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THE 


PREFACE. 


ILL Philoſophers are agreed on 
the Importance of Phyſics, which 
Science, in order to inſtruct us in 
#{.—N&%8& the Hiſtory of Nature, does not 
EA content it ſelf with mounting up 
JA. to the Heavens, examining what 
paſſes in the Air, deſcending to the Bottom of 
the Sea, and raking into the Entrails of the 
| Earth 3 but penetrating into every Being in 
particular, acquaints us with all the Parts 


which compole and form the Ornament of the 


| Univerſe. 

This Science could not diſcover the Springs 
* which actuate all the Bodies we ſee, without 
the Aſſiſtance of Anatomy, by whoſe means diſ- 
ſecting and ſeparating all the Parts, even to the 
minuteſt Particles which compoſe the whole, 
it lays open all the Secrets of Nature; and a 
Courſe of Phiioſophy would be imperfect, if 
depriv'd of the Lights which Anatomical De- 
monſtrations afford it. 

If the Natural Philoſopher is indiſpenſably ob- 
liged to have recourſe to Anatomy, to diſcover 
the internal Part of each Being; how much is the 
Chirurgeon oblig'd to apply to it, conſidering his 
Object is the Body of Man, the moſt 1 — 
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Picee that ever came out of the Creator's Hands. 
The firſt ſatisfies his Curioſity, with adding to 
his Knowledge that with which Anatomy tur- 
niſhes him; but the other being to work on 
Human Bodies, is not to be ignorant of any one 


Spring that occaſions its Motion, if he would 


be a good Chirurgeon. 

he Knowledge of the Subject naturally ought 
to precede that of the Operations to be pertorm'd 
on it; which is the reaſon, that every Winter, at 
the Royal Garden, we begin with the Anatomy of 
the firit Body that offers; and atterwards, on ano- 
ther, perform ail the Operations practis'd in Chi- 
rurgery; and the ſame Reaſon engaged me to 


print my Anatomy of Man's Body, before the 


Couric of Operations which I no» publiſh. 

The King, better intorm'd than any in his 
Dominions, of whatever can contribute to the 
good of his Subjects, by a particular Declaration, 
which he cauſed to be verified and regiſter'd in 
his Preſence in March 1673, order'd, that the 
Demonſtrations of Anatomy and Chirurgical 
Operations ſhould be Annually held in his Roy- 
al Garden gratis, and with the Doors open, in 
order to furniſh young Students in Chirurg-ry 
with the Means of perfecting themſelves in their 
Art, which his Majeſty has always looked on 
as one of the molt neceſſary in a State. 

I call Chirurgery an Art, in order to confine my 
ſelf within the Bounds of its Etymology, which 
derives it from the two Greek Words, Keir, which 
ſigniſies a Hand, and Ergon, which importsOpera— 
tion; ſo that Chirurgeon and Manual Operator 
aredynonymous Terms, common to all who work 

vith the Hand. 't ho' by this Etymology theChi- 

rurgeon ſeemsto be confounded with allotherAr- 
tits, tis thence redound his greateſt Glory; ſince 
it diſtinguiſhes him from, and places him above, 

all the reſt. The Ancients, who gave Names - 
al 
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all Arts, call'd him a Painter who painted Pie- 
tures, Sculptor him who carv'd images, Sc. But 
by way of Excellence have lett that of Chirur— 

con to him who operating on Human Bodies, 
has for his Object the nobleſt of Beings. 

We might indeed ſomewhat juſtly beſtow on 
Chirurgery the Name of a Science, contrary to 
the Opinion of ſome whowill have it to be barely 
a Mechanic Art; 'tis true, it operates with the 
Hand ; bur its Performances being only ſuch as 
Reaſon dictates, it does not leſo deſerve the Name 
of Science than the Mathematics, which trace 
out on aper thoſe Figures and Demonſtrations 
which the Mind ſuggeſts: Both theſe Sciences e- 
qually require their proper Inſtruments; and as 
the uſe of the Mathematical ones belongs only to 
Mathematician, ſoChirurgical are peculiar to the 
the Chirurgeon; for the Separation of the Theo- 
ry from the Practice is equally impoſſible in both 
thele Sciences: And as we thould think him an ig- 
norant Mathematician who could neither deline- 
ate his Figures, nor frame his Demonſtrations ; we 
ought allo to believe him uncapable of helping 
thoſe who require his Aſſiſtance, who ſtands in 
need of any Hand beſides his own to cure the 
Diſeaſes of which he boaſts the Diſcovery, 

We may, if we pleaſe, not only rank Chirurgery 
amongſt the Sciences; but look on it as one ot the 
nobleit, moſt certain, and molt neceſſary of them 
all, That which enobles a Science is the Digni— 
ty of its Object. That of Chirurgery is the fame 
which God had of hisQmniporence, and on which 
he was pleaſed to work with his own Hand for in 
the Creation of other Beings, Holy Writ informs 
us, that God only ſpake, and they were made: 
And when this Science direct any Performance by 
the Suggeſtion of a Train of Conſequences which 
it d:duce: from its 21inciples, *tis certainly the 
ſame Body to which it is tobe apply'd. Can the 
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Chirurgeon alledge any thing more glorious for 
himſelt, than that God, after having made Man, 
and given a Form and Figure to all the Parts of 
his Body perfectly proper and ſuitable to the 
Actions to which they were deſtin'd, left him 
in the Chirurgeon's Hands to take care of his 
Preſervation, and keep up the Symmetry of all 
the Parts which he recciv'd trom the Creator, 
God, when on Earth, practis'd this Art, exer- 
ciſing on all Occaſions that perfect Chirurgery 
in all its Parts, which at the ſame time as 1t 
knows the Indiſpoittion,- applies the Hand and 
Remedy to cure it; and the Apoſtles, the Suc- 
ceſſors of his Charity as well as his Power, did 
not diſdain the Application oi their Hands to the 
Infirmities of Patients, and by their charitable Aſo 
ſiſtance converted an infinite Number vt People, 
who ſeeing them perform extraordinary ( ures, 
were convinc'd of the Truth of their Doctrine. 
Kings and Princes made Drefling the Varicnts, 
which implor'd their help, their principal Occu- 
pation, not thinking it below theirDignity to ap- 
ply their Royal Hands to the curing and relieving 
of the ſame Subject which God himſelf had form- 
ed with his ſacred Hands; and without ranſacking 
Antiquity for Inſtances, we have {cen our own So- 
vereign caule to be prepar'd in his Preſence, and 
charitably diſtributed to all who ask'd it, a Reme- 
dy which herecciv'd from the Prior of Cabrieres; 
ſo that in all Ages Chirurgery has not been thought 

unworthy the Practice ot the greateſt on Earth. 
The Certainty of Chirurgery is manifeſtly pro- 
ved by the wonderful Effects which it produces. 
InCouching of Cataracts, it inſtantly reſtoresSight 
to the Blind. In emptying the Breaſt by the Em- 
pyema, it makes the Dumb tpeak, and by reducing 
Luxations of the Leg and Foot, makes the Lame to 
walk. In ſhort, nothing is more certain than what 
it does, in adding to the Body what is deficient, in 
retrenching 
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retrenching what is ſuperfluous, and keeping it in 
the Periection beſtow'd on it by the Author of 
Nature: And tho' all Operations ſeem Miracles, 
becaule they cure in an inſtant, they are yet no 
more than the ordinary Effects of Chirurgery; 
whoſe Certitude cannot be too much admired. 
To prove the abſolute neceſſity of Chirurgery, 
we need only conſider, that all other Arts andSci- 
ences are no fart her neceſſary to Man, than as they 
contribute to his commodious Living; but that 
Chirurgery is abſolutely neceſſary, even in order 
to his very Living; for at the moment of his Birth 
he implores its help to make the Ligature of the 
Navel, or to cut the String under the Tongue, 
(which frequently he brings into the World at his 
Birth), without which he would periſh as ſoon as 
born. We may add, that without this Science the 
Earth would be almoſt de populated by reaſon that 
there arc few ĩ vople in the courſe of their Lives, 
on which Chirurgeons have not periorm'd ſome 
Operation, to lave them from Death. If we don't 
dreſs a thruſt of a Sword, or a Muſquet- ſhot rhro? 
the Body, if we don't 'Vrepan the tractur'd Skull, 
if we don't perform the 3ubonocele in a Suffocation 
of the inteſtine, the Man intallibly dies; and con- 
ſequently we mult allow the Neceſſity of Chirur- 
gery, which daily raiſes ſeveral Perſons froin the 
Brink of the Grave, into which they would fink 
without it. How many wounded Men has it cured 
in the Army ? How many great Commanders 
would have died of their ghaſtly W ounds without 
its aſſiſtance ? Chirurgery triumphs in Armies and 
Sieges z *tis there that its Empire and Neceſſity is 
own'd ; tis there that its Effects, and not Words, 
expreſs its Elogy. We hear ſome, in reciting their 
Wounds, own themſelves accountable to it tor 
their Life; we ſce others, who, relying on their 
Confidence in Chirurgery, afreſh expoſe their 
Lives for the Service of their Prince, being juſt- 
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ly perſuaded that they ſhall find their expected 
Aſliſtance from it. | 

is ſuch ſurpriſing Effects of Operations, 
which ſet ſuch a value on Chirurgery: Wherefore, 
whoever engages inthe Profeſſion of it, ought to 
neglect nothing that can contribute to his In- 
ſtruction, or Periection in it. To attain this end, 
Paris furniſhes him better with Means, than any 
City of. Europe; there are held public Demonſtra- 
tions in three different Places of the City; at the 
King's Garden, the Medicinal School, and at S. Coſine; 
which all being perform'd by ſworn Maſter-Chi- 
rurgcons of that City, are laid down with ut- 
molt Exactnels. 

For the ſpace of eight Years I have performed 
thoſe in the Royal Garden, to which the Con- 
courſe of Students was ſo great, that the largeſt 
Hall deſtin'd for them would not hold one halt of 
the Auditors; which obliged us to prepare ſeal'd 
Tickets, which we diſtributed ro Chirurgeons 
Apprentices, that they alone might enter, and to 
avoid Conſuſion by the excluſion of thoſe who 
were plac'd toſerve their time in Barbers Shops, 
and ot thoſe whoſc bare Curioſity drew them thi- 
ther. 

'F'is the ſame Courſe of Operations which I have 
ſo many times demonſtrated in the King's Garden 
which! now publith, hoping it may not onlyprove 
uleſul to thoſe, who by reaſon of the diſtance of the 
places of their Reſidence, or their being ſettled in 
the Country, could not be my Auditors ; but alſo 
to thoſe even in Paris, who being oblig'd to per- 
form any of theſe Opcrations, may, by conſulting 
it, find what may have eſcaped their Memory. 

this Courſe of Operations is favourably recci- 
ved by Chirurgical Students, and ifthole of riper 
F.nowledge thall think it deſerves their Approba- 
tion, all the Merit it can pretend to, is owing to the 
Company of St. Ce; before which Society, 
> when 
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vhen I commenc'd Maſter of our Art, I only re- 


peated the Inſtructions which I learnt in that ce- 


- Jcbrated School. The four Provoſts of which, 
' wholc Poſt it is to oblige the Candidate to per- 
form all the Operations on the appointed Subject 
during the Anatomical Week, never omitting an 
eſſential Circumſtance: If he acquits himſelf well, 
they enquire into the Reaſon of his good Perfor- 
mance; and if he fails, correct his Miſtakes, 
and inſtruct him; ſo that he who has perform'd 
bis Probationary Operations at Paris, may uncon- 
teſtably be allowed to be a good Chirurgeon. 

Mr. Felix deſigning to get his Son into his 
Place, reſolved to make him commence Maſter, 
and oblig'd him to perform his Maſter- piece with 
all the Severity which is requir'd of Candidates. 
Monſieur Mareſchal, who is firſt Chirurgeon to 
the King, obliged his Son to follow his Example, 
and he accordingly run through the Probationa- 
ry Operations with the ſame rigid Exactneſs 
which all others do. As for my ſelt, I have two 


Sons, who were deſirous of embracing our Profeſ- 


ſion; one of them is Chirurgeon in Ordinary to 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and the other Chirur- 
geon-Major tothe King's Army in Spain : As 
ſoon as they determin'd to be Chirurgeons, I ex- 
poſed them to this Trial; they performed their 
twenty five Acts with the utmoſt Vigour, and 
learnt in that Society what they could not meet 
with elſewhere. God grant that the eaſy and con- 
niving Admiſhons and ſuperficial Examinations 
which have introduced into that Society ſeveral 
Vo thought themſelves not able to incorporate 
themſelves by the Maſter- proof, don't diminiſh its 
ancient Splendor, and bring it to relax the Regu- 
larity oſits Acts, by prodigally allowing to be Ma- 
ſters, Perſons unworthy of that Title, and that 
the School at Paris, may keep up its former Re- 
putation of being the beſt in the World. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Opcrations having been demonſtrated in 
one of the Halls of the King's Garden, where was 
erected a ſort of Amphitheatre, till his Majeſty 
pleaſes to order the building of a more magnifi- 
cent one, worthy his Grandeur, as he has already 
determin'd I cauſed to be engraven the Amphi- 
theatre of St. Cone, which you ſee at the Head of 
the firſt Demonſtration, in which all the Specta- 


tors are aſſembled. I choſe this Model as the moſt 


ſtarely of any at Paris, and to ſhew ſuch an one as 
is requiſite for the very commodious Performance 
of public Demonſtrations. 

I have divided this Courſe of Operations, as I 
did my Anatomy, into ten Days. The firſt treats 
of general Operations and Sutures; the ſecond of 
Operations practiſed on the lower Venter; the 
third of thoſe of the Bladder, Yard andMatrix;the 
fourth on thoſe required by the Groins, the Scro- 
tum and Anus; the fifth on thoſe perform'd on the 
Breaſt the ſixth on thoſe on the Head, Eyes and 
Neck; the ſeventh on thoſe of the Parts of the 
Face; the eighth on thoſe on the upper Extreme 
Parts; the ninth on thoſe on the lower; and laſtly, 
the tenth on thoſe which may be practiſed on all 
Parts of the Body. I thought this Method would 
prove clearer to young Students, than if I had 
crowded them confuſedly together, as we ſee o- 
ther Authors have done. 

At the Head of each Operation I have prefix'd 
a Plate, repreſenting the Apparatus which theChi- 
rurgeon is to prepare, before he proceeds to the 
Performance of the Operations: Thoſe which are 
light, and require no Apparatus, I have omitted, and 


in thoſe where only an inconſiderable one is necel(- 


fary, I have cauſed ſeveral to be engraven on one 
Plate. The number of theſe Figures is ſixty one, 
which ſhews that I have not been ſparing of them, 
bur inſerted as many as I thought neceſſary for In- 
ſtruction, and to the Perfection of this Work. 

Thro' 
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Thro' the Diſcourſe, on each Operation are 
interſpers'd Alphabetical Letters which refer to 
thoſe engraven on the Plate; fo that he that would 
inform himſelf how the Operation is perform'd, 
will find the firſt Inſtrument he is to make uſe of 
mark'd A, and proceeding forwards in order, and 
the laſt, whether Inſtrument or Bandage, mark'd 
with the laſt Letter engraven on the Plate. 

I have, as much as I could, avoided the harſh 
and barbarous Names which theGreeks have given 
to Diſeaſes, and their requiſite Operations: I 
aim'd at writing reach, and to expreſs my ſelf 
in the Terms moſt us'd in our Language. 

But | yet begin with an Explication of their 
Etymology, that the young Chirurgeon may 
know from what Originals are deriv'd thoſe 
Terms ſo difficult to remember; I continue on 
with the Definition, Differences, Cauſes and Signs 
of cach Indiſpoſition; and preſcribe proper Re- 
medies for its Cure. And if it obſtmwely reſiſt 
them, and we are forc'd to come to Operation, I 
have laid down what 1s to be done before, du- 
ring, and after it, and how the Paticnt is to be 
managed in the Dicſſing; fo that 'tis not my 
Fault if the Chirurgeon docs not obtain the 
propos'd End, which is a perfect Cure. 

make ſeveral Remarks, and relate ſeveral 
Hiſtorical Facts, which ought to encourage the 
Chirurgeon to undertake Operations. In the 
forty ſix Years in which I have practis'd Chi- 
rurgery in the City, and at the Court, I have 
met with ſo many Opportunities of performing 
them, that all that I advance is founded on my 
own Experience: Wherctore the Reader may 
believe me, and the rather, becauſe | cite very 
few Particulars on the Credit of any other. 

The Pictures which I have drawn of ſeveral 
who have mounted the Stage, in order to act 
ſeveral different Parts in Phyſick ard Chirur- 
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gery, arc drawn from the Life; and the Reader 
may depend on the Truth of them, for I knew 
the Originals, and in all Relations I ſpeak with 
my uſual Sinc-rity; nor do I recite theſe In- 
ſtances for any other Reaſon, than to render a 
Scrvice to the Publick, that People may care- 
fully avoid the intruſting themſelves into the 
Fi:nds of thole Men, who promiſe infinitely 
more than they are able to perform; or thoſe, 
who being ſtock'd with no more than one bare 
Remedy. raſhly adminiſter it to all who conſult 
them. It any one finds himſelt injured, either 
in his own Perſon, or thoſe of his Friends, I 
declare that I don't herein deſign to fall foul 


on any Man's Life, Manners and Probity; but 


only attack thoſe who, with Impunity, have 
put on the Character of Phyſicians, or Chirur- 
geons, barely becauſe they had juſt a ſlight 
Tincture of either of thoſe Sciences. I don't 
blame thoſe who charitably diſtribute Reme- 
dies to the Poor, who ask it of them; I know 
a great many give them out of a good Inten- 
tion of relieving the Patients, and without any 


Eye on Intereſt, but I know withal, that a 


Perſon may be very charitable; and yet an ill 
Phyſician, or a bad Chirurgcon. 
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Of Operations in general. 
DEMONSTRATION L 


NTLEMEN, 


tiuted, to the Glory of the Prince and the Advance- 


begin to treat of the Subject before you, a Courſe of 
Gros Operations, which I hope we ſhall finiſh within the 
compaſs of the ten Days uſually employ'd in this 
Exerciſe, 

The Demonſtrations which we are ready to make, are ſuch as 
pre abſolutely neceſſary. to thoſe who defign for Chirurgery, and 
Fre ambitious of the Name of Chirurgeons: A Name formerly 
ſo highly eſteem'd, that even the greateſt Princes themſelves did 
not diſdain to bear it; but cauſed themſelves to be called by the 
name of that part of this Art, in which they excgl'd, as may be 
concluded from the Etymology of the Names of Hercules, Æſcu- 
la, ius, Machaon, c. fo boaſted for their extraordinary Cures, 

| B 


ment of Chirurgery, we are this Day aſſembled, to 
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Deſcription 
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Chirurgeon. 
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of Chirur- 
gery. 


Diviſion of 
CHurgery. 


The Firſt Demonſtration 


It being certain that our Profeſſion is wholly employ'd in the 
Preſervation and Reſtoration of Health to Man, the moſt ac. 
compliſh'd Maſter-piece of the Univerſe, it ought to be allow'd 
a Rank proportionably as far above other Employments, as its 
Object is preferable to theirs, and its End to the greateſt Deſign: 
which they can propoſe. And a little Reflection on the powerful 
Aids daily drawn from this great Art, which acts alone on manifeſt 
certain Principles, will ſoon convince us that no fort of Men arc 
more adyantageous to a State than good Chirurgeons. 

By good Chirurgeons I don't mean thoſe who pretend to that 
Character, becauſe they have learn'd to ſpread a Plaiſter, and to Bleed; 
nor thoſe, who, influenc'd by no other Fnds than thoſe mean 
ones of Intereſt, have intruded into that illuſtrious Body: But 
would be underſtood to ſpeak of thoſe, who, after a commenda- 
ble Education, have imbib'd the Precepts of Chirurgery from 


good Maſters, and have afterwards practisd in the Hoſpitals and 


Armies, conform to thoſe Lights and the found Method which 
they learn'd at the School of St. Come, undoubtedly the Place where 
the moſt able Chirurgeons of Eurote are form'd. To conclude, 
I mean thoſe, the principal End of whoſe Labours is not ſordid 
Gain, but the Glory of Curing, or Eaſing as much as poſſible, all 
thoſe in general who want their Aſſiſtance. 


Chirurgery is variouſly defin'd by different Authors: Some 


have honour'd it with the Title of a Science, others have aflirm- 
ed it to be barely a Mechanick Art, and yet others have main- 
tain'd it to be both an Art and Science together, and that nei- 
ther of them can poſſibly be ſeparated from it, without rendring 
it imperfet, As for my ſelf, who am amongſt the number ct 
the laſt, I ſay, that Chirurgery, in all its Extent, is a Habit of the 
Uunderſtandirg, form'd by Study, and Reflection on Experience, by 
which we know the Ditcatrs of Human Bodies; and at the ſame 
time a Dexterity acquir'd by frequent and well-order'd Uſe, in 
applying with the Hands, by the help of Inſtruments, Remedies 
to thoſe Places where they are wanting. | 

all the Ancients have alſo divided Chirurgery into two Parts, 
namely, the Theorick and Practick: They tell us, that the firſt is 1 
Science, which teaches the Manner of Operation in the curing of 
Diſesſes; and will have the ſecond to be an Art, which effectualh 
Cures by manual Operation rightly directed. There are ſome 
Phyficians, who, though they follow the ſame Diviſion, exprel: 
themſelves in different Terme, and divide the whole Body of 
Chirurgery into Medicinal and Rational, and Manual and Opera- 
tive; upon which diſtinction they ettabliſh two Parts of it, which 
may be poſſeſs'd ſeparately by two Perſons, pretending the firl 
to be the Phyticians ſhare, and the ſecond to be/org to the Chi. 
rurgeons. 

But it muſt be granted that the Chirurgeon, to whoſe Lot no 
more than this practical Manual and operative Chirurgery falls, 
will frequemiy run the riſque of Killing or Laming his Patients, 
when withgut the Direction of a Phyſician; and, even in the 
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Preſence of the Phyſician himſelf, will he not be in dinger of | 
committing Faults, it his Hand he not guided by his Head? *Tis | 
are requifite, and that the one without the other is inſufficient 1 
for that purpaſe. 


| 
certain, that to waik well, good Eyes and agile and pliant Legs | 
A blind Man, for inſtance, provided with | 
good Legs, and led by a quick -fghred and faithful Guide, may 
{tumble tor want of Light, So, whatever Experience a Chirur- | 
geon may have, if he have not the Knowledge which ought to f 
direct him in his Operations, he weill work in the dark; and if he 1 
be not a good Theortcian, he will never prove an able Pradti- & 
toner. i 

A Chirurgeon muſt then be Maſter of both theſe Parts of The Thro- ; 
Chirurgery. The firſt is acquir'd by the knowledge of the Dif. ry ihr 
eaſes with which Men are efflicted. and the ſecond by contract- de from the 
ing a Habit of well performing all thoſe Operations which the Practice, 4 
Cure of them can require; which, by the tamous Guido, is com- a 
priz d in fix Tracts, the firſt of which treats of Tumours, the ſe- 7 
cond of Wounds, the third of Ulcers, the fourth of Fradlures, 
the fifth of Luaations or Diſlocatious, and the ſixth of thoſe Diſ- 
eaſes which are not comprehended in the five precedent Trea- : 
tiles, as the Scurf or Scab, Gert, Pox, Peſt, and ſeveral others; the 4 
underſtanding of which, as well as thoſe juſt now mentioned, | 
compoſes what is called Theoretical Chirurgery, on which ought to | 
be founded the ſecond Part, which is called the Pradick, 1 

I ſuppoſe then, that all here preſent are inſtructed in the 7heory ; 
of Chirurgery; and in this Courſe I confine my felt to entertain | 
you with nothing extraneous to what all Men underſtand by Chi- 
rurgical Operations; all which I pretend to demonſtrate to you, 
which will abundantly fill up tte time uſually allow'd to publick 
Lectures. 

No one is ignorant of the indiſpenſable Obligation the Chirur- To Ze a 
geon lies under, of being acquainted with Anatomy, before he good Cl i- 
pretends to know the Diſtempers incident to Mankind, or ha- rurgeon, bis 
zards the performance of any Operation. The knowledge of the requiſite to 
Structure of our Bodies, is the Baſis and moſt ſtable Foundation be an Axa- 
of Chirurgery, and accordingly tis allow'd the firſt Rark amongſt tomiſt. 
all the Sciences which contribute to the forming an able Chirur- 
geon; wherefore we annually commence cur Inftruftions by Ana- 
tomical Demonſirations, in order to prepare our Auditors to a profi- 
table hearing of thoſe Chirurgical Operations which we atterwards | 


demonſtrate. | | | 
By Chirurgical Operation we evght to underſtand a prudent and | 
methodical manual Application to human Bucics, in order to the 


Preſervation or Reſtoration of Health. 

All Chirurgical Operations reduce themſelves to four Sorte, the Four Sorts 
firſt of which rejoins what was ſeparated, and is called Synthejis, of Of era- 
the ſecond ſeparates theſe Parts whole Union is incantittent with tions, 
Health, and is call'd Diæreſis; the third, expreſt'd by the word 
Exereſis, removes whatever is ſuperfluous; and the fourth, which {| 
1s term'd Proſtheſis, adds what is deficient, 
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that Syn- Syntheſis is an Operation which dextrouſly re-unites and re- 

theſis is. places thoſe Parts of cur Bodies, which are ſeparated or diſplaced 
contrary to the common Courſe ot Nature; and is either General 
or Particular: The firſt Sort is common to all Operations, and is 
that which is referr'd to the application of Splents or Ferula's, 
Plegets or Boſflers, Bandages, the proper Situation of the Part at- 
fected, and in general all the Inſtruments and Ways which 
may contribute to the Reſtoration or Re-eſlabliſhmenr of any of 
the Parts in its place. The ſecond is employ'd as well on the 
fofter or fleſhy Parts, as on the harder or bony; that Portion cf 
it, which regards the ſofter Parts, is perform'd two ways, wiz, 
without Diviſion, when it is called Taxis, that is Reduction; or 
by Separation, which is term'd Raphe or Suture, That part of 
Syntheſis which regards the harder Parts, 1s alſo ſubdivided into 
two Species, being engaged in the re-uniting of broken Bones, 
and re-placing or ſetting of laxated or diſlocated ones. 

Syntheſis excels all other Operations, by reaſon that beſides its 
being the moſt neceſſary of them, it makes uſe of the moſt ſimple: 
and eaſy Methods to reſtore to human Bodies that Perfection of 
Parts which they receiv'd from Nature. 

Definition Diereſzs divides and ſeparates thoſe Parts whoſe Union and Con- 

of Diæreſis. tinuity is an obſtacle to Cure, or which, contrary to Nature, are 
grown and united together. This Operation is perform'd four 
ſeveral ways, wiz. by Corroſion, Punction, Evulſion or Plucking, 
and Burning: Theſe four Diviſions exactly agree with the ſofter 
and harder Parts; and this part of Chirurgery extends to ſo many 
different Circumſtances, that a Subdiviſion would rather tire than 
improve you, fince I hope to diſplay all of them in the Courſe of 
theſe Operations. 

Lat Exx- Exæreſis is an Operation which retrenches and extracts from the 

reſis 7s, Body whatever is ſuperfluous, noxious and exotick. This Opera- 
tion is perform'd two ways, either by Extraction, as when we are 
obliged to draw out of the Body thoſe things naturally engender'd 
in it, and which yet become Exotick, as a dead Child, or obſtructed 
Urine; or by Detraction, when we remove from the Body thoſe 
exotick Particulars which have been introduced from without, 
which is perform'd with or without Wound or Inciſion, as when 
Matter is lodg'd in the Cavities furniſh'd with large Iſſues, ſuch are 
the Noſe, the Ears, c. To conclude, in order to the due per- 
formance of what Exzreſzs requires, we ought firſt to examine 
what Part it is from whence we defign to draw cut any thing; 
ſecondly, what thoſe exotick Bodies which we would ſeparate are; 
and thirdly, what Inſtruments are proper to be employ d. 

Definition Preſtheſis is the fourth Chirurgical Operation; and which, by 

of Proſthe- the fitting of Inſtruments to the Body, ſupplies its deficient Parts 

lis. Theſe Deficiencies happen either naturally, as when ſome Part is 
wanting in an Infant at its Formation; or accidentally, when a 
Perſon has loſt in War an Eye, an Arm, or a Leg: In which cc 
we have Recourſe to ſome Inſtrument, to repair the Loſs of the 
Part of which we are untortunately deprived, 
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Four ſeveral Advantages are obſerv'd in this Part of Chirurgery; I/ Advan- 


the firſt regards the Neceſſity of ſome Action, as adding a 
wooden Leg to enable the Perſon to po; the ſecond is the re- 
ſtoring ſore part to its uſe, or facilitating its ating, as apphying 
to the Roof of the Mouth of thoſe whoſe Palate is corroded or 

rforated, a thin Silver or Leaden Plate, without which they 
could not ſpeak, but thro' the Noſe, nor {wallow but with Pain; 
the third is Ornamental, as when we fix a painted Glaſs-Eye, 
ſhap'd like the natural one, in its Orbit; and the fourth, is the 
redreſſing the irregular diſproportion of any Part, as when Steel 
Boddice are apply'd to young Children, whoſe Spine and Side jet 
out, and they grow crooked and deform'd, 

Under theſe four ſorts of Operations are comprehended all 
thoſe which I. propoſe to ſhew you; but Authors differ on the 
Order to be obſerv'd in the demonſtration of them: Some, of 


belo ging to Syntheſis, continue on with thoſe relating to Dieære- 


conclude with thoſe directed by Proſtheſis: Others, amongſt whom 
is Fabricius of Aquapendente, have plac'd thoſe Operations per- 
torm'd on the Head before all the reſt; from them they proceed 
to thoſe of the Breaſt, and deſcend to thoſe of the Belly, and 
end with thoſe of the extreme Parts: And laſtly, others aſſert, 
that in order to keep the Subject long enough, we ought to fol- 
low the moſt uſual Order of Anatomy; and to that end begin 
with the lower Venter, in order to empty it immediately atrer 
the finiſhing of the Operations practis'd in that Region; from 
whence we ſhould aſcend to the Breaſt, and then to the Head, 
reſerving the extreme Parts for the laſt. Which Method we ſhall 
obſerve, as the moſt commodious for the Preſervation of our Sub- 
jet, and moſt follow'd in publick Demonſtrations. 

Some of theſe Operations are light, and ſometimes very eaſy 
to be perform'd, as Phlebotomy, others attended with great Dit- 
ficulties and Dangers, as that of the Bubonocele, or Rupture; and yet 
others are ordinarily accompanied with great Pains, and ſtrike Hor- 
ror in the Spectators, as the Amtutation of a Leg or an Arm. 

Farther, there are Operations, ſome of which are abſolutely 
neceſſary to Life; inſomuch that the Performance of them can- 
not be diſpens'd with, without expoſing the Patient to Death; 
ſuch are thoſe of the Empysma and Trepanning; and others which 
are only requiſite to the Convenience of Life, as the endesvonr- 
ing to ſtop a Fiſtula Lachrymalis, or couching a Cataract. Laſtly, 
amongſt the great number of Operations which you find deſcrib'd 
in Authors, are ſeveral which are rejected as too cruel or wholly 
uſeleis, as large Inciſions in the Head, and cauteriſing the Liver, 
Spleen, and Condyli or Knots in the Joints. 
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'Tis not only in the number ot Operations that we diſagree Practical 


with the Ancients ; we differ yet more from them in the manner Chirurgery 


of learning the Performance of thoſe which they have taught us, 
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when the Animal Oeconcmy was but very imperfectiy known, 
but at preſent, when Chirurgery, improved by the Genius of an 
infinite number of Learned Men, has acquird more Lights, and 
is more refin'd than ever; we ſeparate from it whatever is rough 
and barbarous, we reirench theſe burning Irons and horrible In- 
ſtruments, which not ovly the Patients, but the By- ſtanders, could 
not ſee without trembling; and by an eaſier and more human 
Method, cure the Patients more certainly than was formerly done 
by thoſe great Preparations which were ſufficient to terrify even 


thoſe of the preateſt Intrepidity. 


To the well Performance of Operations, are requiſite a ready 


ſtances ne- Diſpatch and Aſſurance of Succeſs, join'd with the Eaſe of the 


ceſſary to 
the due 
Per form- 
ance of O- 
perations, 


Patient, and Dexterity and Security in the Operator, By Dil- 
patch, is meant the Diligence which we bring along with us in 
the Operation or Cure; by Security, is meant our Knowledge 
when *tis proper to employ the Means preſcrib'd by Art for the 
perfect curing of the Diſeaſe, and preventing its Re urn, or be- 
ing accuſed of being the Cauſe of another, and greater. The 
Patient's Faſe and Satisfaction conſiſts in being put to as little 
Pain as poſſible, and not being deceiv'd; that is, that nothing be 
done without his Conſent; and that the Chirurgeon do not, like 
the Mountebank, promiſe to cure him in too fmall a time: For 
a Chirurgeon ought to diflinpuiſh himſelf from thoſe ignorant 
Pretenders, and take care that rhe Fffect always anſwer his Pro- 
miſes, To conclude, the Dexi-rity or Addreſs of the Operator 
ought to appear, not only in the Niceneſs and Fx3Qneſs of his 
Work, but alſo in the mature Reflections which he is oblig'd to 
wake on the fix or {even Circumſtances, commonly exprelsd by 
the following Latin Verte, | 

Omis. quid, ubi, quibius auxiits, cur, quomodo, quads. 

That is. who, wha? is it, where, what Means, why, how, and 
when, Qui, or who, regards the Patient, wiz, whether he be 
weak or tiroog; quid, or what is it, relates to the Mylady, whe- 
ther it be part of a Grazado, a Bullet, or a picce of Wood which 
is to be taken out: Ui, or where, is underſtood of the Vart of the 
Body where the Operation muſt be made, and the Place where 
the Patient is to remein, either in his Bed, or in a Chair; quid. 
auxiliis, what Means, refers to the Inſtruments. Engines and 
Mevicines proper for the Operation and Cure of the Inf-mity ; 
Cur, why, directs to the End propoſed in taking the beſt Mcaſures 
for curing the Patient: ©0;zz0do, how, points to the manner of 
acting, which is what Art directs us; and quando. or when, de- 
notes the Opportunity of Time, which is of two ſorts; the one 
ſtibd the Time of Neceſſity, which will not admit of any Delay, 
as when the Queſtion turns on. ſtopping a Hexzorrhage ; and tne 
other is call'd a Time of Election, which admits of the Choice 
of a proper Day or Scaſon, when there is no preſſing Neceſſity, 
as in caſe of Lithotomy, 

"Tis not ſufficient for a Chirurgeon only to have made his Re- 
flections on what we have ſaid d rdf e om what his 
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Art requires: He ought alſo to turn his Eyes firſt of all on him- 
ſelf; ſecondly, on the Patient; thirdly, on the By-ſtanders; and 
fourthly, on the external Circumſtances. 

The Perſon of Chirurgeon ought to be diſtinguiſh'd by three Perſonal 

ſorts of Qualities, of which the firſt are owing to an elevated Owalittes 
Nature; the ſecond to a cultivated Reaſon; and the third to a of a Chi- 
great PraQice, By Nature, we mean bodily Gifts, good Manners, rurgeon. 
and a natural Diſpoſition, which engages us to preter Chirurgery 
to all other Proteſſiuns: With regard to his Reaſon, 'tis requ ſite 
that he be enducd- with a docile Genius, capable of comprehend- 
ing a Science of a very wide Extent; and hy Practice, tis affirm'd, 
that he ought to have a great Share of Experience acquir'd by a 
long Exerciſe. A Chirurgeon ought allo to be ambidexter, that 
is, be able to uſe both Hands equally, there being ſome Operati- 
ons which neceſſarily require to be perform'd by the leſt Hand, 
But he ought, above all, to be his own Judge, and do himſelf 
Juſtice; that is, when he does not think himſelf ſufficien: ly able 
or experienced for a difficult Operation, he ought to let another 
do it, rather than undertake it raſhiy. 

Three Diſpoſitions of Mind are alſo requiſite to the Patient Diſpoſctions 

who defires to be cured; namely, a great Share of Confidence, neceſſary #9 
Patience, and Obedience; at the Inſtant that a Patient makes the Pati- 
Choice of a Chirurgeon, he ought to believe that there are none ent. 
more able than he; and to conform to that Perſuaſion, he muſt 
avoid harkening to thoſe who propoſe to him imaginary Se- 
crets, or particular Remedies, and abandon himſelf intirely to 
him; as chearfully rejoicing as though he ſaw his Health in 
the hands of him who is endeavcuring to reſtore it to him. 
Patience is a Conſequence of this Reliance; for the Patient 
mult ſuffer, without murmuring, whatever the Chirurgeon 
will do to him, not doubting in the Jeatt but that whatever 
he does haſtens the Approach of his Cure; and that if he 
puts him to Pain, tis what is inevitable. or makes way tor ſome 
uſeful Efforts; nothing, on the other ſide, being more dangerous 
to a Patient, than to grow impatient, to diſſipate and waſte his 
gcmaining Strength and Spirits, and torment himſelf in vain. 
Obedience is alſo an Effect of this confident Reliance; for the 
Patient ought blindly to follow whatever is preſcrib'd him by the 
Chirurgeon, as knowing that there arc no more certain Ways of 
his Recovery. 

The By-ſtanders ought alſo to be endu'd with three principal How thoſe 
Virtues, which are Wiſdom, Fidelity and Diſcretion: It they are about them 
not wiſe and prudenr, they will frequently inſpire the Patient %% 10 oe 
with things prejudicial to his Health; and, complying with his 4#alified, 
Defires, grant woatever he asks; they will fly at ali things rough 
or harſh, and complailantly yield to every thing that cannot put 
him to any Pain. If we ſuppoſe them to want Fidelity, we can- 
not depend on any thing we order; and, inſtead of advancing 
the Cure, they retard or hinder it, by alterir g, and nut following, 
the preſcribd Rules and Orders: Laſtly, it they are indiſcreet, 
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they will raſhly tell the Patient, wil atever they ſha'l hear ſaid of 
his Diſeaſe; an imprudent Relation of which may put him in 
imminent Danger of his Life, as it ſeveral times happens, This 
fame Virtue alſo engages them to keep ſecret certain ImperfeCti- 
ons which they diſcover, or are told them, 

The external Particulars, to which the Convenience and Cure 
of the Patient require our Regard, are the Houſe or Chamber, 
which ought to be ſituate in a good Air, diſtant from Noiſe, and 

rovided with whatever is neceſſary during the Cure: The Drink 
and Diet ought to be proportion'd to the Patient's Condition; 
withal, very much conſulting (on this Head) his Appetite, Too 
frequent Viſits are to be hindred; the Patient is to be comfort- 
ed and rejoic'd, and Melancholy is to be baniſh'd as pernicious; 
Inſtruments and Medicines muft be prepai'd according to the A- 
bilities of the Patient, and an infinity of other Circumſtances too 
Jong to particularize. 

From all theſe general Precepts, we ought to draw Inſtructions 
proper for our Conduct, in order to the due Performance of each 
Operation in particular, which may contain what ought to be ob- 
ſervd before, during, and after the Operation. 

Belore we prepare for the Operation, we muſt conſider the 
Importance and Poſſibility of it, which we learn from the Con- 
ſtitution, Functions and Connexions of the Part affected, from 
the Strength of the Patient, and Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
ec. The Reſoution being taken, all things which we judge 
neceſſary for Execution ought to be prepar'd; which are call d 
the Apparatus, in French Appareil. Tis cuſtomary to ſend to the 
Patient's Chamber (ſome time before the Chirurgeon comes) a 
Servant to diſpoſe all things in order; but frequently, by the 
quantity of bits of Linen which they cut, the heaps of Lint 
which they make, and the ſpreading ſhew of numerous Inſtru- 
ments, they ſtrike Fear and Terror into the Mind of the Pati- 
ent, by giving him a cruel Idea of the Operation which they are 
going about, I would that the Chirurgeons would not ſhew 
themſelves to their Patients, till the Moment appointed for the 
Operation; and that all things which they want, were ready 
prepar'd at their own Houſes, or in a Chamber near the Patient, 
in order to ſpare him the tight of thoſe Preparatives, which only 
inſpire him with a Horror for thoſe who make them. 

What ought to be obſerv'd during the Operation, is particu- 
larly what we call the Modus faciendi, or maner of Performance; 
which conſiſts in the actual Practice of all the Rules in the Caſe 
under hand which Art directs, diſcharging the Chirurgeon's 
whole Duty with Sweetneſs, Addreſs. Neatneſs, and nice Ex- 
actneſs. I would then have him affable to bis Patient, that he 
encourage and hearten him, that he participate of his Affliction, 
and promile to put him to the Jeaſt Pain poſſible. A Chirurgeon 
muſt be naturally dextrous in Opcration, and that Addreſs muſt 
be back'd with great Experience in his Profeſſion; whence he 
ſhculd learn how to place his Subject, to chooſe the moſt proper 

Inſtru- 
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inſtruments, to invest new ones in particular Caſes, and to make 
uſe of them in ſuch a manner as ſhall contribute as much to the 
eaſing of the Patient, as the Satisfaction of the Spectators. Neat- 
neſs does alſo give a favourable Idea of a Chirurgeon, and is 
none of the leaſt Circumſtances in an Operation: Nice Exactneſs 
is alſo commendable, but it muſt not be carried too far; that is, 
we muſt not inſtead of immediately entring on the Operation, 
handle or turn the Part an hundred ways, and ſcrupulouſly 
trifle,” in obſerving ſeveral Circumſtances which are not very eſ- 
ſential: By nice Exactneſs, I mean that Lightneſs, Dexterity, 
and circumſpe& Application of the Chirurgeon's Hand, which 
makes the Patient own that he has extremely ſpar'd him; and 
thoſe preſent allow, that twas impoſſible for the Operation to 
have been better perform'd, 


Tho' the Operation be finiſh'd, the Chirurgeon's part is not What muſt 
diſcharg'd, if he does not remedy the Diſorders which it might & done af- 
have caus'd; the principal of which is the Loſs of Blood, which ter the O- 
ought to be immediately ſtopp'd by the Means which Art directs, peration. 


and which I will explain to you in demonſtrating each Operati- 
on particularly, The Wound muſt then be dreſs'd, a Tent or 
dry Plegets, or thoſe charg'd with ſome Medicament, according 
25 the Nature of the Malady requires; then a Plaiſter, a Bolſter 
and proper Bandage: After which, the Chirurgeon is to confider 
the Situation, in which to place the fore Part, ſo as to pive the 
Patient the leaſt Pain, and that it may be the leaſt oppreſſed, and 
ſo as the Matter may be moſt inclin'd to iſſue out. And in the 
laſt place, 'tis proper for the Chirurgeon to inſtruct the Nurſe, 
and thoſe about the Patient, in their Duty, recommend Repoſo 
to the Patient, and oblige him to ſet himſelf at Reſt, wich the 
hopes of an expeditious and perfect Cure; and laſt of all, when 
he leaves him, to aſſure him that the Operation, which he has 


Juſt perform'd, was the only way of reſtoring his Health, 
* Tis not ſufficient to have pointed out the Conduct which a Ill Cufloms 
Chirurgeon ought to obſerve in his Opera ions; 'tis farther ne- zo be a- 
ceſſary, that I put you in mind of ſeveral Abuſes, or ſhocking vcided. 


Ways, which cughr to be wholly avoided. Some Chirurgeons 
are no ſooner entred into a Patient's Chamber, than they ſpread 
the Alarm by their Noiſe, and an hundred impertinent Queſti- 
ons; or elſe, being fond of expreſſing their preat Concern, tie 
their Hair, and ſhrink up their Shoulders, as tho' the thing they 
were about requir'd all their Strength; this affrights the Patient, 
and his Relations: This ruſtick Way of proceeding is to be con- 
demn'd, as well as the ill-tim'd Ceremonies which others obſerye 
amongſt thoſe who perform the Operation, preſenting one ano- 
ther with Sciſſors, or an Inciſion Knife, before the Patient, whe 
by that ſees himſelf miſerably liable to fall under the Knife of 
the leaſt able amongſt them. If ſeveral have a Right to perform 
the Operation, the Patient ought to chooſe him which he likes 
beſt: And when the ordinary Chirurgeon, to whom it juſtly be- 
longs to ſet his hand to the Work, believes himſelf obli.'d to 
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propoſe it to any other, who by his Rank or Ape is above him, | coulc 
that Scene ought to be acted out of the fight of the Patient, why | Head 
is ſufficiently afflicted with his Illneſs, without being fatigued by | Band 


: theſe unſeaſonable Compliments, infini 
Vain Cere- Nor can I more approve, that at an Operation, all the Chi.] Spler: 
monies. rurgeons preſent ſhould probe, or put their Fingers into the | partié 

Wound: Theſe are ſo many freſh Pains which they put the Pa. | pofin; 


tient to, and only prolong the time of his Torment. The O. ral. 
perator ought to examine what he has to do, and not to adit Be 
any more to do it at moſt, than one of the conſulting Chirurpe. 
ons who are there to aſſiſt him with their Advice. There are] the C 
Chirurgeons who are offended at the Cries of their Patients, and | this \ 
who ſcold at and chide them, as though they ought to be inſen. | ovght 
fible of the Tortures which they make them endure; theſe ways | might 
of acting are too cruel; a Chirurgeon muſt have Humanity, and 
exhort thoſe under his hands to Patience: He muſt ſhare their 
Pain; which, though he cannot help putting them to, he muſt, 
at leaſt, leave them the Liberty of crying and complaining, | 
would alſo have no Perſons preſent at an Operation, but tho: 
who are neceſſary; for a great number of curious or uſeleſs Spec: 
tators occaſions only Trouble. 

Chirurge- An Operation is no ſooner finiſh'd, than the Patient and Reh. 

ens muſt be tions interrogate the Chirurgeon on what he thinks: When his 

circumſpect Prudence appears in ſaying nothing to the Patient which mayf 

in their Chagrin him, and not diſpnifing the Truth from his Friends, and! 

Promiſes, thoſe about him. He muſt not do like them, who by ill-pround-F | 
ed Fears reduce their Patients ſo near the brink of the Grave, that 
at the very ſound of their Voice they are always ready to fall into | 
it. I know ſoine do this Politickly, that it the Patient dies, it 
may be reported that the Chirurgeon foretold it; and jt on the 
contrary he is cur'd, *will be Pubhthed, ſay they, that 'twas he M 
who ſaved his Lite, But on the other fide we ought not to take þ 
the contrary courſe, and promiſe infallble Cures. I am not igno- 
rant, no more than of the other, that thoſe who take this Method 
pretend it brings them Practice; helieving *tis more natural for 
a Patient to put himſelf into the Hands of him that aſſures him 
of Cure, than into thoſe, who, with a melancholy Air, ſet Dil- 
courſe, and uncertain unwelcome Prognoftication, ſeem to be rhe 
forerunners of Death. Both theſe extremes are Rocks which 
the Chirurgeon ought to ſhun, by reaſon the World is prepofleſs'd 
againſt all theſe Stratagems, and concludes concerning the Sinct- 
rity and Ability of the Operators, only from the Succeſs of the 
Cures which they undertake, The Chirurgeon muſt take ti: 
middle way berwixt Hope and Fear, ſhewing yet more of th: 
former than the latter; becauſe the firſt can have no other than: 

The Appa- good effect; but the ſecond is capable of occaſioning very dange* 

ratus zo he Tous unealineſſes. 

ready before I have already told you, that before the undertaking of an O- 

the Opera- Peration, the Apparatus ought to be prepared; by which we 
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could not be perform'd, and whch are reduced t incip: 
Heads, viz. Inſtruments, Tents, Plegets, Plaiſters, 2 _ 
Bandages, I fay the Principals and Univerſals, for there is an 
infinite number of Particulars, as Laquei or Drawing Girdles 
Splents, Scamni or Beaches, Boxes, and other Engines proper for 
particular Operations, which 1 hall pals over at preſent, pro- 


poſing to Day to ſhew you what regards Operations in gene- 
ral, J 


11 


Be not ſurpris'd if I begin with the Inſtruments, and leave the Why Be. 
Bandages to the laſt Place; I tollow herein the Order in which gin with 
the Chirurgeon makes uſe of them in his Operations; I thought the Lu- 
this Method more inſtructive than any other; | alto believ's | ments. 


ought to grave thele fix forts each in a Pate apart, that you 
migit conceive the more diſtinct aud exact Ideas ot them. 


Fro URE II. Chirnreical Inſiruments. 
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1 118 impoſſible to carry on the Priftce of Chirurgy with 


out Inftruments: The Ancients have tranſmitted to Po. 
ſterity ſeveral Draughts of them, which we ſee in their Books; 
but we may ſay, to the Praiſe of the Modern Chirurgeons, that 
the Inftruments in uſe at preſent, are more convenient and not fo 
courſe; we have not been content with retrenching only ſome old 
ones, which were found uſeleſs and too rough; but alſo poliſh'd 
and perfected thoſe which are retain'd in uſe, and invented many 


others; | 


We regard the Inſtrument as a ſecond Cauſe, which acts o | 


helps us to act, being directed by an induſtrious Hand; fo that 
the Hand and the Inſtrument are two efficient Cauſes, without 
which an Operation could not be perform'd; but with this diffe. 
rence, that the Hand is the Principal, fince *tis that which pro. 
duces and regulates the Motion of the Inſtrument, which is but ; 
ſubordinate Cauſe, 


Reaſon and Experience ought to learn us the uſe of theſe In. | 


ſtruments; the firſt directs us to the choice of the Inſtrument 
that is moſt proper to the end we propoſe; and the ſecond rendring 
us dextrous, emboldens us to handle it: Nothing encouraging an 
Operator more in the uſe of Engines, 'than the ſucceſsful Trials he 


has made of them. 
Amongſt the various Engines that may be uſed in Operations, 


there are ſome which are neceſſary to the Execution of them, 
and others which contribute only to the better accompliſhment 
of them: The number of the firſt, which ſerve to re- unite divided 

arts, to ſeparate contiguous ones, to extract exotick ones, and 
to make ſeveral Diſpoſitions, c. is innumerable, and frequent- 
ly the aſſiſtance they afford us is ſuch as we could not come at 
from Medicaments, nor any other Means: For how is it poſ- 
ſible without a Probe to make the Urine paſs out of the Bladder, 
when it has loſt its Courſe? Or to couch a Cataract without : 
Needle? The ſecond, which are ſuch as Beds, Cuſhions, or 
Benches, which facilitate the Operations, are alſo very numerous, 
and ought not to be neglected, ſince the uſe of them conduces to 
the Perfection of the Work. 

After having treated of Inſtruments in general, we ouglit to 
examine them in particular: Thoſe which you ſee engraven on 
this firſt Plate, are uſeful in almoſt all Operations; therefore the 
knowledge of them ought to be preterr'd to the firſt Place, and 
accordingly I ſhall begin this Demonſtration with them. 

Sciſſars are the Chirurgeons moſt common Inſtruments; the firſt 
Pair, mark'd A, which I repreſent to you, is ſtronger than the 
reſt, and are thoſe uſed to cut Bands, Bolſters, Plaiſters, and other 
groſſer things, to which Services they are alſo proportion d. 

The ſecond Pair, B, are finer, the Blades, or cutting Parts of 
them, are thinner and longer; and they are called Inciſion-Sciſſars: 
The Chirurgeon ought ro keep one Pair for that Operation only; 


they have a ſmall Button at the end of the Blade, which is thruſt 
into 


tions. 
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* into the Wound, to prevent its pricking, irritating or hurting the 


Part affected. The ſteel'd edges of theſe Sciſſars ought to be fine 
and very ſharp, that they may cut true and quick, and conſequentiy 
at the Patient to the leſs pain. 
The third Pair, C, are called bent or crooked Sciſſars; and the 
two Blades are bent in order to fit them for Inciſions, where the 


[3 


C 
Crooked 


ſtraight ones cannot be uſed; they have alſo a Button at their Sciſſars. 


external point, which is always that which is thruſt into the 
Wound which is to be dilated, *Tis proper to hint, that Chi- 
rurgeons ought not to make uſe of the ſame Sciſſars which are 
u'ed by Women and Taylors, who thruſt their Thumb into one 
of the Rings and their fore-Finger into the other, but they ſhould 
clap the annular or ring Finger into the ſecond Ring, inſtead of 
the fore-Finger, which renders them more dextrous, and pives 
them more ſtrength, by reaſon that the fore and middle Fingers 
reſt on the Branches or Handle of the Sciſſars, which they ac- 


cordingly guide. 


The Razor, D, is one of the moſt ancient Chirurgical Inſtru- 
ments. It was formerly made uſe ot in ſeveral Operations to make 
Inciſion and Cut, but not being firmly fix'd in its handle, and there 
being other more convenient Inſtruments, *tis now grown out of 
any other uſe than that of ſhaving hairy places. - 

Tho' the Amphiſmela, or Diſſecling Knife, E, ſerves particularly 
in Diſſections, it may yet be uſeful in many Operations; as in Am- 


D 
The Ra xor. 


E 
Diſſecting 


putation, where we are oblig'd to cut the Fleſh and Membranes Rufe. 


betwixt the two Bones of an Arm or Leg, before Sawing it. 
This Inſtrument cuts on both ſides, and hath a Haft of Ebony or 
Ivory, which, being thin and flat to its extremity, ſerves to ſe- 
parate the membranous and fibrous Parts in anatomical Prepara- 
tions. | | 

The other Diſſecting Knife, F, has a back, and is not ſharp on 


F 


both ſides; its blade is curve, and it is very proper to ſeparate Another 


Fleth trom Bones, in embalming or preparing of Skeletons. 


Diſſecting 


The Spider, G, is another neceſlary diſſecting Inſtrument, ſo Knife. 


call'd becauſe at its end it had two crooked Points like a Spider's 


G 


Foot; but one of them being found uſeleſs, tis now made with no The Spider. 


more than one, which ſerves for a Servant to hold a Veſſel or Li- 
gament to be anatomis d; and on occaſion, in ſome Operations, 
as in that of the Bubonocele or Rupture, a flatted or blunt one is 
uſed, for fear left by pricking ſome ot the ſenſible Parts, it ſhould 
excite Pain or Convulſions. 

The Lancet, H, is ot all Inſtruments the moſt neecſſary to a 


| Chirurgeon, becauſe without it he cannot perform the moſt com- 


mon Operation in Chirurgery, I would ſay Phlebotomy; and uſing 
it every hour he is obliged to be provided with ſeveral. Some 
will have them very narrow pointed, others a. little broad; the 
former aſſert, that the firlt ſort may be better guided in the Vein, 
and that by raiſing them more or leſs they can make the Orifice 
as they pleaſe; and the other afficm, that with a broader Lancet 
they make the Orifice large enough at firſt, without being oblig'd 

to 


H 
Lancet. 
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to raiſe their Inſtrument, by advancing it farther into the Veſſeh, 
and that they avoid giving the Patient the pain which is not ſo 
much cauſed by the Punction as that Elevation, Thoſe I make 
uſe of are a midling fort berwixt both, and require but a fin3| 
Elevation, and the pain they give is very light; they are call 
Laxcets with a Barley-corn point. Its handle is generally of Tor. 
toile Shell, and ought to be very thin, and ſeparated into two 
Parts, for the more commodious cleaning of it: Tipping them 
with Silver is a miſtake, which renders them too clumſy for 1 
Chirurgeon to guide them with that nicety which Bleeding re- 
uires. 

, The other Lancet, I, is much larger than the former, and is de. 
fign'd for long and deep Dilatations, which cannot be made with a 
bleeding Lancet; the Point ought not to be too fine, nor the Edge 
too keen, leſt they ſhould be blunted when uſed in cutting either 
Fleſh or Skin which proves ſomewhat hard. Formerly theſe Lan- 
cets were ſharp at the end, and broad in the belly, reſembling an 
Olive Leaf; but at preſent they are made of the ſame breadth 
from the Belly to the Haft; the convenience of which form js, 
that we can hold them faſter, and they are more ſteady when we 
ule them. As for their other Qualifications they ought to be 
very flat and very well poliſh'd, that in the Vein they may make 
the ſmalleſt Orifice poſſible, and the eaſieſt to be clos'd. 

The little Inſtrument, K, is called a Probe. *Tis round and even 
all over, except at one end where it has a ſmall Head, which 
prevents its pricking the Wound which it ſearches, There are 
ot ſeveral lengths and breadths. Tis by the Probe that we diſ⸗ 
cover the courſe and depth of a Wound; is the Probe that aſſures 
us of the Exiſtence of exotick Bodies, whether the thruſt pene- 
trated, or the Bone is diſcover'd: To conclude, tis the Probe 
which gives us the firſt light which we want in order to proceed 
to the Cure of the Wound, 

The other, merk d L, is calbd the fiat Probe, and is of great 
uſe in places where the round one cannot enter; diſcovering to 
us when there are Clefts or Cracks in the Bones, and the Peri 
cranium is ſeparated, whence 'tis not leis uſetul than the ftor- 
mer. | 
The third, M, is a Probe channePd and hollow'd like a gutter; 
having for almoſt its whole length a Cavity like a Channel to guide 
points of the Inſtruments in Inciſions; tor which end 'tis larger 
and ſtronger than the other two, and the two Ears at the end 
enable the Chirurgeon to hold it fait in his left Rand when he 
uſes it. Thete Probes are commonly made ot Iron, but *twould 
be beiter they were Silver. 

The Inciſion Knife, N, is an Inſtrument very much in uſe, and 
of which there are feveral forts: This here deſcrib'd cuts all on 
one ſide; but on the other, which is calld its Back, it cuts no far- 
ther than the middle; it may be folded backwards and forwards 
like an abſceſſe Lancet, inſtead of which 'tis ſometimes uled: *Tis 


proper tor ſeveral ſorts of Lacitions, particularly thoſe to be made 
| in 
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in the Head. Every Body knows, in the Uſe of theſe Infiry 
ments, that by the Fingers of the Right Hand they muſt be held 
by the Blades which turn on their Handles, which ſerve as a 
Counterpoiſe to the Hand during its Operation, and as Sheaths to the 
Blides at other Times. 

The Inciſion Knife, O, is call'd Straight, becauſe it does not fold 
backwards like the other, and the Blade remains rectilineal with 7g, 
the Haft like a Knife; it alſo cuts on one fide only, being Straight 
flatted on the other: Sometimes a ſmall kncb of Wax is fixed on cin 
the Point, to prevent its hurting the Patient, when the Operator Kuiſe, 
is oblig'd to thruſt it into a Wound: This Inſtrument is very uſe- 
ful ro the Military Chirurgeons who are every Moment obliged 
to make Inciſions in all Parts. 

The other, P, is a curve, crooked or bent Inciſion Knife, ſhap'd p 
like a Creſcent, its Edge innermoſt, and Back on the Outſide: 4 ve 
There are ſmall, middling, and very ſtrong Knives of this ſort; , ciſion 
the laſt of theſe three are called crooked Knives, and are de ſigned for ,., ife 
great Operations; the crooked are never choſen but where the ; 
Hraight will not ſerve, as when in the Operation of Bubonocele, 
we are obliged to dilate the Rings of the oblique deſcending Muſcle, 
when we guide the point of the Inciſion Knite thro? the Channel 
of the hollow Probe, when *tis needleſs to put a Button at the 
End of the Blade. 

The Spatula. Q,. is a neceſſary Chirurgical Inſtrument for the 


ſpreading of Plaitters, and extending of Unguents on Plegets : 4 Spatulgs 


It ought to be ſtrong, broader at one End than the other, flat on 
one Side, and half round on the other: Thoſe Chirurgeons who 
are ſomewhat nice, have them always of Silver rather than Iron, 
which is never ſo perfectly clean, and which touls their Hands 
more than the other, 

The Inſtrument R is called the Myrtle Leaf, or Myrtle Leaf 


pointed Knife, from its Reſemblance ot that Leaf; others have oh AGenls 


named it the Demy or Halſ-Spatula, becauſe its Shape is very near Leaf. 
that of a Spatula; but yer is pointed, not fo ftraighr, and larger. ; 
Its Uſe is to cleanſe the Outſide of a Wound; dis ſhaped like an 
Far-picker at its Extremity, which ſerves to extract exotic Bodies 

got into the Ears, or ſmall Stones remaining in the Ureter. 

The other Myrtle Leaf, S, much thini.er than the precedent, is 8 
half- eug' d; it is ſomewhat bent at the end like a Tooth-pick. Another 
Beſides its uſe in common with the firſt, it alſo ſerves in Diſſec- Myrtle 
tions to ſeparate the Membranes trom the Fibres, I have always Zea 
ſucceſsfully uſcd it in the Operation of Bubonocele, where I preter * 
it to cutting Inſtruments, tor tear they ſhould wound the Inteſtine. 

The Elevator, or Levater. T. is an Inſtrument which derives its T 
Name from its uſe: You will ſce ſeveral forts of it in purſuic of 4 Ele- 
theſe Operations, but this is crooked at both ends, one of which is 
{quare, and the other 10vnd, that the former may enter into long and 
broad Orifices, and the latter into round ones: They are both tooth'd 
or jagged within ſie, that they may not ſlide under the Bone 
which they are to raiſe, This Inſtrument ſometimes {:ryes * 

the 
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the Extraction of exotick Bodies, as Balls, or Splinters of Gra: 
nadoes ; but is chiefly proper to raiſe up a piece of Bone fallen on 
the dura mater. ; 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Forceps which derive their Names 
from the Parts which they reſemble, as Ducks-bills, Crows or 
Cranes-bills, and each of them have their different uſes, as we ſhall 
ſhew : But I ſhall here trouble you with no more than a pair of 
Forceps, V, which is the commoneſt of them all, and which Chi- 
rergeons ought to carry with them in a Caſe where-ever they go 
They are better of Silver than Steel, becauſe not ſo apt to ruſt. 
The upper end of this pair is to take out a Splinter of Bone, or 
pull up Hair : They have a Spring which keeps them continually 
open, and the inferior Branches being longer than the ſuperior, 
are very convenient to raiſe the Plegets above the Sore, or put 
them on. 

The Needle, X, is very much uſed by Chirurgeons, and that on | 
ſo many different Occaſions, that they are obliged to be provided 
with all its ſeveral Sorts, of which I ſhall treat more at large in 
my Demonſtration of Sutures: This here expreſs'd is a ſtraight 
ſharp-pointed Needle, whoſe two ſides do a little increaſe in 
breadth, and are ſharp to the middle, the reſt round, and its Head 
provided with a large Eye to run the String through. Its uſe is to 
jew up a Body in publick Anatomical Preparations or Embalmings 

The crooked Needle, Y, is courſe and ſtrong, for it frequently 
bends or breaks, eſpecially when uſed to ſew the Skin of a dead | 
Body, which is much harder to pierce than that of a living. Its 
uſe is the ſame with the ſtraight one ; beſides which *tis abſo- 
_ neceſſary in the Gaſtrorhaphia, or Suture of Wounds of the 
Belly 

The Saw, Z, is an Inſtrument common to Chirurgeons with 
other Artiſts ; but the Chirurgical one being always made by very 
good Cutlers, has the advantage above all others, on account of 
its neatneſs, niceneſs, and the quick and exact ſeparation which 
it makes of the Parts to which tis applied. It ought to be ſmall 
and light, that it may be handled with more freedom, and hath a 
handle to hold it the firmer : The Blade mult be exquiſite, and the 
Teeth very ſharp, that they may faw with the greater eaſe, and 
in the leaſt Time poſſible divide the Bone of an Arm or Leg, when 
an Amputation is to be made, We cannot diſpenſe with the uſe 
of the Saw in Opening of a Scull, the Embalming of a Head, or 
Demonſtrating the Brain. | 

The ſmall number ot Inſtruments which you have juſt ſeen, 
comprehends properly only thoſe which are called General; beſides 
which there are a great many Particular, which I have not repre- 
{ented in this Table, becauſe I intend to ſhew them to you in the 
reſpectiye Operations in which they are proper, 
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Ficvre III. Of FENTS. 
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Ents ought not to be aft confider'd in the Compoſition of the 

Apparatus, ſince they are requir'd in ſo many Operations, 

that a Chirurgeon ought to be initruct-d in whatever relates to 

them, which may be reduc'd to three Heads, which we will im- 

mediately examine. »., the Matter whereof they are compoſed, 
their Shape, and Uſe. 

i find hve forts of things of which Tents are male; out of 
which it belongs to the Chirurgeon to chooſe that which beſt ſuits 
his propo-'d End; they ae then either of Lit, Lien, tre ar d 
Spunge Silver, or Lead. 

The Tents of Lint ate the enfieſt and ſofteſt, and is figue rhe 
Sort than the others: They are made fe of to convry 2 Reme- 
dy to the bottom of the Wound, ant imbibe the 1:qvid or cor- 
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roſive Matter, and, by that Means, prevent the Excrement's in jn- 
ring the Part. 

Thoſe of Lien are penerally the rougheſt of all; they are 
long and hard, ſhap'd like Nails, whoſe heads are thicker and 
broader then the reft, to prevent their entring the Cavities of the 
Breaſt or Belly, where they are fr-quently made uſe of. 

Spusge is laid to have been prepar'd, when it bas becn boil 
in a Liquor in which is Wax ; after which, whit hot, 'tis bound 
with a [Mell twiſted Band, to give it the forin cf a Text, When 
a Would is to be dilared, one «f theſe Tents is put in, which ſo 
{we'ls with the Humidity of the Ulcer, that 'tis hardly to be got 
out again: This is proper on ſome occafions, but the contivual 
ſe of them wou'd be very dangerous; by reaſon, that in their ſwc!- 
ling they grow fo har?, that, by their Compreſſion, they may 
render the Parts which they ouch Schirrous or Callous. 

Silver Tents are Pip?s, which, like a Tube, are pierc'd according 
to their whole length: They are made ſeveral ways; thoſe which 
you ſee repreſented here, and which I will immediately explain, 
ſerve to convey Matter ov!war'!s contain'd in great Cavities ; arid 
have this Converiency bt ſides, that with a imall Linen which 
ſtops them, the Patient may be drefs'd without removing them 
out of the Wound, 

There are alto ſome made of Lead. of the ſame Shape and Uſe 
as thoſe of Silver, and by ſome Peiſoms preferr'd to all other 
Metals, as being the moſt kindly to Men, fince we have ſeen Bu“ 
lets of it remain a whole Lite in the Bodies of ſeveral Perſons 
without incommoding them; but beſides that, theſe Balls could 
not remain ſo long there without hurting them, were it not that 
their Figure adjuſts it {If to the Places where they are lodg'd, 
and that they were found to be without the Action of the mo- 
ving Fibres, and the Courſe of the Liquors; and I believe, that 
a Silver Tent would leis hurt the Patient, becauſe ir would bet. 
ter retain ite Shape, as being of a harder Subſtance ; beſides which, 
the Separation of Mezally Cerpuſcules is leſs to be fear'd by the Cor- 
roſion of the Juices, The Conveniency of Lead is, that the Chi- 
rurpgeon may himfelt ſhape bis Tents, when no Silrerſmith is at 
hand to mk»: them of Silver, or when the Patient's Circumſtances 
are too mean to bear the Expence. 

Amongſt all the Tents which cannct be deſcribed by a better 
Reſeniblance, than that of round. Hcaded Nails, there are ſhort and 
lorg. ſmall ar:d large, flat and round; both the one and the other 
are always proportioned to the ſhape, breadth aud depth of the 
Wound, whence their particular Form cannot be deter min'd, be- 
c2vie it depenus on the Chirurgcon, who ought to adapt them to 
the end fer Which he uſes tem, 

There are four Advanta,'es which accrue from the uſe of Tents: 
Te firlt is to convey the Remedy, and keep it applied to the 
gcepeit part of the Wounds; the ſecond, to abſorb the corrupt- 
ig Sames, Witch caily flares through the Pores of the Tent: 
by Which the Air is all rariGed by the heat ot the part: The 
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third is to keep the Wound open. and prevent the Lips re-nniting 
before the bottom is file; and the fourth is thet of drawing 
forth the Marter which onght to come out, whence they are al- 
ways plac'd at the loweſt part of the Wound. 

Thouph thefe Advan'ages of Tents are confiderable, there are 
vet ſome Chirurge ns who condemn the uſe of them: They urge 
ſirſt, that in Wourds and Ulcers all Means which occaſion Pain 
ovohr to be ayoided, left they be follow'd by Fluxian and / flam- 
mation; but according to them the Tent pives Pain, therefore 
ought not to be uted. They add. in the ſecand Place, that by 
their hardneſs they fret and bruiſe the Fleſh; which being de- 
priv'd of rhe Skin, is very tender: Thirdly, they alledge. that 
Tents ſtopping the Month of the Wound, keep in the Sanies 
which corrodes and widens it: And in the fourth Place they aſ- 
ſert, that whatever hinders the cloſing ot the Wound is fo be a- 
yoided; but Tents put into it, preyent its Re-union ; the uſe of 
them, conclude they, ought therefore to be retrench'd, 

But theſe four Arguments are calily anſwer'd: As for the firſt, 
we agree, that, above oll things, the Patient ought to be exempt- 
ed from Pain as much as poſſible; bur in order to that, no more 
is neceſſary than to mike the Ten's ſmall, equal, and fo even 
that they may not hurt at al. For the ſecond, I don't apprehend 
how Tents can make ary Contufion in a Wound; for they ought 
to be ſo ſoft as to yield eaſily to the natural Courſe of the Parte. 
Againſt the third, | am perſuaded that a Tent drying up the 
Sanies, prevents the Wound from growing Ulcerous and Caver- 
nous; and if there happen to be ſo much, that the Tent, or the 
Plumaceol; or Plegets cannot abſorb it all, more frequent dr-Mng 
is neceſſary 3 or the Tent muſt be fo contriv'd, that the Super- 
Auity of this virulent ſerous Matter may run out of the Wound. 
To anſwer the fourth Reaton, I ſay, that if we keep the Tents 
too long in the Wound, we prevent its Re- union; but they are 
put in at fi ſt to draw out the exotic Bodies, the clotted and extra- 
vaſated Blood: Next, when tis regulated, and the Fleſh is come 
to a beautiful Vermilion Colour, the Tents are taken out, in or- 
der to leave the Wound to cicatrize. Thus the Reſolution of the 
Queſtion depends on knowing the proper time when to uſe, and 
when to reject them. 

Let's then now examine the Tents which you ſee Fnoraven 
here ; the firſt, A, is very little, tis made of Lint rolled up, fo 
that its Head is of the fame Faſhion with the reſt, *tis uſed in the 
opening of ſmall Ahſceſſes, being accompanied with a [mall quan- 
tity of ſome Mundicative, to cleanſe the Fleſh corrupted by the 
continuance of the Marter there, 

The ſecond, B, is thicker and longer than the precedent, and is 
made ot Lint, with a Head to prevent its finking deeper than is 
intended ; *tis fott that it may not hurt, and yet ſubſtantial enough 
to make its way, and keep the Wound open; 'tis uſually wetted 
in ſome Liquid, cr cover'd with ſome Unguent ; tis very proper 
tor ſeveral Woun.'s,- particularly thoſz which are called Green. 
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' The third, C, is alſo of Lint, and is much larger than the for. 
Large Lint mer, and of an equal thickneſs throughout its whole length : The 0 
Tent. dexterity of the Chirurgeon clearly appears in the making of theſe On 
Tents, for all of them don't equally ſucceed : They are apply'd to _ 
ſeveral Wounds, and particularly are thruſt into the Anus after the Li 
Operation of the Fiſtula. l 
D The fourth, D, is a Tent made of ſeveral ſmall bits of Linen L. 
A Linen rolled over one another; the Point is blunted, and ſomewhat un- * 
Tent ſpun, or pulled out, that it may not offeud the Parts which it | * 
y muſt touch, and tho? it has a large Head made of the fame Lin- all 
en, it hath always faſten'd to it a Thread long enough to hold it, fre 
in caſe it would tall into any Cavity, it being uſed in Sutures of the Ti 
Belly; *tis apply'd to the lower part of the Wound, in order to 
keep up a continual iſſue of the Matter. | * 
E. The Great Pipe, E, is, as well as the following, of Silver, and ra 
The Great has two ſmall Rings on the two ſides of the Head, thro' which is - 
pi run a narrow Ribbon to keep it faſt in the Wound; and tho' tis ar 
ns bored from one end to the other, there are beſides two little Holes | W. 
at its interior Extremity, to let the Urine or Matter run off, when * 
the Membranes of the Bladder, the thin Skins, or Clots of Blood oh: 
entring at that end, ſtop it. This Pipe is chiefly made uſe of after the 
Lithotomy, or the Punction of the Perinaum. ora 
F There is another, F, which is called the Flat Pipe, by reaſon the 
The Flat it has at its Head a little round Place with two little Holes, thro? wr 
Pipe which a Tape or Ribbon is run: It is uſed in an Empyema or | 
l Paracenteſis, in which caſe it's preferable to thoſe with Rings, We 
the Matter and Water being better retained by a Plate applied ex- al 
actly to the Skin around the exterior Orifice of the Wound which _ 
is made, me 
G That marked G is a Flat Pipe, provided with a Plate as well as | © 
Flat- Pipe. the former, from which it differs only in its Body, being Oval — 
like a Cylinder, flatted on the ſides, whereas the precedent is as * 
round as a common Cylinder; and 'tis require it ſhuuld be ſo, in | 
order to ſerve when ſuch Subjects occur as are ſo cloſed, that we poſ 
cannot dilate an Orifice wide enough to admit a round Pipe. 114 
1 The Pipe, H, ſtande bent, and has alſo a Plate intended for the || ide. 
'Y ſame uſe with that of the others, The Body of this Pipe is bent, the) 
i in order to adapt it to ſuch Wounds as will not properly admit the out 
h uſe of the ſtraight one. oy 
1 [ The l.ſt, I, is a very ſmall Pipe with two Rings at its Head; 18 
. 4 ſmall and the End, which is to enter the Wound lideways, has two 2, 
i Pipe, Holes, the one bored above the other, for the Paſſage of the Air andy 
. which enters by the Mouth after the Operation of Bronchotomia, preb 
4 for which this Inſtrument is particularly deſign'd. ü thall 
It I here rank the Setons amongſt the number of Tents, tis be- 


cauſe both are uſed to the fame intent; and that the effect of the 

latter has a great Affinity with that of the former. 

What we call a Seton is a ſmall String run thro' a Wound from 

its beginning to its end ; this String, K, was formerly made of 

Horſe- Hair; but being tound to incommode and cut the Wound, 
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ſame made uſe of ſuch Cotton Wicks as are put into Lamps, and 


others of ſeveral Hempen Threads joined together ; but for my 
own part, I find nothing better than narrow Linen Tape, for 
Linen agrees well with Wounds. 

To run the Seton thro' the Wound, requires the ſmall Tr ſtrument 
L, which we call a Seton Needle: *Tis round, pointed ke a Che 
of Garlick, that it may not prick the Wound in its Paſſage ; it has 
a large Eye in the Head, thro' which a Seton is drawn; and 'tis 
alſo requiſite that it ſhould be very long, in order to run thro? 
from the beginning to the end of a Wound, which pierces the 
Thigh from one part to the other, 

The Seton is of great uſe to carry the Remedy all along the 
Wound, and oupht ro be very long, by reaſon at each Dreſſing 
that part of it which has before been in the Wound mult be 
drawa out, and ſucceeded by a ſecond cover'd with Unguent, as 
far as is neceſſary to fill the whole length of the Wound ; after 
which rhe Chirurgeon cu's off that which came out of the Wound, 
and brought the Matter and Pus with it. When all the Seton is 
vſed, and tis requiſite to uſe more, it muſt not be run thro? with 
the Needle again, but faſtened to the end of that which has been 
drawn thro'. It ſhould be obſerved, that the Seton muſt enter at 
the upper part of the Wound, and come out below at that end 
where the iſſue of the Sore is. 

Some object, that the Seton is an exotic Body continued in the 
Wound, where the uſe of it ought to be forbidden: But having 
all the Advantages of Tents, which are to prevent the entrances 
and iſſues of Wounds cloſing before the middle; of conveying Re- 
medics to their utmoſt Protundity, and eafily drawing out the noxi- 
ous Matter, c. Caſes continually occur when we cannot diſpenſe 
with the uſe of them. The Wound being cleanſed, the Seton is 
drawn out, and then it heals perfectly well, 

The Time which Setons ought to remain in Wounds cannot be 
poſitively preſcrib'd, but depends on the Chirurgeon's deciſion, pur- 
{;ant to the condition in which he finds the Wound: Some keep 
them longer in to purge and cleanſe the Wound than others, and 
they ougkt not to be drawn ſo ſoon out of a Gun-ſhot Wound, as 
cut of one which happens by the Point of a Sword ; but Care 
ought to be taken that they be not left in too long, for that will 
render that Part Fiftulous and Callous. 


That which J here call the Seton, is the Cotton or String which hat to be 
I. don't at widerſtocd 


is introduced into, and left in the Wound ſome Days. 
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| FIGURE IV. Of PLUMACEOLI, & | *t 
! PLEGETS. » 
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. He, after an Operation, a Wound requires a Tent or Fg gr 
one of them juſt now deſcrind is put into it; but i} uſ 
Wounds where there is no accition for them, ſmall Piepcrt ! Li 
Which are Sropples of Liat, are made ule of ta fil the Cart or 

and Plegets to cover it. | 
Hence the "(he Word Plumaceclus derives its Original from the Ancients} ot! 
word P'u- mcking uſe of Feathers ſowed betwixt rwo pieces of Ling, fi: 
Taacroli which not only imbib'd the Matter, but were very proper to de me 
% werived, fend the Part trom Cold, which is alw3ys an Caemy to Wound: ot 
and U'cers, by reaſon that ſhrinking vp the Fibre, which are vecy ex 
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tender, it breake their O:der, and obſtructs their Motion, by which 
they tend to reſtore themſelves to their priſtiqe Scare, 

We find, that in the firſt Ages a fort of Mur9ms were 
made ule of to dreſs Wounds; and in after Times, Wicks and 
Tow; and in other Ages, Spunges: But at preſent, fince Linen is 
grown more common, the uſe of theſe other Sub{lancos is left off, 
and we uſe only Lint, which is vndoubredly preterable to all the 
tuyentions of the Ancients for theſe Purpotes, 

Lint is made of unſpun or pull'd-out Linen; to which purpoſe the 
Linen is torn into f{rveral {mall bits, from whence the Threads 
are drawn out one after another: The Cloth ought not to be too 
conrſe. nor too fue; neither new, nor tho much worn: The 
firſt makes a harſh Lint which hurts the Wound; too much Time 
15 i-ent in pulling the ſecond; on4 tte third, beſides the fineneſs of 
the Thread's r-ndring it apt to c nglutinate, thoſe Of new Linen 
continue too ſtrong and herſh; and the fourth yields a duſty downy 
Lint, The middling fort is to be choſen, and above all that which 
is clean and weil-waſh'd, 

Of this Lint are made Plumaceoli, that is, Plegets; and frall 
Plegets, which retain the Names beſlow'd on them by the Ancients, 
though the Mater of them be alter'd. They are ſhaped proportio- 
nably to the Wound, in order to apply them dry, cover'd with 
Unguent, or dip'd in ſome Liquid, purſuant to the Jatentions tor 
which they are uſed, 

The little Plegets, and the great ones or Plumaceoli, have five im- Des of the 
portant Uſer, Firſt, they ſerve to ſtop the abundant Flux of Blood lirtie Ple- 
from the Wound; for which reaſon at the firſt Del gition, we gets. and 
commonly put nothing into the Wound but Lint : Secondly, the Plumas» 
by their Means a Wound is kept dilated, when any exotic Bid ceoli, or 
or Splinter of Bone is to be drawn out. In the third Place, they great ones. 
conyey the Medicines to all the Parts of a Wound; beſides, thr y 
draw out all the virulent Matter and ſharp Seroſities which run 
in the Wound, Laſtly, they guard the Wound from the Imprel- 
ſions of a cold Air, or ſuch an one as is charg'd with noxious 
Qualities ; which laſt Uſe is peculiar to the flat Pi-gets which co- 
ver the Wound, 

A ſort of Ling is prepar'd, which, like the Cilirian Aatche: or Horrefe 
Wicks, corrodes and conſuines the proud Fleſn wh.ch grows Ove; Lint. 
Wounds and Ulcers, To which pw poſe ſevere} bits of Cloth are 
waſh'd and ſcented with Sulphur, Nitre, and other ſuch like lu- 
gredients; after which they are reduc'd into Lint, We aifo make 
uſe of Lint which is ſcraped off the Linen with x Kite: Thi; 
Lint is very fine, and its principal Uſ is to cry vp a Wound, in 
order to diſpoſe it to cicatrize, 

Same Plegers are made like Stopplzs; theſe are fill N get, 
others are flit, and retain the Name or Hlanacent or Plovetr; . 
fi: ſt fall the Wound, arid the {eco COT e; ine ford r 4 © Cm. 
monly ſhaped like an Ove, awd wt in litter lam ao , 
others oval, as thuſe reprelentai iu che Peint Which 1 ſtinl n 
explain. 
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„ Fe, The three firſt ſmall Plegsts, m rkeii A, B. C, which you fee, 
Three fall and one of which is leſſer than the reſt, the ther middle: ſiz d. 
and the thira larger, are made of pull d I int, and ſpap'd like Olive: 
When they are intended to dilate a Wound, they are made harder ; 
but when they are only defign'.\ for the Conveyance of Medicines 
they are made ſoft, that the Part may nt be raſhly expos'd to 
fretting ond contuhon, In cale the Wound is not large, the leaſt 
ſort is uſed ; and when it is large and deep, the bippett are apply'd: 
but *ris always better to fill it with a greater Number of the leaſt, 
becauic they fit better. F 

D, E, The two others, D. E, are of the ſime Shape with the former, 
Two Plegets but thicker ; they are tied about the middle by a Thread four or 
five inches long, and are the Stopples which are firſt of all thruſt 


Tlegets, 


or Pluma- ! 
ceoli, to the bottom of a Wound, or large Impoſthome; we uſually 
| tie no more than the two or three firſt, i' being unneceſſary to 
bind the reſt, becauſe that being put in the laſt, hey always come 
out as ſoon as we begin to draw out the Precedent which they 
cover: Thus the Thread ſerves to draw out the Plegets, and dif- 
cover whether there be any more in the Wound, fince thoſe, 10 
which its other end is faſtr.ed, are the ]1:ft which are drawn our. 
F, The great Stopple, F, is furroun ed with a double Thread towards 
Great Ple- tbe head, becaulc being fitted ex.&ly to the ſize of the Wound, it 
gets. frequently happens that ic iwells very much, and that the Wound 


preſſes it ſo cloſe, that it requires a ſtrong Thread to draw it out: 
Tis principally us'd after the Operation ot Bubonocele, to ſtop the 
Aperture made in the Rings of the Muſcles ot the Abdomen, in 
order to return the Epipicon, or the Inteſtines. 

G, H, Theſe two Plegets, G, U, are round; the one little, and the 
Round and other larger, according to the Places to which they are to be ap- 
Hat Plegets, plied; they are not very thick, but they require Uſe and Dexte- 
rity to make them well. 


I, K. Tie two liſt, 1, K, are large oral Plegete, which are frequent- 
Oval Ple- ly us'd, and ſcveral are plac'd next one another when the Wound 
gets. is vaſliy large; and when a Chiurgeon makes ready his Appara- 


tus, he ought to prepare a much larger number than he 1cens to 
want, becauſe frequently he is obhge to cram in ſeveral, one at. 
ter another, and eſpecially when he is to ſtop an obſtinate Hemor- 
rhage, which requires a conſiderable Compreſſion of the Arteries 
and Veins whence the Blood proceeds; which is com monly done 
moſt <:\1!y by theie Means, which faſten the Ligatures which a: e 
thought proper to be made about the Veſſels, and retain the /typric 
Powdeis and Waters Jonger apply'd to the Apertures, This may 
ſuftice to give you an Idea of Strfples and Plegets ; Let's now pro- 
CEC to t gat of Tlaiſters. 
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Ficure V. Of PLAISTERS. 


rome are Compoſitions ſomewhat more ſolid than Ungrents Et molog 
or Cerats, and which are mollified, in order to ſpread them of the wo; g 
on Linen or Leather; after which they are externally apply'd Empl. 

10 all parts of the Body. The Word Emplaſirum is derivid trom {trum. c- 
the Greek Emplattem, which ſignifies to form or fix on ſometbic g, Plarſter;. 
and they are apply'd to the Skin, which ſerves as their Mould. 

The knowledge of Plaiſters turns upon their Matter, Shape and 

Uſes, 

By the Matter we mean two things, ei her the %% of which Matter e, 
they are made, cr the Compoſition with which they are cover'd. Plaiſiers. 
For thole applied to tender and fore Parts, as the Lips and Eyes, 
we make ute of Taflata's and fine Linn. For ihe robuſt Parts, 
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as the Arms or Lege, we uſe conrſe Linen or Frffian, and ſome. 
time Leather. As to the Compoſition, tis difficult to particy- 
lrize, Plaiſters being compos'd of all things which we find on 
the Earth; Wax, Fitch, Oyls, and Greaſes, are the moſt com. 
mon Materials; to them are added Lithatge, Ceruſe, Gumms, 
Liquors, and an infinite variety of Powders, purſnznt to the ina. 
ture of the Plaiſter intended, and the Properties requiſite, with 
repard to the particular Caſes in which they are uſe}, Of theſe 
different Drops, ſome compole the Baſis of the Plaiſter, and give 
it a Brdyz and others ate added, in order to diſtribute aud impart 
their Virives to it, which paſs from thence to the Parr to which 
*is appy'd: The Mixture and Coctian of all thele Ingredients 
form a compleat Salte which eaſily ſticks, and which may be 
long k:p*t in Roll, without any diminution of its Vntue. This 
ſort cf Remedy. to which is allow*'! a moderately hard Conliſt- 
ence, was cott by the Ancients to fomenr, mollity or forti— 
ſy the Parts by Medicaments capable of faying on them ſ:veral 
hours, nav, fever | )2ys withour corrapting. Whien this Matter 
is to be ud, is held near the Fire, in order to {read and extend it 
on ſome ſoft Stuff, | 

The Shape or Figure of Plaiſters is ſo much varied, that 'tis 
impoſſible to mention all of them: We reduce them only to two 
g-ncral forts Which are ſtiaight and crooked: Under the firſt 
jort, are comprehended thoſe Plaiſters which are bound by right 
Li es, as the Goiorg and ſquare ones; and under the ſecond Spe- 
cies are thoſe which h-ve a curve Cicumierence, as the circular, 
ove!, and thole thap'd like 2 Creſcent; both kinds are agu in divi- 
ded into ſmell, mid ling aud lirge, zccommodated to the figure 
and ſize of the Parr on which they are to be laid. Further, 
there are univerial ones which are proper for all Pats of the Bo- 
dy, as tłœ round! and ſquare ones; Particular ones, which are 2. 
dapted ta cv tel i arts, ani nct to the whole, as thoſe ſhaped like 
the Malteſe Croſs: Ani tir ly, there are thoſe call'd peculiar ones, 
becauic tec are folely appiicable to a particular Par, as to the 
Feritonæumm in Lithoiomp. 

Flaiſters are vecell yy, in general, to retzin the other Remedies, 
ei ber in the Waun, or extended on its Surface; and in Particular, 
to impreis the Virtues of the Micdicaments of which they are 
compos'd: Witi regard to this 1-{t Ule, ſome dry and cicattize a 
Wound as Diapalma; others concutt anu digeſt the Pus or Matter, 
as Diachylon; others empty and chanſe, as the Mundicative; an 
others mollity and d iſſipate, as Dialotanum; and fo of the eit. 

Theſe twelve Plaiſters, engraver «1 this Plate in as many dite. 
rent Shapes, tor Neatt-eis-jake, ought ail of them to fave, about 
their Circumterence, an Edge et the prewith of one or two Lines 
left uncoyer'd with the Compoſition, 

The firſt, A, is Circular, the commonet ani moſt frequenly 
uſed. . | 

The ſecond, B, is © 4adrangu'ar, of which Shape there are both 
large and 1a31], 
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The third. C, is Oral, that is, of a curve Figure, longer than Q 
it is broad: Tis applied ro feyers) Wounds, which are longer thin Oval Plai. 
broad, and 'tis knotche by the 8. UMirs, in ider to ꝛ2ccomniodite fer. 
it the better to be laid on over the Plegets. 

The fourth, D, is Oblong; tis cut iu this Shape when intended 0 
to wrap round an Arm or Leg in a Frature: Several leſſer of the 05 9 0 
ſame ig me are prepared to wrip round Finger. Iiaiter, 

The hfth, EK, ſlap'd hke a Creſcent or Ha, Alen, i proper for . 

2 Fiſtula in the Airs, when 'i: on one fide: Very mall Pleiſters Cen 
of this ſhape are alſo 2pply'd to the Eyr-brows, Finijter, 

The fiath, F, is a {riangular Ploifter, ſo ſhap'd to fir it to the p 
Indenrure of the Gen in the Drivorneele, Triangilar Platters are Nin Ur 
allo uicd in the Fila Lid rymalis, or Fiſtala of the Eye, but are 1er. 
cur much ſmaller. ; 

Tbe teventb, G, is cut like the Croſs of Malta, and js very pro- (7 
per to be apply'd to the remaining fat cry of an amputated ee 
Member; the fame Shape is allo wen ( a line Paitter 3, ply'd Croſs Play 
after the Amputation of a Firp-r, fer, 

The eighth, II. is tne 1 in. lot Pl aiſter, fo called on a2rcannr of 11 
its Hi le in the micdic: Its vie is for Fradtoms wie h a Found; dow 
and che convenience of thi Arerrure is, ther the Wound way be Hlagter. 
drels'd without taking off the Plaifter ail ronc i, Tis allo uſe- 
ful in Broxchotomics. [ 

The ninth, I, is the Trapezian Plaifler, kootchid or cut at the Tropetial 
two ends, to render it pro; er for unequal M-rrbers, Planijter;, 

The tenth, K. is called ihe Eſcuicheon I lciſler. be cauſe ſhap'd * 
lke one: Tis 2 large Plaifter cut in this Form, when the Inten- Eſchuiche- 
tion is the Application of Veſtcatories betrwix' the Shoulders, on Plaiſters, 

The elevenih, L, is term'd the Hypfiloide Plail%er, becauſe * 
ſhap'd like the Greek Y: Tis app'y'd to the Perinaum after Li. The Hf 
1,9, loide Plats 

1 he twelfth, M, is call'd a T, by reaſon of is reſem ling that Her. 

Let er: is apply'd ro Inciſions of that Figure. There are ſe— "A 
veral other Plaiſters which 1 don't mention here, becaule it fre- 7% T 
query depends on the Chiturgton to ſhwp2 them contorm to rh Plar{ier. 
Part, or Malay, tur Which they are uled. 
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FIGURE VI. Of BOLSTERS. th 
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Olſters are pieces of ¶inen Cloth folded ſeveral times don! le, 
with which we cover or {urround 2 part; they are uſed ei- 
ther dry or moiſten'd in jome Liquid, pur ſuant to the reſpective 
intention of their uſe, | 
tov calls They are cared in French Cem preſſas, which Name they de- 
o picl- rive from their Compre lon of the part to which they are ap- 
{3 #2 iy; ang that it may be <qually preficed all over as it ought ta 
French, be, the Linen of the Bolſters n.uſt be wholly free from all man- 
ner of Seams and Sclyages; à circumſtance which the Chirurpeen 
yuakt to obſerve in all the Linens which ke uſes fer the Dreſſing 
2 Wounde.. 
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You will be perfealy acquainted with the Nature of Boes, 
when I ſhall have inform'd you of What, how, and whereture 
they are made. | 

The Matter of which they ere compoſed is always Linen Of what 
Cloth, which ought to be even, ſoft, clean and well waſh'd in Bolſier; are 
Lye or Supe-Suds: They muſt be very thick when a great Prete wade, 
ſure is requiſite, or the Part is to be defended againit a fevere 
Cold. New Linen is improper; and *tis a general Rule, that 
all che Linen which a Chirurgeon uſes ovpht to be always half 
worn, that it may be the more pliable and ſott. 

We cannot here preſcribe any otherwiie than in very general Hom they 
terms the ſhape and ſize of Þolfters, becauſe they ought to be are made. 
roportion'd to that of the Part, the coveniency of the Patient, 
aud a thouſand Circumſtances of the Malady it ſelf ; we ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, that they ought always on all ſides to exceed the di- 
menſions of the Plaiſters which they cover the breadth of one or 
two Fingers, There are of them quadrangular, triangular, long, 
traverſal or oblique, circular, and of various other Figures, in all 
which there is not ſo much regularity obſerved as in thoſe of 
plaiſters. I have cauſed the principal forts to be Engraven on 
the Plate, which 1 fall alſo explain to you atter two Words, con- 
ccrning their uſe. | 

Bolſlers ſerve for five Ends, Firſt of all, they ſecure and faſten Ire fore 
the Bandage. Secondly, They conſerve the Heat of the Part the; are 
which they defend from Cold. Thirdly, They keep on the %ore mage. 
the Liquors which they have imbib'd, Fourthly, They fill up 
the inequalities of an Arm, or a Leg, and make the Band fit the 
better, Fitthly, they prevent the Lagqrer in its cxtenſion of the 
Part, by reaſon it is then wrap'd around with a Circular Buller, 

The firſt, A, of all the Bolfters is the quadrangular, and that A 
molt frequently uſed, becauſe procer in many Caſes, and fir to Square 
be applied to all places ot the Body. Tis made large or tirall, Bolſter, 
as occaſion requires. 

The ſecond, B, is by the Ancients calied the Splenic Boller, B 
from its ſhape which is oblong reſembliug that of the Spicen, Splenic 
It alſo admits of different Names, purſnant ro its various manntrs Boiſter, 
of Application; being put on upwards is cl.'4 a lovg Bol/ler, 
when apply'd a-croſs *tis term'd tranſe er ſal, and when obliquely an 
oblique Boiſtcr, 

the third, C, is the long Polſter, fo colld when apply'd at 3 
length on a Leg or Arm; ho it wrap'd araund thote Parts, Long Bol- 
would be term'd circular: Tis much narrowed than long, aud feer. 
is not commonly fixed according to the length of the Part any 
otherwiſe than un er a Splent; when "tis ultd circalarty ris to 
render a Member even, ur hinder the Lagui with with "ts 
bound from Pairing ir. f 

Tue fourth, D, 15 a circular Bolſter cut at one end to the wi 7) 
ce, which rendets it the fitter to be apply'd to the ureven Places Cirrrdar 
of a Part, and to Fraitures of the Arms and Legs, in which Peer. 
Caſes the Chirurgcon canngt be wi hout it. 
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The ſth, K, from its Figure ſtyF'd zrianguiar, is proper for the 


Trimigelay Groin, and is always made very thick, that by a vigorous Pref. 
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ſure it may prevent the falling of the Epiploan or Inteſtines thro' the 
dilated Rings of the Muſcles of the Abdomen. 

The fixth, F. ſhaped like a Malteſe Croſs. to adapt it the more 
exactly to the extremity of the amputated part, for "tis particu- 
larly uſcd in Amputation; it ought to be whip at each Ang, 
left the ſeveral pieces of Linen which thicken it being loose, 
ſhovid wrinkle as *ris laying on. 

The ſeventh, G, is a iindow Bolſier with an Aperture in the 
middle, to admit the egreſs and regrets of the Air by the Wind. 
pipe zfter the Operation called Brochotomy; *tis alſo of preat uſt 
in Fracturts with Wounds. 

The eighth, H, is the 7rafetial Bolſter, ſhaped like the Plaiſter 
of that Name, that is, cut in at each end in order to fit it the bet. 


ter to the Members of an unequal Surface, on which 'tis always 


laid circularly. | 

The ninth, I, is a large ſqnare Bolſter, cut from its two inferior 
Angles towards the middle, to accommodate it to the ſhape ot 4 
Shoulder, Which is to be cured in caſe cf Luxitions of the Eu. 
meris. i. e. Shoulder, and the Omoplata, or Shoulder Bone. 

Tue tenth, K, is cal'd the Lozenge Bolſler, bt cauſe its ſides or 
ed;;es, which are fix, make oblique Angles which are equal to 
their oppoſite Argles, as are alſo the ſides; this Shape is frequent. 
ly given to Belffers rather than round, becauſe they ſerve to the 
ſme purpoſes as the circular, and *tis eaſier and more expeditions 
to cut in 2 right Line the four Angles of a {quare Bolſter, which 
is the moſt common, than to ſhape a round one exactly. 

The eleventh, L, is compoled of three narrow long Bolſtere, two 
of which imrerſect cach other like St, Adem Croſs, and the other, 
which you fee vertically ſituate, cuts the other at acute Arges, 
they are ſucceſcfully apply'd in this order in AHururiſinæ and Varire:; 
becuſe that having thiee Bolſters in the middle, they the moe 
con preſs the Flace where the Veſſel is open or relaxed. 

Toe tweltth, M. is a round Bo'ſter, ot which ſort there are 
ſome as perteetly round as Balls; and others which are only © 
on one tide like half Globes: Bork the one and the other are pnt 
under the Arm-pits, before making the Bandage, after the Retucti- 
on of a luxated Shoulder; one of them is allo chp'd into the Hands 
of thoje who have d:tlocared or broken their Arm Bones, 

To cenciude, theſe lait are {rife Eolſters, fore of which, N, N, 
are thick and iquare, to be appiy'd atter Bleeding in the Ari or 
Foot. The two O. O, are long; they are uſed with Lipatures 
of the Velicl; to tie the Thread upon; and the two others, P, P. 
are rolled and very ſcnall, in order to be employ'd in Sutures, and 
particul. rij tlolr of a Teudon. 
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Hands Fter having” provided a Wound with Tents and Plegete, and Defonition 
having cover'd it with 3 Phiſter and B. liber, we finith by of Bandage. 
N. N, Bandage, or binding up. Win h is nothing but 5 incumvolation of 
Irin or Bind extrautly carried around ſome Part of the Body, order 
patur's to preſerve or reſtore Health. 
P, P. Before we cn pr m 1 Randoge, we muſt knom what a Band ha- a 
es, and is, What we c:}] a Buben, is a long and broad Lia vent Band is. 
with which we cover and wrip up thoſe Parts which require 
It, in orcer t9 their Ac. eſta liſhment. Obierve ten the Otte 
ference betwixt Baud an Bandage, which is, that ihe Bard 
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Several 
different 
Bands. 


Forr qua- 


The Firſt Demonſtration 


the Bandage is made, and Bandage is the Uſe and Appoſition of 
the Band. 

Bands ſeveral ways differ amongſt themſelves, wiz. with regard 
to their Matter, ſome being of Leather, others of Linen; with 
regard to their Figure, which ouzht to be adapted to the various 
Parts which they are to bind; with relation to their Size, ſince ſome 
are long and broad, others fhort and narrow, or long and narrow, 
broad and ſhort, and in their Structure more or lef artificial, fince 
ſeveral ought to be cut expreſs for ſveral particular Cafes ; an: 
others are found ready made, as a Napkin, a Girdle, gc. tor ne- 
ceſſary Uſes, 

In a Band we conſider its Body, which is its broadeſt an! 
ſtrongeſt Part; and the Extremities are taken either according to 
their breadth or length, which are what we call the principa! 
Parts; fo that there are always four Parts in a Band, how ſmal! 
ſoever it may be; for it cannot want two Bounds to its Length, 
and as many to its Breadth. | 

Moſt Bands relemble Rectangular Parallelograms, or long Squares; 
but ſometimes ſeveral Incifions are made at their ends, and even 
in their middles, as you may diſcern by this Plate, 

Four Qualities are neceſſary to a Band to render it perfect: 


lifications of Firſt, that its Matter be good, that is, if of Linen, that it be 


& Baud. 


General 
Diviſton of 
Bande ges. 


neither too old nor too new, that it may be ſoft, looſe and light: 
Secondly, that it be clean and well-waſh'd, that it may not im- 
preſs any noxious Quality: Thirdly, that it be of an even plain 
Cloth, not wrought, and that it be cut the right way of the 
Thread, by reaſon, if cut the other way, *cwill flicken and tear; 
that it be ſmooth and free ſrom Hems or Knors, as Bolſters are, 
tor fear of giving Pain: Add alſo, that it ought to have no Sel. 
vage, if we deſire the Binding to be compleatly pertorm'd. What 
remains is, that we muſt take the ſame Care of our Bands of 
Leather or Stuff, 

Bandages are either common or proper: The Common may 
be apply'd to ſeveral Parts for ſeveral M-ladies; as fimple Bandages, 
as well equal as unequal; and the proper are only uſeful to cer- 
tain Places, and ſuch and ſuch Diſeaſes: And the number of thele 
laſt forts is as large as that of the various Parts of the Body, [ 
don't pretend here to explain them all to you, the Diſcuſſion of 
them is ot ſuch a large Extent, that it requires a particular Courſe: 
] ſhall treat no tarther of Bandages, than what is neceſſary to en- 
able you to comprehend the Operations which I am to demonſtrate 
to you, 

Bandage is either {imple or compound: We call that ſimple which 
is barely a Wrapping round h one fingle Band, from which 
nothing is cut, or ro Which nothing is auded. This Bandage is 
of two forts. equal or unequal; the ſample equal Band ge is Cit- 
cular, it ſurrounds the Part like a Hoop; the Termination of the 
Band is even, without any Imparity of Circuits: The ſimple un- 
equal ſubdivides it ſelt into tour forts: It is cail'd Doloire, when 
the Circumv s lutions deviate but liitle, yet covesing one another; 
| they 
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Of Chirurgical Operations, 


they are nam'd Mouſſes when they grow more irregular ; they 


are rerm'd rampant or winding, when they ſtray ſo tar from each 
other, as to dilcover diſtant Spaces betwixt them; and renversd 
Bandage, when the Inequality of the Part requires the folding and 
turning of the Band in{1de outwards : Compound Bandage is that 
which is compos'd of ſeveral Bands join'd together, or ot one a- 
lone cut into ſeveral Parts. 

All Bandages are not begun and ended in the ſame manner: 
dome begin with one of the Extremities of the Band, as thoſe of 
Fractures; Others at ſome diſtance from one of its ends, as thoſe of 
Phlebotomy ; and allo by the middle of the Band, when *tis roll'd at 
both ends, as the Cajeline. 

Frequently the firſt part of the Band is plac'd on the Part af- 
ſected, ſometimes on the neighbouring Part; at other times on a 
diſtant and oppoſite Part, and always purſuant to the Intention of 
the Bandage; but it ought never to be ended upon the Wound, 
becauſe the Pin which faftens the laſt Part of it, will not fail to 
afflict the Patient with the utmoſt Pain. 

Bandages are ſubſervient to Remedies, or themſelves ſupply the 
Plice ot them. The number of theſe laſt is very great; tor all the 
Bandages uſed to Fractures and Luxations al noſt ſolely cure them: 
The different uſes of Bandages occation their various Names 
as thoſe are called ucarnative which cloſe the Lips of a Wound; 
thoſe expulſive, which draw or guide outwards the purulent Mat- 
ter of Abſceſſes and Ulcers ; Theſe Sores are very commonly car'd by 
the laſt Means. As tor the firft fort, they are only ſubſervient 
to Remedies, and they are calbd retentive ; they are very com- 
mon in compariſun with other Bandages, and contribute no far- 
ther to the Cure, than by retaining the Medicaments on the Part 
affected; there are alſo ſeveral of theſe which are only proper for 
certain Parts, as the Throat or Belly, which cannot bear any other 


Bandages, 


The Matter of the Bandage having all the Quilifications above» 
mention'd, the reſt depends on the Chirurgeon, who, throughly 
inſtructed in the difference of Bandages and the Caſes to which 


| they ought to be apply'd, has no more to do than to apply the 


Bands properly, and take them off with addreis. 

The Part will be equally bound up, if the following Circum- 
{tances be duly obſery'd : The Chirurgeon mult place the Patient 
in a convenient Poſture, that he may cauſe one or more of his 
Servants to hold the Part to be bound : The Band muit be hard 
roll'd up, ſo even that the Convolutions exactly cover one another 


Application 
of Banda © 
ges. 


Their Cie 


Hew to bind 
up well, 


like concentrical Rings; he takes it in one hand, and holding the 


firſt part of it in the other, he muſt proceed without heſitation, 
or giving any Suſpicion that he doth not know where to begin: 
From which Moment, that his Patient may not languiſh, he ought, 
with equal Diligence and Exactneſs, to ſurround the Part affected 
with the Band: Neatneſs and a good Grace are neceſſiry, that 
the Patient, thoſe with him, and the Operator himſelf, may be 
pleas'd with his Performance, The Bandage done, he muſt ex- 

D amine, 
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amine, wkather the Circumvolurions are fcurcly and equal 

made, whether it be neither too le nor too hard, and whethe: ; 

well adante | to the Form and Sub ſtance of the Part: Then, t Ion 

place the Part in fvch manner on Cuſhions, that it remains firm ſhe 

and free from Pain; obſer vivg, 28 4 genere Role, that the Po. to 

ſture of the Arm be ſomewhat bent, and the Leg wholly e 5 

tended, - | + wh 

Nhat to be It the Dexterity of the Chirurgern appeus by his exact and , 


herd in wear Appotition cf the Bands, 'tis not leſs diſcover'd by his 14. Tor 
takmg off king off the lame, when he acquits himſelf with Eaſe, withoy: end 
the Ban- Confuſion and Trovble. To unbind the Part, he muſt put ir jr "11s 
dages, the ſame Pofture it was when bound vp; cauſe the By-ſtancer:} ort 
to hold it frm, and then unoing the Apparatus, and neatly ad Spa 

tenderly taking off the Bands, unrolling them now with on beg 

hand, then with the other, without letting them flip out & | the 

either; and above all, taking care to avoid giving any Pain: Ban 

they ſtick to one another, or to the Part, to diſengege them t- Rer 

more eaſily, they muſt be maiercd with ſome Liquor, which ſh: 1 

is to be diverſified, purſuant to the State of the Indifpofition.} 4 

Oil, tor Inſtance, is us'd when the Part is in Pain; Wine, when per! 

tis cold or weak; and Oxycratum, or Vinegar and Water, Wa] fory 

inſlam'd. f alce1 

Particular Let's row examine ſome Band ges, which are repreſented 1 
Bandages, the Seventh Plate; in which | have cavs'd to be engraven only forn 
thoſe of daily Uſe, and which a Chirurgeon is indiſpenlibly oblige! | mer 

to be intorm'd of. the | 

11 The firſt, A, is the Veil or Coverchef, fo called, becauſe it co. T 
Veil or Co- vers or wraps round the whole Heal: Tis made of a Napkia, ] very 
wverchef, pleated in two Pleats, in order to be put on the Head; and off win 
the tour Corners which hang upon the Face, there are two when of tl 

are ty'd under the Chin, and the other two in the Nape of be ont! 

Neck; this Bandage is uſed meſt ot any, and is proper for Wounds | its 


of the Head, be © 

4.8. The ſecond. B. is the Forchead Cloth: Tis of two ſorts; ce it m 
Ferehead- Simple, which is made of a Band tuin d circularly round the Hea'; | come 
Cloth. and the other fig u'. which is compos'd of ſeveral pieces, or n. d2ge 
ther foldivgs of loth fewe( together, and provided with four is wt 

Ribbons, ar the four Corners, to tie it at the back part of the T] 

Head: This Bandage is per icular to the Front, narily 

"Y; The third, C, is the Scafular, ſo called from its refting on the | Hand 
The Scapu- Shoulders: Tis made of a piece «f Cloth of two or three Foot | to th 
lar. I'ng, and ſeven or eight i ches broad; *Yis cut in the middle in Catel 
proportion to its length, that ir may come over the Head, Its Ul: Tt 


1s to ſuſtain all Bangages ppy 1 to the Breaſt and Belly, One of enouy 
the C's ſhows lat our of its hee, ard the gt! er that apply 'd 10 Erds, 


the wounded Pott. tive, 

4. D. The tourih, D, is the Nati, we tiko one of a ſufficicr: I Wour 
The Nap- Lengih to go round the Body, „ it long ways three or for If tere. 
4. times, and with it bind up lj Woun's of the Eroalt and lat to th 
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The fifth, E, F, G, is a bleeding Ligature ; tis about an Ell . E, F, G. 
long, and two Fingers broad: E ſhews it you before tis us'd; F Bleeding 
ſhews you an Arm after 'tis bouud up; and G informs you how Ligatute. 
to apply a Ligature to the Foot after bleeding, which is called a 
Stirrup, I ſhall more largely diſcourſe on theſe two Bandages, 
when I treat on the Operations for which they are proper. 

The fixth, H. I, is a Bandage for the Arm or Leg, called the 6. II. I. 
Tortile or: Minding Pancage ; it conſiſts of a Band rolVd up at the Winding 
end, two or three Fingers broad, and about rwo Ell: lung. When puya ge. 
'ris apply'd to the Arm, 'tis begun by a circular Circumvcluion 
or two about the Wriſt, and continued to the Shoulder, Icaving 
Spaces betwixt each Round; and when 'tis us'd dn the Leg, ir 
begins with a Stirrup, the fiſt End being clapt under the Syle of 
the Foot, and aſcending by winding Degrees to the Thigh: "This 
Bandage is barely retentive, its ſole Buſineſs being ro keep the 
Remedies fixt on the Part, H is one appiy'd to tlie Arm ; and I 
ſh; ws the Band of which dis made. 

The ſeventh, L, is the plaineſt and moſt ſimple of all: *Fis 7 . 
pertorm'd with a ſmall ſhort Band, no longer than what is necel- iu 
ſary to po once or twice cirectiy rcund the Part, without either £aidage, 
aſcending or deſcending, 

The eighth, M, is another ret»ining plain Fandage; to per- 8. M. 
form which, a broader pic ce of Cloth js necefiary than the for- Another 


mer; *tis ſometimes tied on with final Strings, or elſe ſewed to Plain Ban- 


the Part, dage. 

The rinth, N, is a Bandage proper for a Leg, which is to be 9. N. 
very tight bound up, and 1s pertorm'd with fuch » Band as the Return 
windirg or tortile Bandage; the firſt End is placed under the Sole Bandage. 
of the Foot, from whence tis roll'd a-croſs in ſuch manner, that 
on the Inſtep it makes a ſort of St. Andrew's Croſs ; after which, 
its Circumvolutions are continued to the Knee-I'an : But it muſt 
be obſerved. that, at the Place where the Calt of the Leg begins, 
it muſt be turn'd a-croſs; which Courſe is to be continued till it 
comes to the fulleſt part of that Member; for otherw:fe the Ban- 
dage would fit hollow, and not keep the Leg equally tight, which 
is what is neceſſary. | 

The tenth, O, is a Band equally roll'd at both ends; *tis ordi- 19 O. 
n3rily apply'd by the middle, each of the Ends being held in each Bandage 
Hand, This Band is broad or narrow, long or ſhort, according rolld at 
to the difference of the Parts, or Sores, It ſerves to make the both Ends, 
Capeline and Spica Bandages in very frequent Uſe, 9 

The eleventh, P, is a ſmall Band two Fingers broad, and long 11. P. 
enough to roll twice about the Part; 'tis ſlit near one ot the Incarna- 
Erds, to paſs the other through it: This Bandage is called Incarna- tive Bas- 
tive, S:rcotic, or Uniting, by reaſon it re-unites the Lips of the dage, 
Wound made long-ways, in order to ſpare by that Means a Su- 
ture, This Bandage is begun, by fixing the middle of the Band 
or Inſtance, it 'tis to be 
uled tor the Forchead, to which *tis particularly adapted, the 
middle of the Band muſt be plac'd on the Occipur, or hind part 

I 2 of 
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of the Ticad, and running the two Ends on both 1:d-5 above the 
Ears, one end is run or chang'd through the other on the right 
1142 of the Wound through the Shit; then drawing both of them, 
the edges of the Wound are brought to joiu iv exitly, that 
they may unite without any Deformity. 5 

12. Q. The twelftk, Q. is a Brraiage with four Ends, Tis made of | 
Bandage a Linen Band, whoſe two Extremities or Ends ate length- ways 
with four cut in two :; When they re cut in three, *tis a Bandage with fi 
eds, Ends: And when caca of them 15 divided into teur, of eight 

Ends: This Bandage is proper tor feveral Parts. We place it 
chicfly among the Hcarnatixes, tince it ſerves to cloſe the Lip: 
of a Wound made a-crofs, By the Aſl:tance of theſe two laſt Ban- 
dyes, miny Sutures are avbi ed, trom which the Chirurgeon 
ovght to exempt his Patient as mach as poſſible, becauſe they will 
always, in order to their Care, prefer their being ſubjected to the 
obtuſe Senſe ot a Bandege, to the ſuſiering the ſharp Pains of a Su- 
ture, 

13. R. The laſt, R. is a figur'd Band ige, repreſenting a T; 'tis call 
The Ban- figur'd, becauſe made of two Bands ſew'd together: There ar: 
dage I. imple or ſingle ones, as this; and others which are flit and dou- 

ble, which are uſed on fever] Occaſions. This Bandage is :. 
dapted to ſeveral Parts; tis us'd above all in Lithotomy and the Fi- 
tula ot the Anus. 

f I ſhouid deſcend to the detail of Bandages, I muſt ask your 
Patience for a much longer time than we are allow'd to pals in 
our Aſſemblies; wheretore, what I have faid will be ſufficient to 
give ycu as much Information as is neceſſary at preſent : After 
which les proceed to treat of Butures. 
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ure is a Chirurg Operation, which, by means of a Thread- Definition 


iF rd-Needle, contrib tes to the re-uriiting and reſtoring to a 
pertect Continvity the parts of our Bodies violently divided, and 
that whilſt yet a Viecdirg, 

The Word Suture is taken in two Senſes; either for a Con- 
nexion of the Bones of the Cranium or Skull, join'd together by 
a fort of Saw-Teeth, which engage or bind them one within 
another; or for the ſewing up of Wounds which require it: In 
the þſF of which Senſes we nander ſtand it, when we often affirm 
Suture to be the beſt means that can be uſed for the re-uniting 
oft Wounds zuſt m:de, when Pandage. favour'd by the moſt ad- 
vantzpeous iu. rarnct compaſs that en; brcauſe the 
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Lins of the Wound being brought to approach each other by the 
aiftance of the Points of the Needle, the principal extremities 
of the Fibres, which were either cut or torn, return and apply 
to each other, and to the ſtate in which they were before their 
Fractute and Separation, 

The Ancients invented ſeveral Sutures, which they reduced to 
three ſorts, the Incarnative, Reſtringent and Conſervative, 

The Izcarnative is fo called, becauſe that re-uniting the Edges 
of a Wound. and retaining them ſo join'd by means of the Thread 
drawn thro' them by a Needle, it cauſes them to conglutinate, 
knit, heal over, and re-aſſume their priftine Continuity. Theſe 
Incarnative Sutures are ſubdivided into five Species, which are 
the inter ſected, the tortile or threaded, the pegg d or feather'd, 
that with a buckle or claſp, and the dry Suture : Of thele five 
Species we ſuppreſs two of them, as too cruel and wholly uſe- 
leſs, which are the pegg'd or feather d, and the Suture performed 
by a buckle or claſp, The former is term'd the pegg'd or pine 
Suture, when perform'd with wooden Pins; and the feather'd, 
waen done with the wills of Feathers : The Operator threads 
two or three Needles with a double Thread, which is paſs'd thre 
the Edges of the Wound, making holes at a Fingers diſtance 
trom c:ch other, and in the Loops of each of theſ: Thread: be 
fixes a wooden Peg or Pin, or the Quill of a Feather, and binc's 
them with the ends of the ſame Thread, that the Quills my 
keep the edges cf the Wound cloſed ; but preſſing them ſo 33 
to cauſe continual Pains and Obſtructions, followed by ſeveral 
miſerable Accidents: To perform the other Operation, the Ancien:s 
had curve 6:1ckies pointed at both ends, one of which they thruſt 
into the upper, ard the other into the lower part af the Your, 
to cloſe its Lips. You will ealily judge, by this Recital of theſe 


two Sutures, how cruel, and at the fame Time how uſeleſs they 


were, tince in the Cates where they ſeem molt neceſſiry, as in 
deep Wounds, where the contract:on of the divided Fleſhy pas 
keeps he Mouth of the Wound very wide, and in Wounds of the 
Tcndons, they expoſe the Patients to terrible Convulſions and 
Contritions. which are avoided by diminiſhing as much as pœſſible 
by med:rate Compreion the dilatation of theſes Wounds. | 
ibu proceed no farther on them; bur explain in a moment the 
tore others, which are the 1terſected, threaded or tortile, and 
ary Suttres. a | ; 

The rame cf Reſtringext is given to a fort of Sutures which 
p:cten to ſtop the blond in lorge Wounds, wheres there is an 
gerte of the more cunfidernble Veſſels 3 to which end ſeveral 
kinds of them have bren &-vied, of winch number are the Ser- 
n Alers. Tailors and Shins, che. Sutures, all of them mere 
uic.cls one than the hier; tor it we do but cven a little reflect 
on this Sirure, We canbet hp condemning it: Suppoſe then 
nit the dkin was fo evattly frowned wp, that the Blood could na: 
came du, Wld if nar glei under it thro? the Apertur“ of 
the Vellel, from u beuce ud run into ali the diſtant fpac-* 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 


bet w ixt the Muſcles; which weuld ſwell, putrify and gangrene the 

art. 8o that this Sut ure is nor retrench'd without juſt Reaſon ; 
and the rather, becauſe there are other more certun and lets 
painful means of ſtoyp'ng Boo. But yet the uſe of that of the 
Farriers is ye” retain'd for the Suture of Wounds in the Inteſtines, 
which I ſhall to morrow demonſtrate to you in the Cafirorhaphic 
Operation. | : 5 

The name of Conſervative Sture ie beſtum'd on that, which in 
large Wounds, in which part ct the Subftance is loft. prevents the 
ton wide Seceſſion of the edpe; of the Wound from each other ; 
but a Bendape ſufficing to th! end, tis nee!l]efs to run a parce] 
long Threads a-croſs a Wovn?, where they farigie us in the Drel- 
ſing ; and by their attraction, inceſſantjy irritate the Motion and 
natural Bent of the parte, *till they are cut or break 3; wheoretore ! 
diſmiſs it, to accompany the Reſtriagent or Stypric Suture in its ha- 
niſhmen!, 

'Tis not o my own Authority that I retrench theſe $izzrerer, I 
am not the ſole Proſccutor who has indifted them : The zmall 
advantage which reſults trom the uſe o 'em, and rhe Eyils vnn 
they cauſe, have continually drawa on their Condemnation, For 
the ſpace of above 30 Years. in which I have practis d Chirurgery, 
I have never either made uſe of them my ſeif, nor ſeen them us d 
by any other Chirurgeon; and of above four hundred Chirurgeons 
here at preſent aſſembled, I don't believe there is one that ever 1iw 
theſe Operations perſormed. 

The ſole advantage which we draw from Sutures is Re-union, 
in the Procuration of which two things concur, the Chirurgeon 
and Nature, On the Chirurgeon's part the obſervition of two 
circumſtances is abſolutely neceſſary: Firſt, to draw the Lips of 
the Wound to a mutual cloſure, and fſeconoly to keep them in 
that ſituation ; and on the ſide of Nature ſhe is obliged to make 
uſe of her Balm, as the moſt proper Cement to conplutinate and 
mutually re- unite the Lips of the Wound. ge not ſurprized, 
that | put the Chirurgeon b-tare Nature, ſhe would hbour in 
vain on a Wound, it his Indaſtry did not reduce the parts to 
inch a ſtate as is repirable by the Motion and Joices provided by 
ner wiſe Oeconomy to that end. Ia order to conceive how this 
le-union happens, we mult be inf:rmed that all the Parts of 
dur Bodies are compated of notizing but Tubes, perpetually tranſ- 
tus by Liquors, which engeavour to cif2erie themielves to all 
tte Parts, and, by continu?l impulſe, incline to circulate from 
de Parr to another: So that as ſoon as the Chirurgeon has clo. 
'21 rhe Lips the Wound by Suture or Bandage, and ſubjected 
tem to this Ditpobtion;z the Humours, which are perpetually 
«tempting to pats and revafs from one Lip to the other, finding 
de Conduits broken, fl ww out of the Veſlels, and their moit 
Zu-igous and bali; mie Particles flopoing in the Intervals, which 
ye rematy m a Wound, even the moſt exactly clos'd, there 
condcnſing and iadurating by the heat of the Place, and withal 
taining t. the two fices of the Wound, they keep themſelyes fo 
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The Firſt Demonſtration 


united, that the Extremities of the Fibres and Capillary Veſſcls, 
mollified and nouriſhed in a ſmall time, proceed to a perfect Con. 
tivuity of the ſame Texture as before their Diſunion, In tran. 
verſe Wounds, we cannot diſpenſe with the Ule of Sutures, and 
eſpecially in thoſe which Bandage cannot re-unite ; for when ſuch 
Bandages, as the wniting and mcarxative, are ſufficient immediately 
to cloſe the Lips of a Wound, the Patient ought to be ſpar'd the 
Trial of all other Means, Lacerated Wounds, to which pieces of 
Fleſh hang, as thoſe of a Noſe or Ear halt cut off, alſo require ſew. 
ing: But tis a Miſtake, to pretend to apply Suture to ſuch Part; 
as the Noſe and Ears, when they are intirely ſeparated from the 
Body, tho' ſome Authors have adviſed it: *Tis alſo ridiculous to be 
lieve, that tis poſſible to repair the Loſs of a Noſe, by the imme. 
diate Subſtitution of a Bit of Fleſh, cut out of the Thigh or Arm, 
and ſhap'd like Noſtrils, though ſome Authors tell us they have 
try'd it with Succeſs, . 

Though Sutures are infallible Means of the cloſurc of ti« 
Wounds, and procuring their Re- union; there are yet ſome ( . 
cations, in which the Uſe of them is interdited us. Six or .. 
ven Caſes, in which they ought not to be practiſed, are; Fir, 
in Wounds ſuſpected to be in verom'd, becauſe "tis proper to pr: 
vice an Iſſue tor the Potion, and to conduct the Remedies tote 
Interior ct theſe Parts, to which the Venom has inſiauated i: 
ſeit; Sccondiy, in Wemnds of the Breaſt, by reaſon of its con- 
tinval Motion; Thirdly, in thoſe accompanied with viclent In- 
fiammations, becauſe the point of the Needle would yet incr- : 
mem; Fourthly, in Contisſions, the Fleſh not being firm ent 23 
to bear the Thread; Fitchly, in theſe Wounds attended will, tin: 
Aperture of the great Veſſels, which are to be cluied by Ligature ©; 
Altringenis; Sixthly, in thote which diſcover the Bones, by 1::- 
jon of the exfoltation witch 1s to be expected; Ceventhly, 1: 
Wourds accorn pauico Witn 12 figna! Ins ot Subſtance, hecauic 7:5 
neccſſaty ro dtaw out che Pris or Maier, in order to the Reyenc 
ran ot Flech. ä 

\ hen a Wound is not of any of the kinds which I hve ju" 
mentored, and a Chirurpeon is convinced of the Necellity ot a 
Suture, before he proceeds ta h Operation, beſices the Atpa- 
#aiws common to a Wound, he ovght to be provided with taree 
things abioluteiy weceſi.ry to the performance of it; a Nee? 
A, Thread B, and a ſmall Jude or Tipe ; we orewarily chovic 
a Needle proportionabie to the Nature of the Wound, in or«tr 
to wh ch we muſt be provided with thoſe of ſeveral Shapes and 
Sizts: There are ſtramht ores, and others mor: or leis Curve; 
but the Cicoked ones ave Piejeroble, becauſe tbere re ro pioce: 
ot the Body io which they cannot be uled, and that ment cone 
veniemly than thote yhich ae roight 3 their Steel muſt not be 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 


through a Wound they don't rafe it. The head of this Infiry- 
ment ought to be provided with an Fye, through which the 
Thread or String is run, and its fides ſhould be excavared like a 
ſmall Gutter, that the Thread placing its ſelf in thoſe little Nut- 
ches, may not ſtop the Needle by hindriny its eaſy paſſige. . 
reaſon of the clumſy thickneſs it may give the Heao. Thr 
Thread ought to be even, round, equal, ſoft, and of a ft finen- 1: 
or courſeneſs for the Needle. The Epmay or Florentine Thread i 
preferred to Silk, becauſe when dyed it cuts the Fleſh quicker, |l 
thoſe Dyes being corroſive and cauſtic, The Thread is uſed {in le 
or double, purſuant to the force *tis to reſiſt, and waxing of it 
muſt not be forgotten, that it may not rot but hold the better. 
The Tube oupht to be of Silver, rather curve than ſtraight, in ord: r 
to be ſerviceable to all parts of the Body; ir ſhould be cut through 
to give paſſage to the Needle, and cleft ar the end to let the Thread 
through. Some aſſert the Chirurgeon's Fingers to be better han 
2 Pipe, to hold the edge of a Wound whilſt ſewing ; and u 
deed there are ſome Caſes in which its uſe may be di{p*ried wich, 
though not in all. C, repreſents how this Inſtrument muſt be 
ſhaped, | 

In performing of a Suture, hx or ſeven general Precepts are 
to be obſerved; the firſt ot which is, that the Wound be wel 
cleanſed of all clots of Blood, and other exotic Bodies: Secon4- 
ly, that its Lips be join'd by a Servant, who holds them clote 
during the Operation: The Third is, not to take in too much 
of the Skin, by piercing it obl;quely : The Fourth, not to penetiate 
the Fleſh deeper than is neceſſa: y, to avoid leaving at the bottom 
of the Wound, a ſpice where the Humours may amaſs and purri- 
iy : The Fifth ie, to lcave a moderate diſtance betwern the Stitch- 
te: The Sixth, ro avoid the puncture of the Nerves, Membranes 
and Tendons : ard the Seventh conſiſts in ſometimes venting the 
lower part of the Wound, to make it an Iſſue, Thus inſtructed 
with theſe gencral Rules, we may fer our Hands to the Work; 
but the mrerſelleil, the tortile or threaded, and the dry Sutures, are 
differently pertormed. I ſhall now demonſtrate theſe three one 
af er another. 

The Tnterſected or Interfliich*d Suture is fo called, becauſ: x 
each Stitch the Needle makes, the Thread is cut after having 
made a knot ; This Oprration is pertormed two ways, either 
with a ſinge or double Thread. To perform the former, the 
Operator takes his Threaded Needle in his Kight, and the Tote 
in his Lefelland. Some will have the. point dip'd in Oil. tha: 
it may give the lefs Pain at its entrance z then ſuppor ing the ſu- 
perior Lip of the Wourd vith the Tube, the Ozerator hruſts in 
the Needle, aud when *tis paſſed half thro' the Hole or Window 
or the iaid Tube, he draws it quite through; atter which, do- 


ing the tame thing to tte inferior Lip, he paſſes the ſame Thread 
through rhar from within, outwards; it the We und require 
he makes as many as are necefin'y, and 

alter- 
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afterwards knots each Stitch ſeverally, taking care not to tre 
the knot on the Wound, but ar the upper part of it; he muſt 
tye a Chirurgeon's knot, which is dene by piling the Thread 
twice through the ſame nouſe, by reaſon it holds better than the 
lingle knot, Some Chirurgeons place very fal Linen Bolſters, 
DD. under each knot. The other Specics of ieterſect Sutures is 
performed with a double Thread, wirh which the Necdle is thread. 
ed; the Operator makes a loop at its end, and when he has run it 
through the Wound, as the former, the loop leit at the inferior 
part of the Wound is ratied to the ſuperior, and the Thread run 
through it, after which having tied it with a double knot, he cuts 
it with the Sciſſ-rs. E. This Sature diflers frum the other not only 
in the doubling of the Thread, but alſo by its beginning at the in- 
terior Lip of the Wound, which is the Place where the Thread is 


to be noos'd, ard it has this advantage over the other, that 'tis 
more proper for deep Wourds, becaule ſtronger, and that it cloſes 


more exactly. | 

In order to the exact performance of theſe Sntures, the Chi. 
rurgeon ought to be provided with a Cuſhion, If, ſtuck with 
Needles, G, of all forts, ſtraight, curve, large, ſmall, round, flit, 


zul triangular, threaded with feveral ſorts of Thread, to the end 


that he may. have ready bcfore his Ryes what is proper for the 
Wound to be ſewed up; otherwile he will frequently be oblig'4 
either to make uſe of an improper Nerdie, or to wait the coming 
of one ſent for. 

Atter performance of the Sulure. there are yet ſome cflential 
Circumſtances to be obſerved ; the principal ot which is, that 
after having cloſed the Lips ct the Wound as exactly as poſſible, 
to provide for their remaining in the fame ſtate. Several Au- 
thors adviſe to apply to the Wound a Power called the Conſ'r- 
watrix of Suturet. compoſed of plurinous and viſcous Inpreci- 
ens, ſuch as Maſtick. Myrrh, Bolus, ani Aloe; of this Powder 
there is ſ:me in the Viel G, Orhers ffert the belt Remedy to be 
the nutiitive Juice, viiiich repairing fo the Part, procu: cs the Re- 
union: And Arcens's Balſam, which is in the little Pot H, i; 
commonly uſed, and with that the mall Plelget I 1s charged and 
rlap'd on the Sutu e. and after cards covered with the great 
Piedyct K, which is large er 27h to cxtend over the Knots, to 
the end that the Plaiſter not ſtich ing to them, the Dreſſing may 
te taken off without pain. Nrxr is laid on the Plaiſter L, which 
ouptt to be compoſed of viſcoe and alringent Ing edients, ſuci 
es that tor Ruptures; then the Goiſter M, moiſten'd in ſome Li- 
on9r which tortifies and fefſiſts Putretaction. As for the Ban- 
d- c, it ovght to be contorm'd to the Figure of the wounded Per. 
for wh'ch reaton i cannot He particulatly fpecified 5 but it m9 
be to ;erform'd as to retain the Lips of the Wound cloſe jo. hl 
topether. | 

The Tortile or threaded E£uture reccived its Name from ti 
Operator's Icariug the Neccies in the Wound, and winding the 
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Thread about them, in the ſame manner that Tailors do about 
their threaded Needles which they ſtick on their Sleeves, This 
Suture is alſo perform'd two ways; either Needles are run 4 
croſs the Wound, as that mark'd N, or as that which is pointed 
at by O, they are fixed on its ſides. Both of them are common- 
ly perform'd with two Needles; for the firſt, the Operator takes 
two ſtraight ſharp-pointed Needles, which, one after the other, 
with the help of the Pipe, he runs acroſs the Wound: He be- 
gins to enter them on the outſide of the Wound inwards, and 
draws them out from the inſide outwards, and finding them ſo 
diſpoſed, as that their Extremities make a regular Square, he 
takes a Thread which he winds about their four Ends, and croſs 
over the Wound three or four times in ſuch manner as he cauſes 
the Lips to cloſe exactly; after which, faſtning the Thread, he 
cuts off the Points of the Needles with an inciſive Forceps, and 
finiſhes with two Bolſters, PP, which are put under the Needles. 
The ſecond fort of Tortile Suture differs from the former only 
in that the Needles, inſtead of croſſing the Wound, are run a- 
long its Lips, as you fee in the Figure. I allow theſe Needles to 
he two exotick Bodies, which may inceffantly grate and raſe 
the Wound; but if they are ſupportable acroſs the Wound, they 
will not do any greater hurt in this Diſpoſition, fince they muſt 
give leſs pain, and cloſe a Wound without leaving any thing in 
it which can fatigue it. Theſe Sutures are admirably adapted to 
thoſe Parts which we cannot help moving continually, as the 
Lips, 


43 


The dry Suture is ſo called. becauſe it does not require any Of the dry 
Effuſion of Blood, nor does it want either Needle, Thread or Pipe; Suture, 


tis applied without pain: Tis alſo, bke the former, diſtinguiſh'd 
into two ſeveral (orts, becauſe ſometimes perform'd with a fin- 
gle piece of Stuff. and at others with two. To perform the firſt, 
the Operator takes a ſmall bit of Cloth or Leather, ſhapd Ike 
thoſe mark d Q, which be covers with ſtrong Glue, or ſome 


_ viſcous lng ecment which ſticks it faſt to the Skin, as Meal inter- 


mix d with the White of an Egg; be applies one moiety of it on 
one fide of the Wound, and when fix'd on the Skin, he draws 
ihe Cloth by its remaining part, in order to apply it on the o- 
ther fide, where ſticking it very fiſt, by that means cloſes the 
two Lips of the Wound: This Suture is very eaſily performed, 


but is ſolely proper to be apphy'd to ſuperficial Wounds. The g. erat 
other kind of dry Suture is not ſo lightly performed; the Chirur- ways of fer- 
zcon takes two ſmall bits of Leather, RR, cut in a triangular forming t/.1; 
Form, on one {ide of which are three Indentures, to each of which Ste, 


is faſten'd a ſmell Thread; rhef: Leathers are ſpread with ſome 
lugredient which ſticks them taſt to the Skin, and the ( hiruc- 
geen lays one of them on one of the Lips of the Wound, and 
ne other on the other, raking care that the two P:tces G1 
which they arc laid be avout a Fingers breadth dient from the 
extremities of the Edges of the Wound, as is exprell- by R; 

after 
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after which, by drawing the ends of the Thread, he cauſes the 
Lips of the Wound to cloſe, and tying the Thread together 
by a couble Knot keeps them join'd, ſo that the Re-union 
may eaſily be accompliſh'd, Some few the Indentures to one 
anather, or fix buckles on them in order to pats through a {mall 
String; and others only make uſe of two ſmall bits of Leather 
mark'd 8S, ſpread over with the ſame Remedy, and provided 
with the ſame Threads, Tapes, or Ribbons ; but this does not 
alter the Species. and ſerves only to the ſame end. This Suture 
is extraordinary effectual in Wounds of the Face, by reafon that 
avoiding the deforming Marks occalion'd by the Points of the 
Needle, the remains of them are very little ſeen after their 
Cure. 

I don't mention figur'd and angular Mounds, becauſe their dit, 
ferences may be ſo numerous, tha! tis imp: ſlible o ſhew you 
here how to ſew them all; I ſhall only hint to yu in general, that 
we always begin the Stitches of the Interſecled Suture iu the Angles, 
when there are any, and in the middle of their right or circular 
Lines, when there are none: We make as many Stitches as the 
length of the Wound requires, obſerving not to make them too 
cloſe, nor too far from each other, bur at ſuch a reaſonable diſtance 
from one another, as the danger of the Wound's ſeparating again re- 
quires, cloſing firſt and with the ſtrongeſt force that Place which 
is moſt violently inclined to diJate, by reaſon that keeping that 
firmly cloſed, all the others vill of themſelves remain in the Situ- 
ation in which they are placed. 

When a Wound is Re- united, the next Task is to take off the 
Suture; in order to the performance of which with Prudence 
and Addreſs, the Chirurgeon ought to be thioughly acquainted 
with two things; when, and how to take it off. He muſt know the 
time of removing it to be, when he fiuds the Wound perfectly 
well cur'd ; when there is nothing left to cicatrize but the ſmall 
Stirches made by the Needle, which always keeping thoſe Holes 
open prevents their cloſing : The way of their removal is different, 
according to the nature of the Suture ; the Iuterſected Suture is re- 
moved one way, the Iortile anot! er, and the Dry yet another way, 
If an Interſected Suture, a imall Probe ought to be run under the 
Thread, atter which it muſt be cut rear the Knot on the Probe, 
and afterwards in drawing it out by rhe Knot the Finger muſt be 
kept on the Wound in ſuch manner as ro prevent its opening a- 
gain: If a 7iytile Suture, the Thread around the Needles is un- 
wound, and the Needles dextrouſly drawn out; taking care that ic 
be done without Violence, for teur ot renewing the Wound; and 
it a Dry Sature, nothing is requitit® but Water to moiſten the bits 
of Linen or Leather ſtuck to the Skin, which being wetted eaſily 
come off, 

his, Gentlemen, is all that I have to demonſtrate to you to 
day in general of Operations and Sutures: To morrow we ſhall 
begin with the Operations practiſed on the Lower Venter, heren 
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following the Courſe of the Anatomical Demonſtrations, in which 

we firſt examined the Parts contain'd in that Region, they being 
moſt ſubject to Corruption, and alſo thoſe where is made the firſt 
Preparation of the Juices, which are afterwards to be diſtributed 

through the reſt of the Body; beſides which, we have alſo another 

Reaſon to begin with them, which is, that they are more expoſed 

than others to thoſe Maladies, whoſe Cure of right belongs to the 

Chirurgeon. 


The End of the general Account of Operations. 
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THE 
Second Demonſtration 


O F 


Chirurgical Operations. 


. — AS . . 


Of the Operations practiſed on the 
Lower Venter. 


GENTLEMEN, 


LY) 


AN is no ſooner Born than an indebted Tribu- 
Fl tary to Chirurgery, and muſt immediately ſuffer 


one of its Operations, without which he will be 
in danger of Death ſoon after his Birth: He ſcarce 
ſees the Light when he implores the Chirurgeon's 


Let none pretend, that this Operation practiſed on the Navel- 
ſtring is none of the Chirurgeon's Right, becauſe Midwives are 
made uſe of to perform it; tor though excited by an ill-ground- 
ed Modeſty, the Chirurgeons ancicnily iaſtructed Matrons in the 
Art of delivering Women, 'tis yet a 'ſruth, that the Delivery of 
Women does not leſs depend on Chirurgery, than the Diſeaſes 
of the Eyes, Teeth, the Stone, Fractures and Luxations; which 
are yet practiſcd by Perlons, diſtinguiſhed by the Appellations of 
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Ocnliſls, Tooth-drawers, Litho:omiſts and Bone-ſetters, ſince all theſe 
leveral Operators have no tarther Succeſs in the Cie of theſe In- 
firmities, than what is owing to their conforming to the Rules 
preſcribed by our Profeſſion. 

The Chirurgical Science is of ſuch large Extent, that we have 
been obliged to divide it into ſeveral Proteſſions, to which ſeve- 
ral Perſons following their Genius have ſolely apply'd themſelves; 
and really the Parts of Chirurgery are ſo numerous, that *tis very 
difficult tor a Chirurgeon equally to excel in them all, tho” he 
muſt not be ignorant of any of them ; he muſt not ſet Bounds 
to his Knowledge; and this is what diſlinguiſhies him from theſe 
particular Operators, 

Thote Chirurgeons which either don't make the Delivery of 
Women their chief Buſineſs, or reſolve not to meddle with it at 
all, ought to know how the Ligature of the Nadel. ſtring ought to 
be performed, becauſe that either being c all' at the Moment of a 


Woman's Delivery, or being alone with her, they will ſee the 


Infant expire in their Arme, if they are ignorant how to adjuſt the 
Navel-ſtring. 

This Ligature muſt not be long deferred, for the Reaſon I am 
going to offer: You may have been informed by my Anatomy, 
that the Blood is convey'd from the Mother to the Child along 
this String, by the Umbilical Vein, and that it returns from the 
Intant to the Mother by the Arteries of the ſame Name; which 
is manifeſt by the Pa ſation of thoſe Arteries which we feel all 
olong this String, and which aniwers to the Motion of the Child's 
Heart; ſo that you may very well conclude, that by retarding 
the Ligature, the Child may loſe all its Blood, becauſe the Arterics 
inceſſantly convey this Humour to the Placenta, where it may run 
out at the ſame Mouths through whych it before repaſſed to the 
Mother ; and now no more returning by way of Umbilical Vein, 
to repair the Loſs of what was yoided, this Iſſue need remain but 
a ſhort rime to kill the Child, 

This Operation, which is calld Embruotomy, from Embruoa, 
which fipnifi-s Infant, and Temnein, to cut, becauſe it conſiſts of 
the Section of the Navel of a Child juſt born; This Operation, 
I fay, though one of the plaineſt in Chirurgery, requires all the 
Application of him that pertor ms it, becauſe tis accompany'd with 
{ome very nice eſſential Circumſtances; and we have known ſe- 
veral Children die, where it has not been well done. The man- 
ner of acquitting your ſelves perfectly well in this Caſe, now 
follows: 

The Operator tekes a Thread, which he folds five or fix times 
double, about the length of a Foot; at each end of which he 
tics a Knot to keep the Threads together, and prevent their en- 


tanpling in the Ligature: With this Thread, A, thus prepared, 744 A 


he ties the String two Fingers breadth from the Child's Navel, 
making a double Knot at firit ; after which, returning the Thread 


to the other fide, he makes ſuch another, which he repeats a 


third time for greater Security; then, with a good pair of Sc1/- 
ars, 


as The Second Demonſtration 


Sciſſars, B, ſars, B. he. cuts the String a Finger's breadth beyond the Liga. 
ture, ſo that there remains no more of the Navel-ſtring united to 
the Child's Belly, than three Fingers breadth in length. 

This Ligature oupht to be moderately hard; for if it be ſtrain d 
too tight, it may happen to cut the Navel-ſtring, eſpecially if of 
Silk, or fine Thread: Nor ought it to be too ſlack, for fear the 
Blood ſhould eſcape through it; which would occaſion the Death 
ot the Child, before the Flux can be diſcerned, becauſe the Child 
is then dreſs'd; and this is what happens but too often. We then 
obſcrve the middle betwixt theſe two Extremes; and after the 

Ligature is made, and the String cut, examine whether no Blood 
iſſues forth, which is an evident Proof of the well Performance 
ot the Operation. | 

The +rriſt takes a bit of Linen, of the breadth of three Fin- 
gers, which he moiſtens in Oil, or covers with freſh Butter, to 
wrap up circularly the remainder of the bound Navel-ſtring, vrhich 
railing up a little, he reſts it on a ſmall Bolſter, with which he 
has provided the Child's Belly ; he puts a ſecond on the Navel, 
and binds the whole with a Linen Band four Fingers broad, 
which is roll'd arcund the Body. 

An lncon- Sometimes the Navel-(tring growing dry, renders the Ligature 

ventence 70 too black, and occaſions the iſſuing forth of ſome drops of Blood 

be avoided, by the different Impulies of that of its Arteries, which makes 
continual Efforts, in order to reaſſume its ancient Courſe z in 
which caſe the Ligature ought to be drawn tighter z wherefore 
the Chirurgeon ought not at firſt to cut the Threads near the 
Knots; but, on the contrary, ſhould leave them a little longer, 
that he may wind them yet ſome Rounds about, if Neceſſity re- 

uire it; 

, When the Chirurgeon has done what we have juſt mention'd, 
he leaves the Remainder to Nature, who has the Care of ſeparat- 
ing this String, which ſhe accompliſhes in ſeven or eight Days: 
It muſt always be left to fall ot its ſclf, without forcing it by too 
much Impatience, tor tear, eaſt rearing it off too ſoon, and be- 
fore the Arteries are re- united and ſhut, there ſhould happen any 
Loſs of Blood. | 

Wich regard to this Operation, there are but too many vulgar 
Errors, to which the Chirurgeon ought not to give any Ear, 

A pernici- Some Women pretend, that betore the making of the Umbili- 

ot: Miſta ke. cal Ligature, all the Blood in the Veſſels of the Navel-ſtring 
ought o be returned forcibly into the Child's Belly; this would 

prove a pernicious Practice, which we ſhould carefully avoid; for 
the Blood, refrigerated by the exterior Air, being commonly 
clotted, would be capable of producing Obſtructions, and putri- 
fying in the Body. There are others who affirm, that a Wo- 
man ſhell have as many Children, as there are Knots along the 
Navck( ring ; to which they alſo add, that the red ones ſignify 
Boys, and the white ones Grls but theſe Knots being occafion'd 
fo'c'y by the Dilatation of the Veſſels, which are fuller of Blood 
in oe plice tai another, c 2 Miltake to think that they beto- 
ken 
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: ken the number of Children which a Woman ſhall have, fince 
we ſec s many in the Navel-ſtring of the liſt Child, of which 
| one Wonen is delivered of ar the Age ot torty or fifty, as in that 
ot the firſt Child of a: orher, deliv-r' at cighteen or twenty, 
Others Well have the L1gture made qui'e cloſe to the Belly in 
* Girls, and more dift-nr in Boys; bec2uſe they imagine, that the 
Ports deſtin'd o Gererarion, having an *fhinity with the Navel- 
String. will for the furure be proportionable ro the Portion of that 


49 


* which is then leit. But you ou:hr not to have any regard to 


thele Projudices, which cannct be all' w'd to be any thing better 
than Goſſip's Chat. 


Of GASTRORH APH V. 


| 1 Hough Gaſtrorhathy be one of the moſt conſiderable Ope- 
by rations, is yet only a Suture apply'd to Wounds of the 
belly: The Word is compounded of two Greek ones, vix. Va- 
cup  gaſter. which ſiæniſies Belly, and de, Suture; and as this 
kind oi Swing is not only practisd on the Abaomen but alſo 
on the Stumec's and Inteſtines, *ris neceſſary that he Chirurgeon 
* ſhould be iuſtructed on the Wounds which happen to thoſe 
parts. : 
The Womnds of the Belly are of two forts; they are either pene- 
trating, er ſuch as po no farther than the containing parts, without 
$ eniri.g the Cavity; when they require no other treatment with 
regard to their Cure, than what is apply'd to ſimple Wounds of 
all the other parts of the Body. 
Ol penetrativg Hounds, ſome are without, and others with Læ- 
> fion ot the concain'd parts; thoſe which do not prejudice the in- 
' ternal parts may allo be dreſs'd like fimple Wounds, endeavouring 


Etymology 
of the 
Word, 


to procure the moſt ſpeedy Re-union poſſible; but as for thoſe in 


> which the contained parts are wounded, the Chirurgeon muſt care- 
fully examine thoſe parts which may be hurt; for ſuch Wounds 
have all the particular Signs which point out to us the Viſcera, and 
Places to which the Blow was extended. 
Ot all theſe Wounds, ſome are accompanied with the iſſuing 
| forth of ſome part without Læſion, and others with the breaking 
| through aud Union together; and as well in the one as the o- 
| ther, the part which ſallies out is either the Epiploon, or the Inteſ- 
tine, or both togerher, Further, in theſe ſorts vt Wounds, either 
| the Parts are lately iſſued iorth, the Inteſtines are not yet ſwelled, 
nor the FEpibloon putritied 3 or, on the contrary, th: Parts having 
been long expoſed to the Air, and the luteſtines then tumefied, 
require carmmative ard diſcuſſive Remedies to aſſwage them; and 
as tor the p.rr ot the Epiploon which is ſtarted out and corrupted, 


the Chirurgeon oueht to apply a Ligature, and ſeprate it trom 


the other, as 1 ſhall preteatly thew you, 
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The lower Venter may receive a Wound from every thing 


ment which which is capable of giving it in any other part of the Body; bu 


made the 
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How we 
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in whatever place the Wound happens, 'tis always prudent to 


demand a Sight of, and examine the Inſtrument with which the! 


Patient was wounded, as was done in the Caſe of Henry tie 
Third of France; where the Knife which the Traitor made uſe 
of was found to be a Foot long, and bloody tor the breadth 
of four Fingers; which made the Chirurgeons conclude, that 
the Inteſtines being pierced, had regard to the Situation of the 
Wound, which was confirmed by the Accidents which fol. 
lowed, and his Death eighteen Hours after the reception of the 
Stab, 

We diſcover when a Wound is penetrating, or penetrated by 
the Probe, or what iſſues from it, as the Epiploon and Inteſtine : 
And becauſe thoſe Wounds which penetrate may hurt all the 
parts contain'd in the lower Venter, it depends on the Chi. 
rurgeon to diſtinguiſh, by the Signs which appear, which are 
thoſe which are touched. V hat I ſhall next lay down, ſhall be 
almoſt all the general Signs on which we cannot eatily be de- 
ceiv'd. 

The ſituation of the Wound pives the Chirurgeon the firſt No. 
tion of the part which may be hurt ; fince knowing by Anatomy 
which they are which are placed in each Region of the Belly, 
*tis probable, that if the Stroke had been received, for inſtance, 
in the right Hypochondrium, tis the Liver which is attack'd ; and 
if the Wound be on the Left, the Milt will receive hurt; and ſo 
of others. 

The Excretions are certain Marks of the part wounded ; for 
inſtance, it *tis the Liver, a great quantity of Blogd, of the Co- 
lour of Vermilion, will iſſue out of the Wound ; if the Milt, 
there will not come out ſo much, but 'twill be blacker and 
thicker, becauſe that Humour is leſs attenuated, and has con- 
tinued longer in that laſt part; if the Sromach, the Ailments 
Will run out; if the ſmall inteſtines, there will proceed a white 
and chilous Subſtance ; the great Inteſtines being pierced, we find 
evacuated fœculent Matter, like the Urine of the Blader when 
opened, 

The Wounds of the ſeveral parts of the Venter have alſo 
each their proper Accidents, which enable us to diſtinguiſh them 
trom one another; by proper Accidents we mean thoſe parti- 
cular to each Organ. The wounded Liver afflicts the Patient 
with ſharp Pains, wich extends to the Entiform Cartilage ; the 
Reins, the Ureter, and the Bladder, are never woundea, either 
together, or apart, without being attended with a difficulty in 
the Urinary Excretion, or the Patien:'s avoiting U:ine tinged 
with Blood, aid fometimes pure Blood: Wourds in the Stomach 
occaſion Hiccoughs, Vomitings, Contorſions of the Belly, and 
Sweats accompanied with the Refrigeration of the extreme 
Parts; and Wounds of the Inteſtines, eſpecially the ſmall ones, 
are accompanied with flequent Dcbilitier, cxteme Pains, Suffo- 
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extions, Nauſeatiugs, à continual Fever, infupportable Thirſt, and 


great Iaquieruves ; All rhefe © ircumſtinces are by Guilleme au re- 


] ned to have tollow'd the Wound ot Henry the Third, King of 


France and Poland, : : 
Tho' a Wound happen not to be the preateſt, it yet very fre- Certain 
quently happens that the Inteſtine iſſuss forth: An able Artiſt n of ihe 
knows, at the bare ſiglu, whether tis touch'd or not; though Trceſtme 

ir ſnould even be in a diffrent Part from that which comes out. being 
When the luteſtise 0.15 and grows fliccid, 'tis a ftzn that there worded, 
is an Aperture, through which an Infl:mmation has cicaped 3 but 

when tis extended and tumified, *ris au evident ſign that *us not 

pierc'd. : 

We ought not to be ſurpriz'd, if the Inteſtine very frequently Hy the 
iſſues torth without the Epipon; the Reaſon of which 1s ealy Epiploon 
to be conceiv'd ; 'tis, that the Epiploon commonly deſcends no dyes not al- 
lower than the Navel, whence in Wounds below that part this ways come 
unctious Net does not appear without, unleſs in ſuch Perſons out with 
where it takes up a larger Extent , it falling as low in ſome, as the Inteſtine: 
the Scrotum. . 

We ſhall here treat of the Cure of no other Wounds, but thoſe Prognoſtic 
of the Inteſtines and Epiploon, by reaſon 'tis them alone which of theſe 
require the Operation that J am abe ut to teach you. Bur before a 7omys 
Chirurgeon undertakes them, he mult remember to give no other dubthut. 
than a doubrtul Prognoi'ic corc-rning them; for of theſe Wounds, 
there die more than elcape: He muſt alfo be informed, that the 
ſmall Inteſtines are more diſſicult than the large, as well by reaſon 
of the tenuity and tenderneſs of their Subſtance, which is leſs car- 
nous, and conf: quently not {1 fir to cicatriſe, as becauſe what paſ- 
ſes amonyſt them being more liquid, does more ealily eſcape 
through the Wound. 

Let's now prececd to the manner of re placing the Inteſtine 
when *tis ſtaited out, and is not wounded; after which, we ſhall 
treat of the Inteſtine hen wounded, and when Suture is requiſite 
to its Cure. 

A Chirurgeon, when he finds the Inteſtine is got out, as I How to re- 
have already binted to you, and, by its extraordinary Tumefaction, place the 
diſcerns that *ris not pierced, ought to return it into the Belly Intefline. 
as ſuon as poſſible, after he is informed that *tis juſt come out; 
for 'tis then caſier to re- place it expeditiouſly, eſpecially if the 
Wound in he Abdomen be large enough, and he perform it in the 
following manner, The Patient — be plac'd in ſuch a Poſture, 
that the Wound be raiſed to the higheſt place poſſible ; if it be 
above the Navel, he may ſtand, or fit; if below, he muſt be put 
to Bed, and his Buttocks and Thighs raiſed much higher than the 
reſt ot the B; when on the right fide of the Loin, the Pa- 
tient mult be laid on the left; and on the contrary, it the Wound 
is on the left, he myſt be turr'd on the right; to the end, that 
in theſe Poſt res the reſt of the internal Parts don't vuſh towards 
the Wonnd: Then, with the two Fore-fiagers, and not witli Wax- 

Candles, as ſome Ancicuts Wil have it, the Chirurgeon mult, by 
E 2 little 
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To be ob- little and little, thruſt the Inteſtine into the Belly, taking care not 


to withdraw the Finger which is within, before that withour 
be entred, for fear leſt thar part of the Inreſtine which is thruſt 
in. not being continually detained by one Finger, don't inſtar]; 
fly our again. This Operation muſt begin with thruſting in that 
part of the Gut which came out laſt, and end with returning 
that which {u(t ſtarted out, that each part of it may be reſtore] 
to its utual Place. It the Vatient can continue breathing outwards, 
during the thruſting in the Inteſtines, they will enter more com- 
modioutly, by reaſon that during the Expiration the Diaphragma 
drawing upwards, the Cavity of the Lower Venter wil! thereby be 
enlarged, In the mean time, the Chirurgeon mult cauſe the Lips 
of the Wound to be held bv a Servant with both hands, to hinder 
the Inteſtine from iſſuing out again: And laſtly, the Patient muſt 
be ſtirred and ſhook, that the Parts may re. aſſume their natural 
Potion, | 

But if the Inteſtine has been long out, and is ſo ſwell'd and 
enlary'd, that 'tis impoſtible, whilſt in this Condition, to thruſt 
it into the Abdomen ; the re-placing of jt muſt be procur'd hy 
one of the two, either «dſipating the Ventoſ:ties, or enlarging the 
Wound. | 

In order to diſibate the Venteſities, whoſe Cauſe is alway; 
the Impreſſion ot the Exterior Air, which, reſrigeraring the 
Inteſtine, occaſions an Obſtruction in its Veſſels. and excires in 
the carnous and tendinous Fibres, Convulſions which ſwell it: 


ſwelling of This Organ is fomentcd with Water and warm Wine, when 
zhe Inteſtine. neither Convenience nor Time will allow the preparing of Fo- 


Fiſt way 


mentaticns of thick or decay'd Wine, Aniſe, Fennel, Camomile 
and Mclilor, with the Addition of a little common Salt, It the 
Chirurgeon happens to he in the Camp, where nothing is to be 


of Remedy. gotten to warm and mo'lity the Iateſtine, he ought to oblige the 


Patient ro make Water, and with the Urine, whilſt warm, fo- 
ment this Part, in order to diflipate the Wind. Some Authors 
preſcribe the applying to it Animals, as little Dogs cut open . 
live; and Ambroſe Sare propolcs the making of 1everal puncti— 


The Needle, ons on the Inteſtine, wi h the Needle C; ot which Practice he 


Seeond 
Way. 


Four Con- 
ſicderations 


aſſures us to have ſeen good Effets; but the Needle muſt be 
round, that it may only remove the Fibres of this Canal with- 
out cutting them, as it would do if it were edg'd, flat, or trian- 
ular, 

Ii this firſt way, being try'd in all its Parts, doth not ſufficiently 
ſuccerd to return the Inteſtine, the Chirurgeon muſt proceed to the 
ſecond, which is to enlarge the Wound: To the methodical Per- 
formance of which, tour things are requiſite to be exainined; 1. The 
Place to be enlarged; 2. The ſize of the Aperture to be made; 


10 be mage, 3- The Inſtruments to be uſed; and, 4. How to apply to the mak- 
ing this Enlargement, 

As tor the firit Point, ſpecial Regard is to be had to two Per- 
ticulars ; firſt, That che Intettines be prevented iſſuing oat at the 
di ated Place; and ſecondiy, That the Wound may &:fily conglu- 
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tinate and cloſe, without any Acci{eats ſupervening to obſtruct, 
and that the Chirurgeon avoid them as much as poſlible, in keep- 
ing as far Ci} ant as he can from the whie Line, which is form'd 
only of rencinous and nervous Parts. 
Wuh regard to the fecond Point, which concerns the Extent The /econd. 
of the Aperture, it 0u;zhe to be proportion” to the bulk ot the 
Irteſtine, which is withour, and is deſigu'd to be rorurnd, cares 
tylly woiding the enlarging the Wound any more them is exactly. 
nec: ſſary to allow Palſige to, and afliftt in the reſtoring of the L'art 
to its ploce. 
The third conſiſts in the choice which ought to br made of the The third. 
Infrumonts, wh i are of two forts, wiz a Prove D, will an Ince 
fory, or Inc:fro Kaſe, E. The Probe mutt be Ie low'd. or chati- 
nell'd, long, {trong, and, for neatncis ſake, of Silver. The Iuciſion 
Knife ud in te Operstion ſhould be curve, edp'd on one fide, 
ad flu on the other, being above all pruvided with a bation at the 
end, tor fear of prickirg che Inteſtine. 
Loftly, the fourth Article regards the modus ficiendi; to dif. Lie fourth 
charge which, the Chirurgeon tenderly places the lataſtine at tl. 
part oi rhe Wound, oppotire to that which he would dilate, and 
extend father; be covers it with a Bollter dipp'd in warm Wine, 
and cauſes it to be held down by a Servant; then he tikes the 
channell's Probe, and dextrouſly wiroduccs it imo the Wound; 
then turns it trom one ſide to the other, carefully avni.ling the 
ergnping the Inteſtine berwixt the Peritoneum and the Probe; 
this Probe is held in the lefr Hand, in order, by ir, to raife out- 
wards the Place where the Inciſion is to be made; then, with 
the right Hand. he pulls the Inteſtine a little, in order to be fe- 
cure that tis wholly dite g gd ; after which, tiking the luci- 
ſion Knife in his laſt mention'd Rand, he fl:des the Point rate the 
Channcl oi the Probe, and at once, or feveral Times, cq ally cats 
the Peritonaum, the Vuſcl's and the Skin: It muſt be obſerv'd, 
that it is the body of this Infirument that cats; I would fay, 
that part of it which is eg'd from the Hatt, to ſome diſtance from 
the Point, which ought not to cut at all, becauſe ir ourht al- 
ways to remain in the Channel of the Probe, and the Incition Krite 
is to be dawn cut by putting the edge arainfi the Place to be 
cut. 
The Wound being ſufficiently dine, the Imeſtine is to he 
returned into the Be ly, in the waenner which 1 have already 
ſlew'd you. Tus is what relates to the Inreſtine when 'tis not 
wounded: Let's next examine What Gught to be done when 


118. 


When, by the Signs I have abſerv'd to yon, the Chirurgeon Preclire, 
is convinc'd that the Inrcftine in pierc'd; it rhe Wenn be not with re- 
in that Portion of it, which is without the Boy, be ought to gard to the 
drav- our nie TI it, in rer to che voaur to fin: where ir is; Iuteſiimes 
wen diſcove 'd, he conliders whether it be tra! or l rg e; whe- ofen 4 47 
ther but one, or ſeveral. en ' tis very hietle, or not larger I bund. 
than a Wound with a Bockin or Penknife, is ncedlſs to ſt 
E 3 it; 
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it; Nature, ſeconded by a very exact Diet, is able to cure it; fed i 
But if it be large, as thoſe made by the thruſt of a Kite or the 
Sword, or there be two er three, as it ſometimes happens, the. drav 
Furriers Suture is to be apply d. there 
Of the Fur- This Suture is fo call'd, from the Furriers uſing this way of ſw. 1 8. 
riers Su- ing up thoſe Rents made in their Skins in flaying of them : gone the! 
ture, or have given it the name of a raisd Suture. by reaſon the Stitches it ul 


moſt rais'd riſe one above the other, on the Lips of the Wound The Chi- not 


Stitch. rurgeon commonly takes raw flat Silk, F; it muſt be flat, fuch firſt 
as Women uſe in their working Tapiſtry. that cach Sti ch being do t 
the broader, may the better ſtop the Aperture of che Wound ; ir piy'd 
muſt be raw, that is, not dycd, becauie ſeyeral Drugs enter into A: 
the Dyes, which might envenom the Wound hy moiſtaing jr thin! 
with them: He makes uſe ot the Needle. G, which is straight and der'd 
round, for the Reajons I have already hint+d, | aw 

Linen There are prepar'd four Thinbles, or Finger ſſalls made of UI. Body 

Thimbles, nen, HHHH ; two of which ſerve to put on rhe homb and whic 
Fore- finger of one of the Servant's Hande, ad the wo other form 
for the Thumb and Fore-nnger or the Chunrpron's left land: 'Thre 
Theſe Thimbles are uſed to prevent the Inteitines flipping theo h Need 
the Thumbs and Fingers with which tis hela, winch 'twould cer. of th 
tainly do without them. The Opcratur takes in his right {ond ture 

O” the the Needle threaded with the Silk, and runs it acroſs the two brane 

Stitches, Lips of the Wound at a higher place, end a little below makes a draw 
ſecond Stitch in the ſame manner, not forgeiting to twilt the end hard, 
of the Silk under the ſecond Stitch, rather thin &notit: Ile con- the 
tinues on as many Sti'ches as the length of the Wound req tires, Blood 
and leaves betwixt each the diſtince of about the thicknets of a acrol; 
Crown Piece, ending by a Stitch beyond the end of the Wound. may 
as he began a Stitch beyond its Circumference, that it may be of th 
ſewed vp fo ex cty cloſe, that there remain no ſmall Orißce as lo 
through which any thing may eſcape; and at laſt he faſlcus ur fallen 
twiſts the Silk at the laſt Stitch, that he may not be oblig'd to tie order 
any Knot, natur 

Precaution 'Tis, by way of Caution, recommended to the Operator, to with 

to draw out leave out, at the Wound of the Belly, an end of the Silk about 2 our | 

the Silk, Foot long, after the I:it:ſtine is put in again, that he may have it tition 
in his Power to draw it out, wien the Wound of the Inteſtine be. times 
ing cicatriz'd, it becoines in rely 1cparated from it; this is a port garury 
ot the Practice which n ut not be omitted; it is cuſtomary, at the great 
finiſhing of the Suture, to cut the Silk clue to the Necale, aud in. the 
leave the end of it at the end ot the Suture. 7 to thi 

Meth! But I affirm it to be much better to leave the end at the be- the T 

preferable ginning; and my Method is thus: At my fi . Such, inſtead of geon 

20 others, Jraweing through the whole length ct the Si k, | leave hangin” the Ir 
there an end of about a foot and half, zud cri no mote thiw hold t 
than I judge ſufficient to ſe the Woun'; I faſten the rwo eg other, 
by twilling them on the Stitches veateſt them, as I baye toid rurgec 
you, and find, by this way, I pain two Advantages ; ons is, cher — 

ve 


the ſewyiog being ſooner fiuiſh'd, the Inteſtine is lis Time ere. 
| ; 14 
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ſed to the Injuries of the Air, and ſooner put into its place; and 
the other is, that we hereby ſpare the Patient the Pain which the 
drawing through the lenpth of a foot of Silk, as many Timrs as 
there are Stirches, muſt occaſion. 

Some Authors order a little fulverid d Maſtic to be laid on Afaftic 
the Suture, in order to conglutinate ir the ſooner ; bat, believing uſeleſs. 
it uſeleſs, and corfidering thit though *rwere neceſſ-ry, *rwould 
nor long remain there, I adviſe the returning in the Inteftines the 
firſt Moment p:-Nible, becauſe the natural Hrat of the Belly will 
do them more 299d than all the Reme tes which can be ap- 
iy'd. | 

As ſoon as the Tnteſtine is reſtored to its plice, the Chirurgeon Replacing 
thinks of accommodating the Epiploon, when diſplac'd or diſor- of the Epi- 
der d: bur firſt he ſees whether it be corrupted or broken, which ploon. 
always happens when it has continued a (vail time without the 
Boy. He muſt then tie it ard ſeparate that Partion of it 
which is putriſied, before the replacing it in the By; to per- Mamer of | 
form which Operation methodically, he takes a corrle waxed binding it. 
Thread, or a ſmall String, I, at the end of which he hien ſtraight 
Needle, K, threaded. He draws the Epiplcon a little farther out 
of the Body than it is already, that he may not make his Lig1- 
ture upon that which is corrupted ; he then binds this Mein— 
brane twice or thrice round the ſound part with the String, 
drawing the Ligature modcrate'y tight, for fear, leſt if too 
hard, it ſhould cut in the performance, or in leaving it too ſhck, 
the Veſſels which are veiy numerous ſhould pour out their 
Blood in the Cavity of the Belly, He runs the Needle through 
acroſs the proper Subſtance of this Organ, that the Lipature 
may not ſlip, then he cuts it off within helf a Finger's breadth 
of the Ligature, leaving out of the Body an end ot the String 
as long as that of the Sik, to draw it out when the Scar is 
fallen off, Next he puts the Epiploon into the Belly; and, in 
order to enable him to extend it over the Inteſtines, which is its 
natural Place, he a little moves ad ſhakes the Patient, Thus 
with regard to the Epiplocn, this is the merho4 taught us by 
our Predeceſſors, and followed to this Day by the greateſt Prac- 
titioners; but Monſieur Mareſchal aTures us, that he has ſeveral Practice of 
times replaced the Epiploon partly come out, without either Li- Monſicur 
gature or Extirpation, and no il Accidents have enſued it. His Mire!chal, 
great Practice, as well in the Hoſpital of la Charité at Paris, as principal 
in. the City, and his exalted Reputation, which have raiſed him Chirurgeon, 
to the higheſt degree of Chirurgery, don't allow us to doubt of 
the Truth of what he advances; wherefore the young Chirur- 
geon cannot fail in imitating him. After having put into order 
the Inteſtine and the Epiploon, a Servant ſhovid with both Hanis 
hcld the two Lips of the Wound in the Abdomen c ofe to each 
other, that the Organs may nut again fly our, wiiiiſt the Chi- 
rurgeon diſpoſes himſelf to perform the Suture of the Belly, Au- 
thurs propoſe to us ſcveral Methods to perform it. Guido will 
bare us to ſew on one fide oi _ Wound the Peritanæum with 
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the Muſcles ; and that. on the other we ſhoviId make that the 
Muſcles touch the Permonenm 3; becauſe, as he aflerts, the Perito. 
nem re-urites better with them than without them. Albucrajis 
makes uſe of the Tortile Suture ; Lanfranc approves of that which 
is knotted from two Stitches to two Stirches 3 Celſus preſcribes 
two Curve Needles threaded with the fame Threa), that they be 
paſſed thro' within and without rhe Wound, and thit then chang. 
ing Hands, the Operator wake as many Stirches as the Wound re. 
quires, There are others who aoviſe us to the feathered or wedy. 
ed Surure ; but, with Galen, 1 prefer the interſected one, which 
is Jeſs trenbl-jom, and the ſecuteſt of them all. It muſt be per- 
formed thus. 

The Chirurgeon muſt have two hrge Curve Needles, M. M, 
thleided with the String N, which is better than Thread, 
becauſe being coarſer it will not cur the Lips of the Wound, 
He puts his Fore- finger into the Wound, in order to hol: the 
Peritoneum. the Mutcies and Skin together; then with the o- 
ther Tiand he thruſts one of the Needles thro? into the Belly, gui- 
ding the Point on his Forc-fiog'r, to avoid pricking the Epi;looy 
(a) or Inteſtincs: He pierces ſrom the inſide ourwards one of 
tlie edges of the Wound tar erouph forwards, that the Suture 
may hold the better, and refift the continval Motion ot the 
inferior Venter; and having drawn out his Needle on the our. 
ſide, he takes the other Needle, with which he picrces the o— 
ther fide of the Wound in the fame manner, and with the {ane 
Precaution as at the firſt Stitch, obſerving, that if he held the 
firſt Needle in the right Hand to un the Thread from the 
Right to the Left, he ought to draw the ſecond thro? from the 
Lett to the Right with his Left Hand. If the Wound is Lge 
enough to make two, three or four Stirche- ; the Needles muſt 
ſo many times be thieided with another String, which mult be 
run thro? in the ſame manner with the firſt; after which there 
muſt be as many knots made as there ate Strings, and they 
muſt be made double on the ſuperior Lip, by paſſing in the fit 
Stitch the String twice thro' the fame lo p, which is coll:1 
the Chirurgeon's knot, becauſe it holds better than any c- 
ther, 

When the Chirurgeon happens to be obliged to take feveral 
Stitches, he begins them at the lower pat of the Wound, and 
muſt obſcrve, that they ought to be cloſer to „ach other in yu; 
tures of the Belly, than in thoſe of any other part, by reaton of 
its motion; but before the knoiting of the Strings, a large Lin- 
en Tent O, ovught to be applied at the lowelt part of the 
Wound, and to the head of this Tent mult be faſten'd a Thiewd 
P, tho? it has a Head Q; wave of the ſame Linen, for tear 
Jeſt it ſhould fink into the A/domen, is very neceſſary there, 
as well becauſe it ſecures a Paſſige outwards tor the ext 
ſated Blood, Pits, and other exotic Bodics, as by reaſen that n 
keeps the Wound open till the Inteftine and Epiploon are hevied, 
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when the Thread may be drawn out; this ought to be ſhort, that 
r may not penetrue tarther then the Peritouæum, and its point 
nuſt be pulied or unſpun, that it may no! hurt the Epiploou nor 
loteſtincs, when they happen to rate againſt it. 

The Wound, Tant and Knots of the Suture are uſually co- 
ve ed wich flat Pledgets, R. R, ſpread over with Balſam; after 
wlich, over them all, is laid a large Aſtringent Plaifter S, to 
which is next added a Bolſtcr T, moiſten' d in hot Wine, an 
all of them are covered with the Circulir Bandage made of a 
Narkin V. aſſixed to the Scapular Bandage X. Tis proper to 
make uſe of an Embrocacion of Oil of Rotes and Brandy ro the 
whole Region of the Belly ; and it tor the fiſt emolitent and 
jeſolvent Fomentations are made, they will prevent Tenſion and 
Inflammation, Accidents which frequently attend theſe forts of 
Wounds, 

Some Authors direct the Practice of a like Sutufe on the Sto- 
moch; they pretend th:t that part being more ſubſtantial and 
fleſuy than the Indeſſints, taſier heals; but the proc igious quan- 
tity of Nerves by which it is united, and the raping Symptoms 


| of a wounded Stomach, mike: me rather feir the Death of the 


patient, than hope tor any good Succels hom this Merhod 3 an! 
that the rather, becauſe there appears to me a great dei ot diffi- 
colty, not to fy impoſſihilty, ot ſewing the Stomach, by res- 
ſan of its ſituation, and its ordinary Motions of Countraction and 
Dilatation: Nevertheleſs, it being our Duty rather to try a dubious 
Remedy, than to ab nden the Pa ient to a certain Diſaſter, I am 
of Opinion that the Chiryrgron ouꝑht to do his urtmoſt to ſewthis 
Organ, eſpecially if the Wound be in a ; lace where Suture can b 
cllay'd, | 
Some Chirurpeons all»we the Suture of the large Juteſtiges, 
and inhbibit that of the ſmall when wourtes ; but 1 ſhould be 
glad they would ſhew us how to f:iv tie great Geis, which 
we know to be ſo firnily fixed to their price, that they never 
come cut thro? any Wound; it the Practitioners cannot hep 
alvirting Sutures of the Inteltines, they muſt grant them to be 
her uted in the {mall ones, eſpeci ity ia the Fogurmm and J 
un, lince they are the only two Guts that cannot ftart Out oi the 
B ly. 

There are others which will neither ſev the great nor ſma!! 
lateſtines, alledging a great blinence ty be a more ſecure way 
than Suture. I allow, that after Suture a very ſparing Der is 
necefſiry 3 but if the Wound be but a little wide, the Periſtaltic 
and perpetual Motion of the Inteſtines wül every moment fe- 
parate the Lips of the Wound, it not faſten”) together by Su- 
ture; fo that their re- union cannot be accompliſacd by Suture 
alone. is yet true, that when one of th: great Inteſtincs is 
wounded, we are obliged to depend foiciy on this means, by 
reaſon of the impoſſibility of applying ay Suture to it; and 
indced, 1 have cured ſeveral Patients W le g £at Inteſtines vrere 
Pierced, the Fxculcat Matter iſſuing tuo? the Wound, by con- 
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fining them from all other Subſiſtence, beſides two Spoonſii; 
of (a) Conſummatum, and the Yolk of an Egg, for the fil 
Days. 

What happened to a Soldier in the Iuvalides is too ſingular to. 
mount to an Inſtance in Practice, ſince twas Nature alone wich 
wrought his Cure, in which the Induſtry of the Chirurgeon had 
no part 3 ſhe her ſelf provided a Sink through the Wound in hi; 
Belly, to which the wounded Inteſtine ſticking fat, he daily, 
through that Aperture, voided his Excrements; which paſſing in 
voluntarily, he was forced to keep a Tin Box at that Place to re. 
ceive them; he no longer voided them by the Auus; and whit 
thus came from him through the Wound, had no Stench, by yea. 
ſon the pure Chyle was not yet wholly ſeparated, and that the pro. 
fer Sulphurs had not Time to diſcover themſelves by the Ferments. 
tion which attends evacuated Excrements. 

The Ancients forbid Clyſters in Wounds of the Inteſtines, and 
there are ſome Moderns which approve them; theſe Jaſt ſay, tha: 
theſe Remedies are cooling, and ſerve inſtead of a Balneum Mavis, 
to calm the Emotion of the Blood, and flop the Progreſs of the 
Symptoms. Theie two Opinions are eaſily reconcileable, being 
both founded on Reafon ; Clyſters ought not to be applied, when 
tis the great Guts that are wounded, becauſe they will run out at 
the Wound, and thereby hinder the Re-union : But they ought to 
be given when the Aperture is in the ſmall Inteſtines, becauſe they 
not being able to reach to the Wound, by reaſon of the Valuula of 
the Cæcum, can do no hurt. | 

To conclude what I have to demonſtrate to you on the Gaſt:1. 
rhaphy, there remains only to add the Situation of the Subject; 
The beſt Poſture is to lay him upon his Wound, that the ocher 
Parts contain'd in the Belly reſtiu on thoſe which are wounded, 
may kecp them in Repoſe, wiich haſtens their cicatriſing ; 
beſides, this Poſture facilitates the Excretion of the Pas and Mu- 
ter diſperſed in the lower Venter; tor though the Patient, were 
laid in any other Poſture, yet in dreſſiog him, after taking 
out of the Tent, he ought to be be turn'd on the fide of the A- 
perture, in order to ey2cuate what may be contain'd in the Cavity, 
When the Threads are fallen off, and nothing remains but cho 
ing the Wound, the length and bigneis of the Tents mutt be 
daily decreaſed, and theu the Patient is to be directed to lie on 
his well Side. 
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(a) Conſummatum ts a Liquor drawn from all the Parts of a He", 
except the Head, Feet and Fat, cut ſmall, in a well ſtopted Veſſe! it 
Balneo Mariæ. | | 
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FicurReE x. Of the EXOMPHAL OS. 


HE Exomthalos comprehends all the Tumours incident to 
the Navel; the Word is compoun.'ed of Fx or Extra, 
which ſignifies without, and Omthalos. which is the Navel, rhi: 
Diſzafe being a brotuberance of the Navel, which extends out- 
ards beyond its due Bounds. 

The Exomthalos, which compr:hends al! Protuherances of the 
Navel, reduces it ſelf to two different ki-ds; one of which is 
ot Tumours, which form ther ſclves of Paris, and the other re— 
"I's trom a Mats of Rumours; and theſ: forts of Diſerins rec-ive 
"Herent Names, with regard to the ſeyeral Parts, or che various 
Humours which they caulc, 
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Thoſe occaſion'd by the Parts are of three forts, one is c2!!! 


6 his Diſ- Enteremphalo:s, which is when the Inteſtine comes out; the g. 


ca e 


Fur jorts 


of it, 


Another 


fort. 


This Dif- 


Of je ha 2 


ther Epiplomphalos, which is the Protuberance of the Epiploon ; 5 
th. third Entero-epiploriphale is, when that of the Inteſtine and z. 
fiploon concur at the ſame time. 

Thoſe which are cauſ-d by Hymours, ſubdivide themſelves inty 
four Specics ; the ficft, calbd Hydrorphatos, is occationet by Wer, 
tre ſecond, by Wind, is nam'd Pueumatomphalos : The Sarcompliale, 
which is the third, is nothiug bur hardened Fleſh ; an! the fourth, 
that is Varicomphaios, conliſts in the Rupture or Dilatation of ſom: 
Veſſels. | | 

To the two firſt general kinds of Examthalos, Authors add 1 
third, which is compoſ:d of both the tore, wiz, of the Parts 
and Hum ours together. When the Tumour is produced by the 
Inteſtine and Water, *tis called Entero-Hydromthalos; and when 
by the Epiploon and the Fleſh, tis nam'd Epi lo ſurcomſhalos, and ſ0 
ot others. 

All the Ancients tell ut, that theſe Tumours proceed either 
from :latation or Rupture, depending on the Internal or Exrer. 


pers by the nal Cauſe; but ſome Moderns don't agree to this Opinion with 
dtiatation cf regard to the Rupture, but affirm all of them to be produced 


the Vert- 
tonæum, 

or Nup- 
ture of that 
Mem brane, - 
eſpeciaiiy 

on the right 
of ihe Na- 


wel, 


Experience 
proves it, 


by the ſole dilatation of the Peritonaum, which, according to them, 
may cxtend and ſtretch to a Degree ſufficient to form theſe Tu. 
mours, how large ſever they are, fince it dilates yer more m 
Dropttt's, | 

1heje differing Opinions deſerve a particular Diſcuſſion : But 
yet I ackrowledge but one Cauſe of the Exormpmales, namely Rup- 
(ure, | ;1:can, of the Exomphales of Part: ; for the Diluation, hich 
the Ancients and ſome Moderiis admit, feems to me impeſſi de, 
with reg d to the part of the Navel; which ein no more than 
a Kuor made at that part after the Lip ure of the Sting, can ng 
moe be at Liberty to lenpthen it felt, than the Scar. of a Wound 
in the kin: And to char what I ſay, no more is neceſſary, than 
to ob{trve that the Navel is formed by the Re-union of the Um- 
bilica. Veſſels, which, atter the Birth, contract tbemſelves, and in 
drying, degenerate into Ligaments and that f:ycral Veſſels of the 
Pes itonaum enter into its Compoiition, as alio fore Aponeuroſes, tt 
whole together ſo mixed and interwoven, that it af prars to be 
no other than one continued Body, inca; able of any Ways extend- 
ing it ſelt. 

I own, that the Peritonaum may ſtretch in its whole Extent, 
but not in the Navel; and I dare venture to affirm, that I hav: 
Experience on my fide, having opened ſeveral of theſe Tumuurs 
both in living and dead Bodics, where | never could find that the 
Peritoneum internally extended it felt, as it iuſt have done, if theie 
men ioned Tumours were produced by Dilatation. Atter having 


cut the Skin, I tound no longer any Membrane, and thru{ting 
my Finger into the Aperture which was at the Navel, it eotrcd 
into the Cavity of the Abdomen without any Rehſtance z which 
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kas confirmed me in the Opinion in which I perſiſt, that Rupture 
is the ſole Cauſe o Exompbales. 

We mult diſtingwſh berw:xt Hernie, or Ruptures of the Novel. Dr/irucFion 
and thoſe ot the Scretum; for the Peritenæaum extending it ſelſ to Ftwert 
the Groins, to conduct the Spermatick V. ſlel, to the i efticles, the He: w of 
Epiploon or Inteſtines are very aptiy diipoſed ro plide along with the Navel 
theſe Productions, a'd fall as far as into the Scrorwn, without 2nd Scro- 
re ak ing the Perito 44m; but *ris not the ſame in the Navel, which tum, 
not being fuf.eprible f the like Diſtention, cannot give Pſive 
to any Part beture 't broken, 2nd all it's Parts diſuniting, permit 
the Epiploon or Inteflines to come our, 

Thote who beheve that ExomPpli«lt may be occaſiuned by the Canſes of 
dila ation of the Navel, aſcribe the Cauſe ro ſome Humour which 
inceſſantly finks into it, But it this was true, theſe Tumors 
would have a very fmal!} beginning, and would augment by de- 
orees ; inſtead of perfecting all a- once, ae they comwon'y do, 
which happens, when, by ſome great Sirain, rhe Knot of the 
Nayel is broken and ſepa-ated. My Opinio 1+ e proved by 


Fxom- 
phali. 


Women beine much more ſubject to them than Men, by feaſon 


that the violent Efforts and Pains in laborions Birthe, frequently 
break the Navel, in order to enlarge the Cavity of the Belly, 
which, at the end of their Pregnancy, is ſo hard ſtretched, as 
not to bear any farther Extenſion without a Rupture of the 
Part, 

All Exomphales are not of equal bulk; there are ſome as ſmall as Thoſe Tu 
an Evp; we fin“ midi g one: as big as a Fiſt, and ſomeumes la- 


. ö _ mours 0 
ger thin the head of a Hut © But beſe diffrent Sizes d. Hot hinder n — 
all of them proceeding tron Fract re and Diviſion, fince they torm fan 


themſelves ſuddenly, and ere proprortion'd to more or lefs violent 
Strains, which moe or leis ſeparate the Extrem:tics of the broken 
Navel from one another, 

Exch Exomphale has its particular Sipns which diſcover it, and Signs of 
with which the Chirutgeon ought to be perfectly well acquaint- theſe Dif 
ed, in order to pals his Judgment, and cure each of them accord» eaſes. 
ing to its Spec iss. 

The Euteromphale produces a Tenſe very hard Tumour, which of the En- 


grows bigger when the Breath is held, by realon that the Dia- te. om- 


poragrna preſſing on the Inteſtines, torces them towards the phale. 
Place which yields the moſt, that is on the ſi e of the Tumour : 
Tis na roweſt at its Batis, din iniſhes when preſſed by the hand, 
and a ſmall Noiſe is heard, which is cguſed by the murmu ing 
— which the Inteſtincs make in their Re- entrance of the 

elly. 

The Epiplomphale does not change the Colour of the Skin, the 2 0f the E- 
Tumour is indolent, ſoſter and larger on one {ide than the other, piplom- 
haring a larger Baſis; and when *us preſſed to reduce it, the Part phale. 

t- enters withour any Noitc, 

The Euterœpiplommhale has ſome Signs common to both the 3. Of En- 
other Species: The Tumour is bigger, more painful, and more terœsi— 
uuerxen; and it, alter having preſſed in the Iuteiline, there yet p ompaale, 

3 | remains 
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remains any Thing in the Purſe, we may be aſſured that the 7. 
piplorn torms part of the Tumour, 
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Character The Hydromphale diſtinguiſhes it felt from other Tumours of he 
of Hy- Navel, by being ſoft, and yer very littie obedient to the Touch, 
dromi— neither diminiſhing nor augmenting by Compieſſion, and appcars 
phale. tranſparent when looked at againſt the Light. 

Of the The Pneumatompiale is a ſoft Tumour, cafily yielding to the 
Pncuma- Fingers, and returning to the fame Bounds as ſoon as the Com. 


tomphale: preſſion ceal-s : When 'tis free, it appears always in the fame 
ſhape and ſize, in what Poiture foever the Patient places him. 
lelt; and it it be ſtruck, it reſounds like a Foot. ball tight blow! 
up. 

The Sar- "The Sarcomthale produces a hard Tumour, which does not y ic 

comphale. fo the Fingers when touched: It augments by little and little, in 
proportion to the growing of the Fleſh which forms it. There 
are a ſort of paintul Sarcomphale's, and there are others which ar: 
inſenſible; and what Endeavours ſoever are mace to force cither the 
one or the other to re- enter, they are all vain, becauſe theſe air 
Excceicences of Fleſh affixed to the Navel, 

The Vari- The Faricomphale forms an uneven and various Tumour, who: 

comphale, Colour is brown and livid, by reaſon of the corrupted Blood which 
it contains; and when 'tis cauſed tit her by Dilatation or Ruptuxe of 
the Arterics, a Motion like that of Aneuriſms, or Dilatations of th: 
Arteries, is perceptible, 

Prognoſti- By the knowledge of theſe Signs, the Chirurgeon muſt make 

cations of his Prognoſtic, conſidering all Ex0/;hales as dangerous Diles- 

theſe Evil. ſes, by reaſon of the Accidents which accompany them, and 

thoſe which may ſupervene ; for in thoſe produced by the Parts, 

there ſometimes happen Stranglings which cauſe Death; and thote 

Which proceed from Humours, almoſt always require an Oper. 

tion to cure them: So that all thoſe who are afflicted with theſe 

ſorts of Diſeaſes, run a Riſque of their Lives at leaſt, unleſs cured 

by an able Chirurgeon : The Method ot performing which, is i 

follows: a | 

When an Exomphale is for med by the Inteſtine, or the Ep 


Cure of the | 
— pl oon, or by both together; theſe Parts are, as ſoon as poſſible, 


to be puſh'd back into the Abdomen: To ſucceed in which, the 
Patient muſt lie on his back, and having his Knees mounted, 
muſt remain a ſmall ſpace without reſpiring or crying, whiik 
the Chirurgeon, tenderly preſſing rhe Tumour, chruſts in the 
Parts of both of them; beginning with the Inteſtine, which bt- 
ing firvate under the Epiploouy, ought to be firſt re-placed, He 
will know when this Reduction is finiſhed, by the Diminution 
of the Tumeur, and the Noiſe which that Organ makes in its 
Entrance; after which he preſſes the Epitloon, in order to oblize 
it to return to its Place, carefully avoiding all Precipitation in 
theſe Reductions, for fear of bruiſing the Parts, which he may 
conclude to be all returned into the Body when he fees the Puri: 
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If theſe Parts are fo extended, that the fole Aſſiſtance of the Obſtacles 


Chirurpeon's Hand cannot reſtore them, he muſt conſider what 70 7/15 Ofe- 


Ohſtacles oppoſe his Endeavours, in order to ſurmount them: ramon. 
Thoſe which 1 find are two; one is, when the Inteſtine is filled 
with either Excrements or Wind; and the other, when the Paſ- 
ſage by which it came out, -is grown too narrow. In theſe Caſes 
the Chirurgeon muſt have recourſe to Remedies, of which the 
moſt proper are Carminative to diſſipate the Flatulencies, and Emol- 
lents to relax the Part which occaſions the Stoppage. He ought to 
make uſe of an Embrocation, or irrigating fomentation on the part How 10 
with Ot] of Lilies very warm, or Ointment of Marſſmallows, and ſar mount 
apply a Caraplaſm compoſed of all the mollifying and humerant . 
Herbs, the Decoction of which may be given to the Patient by way 
of Drink or Clyſters, and may alſo ſerve to make a ſmall Bath to 
lay the Patient in. 

Theſe parts being mollified, the Chirurgeon muſt make ano- 
ther Effort towards their Reduction; and the ordinary facility of 
ſucceeding in this ſecond Attempt, convinces us that the uſe of 
Medicaments is not to be neglected. This performed, the Chi- 
rurgeon's next Task is to prevent the ſtarting out of what has 
been forced in; *till which is accompliſh'd, he has performed but 
halt this Operation, which conſiſts of two parts, one is to reſtore 
the parts to their place, and the other to keep them there when 
reduced, 

This ſecond part of the Operation is performed by a good cir- 
cular Bandage made on purpoſe, and proportion'd to the bulk 
of the Perſon ; the Band ought to be ſeven or eight Fingers 
breadth broad, and of a ſtroug Cloth ſeveral times double: It 
muſt have in the middle B, a Semi-globular riſing like a Muſh- 
room, which is to be placed directiy on the Navel, that by fil- 


| ling the Cavity the Chirurgeon may deprive the part of ali op- 


portunity of returning outwards z This Bandage ought to be ſu- 
ſtained by a Scapular, or by the Scrat C, made of white Fillet, 
and fuch as are uſed to hold up the Breeches of thoſe whoſe 


Belly is too big. Before the Bandage the Plaiſter, D, contra rup- 
ram, or the Rupture Plaiſter uſed in Hernie's muſt be apply'd, 


and above it mult be laid a large Bolſter E, moiſten'd in hot 
— in which ſeveral Aſtringent Ingredients have been 
ibd. 
| have already told you, that the Exomphales produced by Hu- 
mours were of four forts, that Water, Wind and Blood, each of 
them formed a particular Species; and that the fourth was al- 
l«dged to be that which reſulted from Fleſh : All which four forts 
require different Methods of Cure; and frequently all Remedies 
proving vain, they of neceſſity require Chirurgical Operations in 
order therero, 9 
The Hydromphale may be diſſipated by reſolvent Medicines, Medica- 
eſpecially Wailtt mall: To this Cumour then ought to be ap- — for 
ply'd a Spunge throughly moiſten'd in Wine, in Which has been the Hy- 
Cummn and Lupine Seeds, Camomilo, Elder and Roſe Flowers, dromphale. 
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Pomgranate Shells, Lanvel-berries and common Salt; and if, not. 
withſtanding this application, the Tumour provw's bigger ang 
intimates that no Cure is to be hoped for by Reſolution, the 
Chirurgeon ought to prepare for a Punction in the middle of the 
Nave! in the manner tollowing. He is provided with an It. 
ſtrument F of three Fingers length, and not larger than a ſm\l 
Quill, with a handle at one end, amd a tri2ngu'ar Point at the 
other; in order to pierce the Skin, tis run thre? a very fal 
Silver Pipe, or Tube, G. whoſe Cavitv is proportioned to 1; 
Inſtrument, which is thruſt into the midſt of the Tumour , he 
which the Pipe is ſomewhat hardly preſſed on, in order to force 
it into the Aperture, and withdrawing the Inſtrument which 
fill'd the Pipe, 'tis followed by the Water which the Chirurgecn 
ſuffers to run out to as large a quantity as the Parien''s Diſcse 
or Strength will allow, The Pipe, which muſt remain in the 
Wound, muſt be ſtopt with a ſmall Tent ſhaped like a Faucet, 
which muſt be drawn out as often as tis neceſſary to draw out 
the Water, 

This Inſtrument may be called a Trocart or Tap, from the re. 
ſemblance which it bears to that which ſome Moderns pretend 0 
have invented to picrce the Belly of Hydropic Patients; and diffir; 
from it in no other particular, than that our Inttrument only open; 
a Paſſage for the Introduction of a ſmall Pipe; and the other be- 
ing open according to its length, as a Pipe, does the Office of both 
Bodkin or Puncheon and Pipe. Both of them have their Uses; 
that of the Moderns is certainly the moſt convenient for Punctions 
of the Abdomen; but is not proper for thoſe of the Navel; becauſe 
there being nothing there but Skin, if the Inſtrument ſhould be 
drawn out, and no Pipe left remaining in the Hole, *twould not 
be in the Chirurgeon's power to prevent the Water's continually 
iſſuing out. | 

The Pnenmaromphale is cured by the external application of 
Carminative Ingredients : They diſſipate the Wind, by attenuating, 
cutting and difcutling, by their penetrating and acute Particles, 
the viicous and yaporcus Matter which feeds the Diſtemper ; for 
which reaſon we uſe Rye, Roſemary, Laurel, Wormwood, Ani 
and Cummin- Seed, Roſe, Camomile and Melilot Flowers, Salt of 
Tartar or Armoniac. exc, of which are prepared Fomentztions 
or Citaphſms, according as the Chirurgeon judges neceſſary, 
It after the uſe of theſe Reinedies, the Tenſion continues as tort 
as before, we have reconrſe to an Operation which barely conſi('s 
in the taking of a great Needle H., with a (mail handle, of the 
lame fort with thoſe with which we couch Cataracts; and with 
the point of this Needle we prick the Tumour in ſeveral Placrs, 
by which holes the Wind «ſcapes, as when a Bladder is prick” 
the Wind immediately flies out, and leaves it (irivePd ; and, it 
all the Wind don't iſſue cur at theſe ſmall Apertures, we reaſſum! 
= uſe of the precedent Remedies, which will diſſipate the remain 
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The Sarcomphale is very difficult to cure, and before attempt Practice 
irg it we ought to examine whether 'tis tractable or not. with regard 
That which may be dealt with, that is, which affords ſome 10 the Sar- 
hopes of happy Succeſs, is almoſt free from Pain: The Tu- comphale. 
mur is ever, a little looſe, and modermely hard: In this caſe 
we ought to make a Jong Incifion of the Tumour with the 
Incifion Knife, I, in order to diſcover the Fleſh of which dis 
fo m'd ; from which we moſt cut off and ſeparate all the Parts 
to which it acheres, in order to take it out whole. But in dividing 
and diſſecting this Fleſh, we are obliged to cut the Veſſels 
which fred ir, which occations an Effation of Blood when they 


| are large ; we ought then to make uſe of Styptic Water, or Vi- 


ſriolme Powder to ſtop it. The Wound muſt be dreſſed, during 

the firſt Days, with an Emollient Digeſtive, to procure its Suppu- 

ration, and afterwards with a tharp Mundicative, in order to 

corrode and cor{:me the ſmall Roots of this carnous Excreſcence ; 

which effected, we proceed laſtly to cicatriſing, as in other 

Wounds, But if the Sarcomphale be intractable, that is, of a can- Of the in- 
crous Nature, which may be diſcovered by its extreme Adheſion, curable 
te Leſtleſsneſs of the Patient, by the ſtupifying Pains which he Sarcom- 


| feels, and the Varicoſe Nature ot the Tum» ur, 'tis dangerous med- phale. 


ling with it; neverthelels, if curable, tis by the above-deſcribed 
Operation. But yet I would not adviſe a Chirurgeon to un- 
dertake it, before having acquainted the Patient's Relations 
with the fatal Accidents which may attend the Operation. 

The Varicomphale being cauſed by the Rupture or Dilatation Reedier 
of ſome Arteriai or Venous Veſſels, if the Tumour be ſmall, proper for 
Endeavours muſt be uſed to diſſipate it by an aſtringent Reme- the Vari- 
dy, prepared from Bole- Armoniae, Dragon's Blood, Terra Sigillata, compha'e, 
i. e. Lemnian or feal'd Earth, and fine Flower incorporated with 
the White of an Egg; which is applied to the Parr, and kept 
there by a ſomewhat hard Bandage, If the Tumour be large, 
and there be no hope left of curing it by Medicaments, it muſt 
be laid open in its full length by the Lancet K, the Blood emp- 
tied, and the Vitriol Balls, L. L. L, placed on the Apertures 
of the Veſſels, as is practiſed in Aneuriſmiu. The Scars are af- 
terwards left to fall of themſelves, the returning of the Fleſh is 
procur'd, and the Wound made to cicatriſe. 

Before proceeding to any of the Operations required by Preparati- 
theſe four ſorts of Exomphales proceeding from Humours, we on of the 
never fail to prepare the Patient by general Remedies, as Phle- Subject 
botomy and Purgation ; and after the Operation, to preſcribe 
them a Regimen of Diet proper for their Diſeaſes, by which 
Means we — in the Cure, But beſides all theſe Species of 
Operations which I have juſt ſhewn you, there are yet other 
Occaſions which oblige us to greater, as when the Inteſtine is 
ſtarted out, and cannot re- place it ſelf; which expoſes the Pa- 
tient to a very great Danger of certain Death, if that Con- 
duit be not immediately * into the Body. 
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It frequently happens in Exomphales of the Inteſtines, that hj 
neglect of keeping on the Bandage. theſe Parts are puffed up 
and ſwoln with Wind, and fil'd with Matter, which not bein 
able to return to the ſame Paſſage by which they came out, they 
excite inſupportable Pains and Vomitings, which continue x 
long as they remain without the Cavity of the Abdomen. $ 
that when the Reſtoration of the Inteſtines is impraRicable hy 
the Means already demonſtrated, we muſt proceed as in c:/ 
of a Bubonecels, viz. by Inciſion, laying open the Tumour with 
the Inciſion Knife, M, carefully avoiding the cutting any more 
than the Skin, or wounding the Inteſtines which are immedi. 
ately under it. As ſoon as the Skin can be divided, the Chi. 
rurgeon, by the Aſſiſtance of an cxeavated Probe, thruſts imo 
the Wound the Sciffirs, N, with which he opens the reſt of 
the Tumour ; and it it be clopg'd with any Purſes of Matter 
cr Bridles, he cuts them with the Tooth-pick without a Han- 
dle, O, when the Inteſtine being diſcover'd, he draws it yet 
farther out, than it had before ſtarted, in order to allow the 
greater Extent to the Matter which it contains; he then intro- 
duces the excavated Probe, Q, into the Cavity, and holding it 
in the left Hand, raiſes it outwards, and in its Channel, with 
his right Hand, guides in the Point of a curve Incifion Knife, 
a, with which he cuts whatever occafion'd the Stoppage, Af. 
ter which, the Aperture being large enough, he returns the 
Inteſtines by gently thruſting them into the Venter, and obſery. 
ing to put in thoſe firſt which came out laſt : If part of the E- 
piploon be found in the Tumour, after having reduc'd the In- 
teſtines, we uſually tie it with a double Thread, R; at the end 
of which is a ſtraight Needle, g; and before making the Ex. 
timation, a long end of the Thread is left to come out of the 
Wound, in order to draw it out when Nature fhal} of her own 
accord have ſeparated it, The Chirurgeon muſt thruſt into 
the Wound a great Pledget, or rather Stopple, T, of Lint ty 
to a long Thread, V, in order to draw it out, in cafe it ſhould 
link into the Cavity of the Belly, It muft be obſerved, that 
the Thread of the Eprplioon, and that of the Stopple, mult be 
of different Colours; that if, by Miſchance, the Stopple ſhould 
be entred into the Cavity, upon endeavouring ro draw it our, 
we don't run the riſque of being deceived, and miſtaking the 
Thread of the Egiploon for it. The Wound muſt be provided 
with Pledgets, X, X. which muſt be cover'd with the Plaiſter, 
Y, and the Bolſter, Z. in order to apply the Bandage in the 
fame manner which I have ſhewed you in the Gaftrorha- 


You may from hence without Difficulty conclade, that this 
Operation is very dangerous, and almoſt always Mortal, by 
reaſon the Chirurgeon is obliged to cut the Aponeuroſes, or 
Tendons, which ſurround the Cavity of the Navel ; notwith- 
ſanding waich, 1 haye once pertorined this Operation mn 
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god Succeſs, The Patient was aMiCted with ſuch cruel Pains, 


that he defired Death every Moment; but as ſoon as the great 
Guts were put into the Belly again. he ceaſed to complain, and 
ztierwards grew perfectly well, I have twice more perform- 


ed the ſome, but to ſay the Truth, the Patients died *'Tis 


alſo certain, that more die under this Operation than eſcape 3 
wheretore thoſe who have Exomphales, ought rather to ciſ- 
enſe with the Uſe of Shirts than handage. 

The Ancients ſeem to have taken Pleaſure in contriving 
different ſorts of Operations for Exomthales, one moe cruel 
than the other. Some weuld have this Tamour faſtened be- 


| 1wixt two pieces of Wood, till it fell by Mortifcatio : And 


ſeveral preſcribed the paſſing through the Exomphale a double 

head ; of which they make four Ends, tying two on one 
fide of the Purſe, and two on the other, dr-wing them tighter 
every Day, till the whole Tumour was ſepirated from the 


| Body, Others, after having run two Needles actoſs this Tu- 


mour, order a ſmall circular Inciſion on the Skin, thit the 


String with which the Exomphale is bound, may the eaſier cut 


it. I don't believe, that thoſe who have left us theſe Opera- 
tions in Writing, had Courage enough to practiſe them; I have 
never ſeen them perform'd, nor ſhall I ſpend Time in demon- 
ſtrating them to you, becauſe I am aſſured that they will con- 
tribute more to the inſpiring you with a Horrour and Con- 
tempt for the ancient Chirurgery, than either to inſtru you, 
or gratify your Curioſity. | 


Of the VENTRAL HERNIA, 


Al Tumours occaſioned by the coming out of the Epi- 
plom and Inteſtines, are called by the general Name of 
Hernia or Hernia's, and are diſtinguiſhed by particular A ppel- 
lations from the Places where they happen. When thoſe Parts 
come out of the Navel, they are called Exomphales; when they 
occafion a ſwelling in the Groin, they are called Bubonoceles ; 
when they deſcend to the Scrotum, they are term'd Oſcheo- 
celes ; theſe two laſt Words being derived from Bubou and Of- 
theon, of which one fignifies the Groin, and the other the 
gerotum; and from Cele, deſcent; and when theſe Organs find 
Means to eſcape into ſome other part of the Abdomen, they 
are called Ventral Hernia's. 

The Cauſe of theſe forts of HFernia's, is a Rupture of the 
Peritonaum; for 'tis not probable that they can be occafion'd 
by a bare Dilatation of this Involucrum, which adheres too cloſ- 


to the Muſcles and Aponeuroſes wbich it touches, to extend it 
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Occaſion than ſome hard Strain, or in theſe Places where zu 
Abceſs or Wound not having been perfectly cicatris'd, have 
left the Periz9naum Subject to lacerate or open again. 

The Sians which diſcover Hernia's, are that they always ſuc. 
ceed the violence of ſome Strain; that thev come all at once, 
that they re-enter upon a {mall Compreflion, and that being 
re-entred, the Tumour vaniſhes from the place where it 
Was, 

To cure theſe forts of Ruptures, we muſt endeavour to cloſ- 
both the Lips of this Wound in the Peritonaæum, and to keep 
them in that poſture that they may te- unite and grow together; 
but I f-e nothin more difficult, and the Method which Cel. 
ſus propoles to that end ſeems too rigorous for me to 
adviſe you to practiſe it, He ſays, thit the Purſe ought to be 
tied with a double Toareal run acroſs the hafis of the Tu- 
mour; © and that by binding it tight, the Wounds of the Pe. 
ritonaum inrult be cloted : Or that the Operator may make two 
Inciſions in form of a Creſcent, which muſt be oppoſite to 
one another, and join at their Pointe, in order to cut our the 
middle which they comprizs, aid which being longer thin 
broad, will have the Figure of a Laurel Leaf; next he or. 
ders to be apply'd to this Wound a Saruie like that in the Gaſ- 
trorhathy, Belides the Cruelty of theſe Operations, they ſeveral 


Times fil; for one is not certain of fe- joining a Wound in the 


Peritonaum, by cauſing all the Tumour to fall ro Mortification 
by Ligature, ſince this Ligature can bind nothing beſides the 
Skin and the Muſcles, and not at all the other Involucrum, and 
we cannot be aſſur'd of ſucceeding better by Inciſion; 
farther, by reaſon that Ventral Heraia's always ſucceeding Wounds 
of the Peritoneum imperfectly cicatris d, *twould be raſhneſs to 
open them a ſecond Time, and undertake the Cure of this new 
Wound, when the Chirurgcon was unable perfectly to cure the 
old. 

*'T'would then be very imprudent to propoſe or promiſe the 
11 :iculous Cure of thele Herma'sz; they mult be contented 
with a Palliative, and ſearch after means to render this Dit- 
caſe ſuppartable. To this end we make uſe of a good Bin- 
Gage in form of a Girdle, which kceping the Parts ſubject: d, 
will prevent the Augmeatation of the Tumour, which 1s all 
that ought to be pretended for the alleviation of the Patient's 
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Word Paracenteſis {ule'y to the practical Operation apply'4 90 
the Bellies of dropfical Patients, We ſhall fall in with the 
laſt, b-cauſe there is no one of theſe Operations which has na 
its particular Name, and thoſe performed on theſe four per 
to draw out the Waters are accompliſhed in a diflerent men. 
ner: We call that Paracenteſis only, which the Dropſy of the 
Belly requires, and tis that which I am going to demonſtry; 
to you. 


Definition The Dropſy is looked on as an unnaturs] Tumour, in which 

of the all the Body, or ſome one of its parts, is ſweiled to au imme. 

Cauſes of ſurable Bulk. *Tis obſerved, that this Swelling may be pro. 

Dropſies, duced by three ſeveral forts of Matter; namely, by Phl-gm, 
Mind and Vater. That which proceeds from Phlegm is called 
Anaſarca or Leucophlegmatia, a pituitous Dropſy; that canle( 
by Wind HBmpaxites or a Tympany, and that formed by Water 

f Aſcites. 

Their vari- Kae are the Differences drawn from the Matter of their 


ous Names, Compoſition, and which are ſpeciſied by our Predece ſors 
| which have treated on this Diſtemper ; but they don't apperr 
to me well-ground:d, becauſe the Word . being derived 
from the two Greek ones, Hydor, which ſignifies Water, and 
Piein which imports to drink, thoſe which have given that 
Name to this Diſtemper, ſeem not to have heard of any othet 
Species of it than that occaſioned by Water: So that the Ans. 
farca and the Tympany, one of which is compoſed of pituitous 
Matter, and the other of Wind, are particular Diſtemperz 
which ought not to be called Dropſies. 


Etymology The Anaſarca is an Univerſal Accretion and Tumefaction of 
pf all their the whole Body, produced and ſuſtained by a thick c: ude pi- 
Names. tuitous Matter, expanded betwixt the Fleſh and the Skin, which 
renders the whole of the latter pale and whitith. Anaſarca i; 

deriv'd from Ana, upon or above, and Sarx Fleſh, as deſipn'd 

ro expreſs an extravaſated [Humour ſpread ever the Fleſh. 

*Tis alſo called Leucephlegmatia, from Leucos white, and 

b Phlegma Phl:gm, becavſs compoſed of a white pituitons Mat— 
Signs of ter, This Diſeaſe is caiily diſtingviſh'd, the Face is ſo turpid 
an Ana- that the Patient can ſcarce open his Eyes: The colour of the 
ſarca. Skin is either yellowiſh or white; and 'tis alſo fo ſoft, that it 
the Finger be puſhed on auy part, the dented Mark remains, and 

the part chruit ia does not tecoil to its former Station till ſome 

Trs Cauſe time atter. Thoſe who believe the Liver to be the principal Or- 


according gan ot Szngw fication, have all accuſed it of being alſo the Author 
to the An- of this D'Femper ; They urge, that inſtead of regularly diſcharg- 
ing its deſtin'd Functions, wiz. of forming a commendable and 


ients. 
"OY good Blood, proper for the nouriſhment of all the Parts, it ſends 
tbem no cther than a pituitous Phlepniatic Blood, which 
Its Cure does nothirg but tumefy and numb the Parts, inſtead of 
folely by vivifying and ſuſtaining them. Bur in our Times we do that 
general Part Juſtice, and find other Cauſes of this Diſeaſe, on which 


Kemeyies, I ſhall not long dwell, any more than on its Cure, which con- 
bits 
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ſume manner as I ſhew in the Aſcites; for this Inſtrument be- 
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ſits only of general Remedies, and without requiring the aſ- 

ſiſtance of a Chirurgical Operation, it ought to be handled by 

an able Phyſician, f 
The Tympanites or Tympany is a great Inflation of the Bel. II hence | 

ly cauſed by the Wind, inciuJed in its Cavity; the Name of proceeds th 

Tympanites is beſtowed on this Diſeaſe, from the Skin of the he Tyme | 

Belly being as tort as the Head of a Drum. Hippocrates calls it pany, | 

a dry Dropſy, from its being compos'd of Wind, and there- | 

in differing from the Anaſarca and Aſcites, which are called 1 

humid Dropſies, as reſul'ing from Phlegm and Water. The | 

Signs which diſcover this Species are, that the Belly is not fo [ 

heavy as ih the Aſcitet, that on the preſſure of the Fingers no h 

mark is left, that it appears clear and tranſparent, and ſtriking N 

it with the Fingers it reſounds like a Drum. The Liver, from 

whence theſe Diſeaſes were formerly derived, has no ſhare in 

it; wherefore we are forced to ſearch elſewhere for its Cauſe, 


* and find it in the Stomach and Inteſtines, when they cannot 


juſtly perform the Diſſolution of the Aliments, 

will not here recite all the Remedies which ought to be 
us'd againſt Indigeſtion, and conſequently againſt the Proclivity 
to the Tympany: The Medicinal Art furniſhes us with an in- 


finite number, of which I ſhall mention only one called the 


King's Ros. Solis, by reaſon his Majeſty has for a conſiderable Prepara- 
Time uſed, and very well approved it: *Tis thus prepared; in lion of | 
a Pint of Brandy drawn from Spaniſh Wine, are infus'd for Ros-Solis, 
the Space of three Months, Aniſe, Fennel, Skirret, Curot and 
Coriander Seeds, each an Ounce; to which is added after the 
Infuſion half a Pound of Sagar-Candy diſſolved in Camomile- 
Water, and boil'd to the conſiſtence of a Julep, and paſſed 
thro” a Strainer ; The Doſe of this is a Spoonful to be taken 
every Night when going to Bed, *Tis an excellent Remedy Its Virtues, 
againſt the Crudities and Colicks of the Stomach, for it diſſi- 
pates all indigeſted Matter and Wind, and fortifies the Nutri- 
tive Organs. 

If by the uſe of Remedies, as well general as particular, 
the Wind pent in the Cavity of the Abdomen does not diſhpare, 
the Chirurgeon may make ſome Punctures with a Needle, as 
we have ſhewn in the Pneumatomphale and Gaſtrorhaphy; but 
the Parts here being thicker than thoſe on which the Jaſt 
mentioned Operations were perform'd, and the Operator ha- 
ving the Skin, Muſcles and Peritonaum to pierce, it ſometimes 
happens that in drawing out the Needle, theſe Membranes 
and Fleſh covering again the Apertures of one another, hinder 
the iſſuing torth of the Wind; in this Caſe he ought to have A 
recourſe to the Trocar or Tap A, which he is to ule in the 8 Tap. 


ing excavated thro* its whole length, affords the Vapours an 
eiſy Opportunity of ſallying our, *Tis not to be drawn out 
Gall the Belly is wholly ſunk ; there being no danger in void- 
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ing all the Wind at once, as there is in that of the Water W 
muſt be drawn out at ſeveral Times; becauſe the Membra»-y. 
Fibres and Muſcle: being accuſtomed ro ſtrong Tenſion, an; 
ſuſtained by the Waters, cannot at once bear the privation «+ 
their Support, without endangering a violent ſhock to the vþg/; 
Habit cf the Body, and a ſuſpenſion ot the motion of the Hear, 
and other principal Organs. 

The Aſcites is a Tumour or extraordinary Elevation of the 
Belly, cauſed by the incloſvre of a great quantity of Water ig 
that Region. The Name beſtowed on this Diſeaſe is derived 
from Atkos, which ſigbifics a Goat's Skin, by reaſon that the 
Waters which produced it remain together in the Belly in the 
ſame manner that Liquors do in a Goat's Skin, into which they 
are poured, in order for their tranſportation from one place to 
another, 

Whenever a quantity of Water js diffus'd or zmaſs'd in ſome 
place, tis called a Dropſy, pwſuant to the Erymology which 
J have already obſerved. They are faid to be of two ſort, 
viz, general and particular; the general are thoſe in which 
the Water is diffus'd thro? the whole Habit of Body; ard the 
Particular thoſe which are gathered together in ſome Cavi'y, 
Of this laſt Species there are ſeveral forts which reccive di. 
ferent Names from their reſpective parts fill'd and inundated 
with this Lympha, When it produces a Tumour in the hairy 
Scalp of the Head, tis called Hy-rccephalos ; when it fills the 
Breaſt, it has the name of Pleurocele; it inclos'd in the "elly 
tis named Aſcites, and when amaſs'd in the Scrotum, *tis tern 
Hydrocele. But tho? all theſe Infirmities are rcal Dropſies, we 
yet commonly call no others Dropſical, betites thoſe Pitients 
whoſe Bellies we find full of Water, and 'tis in their Cal: a one 
that the Paracenteſis is proper: 'Tis this Op-ration which | am 
going to demonſtrate, after having inſtructed yu in the Nature 
of theſe Diſtempers as far as tis requiſite for a Chirurgeon, to 
enable him to know whether he ought to undertake and hope 
tor their Cure, 

All Authors have labour'd in ſearch of the Cauſe of Dropfies; 
ſome at firſt look'd for it in the Liver, and others in the Milt, 
The number of thoſe who accuſe the Liver is the largeſt, by 
reaſon that being prepoſſets'd that it formed the Blood, they al- 
crib d to that Organ all the ſupervening Irregularities of that Hu- 
mour, and particularly its Converſion into Seroſities, which dil- 
gorꝑing from its Mafs, and overflowing ſome part, cauſe all 
the Diſorders which attend the Diſeaſe of which we are ſpeak- 
ing. What confirmed them extremely in this Sentiment was, 
that after having opened dropſical Corps, they found the Liver 
Aard, Schirrous and corrupted, both in Subſtance and Colour; 
they wanted no more to perſuade them that the Parenchyma was 
che {ole Cauſe of the Droply. 
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Thoſe who aſſert, that the Milt contributes to the forming 


ol the Blood, and who for that reaſon call it the Liver's Vicar, 
believe themſelves in the right in charging it with the Irregu- 


Marities which happen in Sanguification. The Pain which the 


patient feels in the Region of the Spleen, the hardneis and 


ponderoſity which it brings thither, the Obſtructions which ac 


| let les there, and laſtly, the Eſtate in which, as well as the 


Liver, 'tis found after the Death of the Hydropick Patient, ap- 
pear'd to them to be ſufficient Reaſons to maintain the Aſſer- 
tion, that it might be a Primitive Cauſe of the Dropſy, as 
we'l 2s the Liver; and *twas for this reaſon that they pre- Advice of 
ſcribed the performance of the Paracexteſis on the left fide, jp, Anci- 


| when they acknowledged the Dropſy to be cauſed by the Li- ,,,, pur- 
ver; and on the Right when they had Signs of its proceeding ſuant to 


from the Milt, chooſing one fide rather than the other, for the ½ The 


* Reaſons which I ſhall tell you in a moment, 


ry. 

{ know that in epening an Hydropic Corps, we find the Li- 27. Indiſ- 
rer and Milt ſo hardned, that we cannot without difficulty poſition of 
cut them; but the condition in which thoſe Parts then are, is % Liver 
owing to their long having floated in this Seroſity which ,,4 Spleen 
filed the Belly, and which like the Brine in which we lay % effect 
Mears, in proceſs of Time hardens it: So that the Schirri of „t cauſe 


the Liver and Milt ought no longer to be taken for the Cauſe of Dropſies. 


cf the Dropſy, but an Accident attending them. 
Thoſe Authors who have refined on the Cauſes of the Diſtinction 
Dropſy, tell us that they are of two ſorts, the one Primitive of its Pri- 


Cauſes and reſulting from it ſelf, and the other ſuch as only mitive ard 


$mpathiſe with the firſt, which are thoſe which they make Sympathe- 
to depend on the Liver and Milt, and which they affirm con- tic Canfes, 
liſt ſolely in the deficience and indiſpoſition of one or other of 

thoſe two parts; Whilſt thoſe which produce this Diſtemper 

by Sympathy, reſide in different places from the place where 

the Diſtemper 2ppears, as in the Lungs, Stomach, Inteſtines, 

Meſentery, the Gall, Bladder, the Reins, or in the Matrix. 

Without detaining you any longer on the Opinion of the 17s true 
Ancients concerning the Cauſes of the Dropſy, I muſt tell you Cauſe. 
that | own but one Juſt one, which is the obſtacle which happens 
in the ſeparation of the Serofity of the Blood by the Reins and 
Bladder ; for no Man whoſe Urine paſſes well ever becomes 
Droptical, and you may always obſerve, that thoſe who be- 
come ſo don't void jo much Urine as they before uſed to do: 

Tis then the total, or in part, ſuppreſſion of Urine which 
cauſes this Diſtem per. *Tis then now fit we ſhould examine 
what thoſe Obſlacles are which impede the Paſſage of the 
Urine by its ordinary courſe ; I know but two, which are ei- 
ther the Rupture of ſome Lymphatic Veſſel, or the fault of the 
Urinary Salts, 

You know there are an infinity of ſmall Veſſels full of a 
Liquor as clear as Water, call'd the Lymphatic Veins, which 


wind 


— 3 


„ 
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wind about the Membrane of the Liver, and which are gl. — 
pers'd and ſpread thro' the whole Epipioon and Meſentery; thy 0 * 
the tunic of theſe Veſſels is very thin, that they inceſſam 1 
hurry on the Lympha, in order to throw it into the Maſs | © W 
Blood; and it by any Cauſe whatſoever one of the Veſſels h. 1 
pens to break, which may eaſily happen by reaſon of the fe nay 
neſs of the Membranes, this Water diſtilling by drops into the * 
Cavity of the Belly, in proceſs of time fills it: Hence tis eal _ 
to conceive, that this Liquor which ſcrves to liquify the Blov,, 2 
and to charge it ſelf with its ſharpeſt part, fiading a way w ſage | 
eſcape by ſlow degrees thro? the Aperture of one of its Veſſc wirhe 
either torn or broken, is not carried in ſuch great quantity to * 


the Reins, nor doth it any longer ſeparate ſo much Urine : Blood 
tt hy the before this Seroſity had taken another Courſe ; fo that ir ouzh if 


r 

Aticients not to be ſaid that the Dropſy is the Cauſe of the ſm2'l Sep. 7 i 
Were igno- ration of the Urine, but that thoſe who void but very litile b. yer bl 
rant of this Tine, become Dropſical: And be not ſurprized if our Anceſtor Th 
Cau'e, never mentioned this Cauſe of the Dropſy, ſince theſe Lym: aches 
: phatic Veins were unknown to them, not being diſcovered Wide 
before the laſt Age. | | Loſs 

Whence The Deficiency of Urinous Salts, which I have aſſignel h 1 a. 


$1 coeds be another Cauſe of the Droply, is not leſs probable, Yon cient 
the Deficts well know that the Reins are of a very compact Subſtance where 
e:c; of U. that they have ſeveral ſmall mammillary Bodies pierc d wit rurgec 
vine an infinite number of imperceptible Holes, by which the Urne ent, tl 


Duck aagmen :s, 1b bunte zfter tome cher Place by * 1 
ALERT 


Salts ſeparates it ſelf from the Blood, and continually diſtills into of the 
the Infundibulum Renurzz, or Baſon of the Reins, to be convey. ſime 
ed from thence by the Ureters into the Bladder, If this Se. 0 0 
roſity carried to the Reins by the emuſgent Arteries, is either having 
too thick, or too ſweet or freſh, 'tis not difficult to compre- the Al 
* hend that *rwill not without Difficulty paſs through the Poro- er 
| ſities of theſe mammillary Bodies, whole Subſtance is more 5 which 
5 lid than that of the other Glands: Ir cannot then be ſuffictentl If y 
5 filtrated, without the two Qualifications of being ſubtile and we 
i Proofs of ſalt; the one, that it may eafily paſs through theſe extrene ¶ geroſit 
the Cauſes {mall Pores; and the other, that being charged with the MW which 

6//gned. and picquant Points which the Salts carry with them, 1; mi) lating 
open a Paſſage which would be denied to an inſipid Liqu WF 9, 
whoſe Particles were too pliant. : that *ri 
What Obfervations ſoever we make of this Diſtemper, we Phlegr 
ſh1ll always find that ic proceeds from one of theſe Cauſes, f * 

tis ſucceeded by an Indigeſtion, as it frequently happens, s prrt. 
f, for want of an Acid in the Stomach and lateſtines ſtrong e. Dail 
0. nough perfectly to diſſolve the Nutriment, whence the Chyi Wine | 
1 yet crude and half digeſted being carried into the Blood, ni paſſes 2 
[ ders the Seroſity full of groſs Particles of Chyle from paſlng particip 
| through ſuch ſmall Pores, as the mam milliry Bodies the Reins; Precipit 
wherefore flowing back into the Blood, whole Mals it too jet off: 
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elcape; it diffafes it ſelf in the Spaces which it meets; and if 
it continues diffuſed through the whole habit of Body, it pro- 
duces a general Dropſy ; or if it gathers into ſome Cavity, it 
cauſes a particular one. 

When the yet imperfe& Chyle is carried to the Heart, tis Cauſe a4 
from the Acids in the Mouth, Stomach and Inteſtines being Conſe- 
not duly qualified; and if they are not arm'd with ſharp Points, quence 0/ 
vigorous enough to bruiſe it intirely, and render it as fluid as an ier. 
it ought to be, the ſame too feeble Acids will not be found en- fect Chyle, 
dued with ſo much Strength as is requiſite to make irs Paſ- 
ſage in the Reins through ſuch Pores as cannot be p4ſſed thro? 
without Violence; for if they are wide enough to ſuffer the 
Percolation of this ſerous Humour without any Difficul:y, the 
Blood and other Liquors mingled with it would take this 


Cour ſe, which we ſer happen when by an Exceſs of Acrimo- 


ny the Urine, paſliug with too much Precipitation, comes out 
yet bloody. : 

The Droply is frequently preceeded by a great Hemorrhage, An Hæ- 
either through the Noſe, Matrix, or by the Hemerrboides, morrhage 
which will not give us much Trouble to explain. After 2 frequently 
Loſs of Blood, the Chylous Matter and the Drink, being con- the Ante. 
docted into the Veſſels, they fill; and in ſupplying the defi- cedent 
cient quantity of Blood, they continue their circular Motion; Cauſe of 4 
wherefore, immediately after the Loſs of Blood, the Chi- Drop/y. 
rurgeon ſhould order Broth to be frequently given to his Pati- 
ent, that this liquid Aliment may expeditiouſly ſupply the Place 
of the loſt Blood : But theſe Liquors not having either the 
{zme Conſiſtence or Penetration as the Blood, they may glide 
into a Cavity of the Body by ſome unknown way ; and then 
having began this Road, they continue the Inundations ; if by 
the Aſſiſtance of Aperitive Remedies we don't endeavour to 
force them to return to their native Paſſige through the Reins, 
which they ought not to quit, 

If we reflect on all the Medicaments uſed to provoke Urine, Quality of 


we ſhall find that they are Salts, which intermixing with the the Medi- 


Serofity ſharpen it, and which, ſtimulating the Places thro' caments 
which they are to go, make all the Paſſuges tree, either by di- which are 
lIting them, or irritating the muſculous Fibres, which muſt proper. 
force the Liquor to enter theſe Conduits. This Practice proves 


' that tis owned by Practitioners, that the Urine being too 


Phlegmatical, wants to be animated, iu order to return into its 
ordinary Chanuels, and not diſcharge it felt into ſome other 
Part, 


Daily Experience agrees with what I advance: Burgundy Experience 


Vine being thicker and leſs poinant thin that of Champagne, confirms 
paſſes alſo flower than this laſt, which being more ſubtile, and what has 
participating more of a tartarous Salt, cuts and glides with ſuch been ſaid. 
Precipitation, that ir excites Urine ſoon after 'tis drank, I could 

jet offer you ſeveral Reaſons to prove my Opinion; but that 


would 
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would carty 11s too far, and theſe are ſufficiently convincing, 


that the two principal Cauſes of the Droply are either the Rup. fern 
ture of ſoine Lymphatic Veſlel, or the Deficiency of utinoy; The 
Salts. | | lors 
Srgns of Scarce any Diſeaſe is attended with more certain Siprs thn tone 
this Diſs this. We know that a Dropſy is beginning when voidire d 
eaſe, leſs Urine than uſual. the Belly ſwells by Claw Degrees ly MW He 
the gathering of the Seroſities which diſtill into it: When e hy 
Patient is laid on his Back, his Belly is equally extended; le the | 
if he lies on one Side, the Water then making to the undg (ever 
Side, there forms a great Purſe by its own Weight and Bak, beco 
and upon any ſimal] Motion is heard to flo:t in the Cavity, 3 skin 
in a Veſſel half full: The Scratum ater wards becomes mime. Mb 1H: 
fied by part of the ſerous Liquor which diflil's into it from * 
the Belly, the Lad and Lips of the Matrix are ſwelled wit! ſwer⸗ 
the ſame; the Thighs, the Leps and Feet, by their low Suu. lays d 
ation, determine the Humous to run towards them, atid thoſ frequi 
Parts increaſed in Bulk in an extraordinary manner by the 3. ther r 
fluence ot theſe Waicrs. On the contrary, the Tlcad, Et prom 
and Arms daily grow lemner. It muſt be obferved here, the WM tatal, 
the Tumetaction of the interior extieme Parts always Procects are pr 
zn Anaſarca, and ſucceeds att Aſciles, this ending with what we WF 122, 1 
Other bepan. invete 
Its princi- This Diſeaſe is accompanied by (ryero] yr ptoms, tie prin h, th 
pal Symp- cipal of which are a flow Pale, occation:'d ty ihe crude 514 cannot 
£07715. indipeſted Chyle, which rer.driny the Blood tore port 2 viole 
aid grols, retards its Motion: The Parderolity of the wig tended 
Body, which pro eeds trom. the Spirits bet=; ex 18guifhÞd ie yourg 
Waters; the Difficulty of Retpiration, Occoliones by the Ten ff the uic 
on ot the Belly, which .cepulung the Diaphragma upwards, +1 the Cu 
diminiſhing the Diameter ot the Breatt, cors nt leave the Ln 7 I do 
Liberty to extend theimnſcl: es ſufficiently: The cke Vit the Na 
is occalioned, by rcatun that the Humidity Which dutuh ie is diſce 
the Glandules ot tl.ec Oeſphagus and the Ston ach, in order 1 bat too 
ſuſtain the Moiiture, aud cout thoſe Organs, being diverted the fear th 
where, thot: Parts growing hot and dry, excite a continual vi Bf Parr, R 
lent Thirſt, The flow Fever is an Effect of che Cruciiy of WF inceſſon 
the Chyle, and the other feruwentiog Acids there contuled, which MW its Pati- 
by their Ferme ntations, 1enver the Motion uf the [1 ati time by 
lr ; or being furniſhed with only a {mall quantity vi p14 and f. 
can do nothing but entech! the Action of hat Muss!. 1 1 BF Humowy 
{peak of the D:thiculey of Urine, Wich is mſeparuvie from » means c 
Droptice, becavie I yepa'd ic as ther, Czule, and no, as a meqy th 
vening Acoderr, . We 
Ca of Tis tarther <©bfervible, Thi! the P le c ſs of the Face, 3 4 tem per; 
q She Paleneſz Wanneſs oi thb. whole Boy, WI ent inn Am vids of two 
4 of Hy@r0- fort of Patients. proceeds Frum two Gauics, wit, from th: tein'd in 
l bes. great qua tit ot Ly» be vo the Veiicis, wn cn (11 +CEIF*0% neu- on! 
| waſtes the Blood; or trom the Boo not bing fulſicnn The 
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fermented to acquire the degree of its ordinary deep rednef*, 
The firſt depen''s on the Indifpotirion of the Reins, which hin- 


dere their ſport ion nf the Serofiry of the Blood; and the ſe- 


(ond. on the Intinnation of an exorbitant quantity of indigeſt- 
4 Aliments into the Maſs of Blond. as it happens after a great 
Hamer lage. The Patients continue lang pale, becauſe the 
Chyle mutt paſs through the Furnaces of the Heart, where, by 
the Heat and Compreſſion to which tis ſubjected, it muſt be 
ſereral Times elaborate, attenueted and fermente:!, in order to 
become Blood of a rednefs ſufficienly deep to imprint 1 {755 
kin the Vermilion Tiactute, which denotes a perfect of 
Health 

With regar] to the Prognoſtics of Dropſics. it be an- Prom 
ſwer d that they are all mortal, funded on the Principle which of this Deſ- 
lays down, that we ouphit to ajlow as a general Rur what moſt eaſe, 
frequently happens; and more dying than eſcape, we ought ra- 
ther ro hint, that the Patient may die, than raſhly aſſure or 
pꝛomiſe to cure him. Neverthe!e!s, all of them are not intirely 
taral, fince ſome have been cur'd; Thoſe which are mortal, 
ae principally thoſe where the Liver fs grown hard and ſchir- 
rens, thole which ſucceed an acute Diſtz:nper, thoſe which are 
inveterate, and thoſe which are attended with a Flux of the Bel- 
ly; thoſe which fal on a weak or old Subject, or one which 
cannot ſtand 1p1ight or fit ; and laſtly, thoſe accompanied with 
a violent Cough. The curable are thoſe which don't appear at- 
tended with the mentioned ill Circumſtances, attacking a robuſt 
young Perſon endued with ſufficient Vigour and Courage for 
the uic of Remedics, and ſuffering the Operations neceſſary to 
the Cure of thi: Diſtemper. 

don't know why ſome Authors make a Difference betwixt x, requires 
the Naſcent and Mature Droply ; for when a Maſs of Water ;,,ediate 
15 diſcerned to be gathered in any Cavity, this Diſeaſe is then Remedy, 
but too ripe, and when no part of the extravas'd Serolitics ap- 
pear there is no Dropſy: But on the leaſt Suſpicion in any 
Part Remedies cught not to be neglected; for this Diſeaſe 
ince ſſontly augmenting and increaſing, almoſt always carries 
ts Patient to the Grave, when its Progreſs is not ſtop'd in 
time by cloſing the too much dilated Pores, or relax'd Fibres, 
and a freſh intermixing the Scroſities with the Maſs of other 
Humours by Medicaments ; for the Chirurgeon's Aſſiſtance, by 
means of the Paracenteſzs, not reaching the Cauſe, will only re- 
medy the Accident, 

We are then at preſent to endeavour the Cure of this Diſ- 
tem per; in order to ſuccced in which, the Accompliſhment 
of two things is neceſſiry; firſt, to evacuate the Waters con- 
tan'd in the Yelly ; and ſecondly, to prevent the gathering of 
new ones, | Two ways 

The Waters are forced out two ways, either inſenſibly or of evacua- 
(culibly, that is, either by Iharmacy or Chirurgery. ting the 
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Two ſorts of The Medicaments furniſhed by Pharmacy are of two fort: 
Medicmes. _ = either ſuch as are externally, or ſuch as are internal. 
applied. 
Properties The former muſt be ſtrong Deſiccatives. Fabricius relate: 
of the Ex- to have ſeen very good Effects reſult from a large Spunge my. 
— 1 ſtencd in Lime- water, and applied to the Belly, Galen adi. 
{es the Patient to plunge himſelf ſtatk naked into a Sick ot 
Corn, becauſe, ſays he, the Peaſants, to ſwell their Corn, and 
render it more weighty, throw into it Bottles of Water which 
flowly drain out, from whence the Conſequence teem'd to him 
Jutt, that it rhe Corn had the Virtue imp:rceptibly to attrzQ 
the Water through the Bottles, it might draw our that which 
vras contain'd in the Belly: He further adds, that in Et; 
dropſical Vatients were cured by expoſing their Bellies to the 
— or lay ing them in Sand before heated by the Beams of that 
Plauer. 
5 The Remedies internally taken are ſo very numerous, that 
Firtues of 2, 14 be impoſſible for m ire them all: e fu; 
eee uld be impoſſible tor me to recite them all: They are ſuch 
nel Medi. 3% ſtimulating the Urine, force it to the Reins, and by their 
| incifive and poinant Particles, tend to open a Way for their 
— Paſſage : Theſe Medicaments are called Aprritiues, or Diure- 
tics; the ſtrongeſt of which are the Salts of Millipedes or Hog- 
lice, Rue, Mugwort or Artemiſia, Tartar, Funiter, and the & 
Polychreſtum. The Prior Cabritres, who pave the King his 
Secrets, has inſerted amongſt them a Remedy ag ainſt the Drop. 
ſy, conſiſting of Steel File-duſt and Spirit ef Vuriol, ot which 
he gave fix Grains every Day. He farther directs the Decoch. 


on of wild Smallage in Red Wine, adding a ſmall quantity of 


Senna and Cryſtal Mineral, of which he ordered a ſmall Glais 
to be drank every Morning, preſcribing to his Patients the Al- 
ternative Uſe of the Powder and this Wine; and above al} 
recommending to them the dropping of ſome Drops of Sint 
of Salt into their Decoction. With thele Remedies he pre- 
tended to cure all forts of Dropſies; but tho they ſhould be 
allowed to be the beſt that we know, we are not ſure of 
their very frequent Succeſs, If then, after the Uſe of them, 
Of Chirur- the Diſeaſe increaſe, Recourſe muſt be had to Chirurger, 
gical Re- which propoſes to us two Methods, one of opening the Belly, 
medies, and the other of making Scarifications only in ſome other Parts, 
| as the Scrotum, the Thighs, Legs, or Feet. Thele Scarifics- 
tions are made on the Cods, and ſometimes on the Yard or 


Pl | 
—— Sa. Lips of the Matrix, when thoſe Parts are fo ſwelled that i! 
Tifications ſeems impefſible to force the Water through any other Paſſage: 
are to be than ſmall Wounds through which it diſtills in Drops, decree 


fing apparently the ſwelling of the Part, in proportion to thei 
Evacuation, We are alto obliged to practiſe them on tht 
Thighs, Legs and Fee: near the Ancles, or on the Inſtep, ia 
order to ditcharge, or force thoſe Parts to diſgorge what #7 
pears to us tranſparent, like Bottles full of Water, Nature!“ 
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not always ſo patient, as to wait this Chirurgical Aſſiſtance; 
tor theſe Parts frequently of themſelyes tumety by the abun- 
dance: of Seroſities with which they are filled, which by break- 
ing they void ; when this happens the Patient ſeems relieved, 
but it really dees but prolong his Miſery, ; 
We meet with ſ5me who void ali the Waters of the 44do- The Con- 
men through theſe Avertures : But the Source not being dri- veniency 
ed up, they cannot be cloſed, The Water which inceſſantly and Incon- 
runs through them, renders the Fleſh of the <dges of rhele denen 
Ulcers of a pale Cadaverous Colour, and ſometimes for want of Super ft- 
of natural Heat, which is loſt or fifled by the continual De- ci Aper- 
{cent of thele Waters, they gangrene. tures. 
There are no particular Places aſſigned where Scarifications 
ought to be made, but the moſt proper are the moſt tranſpa- 
rent; and where the Tumour threatens to break, if a Paſſage 
be not immeliately provided for it, Fabricius pretends to be 
nearer the Mark, when he tells us, That he cauteriſes the Leg 
to open a Paſſige for theſe Waters, and by that Means facili- 
tate their Evacuation. 
Tho' Scarification ſcem leſs cruel than piercing the Belly, Pund#ion 
for my port I yet prefer Punction on ſeveral Confiderations ; ſafer. 
the firſt of which is, that in order to reap the Advantage which Reaſons to 
we may promiſe our ſelves from this Operation, it ought not prefer Pun- 
to be deferred 'till the lower Extremities are ſufficiently tume- &#;on to Sca- 
hed to admit of Scarification; the ſecond is, that by Punction rification. : 
more Water is voided in a quarter of an Hour, than in eight : 
Days by Scarification, and conſequently the Patient is more 
expeditiouſly relieved: The third is, that the Water irrigating 
the Muſcles and Membranes of al theſe Organs, Scarification ſo 
relaxes the Fibres, as to leave a Weakneſ:, which is ſeldom 
cured: And the fourth is, that all Dropſies end with the Sha- 
celus, which never fails, ioon or late, to happen to the Place 
where any of theſe Qyertures are made by Scarification. 
Without dwelling on the Arguments of thoſe who diſap- 
prove the Paracenteſis, I ſhould always adviſe to proceed to 
the Performance ot it, rather thin abandon the Patient to the 
utmoſt Extremity, and ſee him die without help. In ſhort, 
the adverſaries of this Operation repreſent to us a great many 
Difficulties which they meet with in the Execution of it; but 
teach us nothing better. I ſhall then prefer my own Expe- 
rience on ſeveral Patients which I have ſeen well cured by it, 
to their Prejudices ; and believe Ambroſe Pare, that a Porter A chance 
at Orleans was cured of a Dropſy by the Incifion with a Knife, Cure. 
which one of his Comerades made in fighting with him. 
The Punction preſcribed in order to draw out the Water in Place 
the Abdomen, may be made in two different Parts of that Re- where pun⸗ 
gion, vu. on, or beſide the Nayel. Aion to be 
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That practiſed on the Nayel does not at all differ from 
of the Hydromphale, which I have already demonſNra'e! +, 
you; the ſame Inſtruments are made uſe of, and the fue 
manner of Operation followed; for theſe two Diſeaſes 95 
only in their Degrees of more or leſs; the Matter to be ey 
ated is ſtil] Water; and it ſomerimes happens, that when t- 
Operator aims no farther, than to give Paſſage to a ſmall 1:1. 
tity of Lympha contained in the Tamour ot the Navel. he hin“ 
to iſſue out at it the whole quantity which filled the Belly, |; 
reaſon that the Hydromphale is frequently no more than an H. 
ect of the Aſcites, 

There are two Methods of opening the Belly beſide tl; 
Navel, either according to the Ancients with a Lancet, or . 
cording to the Moderrs with a Trocar or Tap. Boih of then 
are proper, nevertheleſs one of them is better than the . 
ther, which I leave to your Deciſion alter you have ſe; 
them, F 

We find in moſt Authors ſeveral uſeleſs Diſputes concern! 
the Place of the Belly where the Aperture is to be made: They 
will have us open the left Side, when the Dropſy procee:; 
from the Liver; the right, when occaſioned by the Milt; an! 
the Punction to be made in the middle, when the Diſeaſe is 
found to be owing to the Inteſtines, To ſupport their Opini 
on, they bring three or four very trivial Reaſons : They fy, 
that one Side being already enfeebled by the Diſeaſe, ought not 
to be weakened atrcſh by Inciſion, which, beſides being made 
on the ſame Side, would oblige the Patient to lie on that oy- 
polite to it, and then the Schirrous Organ, that is the Live, 
the Milt or the Inteſtine, remaining low and pendant, wou 
occalion Pain, by its Preſſure on the ſound Parts; that would 
be worſe if the Patient ſhould lie on the Wound, by reaſon 
that the Section already made has forced the wounded Side 19 
ſuffer enough, without fatiguing it any farther ; and laſtly, 
that the Patient ought nevertheleis to be laid on the Side of 
the Entrail affected, in order to ſtrengthen it by the heat f 
the Bed. 

But *tis eaſily anſwered, that this Wound is too ſ14ll to on 
caſion any conſiderable Augmentation of the Indifpoſition, . 
ther in one Poſture than another; or that we can ſcarce il- 
cover whether the Liver or Milt be moſt affected in a drop- 
ſical Patient: We are not then at all to regard the precedent 
Reaſons, but make the Punction indifferently on the right c 
lett Side, the Chirurgeon chooling that which he finds molt 2 
hand. Yet I would not adviſe him to pierce the Belly in ti: 
middle, four Fingers below the Navel, on account of the 40. 
zeuroſes of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, which the Operatot 
would then be obliged to cut; which, beſides the Pain they 
would put the Patient to in the Operation, would be ve; 
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ane of the ſides. or rather one time on the one, and another 
on the other; fr we mult not dra out the Water Mat once, 
and being frequently obliged to evacure it at five or tix Times, 
the two ſides ſhould then be alrernatively oper'd, 

Hur preſent Buſineſs is to infiuRkt + ou in the manner of er- 
for at ce; in order to procred in which regwarly, as in an 
important Enterprize, we muſt examine vebat is to be done 
befor, during, and after the Nperrion, | 

B-fore the Operation, three things are neceſſary ; firſt of all. P}revarg- 
The Preparation of the Apparatus; fecondly, The Poſture of tiges for 
the Patient ; and thirdly, Fo mark out the Place where the 1915 Opera. 
Pun“tion is to be perto med, tion. 

Firſt of all, in this Operation, as well as all other, the Chi- 
rurgeon muſt diſpoſe his Apparatus, which corfitts of proper 
Inflruments. Plaiſters, Bolfters and Bandages, {uch as you fre 
rarg'd on this Plite, The Inittrumenrs a'e three, a Lancet. B, Dr aliſca- 
a Probe, „ and + Tube or Pipe D; the Lancet ought to be like i of the 
thoſe uſed i Phlebotomy, that is ſinall, that it may not make the Hiſtrue- 
Aperture too large: Its Blade is app d about with a narrow ments, 
Linen Band, no more being Jett uncover'd than what is nec*(- 
fary to penetrate as far 3s the Water, The Probe is a ima long 
Silver Style, like thoſe uſed in probing of Wounds: It muſt be 
ſlender enouph to paſs throuph the Cavity of the Pipe, which 
ſhould be of Lead or Silver. qualißed as follows, viz. trſt, well 
poliſh'd, that it may not hurt; tecondly, to have a Reſt of 
Stay at its Head, leſt it advance too far in the Cavity; thirdly, 
to be bord through its whole length, and pierc'd on its ſides; 
fourthly, not to be ſo long as to touch the internal Parts; 
fitthly, ro be provided with two f{nall Holes at its Head, through 
which to run the Ribans, E, F, which keep it irom coming 
ou'; fixthly, to be proportioned to the Inſtrument with which 
the Punction is made; for if it were bigger it coul4 nor enter; 
and it leſs, the Water would eſcape betwixt it and the edge of 
the Wound, 

The Apparatus being ready, the Patient muſt be placed: Some f tne d 
Chirurgeons fix bim on his Scat in his Bed, and others oblige 7-4/1 of 
him to riſe, in order to feat him in an ealy Elbow-Chair : This e Sub» 
lat Situation is the moſt advanrageous ; for befides that the fecł. 
Water will run, without Interroprion, into a Veſſel plac'd on 
the Ground betwixt the Patient's Legs, we don't run the 
riſque of ſpiling the Water in the Bed, which ought to be 
ready diſfoſed to teceive the Patient immediately atter the Ope- 
ration, he then wanting Repole. 

Next, the Chirurgeon tokes up the Patient's Shirt to uncg- Plare 
ver bis Belly, ard with a little Ink marks the Place which he wore be 
intends to pierce, Authors tell us, that it ought to be four P i 
Finpers below, and on the ſide of the Navel, in order to 4- be pierc' d. 
void the Aponeuroſes, and make the Puntion in the Body of 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen : But if, when the Belly is tyme- 
bed and ſull of Water, the Operator Mould Kare but four 

| (x | Fine: 
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Fingers betwixt the Navel and the Place to which he applic; 
the Point of his Lancet, the Puncture would undoubrec) 
fall amongſt the tendinous Expanſions; for the grever fe. 
curity *tis then neceſſary ta perform the Punction fc ven «© 
eight Fingers breadth on one fide, or below the Navel, an; 
the Chirurgeon will fod that after the Belly is emptied and 
returned to its natural State, it will not be above tour Finer, 
breadth from the middle of the :146domen, and this is ſuppaley 
to be the meaning of the Chirurpical Writers. Authors aged 


Hat . 111 1 
ts 4 difapres on the Head, whether the Inciſion is to be ma 
— lengthways, obliquely, or acroſs; thoſe who p.opoſe it long. 


ways tell us, that we thereby avoid cutting of the Fibres ci 
the ſtraight Muſcle ; thoſe who foll»w the oblique way pre 
tend to he ſecured by it from injuring the oblique Mu. 
cles; and thoſe who recommend the croſs-way, prefer the 
prejervation of the tranſverſe Muſcle before the Safety 0 
the reſt, The firſt are miſtaken, for in extending the Pur. 
ction of the Navel, tis not done on the ſtraight or erccte! 
Muſcles; the ſecond don't make good their Pretenſion, for 
carrying the Lancet obliquely, they always cut the Fibre 
of one of the two oblique Muſcles, becauſe they croſs them; 
but the laſt method is to be practis' d, that is the croſewy, 
fince by this manner the Inciftion ſeparates only the Piber 
of the tranſverſe Muſcle without cutting them, and when 
the Chirurgeon comes to take out the Pipe, they approach 
one another, and re- join the Lips of the Wound of the Po; 
tonaum Which is adherent to them, which advances the cicy 
triſing. 

Circum- The Circumſtances to be obſery'd during the Operation ar 
flauces lo theſc: A Servant ought to be placed behind the Patient, thi 
be obſerved reſting with his Hands on the two lateral parts of the Belly, he 
in the mo. may puſh wutwards the part which is to be prick'd, and pre. 
nent of the vent the point of the Lancet touching any of the contained 
Gterarion, Parts. 4tter this the Chirurgeon takes in his right Hand thx 
: Inſtrument which he plunges acroſs, till it has pierc'd the ob. 
JI: 126 Muſcles: When he makes a little pauſe, then with the 
other Hand drawing the Skin a little downwards, he finiſh:; 
with thruſting the Lancet as far as into the Cavity; and when, 
bs the Water iſſuing out on both ſides of the Blide, he diſcern; 
that he is entred, he takes the Probe in his right Hind, and in- 
troduces it into the Abdomen by the aſſiſtance of this Bld, 
which ſerves him as a Guide; then withdrawing his Lancet, 
and having given it to ſome Boy, he receives in the ſame Han! 
the Tube or Pipe, in the Cavity of which he thruſts the end d 
the Probe, and after having chang'd his Hand, he puſhes wiit' 4 
little violence till tis entred the Cavity: When drawing out the 
Probe he fecs the Water run out at the exterior Aperture ot th: 
Pipe, in the ſame manner as Wine dees out of a Hog ſhead jui 
pirrc'd and tapp'd with a Cane 
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is not in vain that IJ have told you that the Belly muſt A Fault to 
be pierc'd at twice, and that the Skin muſt be a littie |: wer'd, be avoided. 


ber by this means the Weund not being cutirely ſtraight, its 
I periure will be ſtopped by the Skin weich was drawn down, 


nd the 1e-nnton be very much expedi:ed. When the Tubs: 
i raken gut, cure muſt be taken not to fall into the fault come 
mired by a Chirorgeon-at Monfort, who j<itorming this Ope- 
ron G1 the Wife of one of the Fiing's Otacers, and endeavous- 
ing to introduce the Pip, negligently quitre the Probe, wich 
Ming 13:19 the Cavity the Belly, could not be drawn our be- 
ire the Death ot the Patient; and tho' this Accident was not 
the ſule Canſe, yet the People, who don't always rake Things 
riphe which are not oh ious to the Senles, iqmputed it to et: 
The Chirurgeon mult not then quit the Probe in changing 
cue Hand, till he is very ſure he has fait hold of it with the 
other. 

The quantity of Mater to be drawn our this firſt time is not 
preſcrild, The Chirurgeon repulates himſelf according to the 
firengrh of the Partent; he may evacuate two, three or four 
Pints; and if we ſhon'd hearken to the Patients we ſhoeld 
draw off more, beczuſ they find themſclyes edſed in propor- 
non to the quantiry which runs out, and reſpire more frecly, 
But in this follow the Advice of good Practitionere, who torbid 
us the emptying of the Belly all at once; and really *tis better 
to do it in three or four Times, than to precipitate all at once 
from an ex:reme Replction to an extreme Inanition, becauſe 
violent and im meaſurable Evacuarione are Mortal; and, in ge- 
neral, every Exceſs is an Enemy to Nature, which proceeds 
flowly and by degrees, During the running out of the Water, 
the Operator may give the Patient a ſmall quantity of Wine, or 
ſome other Liquor, to prevent his Fainting ; and when a ſut- 
f-jent quantity is £viCuated, he ſtops the hote of the Pipe with 
a mall Sto ple of Lint, F: Two or three Days after the Chi- 
Iurgeon returns, and barely teking out the Sto ple, leis out as 
much Lyzztha 55 he thinks proper, and continues to &raw out 
the Water at fevers] Times, tu the Belly be entirely drained of 
theſe exotic 'Serolities, 

Bur immediately atter the firſt Evacuation, the Cavity of the 
Pipe being Nopp'd. the Cbirurgeon muſt apply a ſquare Plai- 
ſter G, charg'd with an Aſtringent Medicament, aud cover it 
with a Bolſter H, which extends a little beyond each of the 
Edpes ; that done, a ſecond Piaiſter, I, ot the fame ſhape is 
clapt on, and another golſter K, above it; after which, the 
whole is covered with a yet larger aud third Plaiſter L, and 
liſtiy, a great Rolſter M. which ſtrangly preſſes the place of 
the Aperture, Theſe Pluſters and Bojfters are ſuſt: in' d by the 
Napkin N, of which is made a ci, cuhir Bandage, ſuſtained by 
the Scapular O: This done, the Patient is next again put to 
Bech raking care that he be not suffered to lie on that ſiue in 
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which the Punction was made, for fear leſt the Water ſhoul4 
force out the Stopple, and unreaſonably run out, or elſe eva. 
cuate in ſuch large quantities, as to put the Patient in danger 
of his Life, 

Thus the Paracenteſis is performed with the Lancet, accord. 
ing to the Ancients : Let's now then ſee how the Moderns ex. 
ecute their Operation with a Trocar. 

Theſe latter don't want ſo many Preparatives as the Anci. 
ents, in order to perform the Paracenteſis: They want only 
two things; an Inſtrument, P, and a Plaiſter, Q. The Inftru. 
ment is called a Trocar or Trois-carts, that is, three quarters, 
by reaſon of its Point being triangular ; *tis ſhaped like a Pun- 
cheon, and its length is about two or three Fingers breadth, 
being excavated throughout its whole length, like a ſmall Pipe, 
except towards the Point, where are four ſmall holes lateraly 
placed, by which the Water enters into the Cavity, and runs out 
of the Body: It is provided with a head like a Pipe, by puſh- 
ing which with the Thumb one is able to thruſt it into the 
Body at one Effort; then, by taking the Thumb from the f. 
perture, the Water runs out as from a Cock, Of theſe Trocars, 
ſome are provided with Handles, and their Needle is placed in 
the Cavity of a ſmall Tube. To uſe either the one, or the o- 
ther, the Patient is ſet in an Elbow-Chair, and the Chirurgeon 
orders an Apprentice to hold the fides of the Belly, whilſt he 
draws the Skin a little upwards, or elſe downwards, at the 
Place which he deſigns to pierce : Then, all at once, he thruſts 
in the Inftrument, as one does a Cock into a Cask of Wine; 
he ſets at the Patient's Feet a Baſon, which receives the Water 
that comes out, which he lets run at Diſcretion, When the 
Chirurgcon finds he has drawn enough, he need only pull out 
the Trocar, and the running of the Water will at that Moment 
ceaſe, and not a fingle drop more will come out, becauſe the 
Skin, Muſcles, and the Peritonaum returning, ſtup the Apertures 
of one another. To this PunRure is applied only a Plaiſter of 
Ceruſe, of the bigneſs of about a piece ot fifteen Sols, When 
the Chirurgeon again deſires to draw out the Water, he makes 
new Puonctions alternatively on the two fides, as many Times 
as he judges neceſſary, that one fide may not be worſe treated 
than the other, taking care that the repeated Punctures on the 
ſame fide be mutually diſtant from each other about two Fin- 
gers breadth, | 

This ſecond Method very much ſurpaſſes the other, and is 
preferable on all Accounts; it does not require ſuch a large 
Apparatus, the Punction is leſs, *tis ſooner pertormed, the O- 
perator is ſecure that the Water will not eſcape, and it re- 
qui es neither Bolſter nor Bandage, which frequently are on- 
ly troobleſom. 1 adviſe you then to keep to this laſt Me- 
thod, oi which you will certainly find ſuch good Effects, that 
you, as well as I, will wholly abaizcun the old way, in order 
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to make uſe of no other than the Trocar, which has ſaved the 
Lives of ſeveral ; amongſt others, of Madam de Chateauneuf's 
Groom, from whom were drawn above an hundred and twen- 
ty Pints of Water, at twenty five PunQtions, and the Patient 
is yet alive, 

I lately told you, that to cure the Nropſy, two Particulars 
were neceſſary ; the one to draw out the Water, and the other 
to prevent the amaſſing of freſh quantities of it: The firſt In- 
tention is accompliſh'd by the Merhods which I have ſhew'd 
you ; and the ſecond, by the Application of the Internal Re- 
medies; ſo that after the Chirurgeon has performed his Part, 
the Patient ought not to ſtop there; but on the contrary, ſub- 
mit to the taking of ſuch Aperitive and Direcretie Remedies as 
are ſufficient to divert the Courſe of theſe Seroſities trom the 
Belly, and force them into the Channel, which Nature has ap- 

ointed for their Evacuation : In this wiſe Reſolution, they 
ſhould have recourſe to ſome able Phyfician, who will preſcribe 
them, with regard to Pharmacy and Diet, ſuch Remedies as 
they ought to expect their Health from. 
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FiGURE XII. Of the CASAREAN 
SECTION. 
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Etymology HE Ceſarean Operetion is an Inciſion on the Belly of 2 
of the Word pregnant Women, iu order to draw out the Chill, con- 


Cxfarean. tain'd in the Matrix, when jt cannot otherwiſe come our. *Ti; 
call'd Ceſarean, by reaſun that Scipio Africanus being token 
out of his Mother's Belly by Inciton, Cem, was firnam'd 
Cefay on that account; and the Name deſcending on his Po- 
ſterity, and applied to thoſe who came into the World that 
way, the Operation or Section which produced fo many 
Cefars, was called Cæſarean: But Plizy, who relates the II. 


ry. 
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ry does not ſpecify, whether 'rwas during the Life. or after 

* the Death of the Mother, that this Aperture was made, 2 Cir- 

AN cumſtance which he ought not to have forgotten, Tis yet 

probable, that the Mother was dead; for we very rarely find 

Perſons cruel enough to perform ſuch an Operation on a living 
Woman. 

This Operation was praiſed on the Body of Fane Seymour, On what 
one of King Henry the VIIlth's Queens; who being in her eccaſion 
Labour-Pains, the King being told *rwas impoſſible to fave both tus pracs 
Mother aud Child, and asked which he would have ſaved ; 71ſed, 
anſwered, the Child, for I may have another Wife. 

Thevenin, who deſcribes this Operation, ſays, tis performed 
on three different Occaſions, viz, when the Mother and Child 
are both living; when the Mother is living, and the Child dead; 
ot jaſtiy, when the Mother is dead. and the Child living. He 
ts allo Courageous enough to adviſe us to put it ia Practice; 
but does not, ro encour2pe us, hint that he had ever per form- 
ed it, or ſeen it performed on any Perſon 

Some modern Authors eſpouſe his Sentiment, repreſenting 
this Operation ſo caly by the Deſcription which they make of 
it, that, if we believe them, we are to put it in Practice on the 
leaſt Difficulties we meet with in the delivery of Women; but 
it they had been Eye- witnefles of ſuch a Pertormance, they 
would ſoon change their Opinion, and allow that a Chirus ge- 
on ought to be void of Humanity, in order to underiake 


ll, 


Its ſole Idea will force the moſt intrepid to tremble, judge Cruel:y of 
alſo what Reſolition ore ovght to have to qualify one to he Opera- 
open the Belly ot a living Woman, making in it an Inciſion tion. 

of above hait a foot long; then groping in the Cavity of the 

Abdomen, cut like a Wound in the Body of the Matrix ; then 

| pierce the Membranes, and draw out à Child chrough all theſs 

| Apertures. This Operation terrifics and aſſrights the Chirur- 

| peon, even wien pertormed after the Death of the Woman, 

| What Horror then ſhould it not excite, when accompanied 


with the Cri:s of a Mother, which we force ta ſuffer wien 
unparalle'd Cruelty, and the Effuſion of a prodigious quintiry 


of Blood, Which flowing our by the great Wounds, may 
: kill her in an Inſtant, while in the Hands of the Opera- 
tor ? MY 
of If it be true, that a Scratch of a Nail on the Matrix occafi- Reaſons for 
pf 2 a | | 
VN 8 ons Inflammations, and frequently Death, and that an Ulcer Vs Conders- 
Tin there, though never fo Imall, is almoſt alwavs incurable ; what za ion. 


fatal Conſequences ought we not to expect trom an Incifion 


oo of fix or {ven inches long ? Thoſe who approve this Opera- 
po- tion advance two b'articulats, which don't agree with Experi- 
hat ence z; the ore, that the Woman feels very little at the Pain, 
107 when her Matrix is cutting; and the other, that the Ha- 
15 morrhage, on this Occation, is not 1 Erge as is Imagined, 


G4 The 


86 The Second Demonſtration 


The Senſibility of the M+rix eſtroys the firſt Aſſertion, ſince 
by the Acknowlecgment wi al Women, the Pains which they 
feel in that Part are :ſ{app-'Tta;:le. and a flight Ulcer there i; 
infinit-ly nn painful than in any other Part cf the Body 
The -reat number of Veſſels which irrigate the Uterus, ang 
th ir l;rgenefs in the time when it contains the Ini2nt cop. 
demn the i-cond Reaton alledged: For it they have ever o- 
pen'd a dead Woman in this Condition, they muſt have been 
ſu priſed ro fee fo many Veins and Arteries; and theſe Vef. 
els, which when a Woman is not with Child are no bigyer 
than the (mall String of a Lu'e, towards the end of her Time 
acquire the Diameter of a large wrictiny Quill : What way then 
can there be to cut ſo miry Channels fiild with Blood, ang 
at the ſame 1 ime hinder the 5 ffuſion of that Humour in a ter. 
Tible abundance? Wha hey anſwer rothis Article is by no Means 
allowable ; they ſay, hit the Child is no ſooner dr ven out of 
the Matrix, than i beg ns to reſume its ordinary Dimenhong, 
and that in contract, it felt, i dps the Orifices of the VeCl. 
ſels which the Incifio» opened But that Organ contracts bu- 
flowly, and requires at |: it two or thre- Days to return to its 
natural Eſtate ; and in the ſpace of helf an h.ur at moſt, 3 
Woman may loſe all her Bl-0d o Death, 
Miſtor ies They add, that it has been feen that Chil ren have burſt the 
which ſeem Purſe which contaiu'd them, and fallen into the Cavity of the 
fo render lower Venter, wheie they have remain'd ſrveral Year's, and 
i: practica- their Mothers yet lived. his true, I have read {me Srorjes 
(le. of that Nature, Mr. Bayie has given us a very long one which 
4 happened at Thowlouſe ; and he relates, that the Child remain 
twenty five Years. «41 itrcabcuts, in its Mother's Belly: Ano. 
ther Story of like Nat be deen related to me o have hap- 
pened at Sont-a-Mouſ,o Ti Cour paſſing thit w y in the 
Year 1673, Brothe! 6 pit; Apothec ry to the Jeſvirs of 
that City, ſhewed the M a (wiio vines their Houle) a Cid 
which he kept in Bran.» which, he ſai, was tound 14 che 
Body of the Mother aite! er eath. 

I defired his Opinio, a an Accident fo extraordinary, and 
he anſwered me in the Preſence of her Najeſty, tha te be- 
jieved it to be a Tvin-C id, conceiv'd at the fame ue which 
the Mother was, as all wins are; and that in this Cafe there 
was only this difterenc , that the one was fo, med within the 
Body of the other. demoni{trate4 to him, that his Opinion 
was not tenible, fince ths Women bad no bigneſs of Belly, 
*rill the twenty ſixth or twenty ſeventh Ye.r cf her Age; thar 
becoming with Child. «nu Having reach'd the due Time f her 
going, ſhe probably feilt gent Pains, which did not end in a 
Delivery; that 'twas likely that te Infant, in the Time ot th«ic 
Pains, might burſt tae Puile which contain d it, and being got 
out into the Cavity of the Belly, remain'd there for the ſpace 
of twenty Years, that its Mother carried this big Belly; and 
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of Chirurgica, Operations. 


ſo much the rather, as that the Waters themſelves in 
ich the Infant flosted in that Purſe being ſpilt, and having 
followed, it might preſerve it all that Time. becauſe they ſerv'd 


inſtead of a Pickle, in which it was contracted, and as it were b 


ified, ſcarce retaining any longer the ſhape of a Child, 
_ two Relations — prove the Poſſibility of the Ope- In Exami- 
ration which wie are treating of, with regard to a living Wo- nation of 
man; becauſe tis certain, that theſe Children tound in the Va- theſe Rela- 
cuity of the Abdomen were not form'd in the ordinary Cavi- ion: 
ty of the Matrix, which we call its Fund, but in one of the 


ich growing to a certain bigneſs, this Tube which could | 
. — it 25 longer, broke, to make way ſor the Child 
to fall into ſome part of the lower Belly; and the Veſſels of 
this Tube not being ſo conſiderable as thoſe of the Matrix, did 
not loſe Blood enough to kill the Mother: Thus 1 perſiſt in 
my Sentiment, which is, that a Child, whatſocerer Efforts it 
may make, cannot burſt the Matrix, becauſe it may be extend- 
ed as much as is neceſſary eo contain it: And we fee alſo eve- 
ry day, that *tis capable of holding two, and often three, with- 
aking. : 
AY =" Sruſt theſe two Stories, which to me ſeem poſſi- 
ble, in the manner which I have juſt been telling you: But 1 
am more aſcertain'd of one which I ſhall relate ro you in two 
Words, and which confirms what I advance. In Fune 1681, 


| one of the Bed-chamber Women to the Dauphineſs, being ſix 


Months or thereabouts gone with Child, was ſurprized with 
exceſſive Pains in the Region of the Womb; the Cries which 
ſhe utter'd, ſhew'd that Part to be none of the leaſt ſenſible; 
they were follow'd by Convullions, her Belly app-ar'd viſibly 
ſwelld, and ſhe dy'd a quarter of an hour afterwards. The 
Queen and Dauphmeſs, ſurprized at ſuch a ſudden Death, com- 
manded me to open her Body, to explore the Cauſe of it; 
which [ did the next Day, in the Preſence of Monſieur Da- 
4%, then the King's firſt Phyſician, and Monſieur Fagon, firſt 
Thy fician to the Queen, I found the Cavity of the Belly in- 
tirely full of Blood, and a Child laid on the great Inteſtines, 
examined the Matrix, which was not like that of other Wo- 
men; it had two Funds or Bottoms, in one of which I found 
a Mole, or fuſe Conception; and in the other, which was the 
Supernumerary, had been torm'd a Child, which having liv'd 
'tli che fixth Month, had torn that Part, which not being ei- 
ther io firm, or ſo thick, as the Fund of an ordinary Urerus, 
was not able any longer to reſiſt it: But the Veſſels which 
nouriſh'd it, having by their Rupture abundantly pour'd the 
Blooi. into the Abdomen, the Woraan ſoon died. I have pub- 
liſhed a Relation ot this *ccident, under the Title of an Ana- 
tomical Hiſtory of an extraordinary Matrix, with the Approba- 
von of the two fir Phyſitians, | 


"Tis 


Tubes; it not being impoſſible that an Egg might ſtop there, j 


—— — 
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The Second Demonſtration 


"Tis not only the Cruelty of this Operation, and the ine, 
table Death which follows it, which ought to divert us hog 
ever thinking of the Performance of it; but befides, Religion 
forbids it: For it being put to the Queſtion, which ought to |, 
ſav'd, the Mother or the Child, when the Midwives or Male 
Operators find it impoſſible to preſerve the Life of both, th 
Doctors of the Sorbome and the moſt famous Caſuiſts have ce. 
cided it, that the Lite of the Mother ought rather to be {ar 
than that of the Child. On which Principle we ought to te 


ſpecial Care how we undertake an Operation, which will injal. 


libly kill her. 

Some tell us, that this Operation has been perſorm'd at 7. 
don and Amſterdam ; and we daily hear the good Wome, 
and Men as credulous as they, affirm, that ic has been practise 
on their Neighbours and Companions, But I rank all the{ 
Stories amongſt thoſe reſated of Spirits and Conjurers, and hr 
lieve none of them. So many Extravagancics are reported, thy 
a Man of Judpwent -vght to diſtruſt every thing, and belier: 
no more than Wa- is related to him by credible Pcrfor; 
And none of our celebrated Chirurgeons having practiſed thi 
— I am in the right to condeinn it by their Exan- 
__ | 
A Modern Author, who adviſes ard approves this Open. 
tion, tells us, to authorize his Proceeding, that a Woman of 
Chateau Thierry came to the Hotel Dieu at Paris to be cur 
of a Ventral Hernia of an exceſſive bigneſs, who after three 


Dreſſings died; before which, having aſſured the Chirurgeor; 


that the Ceſarean Section had formerly been performed on her, 
the ſaid Chirurgeors of that Hoſpital having the Curiohry to e. 
pen her after her Death, found that the Wound of the Bell 
not being well re-united had accaſioned the forming of the He. 
nia, and obſerved on the Body of the Womb, as woll ext 
nally as internally, ſcme Lines which marked out the Place that 
had been cicatrizd. To all this | anſwer; firſt, that thoſ 
Lines might be thoſe which we find naturally there, and which 
have impoſed on ſome Authors ſo far, as to engaye them very 
unjuftly to afſert, that they ſeparated the Matrix into two C 
vities ; the right of which was deſtin'd for Boys, and the let 
for Girls. I add, that the Wound in the Belly might be cas. 
ſed by ſome great Abceſs on that Parr; and that it this Wo. 
man averred, that ſhe had ſuffered that Operation, ſhe ws 
not the firſt, who after being delivered in Convulſions wil 
out her knowledge, had been made believe that the Cl! 
was taken out of her Side; and laſtly, I conclude, that th» 
this Story were true, it proves that this Operation ouyh! 'o 
be ranked among the number of theſe, whoſe Pertormitict 
kills the Patients, fince after that this Woman only languiſh'd 
out a miſerable Life loaded with Indiſpoittions, which at 13 


brought her to an Hoſpital, where ſhe met her Death. The 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 


Obſervation which I am going to relate, ſeems yet more to 
favour our preſent Opinion. 4 | 
Monſic ur Ralean. Chirurgeon at Xaintes. tells us, that in the 
Year 1689 he performed the Ceſarean Section on 2 Herchant's 
Wiſe of that City, who could not be delivered after a three 
Days Labour; that he executed it in the Preſence ot his Bro- 
ther Chirurgeon, Mr. Folain : That the Child liv'd two [Days, 
Paſſing by Xaintes with the King 
of Spain and ihe Princes, I lodg'd at the Houſe of Mr. Moreau, 
zu able Phy ſician, by whom I informed my ſelf ot the Truth 
of this Story. He told me, that he was nor preſent at the O- 
peration, that he did not ſee the Patient till 1 5 Days after, when 
he was accompanied by three or four Phyſicians, and that they 


found her in a very fair way of Cure; that this Woman became 


and continued lame; that the had no more Children afterwards, 
and that after the Death of her Husband, ſhe retired out of the 


City, and lived at a Country-Houſe, 


Bur this Story, whoſe End ſeems happier than the former, 
juſtifies what has been ſaid of the Chirurgeon, that he was tao 
raſh in this Undertaking, ſince three Days of Travel don't make 
out a Time long enough to deſpair of a Woman's Delivery by 
ordinary Means: Who knows whether the Womb is well ct- 
catrized, and whether there did not remain a Fiſtula, or an Ul- 


cer, which inceſſantly running, muſt have obliged the Patient to 
| a languiſhing Life, during the ſmall time which ſhe continued 
| in the World after this Operation. 


don't yield my ſelf confuted by theſe Relations, nor by 
the Reaſons of thoſe vrho tell us, that the Operation ought 
never to be performed, but in caſe of an Impoſſibility of being 
otherwiſe delivered ; for you will 6nd very few Women which 
cannot be naturally delivered: *Tis always the Impatience, 
either of the Woman, or the Operator, or choſe preſent, which 
raiſe a Deſpair of the Child's coming out the ordinary way; there 
is nothing to be done, but wait; if the Womb be found of a 
very hard Conſiſtence, and is flow in opening, don't grow im- 
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Another 


Per for- 
mance. 


with 17. 


A nſwer. 


patient, it will accompliſh in four or fix Days what it could not | 


in two, We ought not often to regulate our ſelves by the Cries 
of the Woman, ſome on the leaſt Pains which they begia to 
feel will cry out Jouder than others in the greateſt ; this is what 
we ovpht to examine; and, above all, to make uſe of Pati- 


| ence, becavſe that Delivery being Nature's Task, ſhe always 


brings about her End, efpecizlly when the Midwite and Oper a- 
tor aſſiſt ber by the Means which Art preſcribes, and Prudence 
provides in particular Cafes. We ought then to refer it to her, 


face 'tis certain that all Women are generally provided with 


- receſſary Diſpofitions for their Delivery, ſome ſocner, others 
ater, | 


By 


Cor firma- 
tiou of the 


precedm 2 
Rea ſons. 


The Second Demonſtration 


By all that has been ſaid, you ſee clearly that I am uttei 
apainſt thoſe who adviſe the Application of this Ceſarean 5,. 
tion to a live Woman, Mr, Mauriceau, one of the moſt c. 
lebrated Men- Midwives of theſe Times, and who has wits, 
very judiciovſly on the Delivery of Women, abſolutely con. 
demns it in this Caſe: You may ſee his Reaſons in the Chap. 
ter in which be ſpeaks of this Operation; but I am of hi 
Mind, that it ought to be performed, and farther, that we Ae 
obliged by an expreſs Commandment of the Law, to open th, 
Bellies of all pregnant Women in the very next Moment 4 
ter their expiring, when they have not brought forth tber 
Fruit, 

Two principal Motives urge the Chirurgeon to perform it 
Ceſarean Section on a pregnant Woman as ſoon as ſhe is dead 
the one, to endeavour the ſaving the Lite ot the Child; and the 
other, in order to procure its Baptiſement. 

If a Chirurgeon is preſent, when a Woman eight or nine 
Months gone with Child happens to be aſſaſſinated or kille4 
by ſome fatal Accident, or ſuddenly ends her Days by an Apo- 
plexy, a Fright, &. it is not impoſſible, that by an imme. 
diate opening of the Belly, be may draw out a yet living lu. 
fant, and by that Means ſecure it from a Death, wbich would 
unavoidably happen to it, if it ſtay'd in the Matrix but ſom: 
Moments after the Principle of Life in the Mother is deſtroy. 
ed. There are Ivſtanees of Children taken out of the Womb 
in this manner, which have lived the ſpace of an ordinary Life 
Wherefore, without any Loſs of Time in arguing, the Chirur. 
geon mult expeditiouſly proceed to the Operation, in order to 
endeavour to fave the Life of the Child, as has ſometimes been 
done. 

It the Woman has not been pregnant above four, five or fu 
Months, tis not at all probable that the Child ſhould long ſu- 
vive its Mother; nevertheleſs, the Ceſarean Section ought to 
be performed, in hopes of finding a living Child, and baptiling 
it before it dies. So that in what Time ſoever of the Pregnin- 
cy it falls, and by what mortal Cauſe ſoever the Woman die, 
her Belly ought to be open'd; that if it be not poſlible to pie. 
ſerve the Lite of the Child; at leaſt, tis reaſonable to hope to 
be able to baptize it; which may be more ſecurely and expedi 
tiouſly done this way, than any other. | 

The Term of Embryhelkein, which the Greeks have beſtowed 
an this Operation, being derived from Embryon, an Intant, and 
Helketn to draw, hints to us its being practiſed before there 
were any Cefars : As alſo, that the African Scipio was not th: 
firſt who was brought into the World this way; and if the 
Name of Ceſarean Operation continued, *twas only an Account 
of its being eafier to pronounce, than that of Embryhelkni, 

Let's now Examine how tis performed. 
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of Chirurgical Operations, 


Thoſ: who adviſe this Operation to be applied to a living 
Woman, tell us, that with the Incifion Knite, A, we mult 
make a large Incifion on the lateral Part of the Belly, tracing 
out the Shape of a Creſcent, and immediately afterwards open 
the Fund of the Uterus, in order to draw out the Child by 


the Apertures made in that Organ, and the lower Venter, by 


the ſame Inſtrument ; that, with the Spunges, B, B, we ſoak 
uo all the Blood which flows out in this Operation; that we 
ought not to-apply any Suture to the Womb, becauſe, contrac- 


ting it ſeif, the Lips of the Wound re- approach each other; 


but that the Belly muſt be ſewed up as in the Gaſtrorhathy. 
with the two curve Needles, C, C, threaded with the String, 
D, D, and the Suture being performed, muſt be cover'd with 
the Plaiſter, E, and over that with the Bolſter, F; and then 


with the circular Bandage, G, which is faſten'd by the Scapu- 


ary Bandage, II; toking care daily to dreſs this Wound, which, 
| as they teſtify, heals as eaſily as others in other Parts of the 


Body. 


Thoſe who never practiſe it, but on dead Women, wait 
their Expiration ; at which Inſtant they apply to their Work 


witk, all poſſible Diligence, To which purpole the Chirurgeon 


does not place the Body on the Table, as is done in ordinary 
Apertures, he does not with Ink trace out the Place of the 


Incifion, which he does not make on one of the Sides of 


the Belly, becauſe thicker there than in the middle ; and tor 
the greater Expedition, he avoids making the Incifion in form 


of a Creſcent, as ſome direct. He begins then with clapping 
the Tap or Gagg, I, into the Woman's Mouth, to keep it o- What to be 
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pen; he then uncovers her Belly, and with the Knife, K, obſerved. 
makes an Incifion below the Xiphoerdes, or Enſiform Cartilage, 


ending it above the Ocaubis. As ſoon as he has pierced the 
Peritoneum, into the Orifice he introduces one of the Fingers 


of his lett Hand to raiſe it up, and with the Sciſſars, L, he fi- 
niſhes the Aperture of the whole length of the Belly, when 
he immediately diſcerns the Matrix, by reaſon that the Epip oon 


is mounted upwards, and the Inteſtines ranged on its Side; and, 


with the ſame Knife, he opens the Matrix, by making an lu- 
ciſion large enough for the Paſſage of the Chilo, which he finds 


| enveloped with its Membranes, which muſt be torn, if ten- 


der; or cut, if too hard to be opened and ſepatated by the 
Nails. The Child thus diſcovered, the Operator raiſes its Head 
with the left Hand, and, with the right, pouring Water upon 


bim out ot the Ewer, M, baptizes it without any Delay ; then he 
takes it out of the Womb, ties its Navel-ſtring with the Thread, 
N, about an Inch trom the Body, and about half a Finger's 
He then delivers the 


breadth beyond the Ligament cuts it. 


Child to ſome Woman, who having wrapt it up in a piece ot 


Linen very well warm'd, keeps cloſe by the Fire, where ſhe. 
makes uſe of all poſſible Means to ſtrengthen it, cicher by re- 


aTinNg, 
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warming, waſhing it with warm Water or Wine, breathing, 
its Face, and opening its Mouth, in order to make it {wal;y 
tome Drops of a {jiritous Liquor. 

If | told you, that the Mother's Mouth ought to be kept o. 
pen during the Operation, *ris not that on this Head I run jr. 


to the vulgar Error of the Populice, which will have the Chid 


reſpire in its Mother's Womb; and that when the Chil ;; 
found dead, as it frequently happens, tis hecauſe the Chirurygeg; 
did not put the Gugg into the Mother's Mouth: I know thi 
CircumRance to be wholly uſeleſs, but it ought not to be omi. 
ted, in order to pleaſe the By-ſtanders, and avoid all the f 
prating (with regard to the Chirurgeon) of fone ſilly Women, 


or People wholly ignorant of Anatomy, not knowing thy 


there is ſo little Communication betwixt the Mouth and the H. 
terus, that the Air would rather paſs to the Fœtus through the 
Privitics, than any other place. 

The Aperture of the Matrix is not to be made with tos 
much Precipitation, nor mutt the Penknife be thruſt too far » 
once, on a Suppoſition that the Womb is two Fingers b-eadt! 
thick, as moſt Authors have »fſerted; for in fo doing he w n! 
certainly wound the Infant, it being b-yond queſtion that cli; 
Part is thinner in the laſt Days of Pregnancy, than in the fict; 
and that, like other Membrines, its thickneſs diminiihes in pro- 
portion to its Extenſion, it being ſometives as thin as a (trong 


Parchment. What deccived theie ancient Writers, is, that h4 


ving open'd the Pace to which the Placenta was fix d. that ts, 
at its Fund, or bottom, they confounded the thickneſs ot this 
Atter-Birth, with that of the proper Subſtance of the Murg 
ſeparated from its Sanguinary and Lymphatic Veſſels, which me 
really very thick, but whole Tunics are very thin, They have 
yet, on this Head, form'd many Arguments, which are holy 
confuted by Experience it ſelt. | 

The Chirurgeon ovght to be informed of this natural Niſpo- 
ſit ion of the Matrix. tor fear of Ms being ceceived on tucit Oc- 
cations; but it he has but a ſmall ſhire ot Dexterity, he will not 
burt the Chili; tor under the Matrix there are Involucra, ot 
Purſes, which contain the Waters in he middle of which the 
Child ſwims ; which facilitate the Operati nn, and hinder the 
Chirurgeon's wounding the Fes, at leatt it he does not go to 
work inconſiderately and (tupicly. 

We ciſcover Whether the Child is living or dead, by fecling 
the Navekitring ; it we there perceive a Puilation, tis a ſign 
that ris alive, aud then it onght to be baptized; and it we 
fe] none, there is all rhe Reaſyn in the Ward co believe that 
is dead, Upon which ariſes a Queſtion, whether it ought to 
be baptized or not? For ſome Caſuiſts require incontettivic 
Signs of Lite as ncceflary in order to the Adminiftrarion of 
Baptiſm, alledging, that tweuld be a Profanation of that St 
crament, to admit the Cilebranon of it on a ſtinking 9 
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Bat as for my own Practice, I baptize all, and that for two 
Reatons : One of which is, That it may happen that an Infant 
may be alive, and have a few gaſping Siphs to breathe out, 
though we cannot diſcover any maniſeſt Pulſation of the Navel- 
friog ; in which Caſe *twould be to fall into the fatal Misfor- 
ture of refuſing Baptiſm to a living Child, becauſe not ſtrong 


enough to give us any certain Signs of its Lite, The other 


Ucalon is, that in theſe ſorts of Operations the Patient's Cham- 


ber is always full of Relations or Neighbours, the moſt of which 


are intimidated and pre- poſſeſſed with the moſt unreaſonable 
Prejudices, I have ſeen them catch up the Child juſt taken out 
of its Mother's Womb, where it had been dead ſeveral Days, 
warm ir by the Fire, and at the leaſt Motion which they feem 
ta perceive it to make, as the never ſo little opening an Eye- 
brow, ſtirring a Lip, &c. they immediately cry out, and aſſure 
the Company that the Child is alive, not at all conſidering that 
theſe Motions were the Effects of thoſe which they forced the 
Head to make by their Endeavours to reſtore it to Life. It in 
ſuch caſes the Chirurgeon retuſe to baptize the Child, he will 
draw upon him the Hatred of the Publick, and none of the 
Women will ever forgive hig. 


95 


There is yer an Expedient which remedies all theſe Incon- Ho ,, 
veniencies, which is the conditional Adminiſtration of Bap- baptize an 
tiſm, by uſing the following Words, with Intention to perform je, in 
what the Chriſtian Church orders on the like occaſion ; If thou i, Ao: her's 


© art living. I baptize thee, in the Name of the Father, Son and Ho- 
| ty Ghoſt, Amen, So that if the Child is alive, tis duly baprized, 


and if dead, the Carcaſe is not chirſtened; and the molt ſcrupu- 
hus cannot cenſure this way of proceeding, ſince the Church 
1: ſelt does not baptize thoſe Children, thus chriſtened without 
Eccleſiaſtical Ceremony, on a preſſing Exigence, any otherwiſe 
than under Condition, and in caſe that they have not been 
formally baptized, when we were obliged to do it without 
Ceremony. | 

When | preſcribe Rules to the Chirurgeon, how he ought 
to deport himſelf in the baptizing of a Child, I ſuppoſe no 

Prieſt to be at hand to do it, and that Circumſtances are fo 
preſſing that there is not Time to procute one; as when a 
Woman, by the Reception of a Blow, falls inftantly dead, But 
wien the Diſzaſe allows any Time, we ought never to neglect 
the ſending for a Prieſt, e{pecially one that belongs to the Pa- 
riſh, and to intreat him, atter the Agonies of the Mother, to 
ſlay a Moment longer to baptize the Child: In which caſe the 
Chirurgeon is no tarther concerned than in the Pertormance of 
the Operation, 

"The Chirurgeon muſt leave no Endeavours unattempted, to 
diſcoyer whetber the Child is living, or not; becauſe, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom ot many Countries, if the Infant ſurvives 
its Mother, the Father inherits all the perſoual Eſtate; and on 
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Belly. 
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The Second Demonſtration 


the contrary, if the Child dy'd before the Mother, her Rezi 
ons are the Heirs ; ſo that ia caſe of a Law-Suit betwixt the 
Father and his Wife's Relations, which frequently happens, the 
Chirurgeon is to be the deciſive Evidence; 'tis thus far in his 
Power to occaſion the getting or loſing the Cauſe of either fide, 
and the Sentences of the Judge turn on his Report, which lay; 
an Obligation on him to be able to make it with Certainty, 
with regard to his Conſcience. 

The Operation being performed with all the Precautions a 
ready hinted, if the Child be tound alive, the Care of it belong; 
to the Relations; but it dead, it muſt be returned into its M. 
ther's Belly, which muſt be ſewed up in the lame manner az 
dead Carcaſes are after opening. 

Thus, Gentlemen, I have ſhewn you all the Operations prac- 
tis'd on the interior Venter, amongſt which you don't find 
any Cauterizings of the Ventricle, Liver or Spleen, which 
ſome Phyſicians ſuppoſe practicable, They pretend, tha: 
when theſe Parts are as it were ſtupified, or render'd too ſlug- 
giſh in the performance of their Functions by ſome frip id lu. 
diſpofition which ſlackens their Activity, they ought to be 
awaken'd, and warm'd by the application of ſeveral burning 
or red hot Irons to the neareſt Region ot thoſe Parts; but th: 
Pain which the Patients are put to by theſe Operations, with- 
out reaping any advantage, has engaged us to reject them, and 
accuſe thoſe Perſons of Cruel:y who are able to put them in 
Practice. c 

Good Chirurgeons have retrench'd the Fire from all Opera- 
tions pertorm'd on the Fleſh, and no longer make uſe of any 
more than a few burning Irons on thoſe Bones which are in- 
ſenſible, on which occaſions alſo they are but very rarely usd, 
Our Art has abancon'd thoſe harſh Methods, by which Farriers 
torment with burning Irons thoſe poor Horſes which they 
might otherwiſe cure: And if their way ot making uſe of Irons 
and Fire ſtrikes a borror into the Spectators of this Practice on 
Animals, who is there could refrain complaining, who could 
ſee a Man's Belly burned, whoſe Cries would wove the moſt 
ſtony Heart? | 

About thirty Years paſt there aroſe a certain Sect of Chi. 
rurgeons which applauded their being the fiiſt Inventors of 
an Operation which they pretended to put in Practice: It was 
the taking out the Milt, aud was called the Uaſpleening or Un- 
milting ot a Man. I bey looked on this part as utcleſs and 
noxious, becauſe (perhaps) unacquainted wich its uſes; and, 
in purſuir of this Opinion, they preſcribe the making an Iaci. 
fion in the Lett Hypochondrium, thro' which they take out tic 
Milt, and after having made a Ligature ot the Veſſel', boldly 
cut it off, This Operation being performed on ſome Dogs 
which did not thereupon die on the Spot, they thence de- 
duc'd and proclaim'd the Adyan'ages which would _ to 
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Of Chirurgical Operations. 


Mankind by it; but all the Animals on which it was practis'd 
dying a few Months after, there was never ſo much as one 
Man which would try it. Tis therefore that no longer men- 
tion is wade ot theſe cre] Operations, which owing their ex- 
iſtence to ſome crude Brains, found a Sepulture in that of their 


Inventors. 


The End of the Second Demonſtration. 


H THE 


Third Demonſtration 


OF 


Chirurgical Operations. 


Of the Operations Pracliſed on the Blad: 
der, Yard and Matrix, 


GENTLEMEN, 


GED PENNE} HE ſame Reaſons which oblig'd us to begin 
We FASL I our Operations with thoſe Practis'd on tit 
E Thy Lower Belly, engage us to continue them | 

Z thoſe required by the Diſeaſes incident to tit 


JT * 70 Bladder, Yard and Matrix: Which Parts n! 
N being much leſs ſubject to Corruption thi 
the others of the inferior Venter, we {hu 
go to work with them, in order to ſeparate them from ou 
Subject. 

292Extr2c- One oi the greateſt and moſt difficult Chirurgical Operatiols 
rion of the js, the ex:r.Ftion of a Stone out of the Bladder. Hippocrats 
Stone. a = found it ſo painful and dangerous, that he reſolved never to 1 
ry Wife rempt it; and moſt Chirurgeons in our Days — the 
— Examples of the Ancients, as well as them, inhibit the perfor 


mance of it, leaving the Execution of it to thoſe who make 
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t» their ſole Buſineſs, and apply their utmoſt Care to excel in 
it. 
The Greeks term'd theſe ſort of Chirurgeon : Lithotomoi; and 
we, at preſent, call them Lithotomiſts, from Lithoromy, the De- 
nomination of this Operation, This Word is compounded ot 
the two Greek ones; Lithos, which fſignifi-s Stone; and 
Temnein, to cut or ſeparate. This Erymology, tho? juſt, his met 
with its Cenſurers, which pretend that 'tis not properly adapt- 
ed to the Operation to which 'tis apply'd, ſince ir does not cut 
the Stone; and the Word Cyſtitomia more empha'icaly expreſſcs 
its Intention, being derived from Cyſtis, a Bladder, and Temnein, 
which ſignifies to divide, by reaſon that it is an Incition made 
in the Bladder, To which is reply'd, that Oſfitomia is the 
Word which is p:ven, and perfectly well adapted to the Ope- 
ration on the Bladder, deſtin*d for the drawing out the Urine, 
which cannot otherwiſe make its way out ; to the Truth of 
which you will ſubſcribe, when 1 ſhall have demonſtrated to 
you that Operation. Befides, under the Name of Lithotomy, 
are expreſſed and deſcribed all the Operations in uſe, with re- 

rd to Stones; and 'rwould be to give the Chirurgeons an un- 
neceſſary Trouble, and vainly fatigue the Students of their Art, 
by impoſing on them the Uſe of a new Term, which would 
not more ſignificantly expreſs the Thing which is al: eady known 
to all the World by the uſual Name: Add to this, that though 
the Stone is not commonly broken, yet the Ends of cutting the 
Organ, being to draw out the Stones, to ſeparate and diſengage 
them when faſtened, to diminiſh or attenuate them when ſ-ft 
or friable, or to break them into bits when too big, in order 
the more commodiouſly te looſen them from the Parts, we 
cannot aſſign a Name to expreſs this Operation better than that 
of Lithotomy. 

By Lithotomy we then underſtand a Chirurgical Operation, 
by which we extract out of the Bladder, the Stones therein 
contained; and, under the Name of Stones, we generally com- 
prehend all exotic Bodies; as Clots of Blood, Membranes, har- 
den'd Fleſh, and whatever, by their Maſs, Bigneſs and Con- 
ſilence, obſtruct the Courſe of the Urine, and oblige us to 
apply this Operarion, to clear the Organ, 


Of the Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder. 


W E daily find Stones in the Reins and Bladders of Men; 
there are but few which do not, with their Urine, void 

Sand, Gravel, or ſome ſort of Stone; but 'tis very difficult to 
know how, and in what Place theſe exo ic Bodies can be ge- 
neiated, This is a Sectet which the Chirurgeon ought to uſe 
his ut moſt Efforts to ciſcover; where: ore, without being diſ- 
H 2 | Couraged, 
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100 The Third Demonſtration 
couraged, we ſhall offer what we think to be the Cauſe of their 


Operarion. 
Of th» Ori- All our Authors which to this Time have written on this 
gin«l of the Subject, and amongſt others, Ferzelizs, who, after Hifpocra- 
Stone, tes, has taken moſt Pains in the Explication of it, have told 
us, That theſe Stones were formed from the moſt. viſcous and 
terreſtrial part of the Urine, that the moſt ſubtile part of this 
Excrement being conſumed by the Heat of the Reins, the 
groſſer petrifies and hardene, as Pots of ſoft and pliable Rarth 
do by the heat of the Furnace ; and that then the Pores thro? 
which the Urine ſeparates it ſelf from the Blood being too 
narrow. the thickeſt Particles of the Urine ſtopping in theſe 
Conduits, petrify by their long continuance there, and the hear 


{ 
0 
of the Parts, where they increaſe by a continual Appolirion of 
Thyee Cau- Matters one upon another: So that, according to them, there ; 
ſes of it, ac- are three Cauſes of the Generation of Stones; the material, con- f 
cording to liſting of whatever is moſt viſcous and terreſtrial in the Urine ; f 
the Anci- tie inftrumental, which are the too narrow Paſſages of the , 
ents, Reins where this Mat:er is ſtopped ; 2rd the efficient, aſcribed 4 
to the heat of the Place, which, by dry ing it, forms the Grave] t 
or Stones. | r 
They were confirmed in this Opinion from their d-ily Oh. t 
ſervation, that Children are more ſubject to the Stone than te 
grown Perſons, and eſpecially thoſe ted with groſs and terrel- if 
trial Alimente: The Reafon ot which is, That Children eating 
very often, cannot perfectly diveſt, and, amongſt others, thole a 
of Peaſants which feed on nothing but courſe Bread, ill baked 0 
and ill made, Cheeſe, and leguminous Plants of ill Digeſtion ; 6 
there remains a crude and indigeſted Juice, which being con- ct 
veyed to the Reins with the Blood, ftops in the Poroſities of 
their mammillary Caruncles; and ſtay ing there grows hard, and 0 
petrifies by the natural Heat, which canzes the Expreſſion outof er 
the Teats of all the ſerous part of this Juice; fo that theſe three th 
Cauſes juſt mentioned happening matt frequently to center in b] 
Chiluren, *tis not ſurprizing it we find fo many of that Age al- th 
flicted with the Stone, | T 
The Proof of what I have advanced, is manifeſted by the Pr 
ſcrophulous Tumours, Kernels under the Ears, Excreſcencies 
Ta whom the add other Swcllings of the Glands, which frequently happen to w 
Stone moſt Perſons in that firſt Age. The Matter of theſe Tumours 15 1 fo 
frequently crude Juice, diſtributed ro the Glands where it ſtops ang remains In 
grows by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of the Paſſage , of which Heat! to 
the efficient Cauſe, by reaſon, that contuming and drying vp By 
what is molt liquid, it fo haideus this Matter, that it wholly Pr 
turns to a ſtony Subſtance. rec 
Thote who have trequently viſited the Hoſpitals, called the aff 
Hotel. Dies, or the Charite at Paris, the two Places wh. re molt Kr 
Perſons are cu Will agree with me, that of thirty which 1u'- w:! 
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under the Age of ten Years, and almoſt all of them Cluldren of 
the Inhabitants of Villages: Which plainly indicites, that the 
firſt and moſt gener:] Cauſe of rhe Stone is ill Food, and that 
this Production ſinds its Principle in the rerreftri-), il drefs'd, 
and ill-digeſted Aliments; and what we read in thoſe Authors 
which have treated cn that Subject, that formerly wens not 
uſual ro cut any Patients at any other Time, than from the age 
of 6 to 14, proves to us, that the Number of tho'r fl cted 
with the Stone was always greater amongſt thoſe of yuurp 
Years, than thoſe of an advanced Ape. 

This Opinion, concerning the Cauſe of the Gener-tion of 
Stones, appeared fo probable to all the Ar:cients, that no Pe: fon 
ever dar'd to conteſt it with them; but our Times have pro- 
duced ſome who have been ſo bold as to aſſert, that theo- who 
believe that Stones reſult from the grofleſt part of the Bd, are 
ia the wrong; affirming withal on the contrary, that they are 
formed of the moſt ſubtile Corpuſcles of that Mixture. To de- 
fend their Hypotheſes, they diſtinguiſh two Princip'es in the U- 
rine; the one a volatile and urinous Salt, like Spirit of Nitre; 
and the other an Ethereal Sulphur, which participates of the Na- 
ture of Spirit of Wine: They call the firſt the coagulating Spi- 
rit, and will hove it, that mingling with another Spirit, which 
they find in this excrementitious Liquid, and which is called the 
terreſtrial and ſtyp ick Spirit, it occaſions a Condenſation, which 
forms a ſtony Body. 

To prove this Opinion, they have recourſe to Chymiſtry; 
alledping, that if we mix Spirit of Wine with Spirit of Nitre, 
or Spirit of Sal Armoniac ; after ſome Fermentation, it imme- 
diately turns into a Coagulum, which may grow to a ſolid and 
compact Body, like that of a Stone. 

I am fo far from condemning thoſe of this Sentiment, that, 
on the contrary, I think they have deſerved our Praiſes, for 
endeavourinꝑ to penetrate into ſuch an abſtruſe Cauſe : But on 
the other ſide, they debt not to expect us to follow them 
blindly; tis our Part to examine, without Prejudice, what 
they advance, to confront it with what the Ancients have told 
us, and to eſpouſe the Side where we find more Solidity than 
Probability. 

This laſt Syſtem is that of the ingenious Van Helmont, who, 
with the three Spirits which 1 have mentioned, had occation 
for another Spirit of Putre faction, excited by a corruptive Fer- 
ment which he hunted for in the Smell of the Urine, in order 
to actuate the other, and produce the Coagulation of the Stone:. 
But tho? the Imagination can ſcarce repreſent to it ſelf ali theie 
Principles, yet tis modern Opinion is not uſeleſs to us; for 
reconciling it with the ancient Hypotheſis, they will together 
afford us ſome Lights, which will conduct us to the true 
Knowledge of the Generation of the tartarons Subſtance of 
which the Stone is form'd. 
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Some Authars make two forts of Stones, one of which, th 
tell us, is form'd in the Reins, and the other in the Bladder. 
They ciſtinguiſh them, by repreſenting that in the Kidneys to 
be ſmalieſt, lighteft and reddeſt; and will have that in the 
Bladder to be bigger. harder and whiter ; adding, that old Men 
are moſt liable to the Stone in the Kidneys, and younger Perſons 
to that in the Bladder. But theſe Obſervations are uncertain; 
for in Young as well as Old we fee Stones of all Colours and 
Sizes; and in the oneas well as the other they begin to form 
themſelves in the Kidney, and increaſe in the Bladder, in man- 
ner following. 

The eſſential Principle or Foundation of the Stone, is always 
ſome Particle of proſs and il|-digeſted Chyle, which being car. 
ried along with the urinary Seroſity to the Reins, and infinuz- 
ting it ſelf into one of the {mall Cubes of the mammillary Bo. 
dies, which, filtring this Seroſity, become clogg'd and ſtopp'd 
up; ſo that, by the aſſiſtance of the coagulating or acid Spirits, 
it hardens and grows ſtony, The tartarous Part of the Urine 
coming afterwards to touch this ſmall beginning of a Stone, 
Nicks to, unites with, and augments its bulk; and a freſh ſup. 
ply of the Tartar of Urine daily joining it, it grows till the 
continual courſe of this Fluid forces it to looſen and fall into 
the Pelvis Renum, or baſon of the Kidney, from whence, by 
the Ureter, tis conducted into the Bladler; where finding a 
vaſt and free ſpace, it continues more eafily, and grows lip. 
ger and bigger by freſh acceſſion of Matter, itil at laſt, by 
its bulk, weight or point, it occaſions inſupportable Pains 
and Inconveniences, and forces us to extract it by Opera- 
tion. 

The firſt Principle which ſome term the Seed of the Stone, 
and which is called the Kernel by Fernelius, not beiug able to 
paſs through the ſmall Tears of the renal Glandules, augments 
it ſelf by the ſeveral lays of freſh Tartar, like Comfirs made of 
Aniſeeds which are covered with ſeveral Involucra of mcl:ed 
Sugar, in which the Confectioner dips them from time to time. 
For if you break a Stone, you will then obſerve the Kernel 
with its ſeveral Lays, which will be of different Colours, ac- 
cording to the various Matter of which they are compoſed: 4s 
in breaking a confected Aniſeed, we ſee the ſeveral ſorts of Su- 
gar with which they are confected. 

When | told you that Stones, after their formation, fall in. 
to the Baſon of the Kidney, you ought to have underſtood me, 
that it very frequently, but not always, happens ſo ; for ſome- 
times the Stone is ſo ſhaped, that 'ris impoſſible for it to dif- 
engage it felt from the Cube where "twas firſt formed: When 
it grows as in the Bladder, and may increaſe to ſuch a bulk 3; 
to kill the Patient; of which there daily happen ſcveral lu- 
ſtances. the moſt famous of which that bas reach'd my Know- 
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1689, was open'd, and in each Rein was found a 
—— * in "the left Kidney weigh'd nine Ounces, and that 
of the right fix. This fact is fo uncommon, and the buik of 
the Stones ſo extraordinary, with regard to the natural Capa- 
city of the places where they were found, that I have cauſed 
them to be engraven from the Draught which was ſent me 
from Rome, in order to ſhew their bulk and ſhape by the an- 


nex'd Print. 


Stones found in the Ridneys. 


WHEN a Stone diſengages it ſelf from the Kidneys, and Of Nephrj- 
makes its way to the Bladder ; if ſmall, it ſlides erfily tick Pain, 
into that Purſe ; but if grent, being obliged to dilate che Urerer 
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in order to its paſſag*, it occiſi ns violent P.ins, which are 
propor- ionably increated by the 1vequaliries and ſharp Angles 
with which ir hcerwes and pricks the nervous Membrane of 
that Tube. This Diſcaſe is often termed the Nephriticł Colick; 
but improperly, the Word Colick being only applicable to thode 
Inviiſpoſirions which affect the Colon; tis therefore properly 
named the Nephritick am. or Nephritis, from Nerhros, Rein, by 
reaton it excies a Pain in the Reine, and not in the Inteſtine 
called th Colon. 

Theſ: Neprritick Pains are excited by the Sand or Gravel; 
when they proceed from the former, they are but light, at 
I: aſt if the quantity of rhe Sand be not very great; but when 
they are owi:p to the litter, they are more ſenſibly felt, becauſe 
the Particles of the Gravel are rough, irregular and courſer than 
thote of Sand; and when 'tis a Stone, they are more violent ; 
In which cafe recourſe is had to general Remedies which are 
frequently preſcrib'd, purſuant to the Acciden's which pre; 
hardeſt. 

The Signs which diſcover to us Nephritick Pains arc, that 
they begin about the Kidney, continue alot g the Ureter and 
tend to the Region of the Bladder : The Peticut is fentivle of a 
Numbneſs in the Thigh, the Teſt'cle on tha fide is drawn up- 
wards by the Cremaſter Muſcle, which is in pam; he cannot 
void his Urine without pain, and he vomits on this cccalion, 
I reter you to common Practice tor the Remedies proper tor 
this Diſcaſe; which | have mentioned tor no other Reaſon than 
to enable you to conceive why we hve reaſon to ſuſpect thole 
Perſons affected with a difficulty of Urine of having a Stone 
in the Bldder, cfpecially whenever that difficulty has been pre- 
ccact by Nephy tick Pairs, 

After hong cx pl ind to you how the Store is produced, [ 
muſt ic]} you my Seatiments concerning the lormartion of 
Sand. As youu fee the Tarrarous Part of Wine adh:Ting to the in- 
tertar du tice of the Cask in ich 'tis contain d, that it ſticks 
fo he V-tic's in which thick Liquors ate boil'd, and that it 
Terms it telt into a Cuſt within the Tubes, thro' which Water 
continually runs, In like manner tile torts of Corpulcles con- 
tain's in: he Urine, conglu inate i tg Baſon of the Kidneys, and 
alonp the Urct:rs ; and being there cg tated by an acid Spirit, 
or by the inter wixture and ſtriẽt uu of their branch'd Parts, 
they petriy, and et laſt ſtop the P. ff ges, if the viicous Hu- 
Tour inceſſantly feparated by the Giands of the Urerers, to 
moitten the G vities, leit rhe Membi 3: cs ſhuuld bc pit j :ciced 
by the urinous Saite, dots ſorei y hoch us Tartar by flaw 
degrees, that it may be by the Urne waited ita the Badcer, 
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This Sand is frequently white, and ſometimes reddiſh, and 
appears at the bottom of Chamber-Pots; and if the Urine be 
let in them for ſome Time, we find the ſame Tartar tick 
to their ſides, and grow into a Cruſt; from whence ve may 
ſecurely conjecture. that Urine contains a Matter proper for 
Condenſation, and a Spirit capable of performing that Petrifi- 

tion. 

5 Monſicur Tolet, who has wri'ten very well on the Subject 
of Lithotomy, after a long Practice in the Hoſpital of la Cha- 
rite at Paris, under the illuſtrious Monſieur Fannor, the moſt 
celebrated Lithotomiſt of that Time, tells us, that he cut an 
Italian Scldier, thiough whole Ureter a Tag of a Point had 
forced into the Bladder, where a Stone was formed of the 
Matter which fluck to the Tag, and in proceſs of Time hard- 
ned, The ſame Thing happened to another, who by a Muſquet 
had a Bullet ſhot into his Bladder, where it ſerv'd for a Baſis of 
a Stone, of which the Patient was forc'd to be delivered by Li- 
thotomy ſeveral Years after. Theſe Experiments ſufficiently 
conti m Fernelius's Aſſertion, that all Stones proceed from a 
Kernel; but retu'e what he adds, that this Kernel always pro- 
ceeds trom the Kidney, and that tis in the Bladder that the Stone 
receives its Pertection, growing and hardening by flow degrees; 
for 'tis not imp ſſi le that there may pals into this Purſe as well 
as the Kidney, ſome Particle which may ſerve as a Baſis of the 
Stone. 

There is allo a Stone whoſe Nature is termed ſandy, which 
is torm'd in the Bladder from ſeveral ſinall grains of Sand, 
which unite together by virtue of a viſcous Matter, which 
ſerves them inſtead of a Cement: This tort of Stone is ga- 
ther'd in a ſmall Time, but is not ſo hard as that compoſed of 
levers] lays over one another; and accordingly eaſily breaks on 
tae Forceps, when the drawing of it out is atteinpted by this 
Operation. 

| haye told you that Stones paſs thro' the Ureters from the 
Reins to the Bladder : Thos Verſons to whom this happens, 
nave their Uretcrs Cilated in proportion to the Stones which paſs 
ihrv* that Concuit, which not being penerally larger than a 
Quill, is ſomttimes found extended to the bigneſs ot a Thumb, 
d ſometin es to the ſize of an Inteſtine; and though this part 
capable of {ucl an extenſion, we yet meet with ſome Initan- 
des of the viones Nopyiig in its Cavity; which hapf ened to 
Monſieur Colbere, wit £2198 0307 atier his Death, there were 
very lar ge Fron; 12 the middle Of hs Ureters, which had af- 
ed him with terr:þls Mey ritick Jams during the liſt Days 
ot bis Lite. But Theſe forts of Steun's remaining in the Kiu— 
Leys or U e ers, einhot ke cxũ rette d ** (hirurgery. therctore 
Ki us pais tu them in he Blader, velitcht we the Subj ct ot our 
GC <raion, 
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Two fort; Before we proceed to Lithotomy, tis requiſite that we be (;, 
of Prog; of tisfied that there is a Stone in the Bladder. The Signs which 
the Exiſt- indicate it to us are of two ſorts. The firſt, which we cal 
ence of the common or equivocal, may depend on ſeveral Diſeaſes of the 
Stone iu the Bladder, different from thoſe cauſed by the Stone in the Bladder, 
Bladder. The ſecond ſtiPd proper or univocal, are ſuch as are ſolely pe- 


| culiar to the Stone. 
Dubious The equivocal Signs are very numerous; the Patient is af. 
Signs. flicted with a continual Pain in the Region of the Bladder, 


which increaſes when he attempts to make Water; which 

makes him defer, as much as poſſible, that Evacuation ; but 

the Pain grows yet more violent, by reaſon of the long Conti. 

nuance of the Urine in the Bladder , where, infliming and prow. 

ing ſharper, it more irritates the Parts through which it pſl:;, 

in order to its coming out; beſides, the Patient vehemently 

ſtraining, in order to accelerate the Evacuation of this Liquid, 

the * — rectum extends it ſelf outwards by bis Endeavour; 

ine out do piſs. This Accident very ſeldom happens to Perſons of an 
— advanc'd Age, but — to Children 3 and is what is called 
Jament, the falling out of the Fundament. The U. ine of Patients is 
Sediment ſometimes white, crude and thin, and, at other Times, thick, 
of Urine. muddy and bloody; and when left to ſettle, we find, at the 
bottom, a Sediment like Pus or Matter, and withal, both mu- 

cous and ſandy. The Patient feels a Preſſure in the Perinaum, 
from the weight of the Stone, frequently carrying his Hand to 
his Yard, which he pulls to caſe it; he is alſo ſenſible of invo- 
luntary Erections of that Part, produc'd by an Irritation which 
| the Ureter eaſily communicates to the perforated Nerves : He 
Difficult finds a frequent Punction about the end of the Yard : His Urine 
comes from him with Difficulty, frequently Drop by Drop, and 


Irritation of 
the Ureter. 


* ſometimes is wholiy ſuppreſſed. 
Tho? all theſe Symptoms commonly denote the Exiſtence of 
the Stone in the Bladder, they are not yer ſuch certain Signs, as 
to be abſolutely depended on; for they are allo proper to li- 
flammations and Ulcers of the Bladder and Urerbra ; wherefore 
they are term'd equivocal, and oblige us to have recourſe to 

others which are infallible, 
Taioacal The Signs which we term univocal, becauſe they cannot te- 
. gard any thing but the Stone, and never deceive us, are two; 
and certain . 
r the firſt is, the Finger of the Operator; and the other, bu 
5 Probe; they are both uſed in the following manner, 

Way of The Chirurgeon having par'd his Nails, rubs his fore or 
ya. 1 middle Finger with Oil, (commonly of Olives) Then ſeating 
MF? "hg the Patient on the edge of the Bed, he lays him on his Back, 
Finger, with bis Thighs mounted, and wide extended from each o- 


ther, he then introduces his Finger into the Auus, into which 
he thruſts it as tar as poſſible, and there bei g only the thick- 
neſs of the Reclum and the Bladder betwixt his Finger and tie 
S'one which it is ſuppoſed to contain, *twill be eaſy for him 
to feel that exotic Body contain'd in that Vurle, eſpecizily when 
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holding the other Hand againſt the Region of the Hypogaſtrium, 
he puſhes, towards the Rectum, any thing whatever that may 
tick in the Bladder. In Women, the Matrix being placed be- 
twixt the great Inteſtine and the Bladder, the Lichotomiſt can- 
not feel the Stone the ſame way as in Men; wherefore he muſt 
thruſt his Finger into their Vagina: But in Virgins, for ſeveral 
Reaſons which I paſs over in Silence, he muſt not make uſe of 
his Finger, neither in the Vagina, nor in the Rectum, but muft 
do it with his Probe, 

'Tis not ſo eaſy to probe a Man, as a Woman; the length 
znd curve Figure of the Urethra in Men, are the Cauſes of the 
Difficulty of introducing a Probe, to perform which Addreſs 


| and Practice are neceſſary, The Chirurgeon then takes a Probe 


ten or eleven Inches long, and as big as a writing Quill, ge- 
nerally made of Silver, half of irs length being ſhap'd like a 
Creſcent, and the other half ftraight. The end of the Curve 


is half blunt, and the Extremity of that which is ſtraight pro- 


vided with two Rings, in order to hold it faſter, He oils his 
Probe, and prepares to introduce it into the Bladder, by thruſt- 
ing the curve Part firſt into the Urethra or urinary Paſſige : but 
there being two ways of probing, *tis the Chirurgeon's part to 
chooſe that which he is moſt accuſtomed to practiſe ; the one 
is, that of taking the Patient's Yard betwixt the Fore-finger 
3nd Thumb of the left Hand, and mounting it upwards, whilſt 
he holds the Probe in the ſame Finger and Thumb of the right 
Hand, in ſuch manner that the concave Part of the Creſcent is 
towards the Patient's Belly: Then having ſoftly introduced its 
End into the Urethra, he thrufts it forwards *till it reach the 
Root of the Yard, when he lowers it, at that Inſtant, that its 
Point mounting upwards by paſſing below the Os pubis, may 
proceed into the Bladder, 


— ——— — 


Firſt Me- 


thod of Pro- 
bing. 


The other way differs from the Second Me- 


former, in the back of the Probe being turned towards the thod of Pro- 
Patient's Belly, and that when 'tis thruſt as far as the Root of bins. 


the Yard, the Inſtrument muſt be half turned about, inclining 
it jointly with the Yard towards the right Groin, and after- 
wards lowering it; by which Means its Point, puſhed on by a 
ſmall Impulſe, will enter the Bladder : And this laſt way of 
probing is practiſed by almoſt all Lithotomiſts, who herein 
ſew their Dexterity by this Maſter- piece of their Art. If when 
the Probe is ready to enter the Bladder, it meets with any Ob- 
ſtacle, it ought not at all to be forced forwards, becauſe the Ob- 
ſtruction may be occaſioned by a ſmall Valve, termed the Veru- 
montanum, which is the Place where the ejaculatory Veſſels 
pierce the Urethra, and the leaſt Violence offered, would not 
fail to hurt this Valve; wheretore the Probe muſt be withdrawn 
a Finger*s breadth, in order to puſh it forwards again, and re- 
move it from this Obſtacle ; and thus the Chirurgron finds his 
Way into the Bladder, 
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the Facili- 


bing Wo- 
men. 


Neceſſity of 


to Diſſol. Pertormance muſt give him; nothing is ſo natuiai as to throw 
vent; for ones felt into the Hands of thuſe who offer us a certain aid 
the $tone, ealy Cure: But theſe fort of People rather deſerve Puniſh ent, 


occaſion. 


ſuppoſing it taken at the Mouth, It ſtrong enouph to antwe: 
this end, what Eſſects muſt it have on the Stomach, Inteſtines 
JaRtesl Veins, Thoracic Channel in the Heart, Lunge, Arteries, 
Reins and Ureters; at all which Parts it muſt touch before ir 
reach the Bladder, the Reſidſence of the Sto e which they pie 
tend to diflolve. And farther, if th ſe Diſſolvents are t» be 
injected through the Urethra, will nor the Urine hi::Qer the! 
Succeſs, or will they not rather cortode the Bladder than tut 


Stone? 


A hardezeq T's then but a poor Refuge, to hope for a Cure by Meds 
Stone not to caments; when the Stone is once formed, nothing but Le 


5 


Medi. 
ciner. 


diſſolued om can draw it out of the Blacder: So that is the Pa icht! 
ö Part frankly to determine in four of the Operation; a, 
with ut woſt Expe nion, dilpoic himieli tor it, when the Vivo? 


has convinced hui, that all the Eyiis wack he fafiets ace 
bg. 


The Urethra in Women being ſhort and ſtraight, *cis not very 
ty of pro- difficult to introduce the Probe into it. The Patient being Jai, 
on her Back, with his left Hand the Chirurgeon ſeparates the 
Nymphe, and diſcovers the Orifice of the Urethra. which ij; 
a ſmall round hole, firuate between thoſe two Tufts bel 
the Clitoris. He then takes into his right Hand a Probe of the 
fame bipneſs of that for Men, about fix or ſeven Inches long, 
but ſtraight, which having oiled, he gently introduces into the 
Bladaer, and as well in Men as Women, turning the Probe ty 
the right and left, if there be any Stone he will ſoon difcove; 
it, by the Reſiſtance it will make to his Probe, and the audi}!e 
Noiſe which the ſtriking the end of it againſt that Body wil 


It by the Probe the Chirurgeon is fully convinced that one 
Lithetomy. or more Stones are in the Bladder, the fole way of extratling 
| them is by Operation. which is performed one ot the two 
ways Which I ſhall ſhortly demonſtrate to you; tor 'tis » i. 
take to think that there are any Medicaments capable ot 44. 
ſolving a Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder, All the buaftny 
Preten ders to the Diſcovery of any ſich Remcdies are |.mpy- 
rics and Impoitors, who taking advantage of the mitcrobl 
Condition of the Patient, and his teartul Apprebentions of thy 
Aſiſtake Operation, promiſe more than they can pertorm. I con 
with regard blame a Patient's endeavouring to avoid the Pain which that 


by reaſon their Promiſes are ſhocking to good Senie, [here 
is no ſort of Diſſolvent, how vigorous ſoever it may be, that 
is able to diſſolve a Stone out f rhe Bladder; and the Kea 
holds much ſtronger againſt the Poſſibility of finding ary that 
ſhould be ſtrong en uph to periorm char Diſſolu ton in the 
Bladder it ſelf, atter having paticd through the different Con- 
duits, which tis neceſſira'ed t run through to arrive there, 
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pffects of a Stone in the Bladder; for the longer he defers it, 

the more the Stone increaſes. and the Performince of the Ope- 

ration becomes the more difficult and painful. But it upon pro- The zoral 
bing no Stone be found, and yet the Patient continues to feel Rerention 
the Accidents which it uſually occaſions, and particularly the of Urine 
Suppreſſion of Urine, the moſt fatiguing of al of them, the requires 
Chirurgeon muſt relieve him as ſoon as the Caſe will permit, ſpeedy Re- 
either with regard to it as the Diſeaſe it ſelf, or the Effet of lef. 
another Diſtemper. | 

The Suppreſlion of Urine is of ſuch Importance, that 'tis Of the Su- 
ſcarce poſhble to retain ones Water above one Day, without pre * 
being reduced to the laſt Extremity, When the Chirurgeon Cin 
is come to the Patient, this Diſeaſe requires no Delay; for fre- 
quently, in theſe Caſes, he is not ſent for *till the Patient has 
been long without voiding any Urine; and tho? never fo little 
deferred, the Bladder yer fills more and more, the Pain and 
Danger augment ; for which Reaſon the Chirurgeon ought im- 
mediately to go to Work, for the Moments are highly valua- 
ble, and *tis not in his Power to give a too expeditious Satiſ- 
faction to the Impatience of the Patient, who with moſt preſ- 
ling Inſtances implores his Aid, 

Theſe Reaſons have engaged us to ſhew the Methods of re- 

lieving the Suppreſſion of Urine, before we demonſtrate to you 
the Operation to be per formed for the Extraction of the Stone. 
We muſt go firſt to the Patient, which is moſt in haſte, for 
we lie under an indiſpenſable Neceſſity ot frequently voiding 
our Urine; but as for the Section, we are at Liberty to choole 
the Time, Seaſon and Day, at Pleaſure. 

There are three ſorts of Suppreſſion of Urine, each of which Three Spe- 
is diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar Name; the one of which is Dy. cies of Sup» 
ſuria, the other Stranguria, and the third Iſchuria. preſſim of 

When a Patient does not void his Urine without Difficulty, Urine. 
this Indiſpofitin is calle Dyſuria; which Word is derived from Of the Dy- 
Dy, which ſignifies difficult; and Owron, Urine, by reaſon its ſuria. f 
Paſſage is accompanied with Piſſiculty and Pain. 

When the Patient piſſes only drop by drop, this Diſeaſe is Of the 
called Stranguria or Strangury, from Stranx, a Drop, and Ou. Strangury. 
ron, Urine, becauſe no more than 2 Drop comes at once; whence 
this Diſtemper is alſo called the Pils-dropping. 

It the Urine does not paſs at all, 'tis an Iſchuria, a Word de- Of the If- 
rived from Iſchein, to retain; and Owron, Urine ; it being a to- churia. 
tal Retention and intite Suppreſſion of Urine. 

There are two ſorts of Suppreſſion of Urine; the one, when Another 
that Excrement is contained in the Bladder, and cannot iſſue Diſtinction 
out; and the other, when 'tis ſtopped above the Bladder. of the Sup- 
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We find five or fix Cauſes which obſtruct the Paſſage of thy 
Urine out of the Bladder: Firſt, when ſome Stone is placed 3: 
the Mouth of the Urethra, aad ſtops that Paſſage ; when it i, 


of the Urine to be puſhed back with a Wax-candle, or a Probe, or diſplaced 
which form even by Extraction, if after ſeveral Times removing the Patien:, 


themſelves 


it ſtill continues in the ſame Place, Secondly, When the Urethra 


in the Blad- or urinary Paſſage is ſunk, and as it were ſhrivel'd, as it hap. 


der. 


The Cauſes 
which hin- 
der the U. 
rine paſſing 
into the 
Bladder. 


Signs to 
aitinguiſh 
whether the 
Urine be 
retained in, 
or above 
the Bladder. 
A Frog- 
noſtic with 
regard to 
theſe Sup- 
preſfions, 


pens to old Men, when the Erection of their Yard ceaſes: This 
is cured by hot and aromatic Fomentations which invigorate 
that Part. Thirdly, when an Inflammation happens to the 
Neck of the Bladder, or urinary Paſſage: In which Caſe ſuch 
Medicaments are applied as aſſwage the Pain, and moderate the 
Ardency of the Blood. Fourthly, when tis occaſioned by x 
Nuggiſh thick Phlegm contained in the Bladder ; that pituitous 
Matter is drawn out by the Probe. Fifthly, when the Bladder 
being too full, the Fibres, which extended to an exceſſive Degree 
loſe their ſpringy Motion, and are no longer able, by Compreſ- 
fion, to force out the Urine; this is what frequently happens to 
Children, after being long without piſſing : In this Caſe the 
Pubes is to be rubbed with Oils, as that of Capers; and the Ar. 
tiſt is alſo to have recourſe to his Probe. To theſe is added x 
ſixth Cauſe of the Retention of the Urine, which is faid to be 
a Carnoſity, which is to be conſumed; but I am not through 
convinced that there is any ſuch thing. 

We find two Cauſes which hinder the Paſſage of the Urine 
into the Bladder : The firſt is a malignant and continual Fever, 


which, by its exceſſive Heat, ſo inflames the Parts, and eſpe- 


cially the Kidneys, whoſe Pores are too cloſely locked up, or 
the Fibres too much relaxed, or whoſe Ferments are ill diſpo- 
ſed for the Separation of the excrementirious Serolity of the 
Blood; and the ſecond is, when the Urine is detained above 
the Bladder by Stones, either in the Reins or Ureters, which 
ſtop its Paſſage. 

We diſcover the Suppreſſion of Urine to be in the Bladder, 
by the Tumour, Pain and Tenſion which the Patient is ſen(;- 
ble of in the Region of the Pubes; on the contrary, if this Li- 
quor is ſuppreſſed above the Bladder, that Region is ſunk in, 
ſoft, hollow and free from Pain; and when the Urine cannot 
be ſeparated trom the Blood, it becomes too watery, the Pi 
tient's Strength diminiſhes daily, and he dies. 

The 22. which the Chirurgeon ought to paſs on thee 
Suppreſſions of Urine, is, that thoſe which detain the Urine is 
the Bladder by what Cauſe ſoever, may be cur'd ; but thoſ⸗ 
who keep it above the Bladder are very often mortal, not at- 
fording any hope but from ſome Criſis which 'tis proper on 
tor Nature to produce by an extraordinary Effort. Suppreſ191 
of Urine in the Bladder is cured either by Medicaments, 
inſtruments. | | 
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| The Medicaments are Baths, Embrocations, Plaiſlers, Ductions, Medica- 
Humectations, Fomentations, &c. applied to the Yard, Pubes or ments uſed, 


rerineum, or introduced into the Bladder through the Yard. 
| ſhall not deſcribe them here, a thouſand Authors have treated 


of them. 


The Cure, by the aſſiſtance of Inſtrument, is twofold, ei- Two ſorts 


ther Palliative or Curative. i 
we don't endeavour to remove the Cauſe which continually 
remains, though we ſtop or relieve the Symptom ; as when 
we only thruſt back the Stone to give Paſſage to the Urine, it 
being ſometimes poſſible for a Stone to continue forty Years 
in the Bladder, The Curative, is when we remove both the 
Diſeaſe and the Cauſe 3 as when the obſtructive Humour and 
the Urine iſſue out by the Inſtrument which is introduced into 


the Organ. 


That call'd Palliative, is when of Cures. 


This Operation is call'd Catheteriſmus, from the Inſtrument of Cathe- 
by which 'tis perform'd, which is term'd in Greek a Catheter, teriſm. 


being deriv'd from Cata, within, and Em, to ſend. *Tis an 
excavated and curve Probe, which ſerves to draw the Urine out 
of the Bladder, and diſcover the Diſeaſes of that Organ, The 
French call it Algalie, an Arabick Word commonly importing a 
Probe. 


There are of theſe Probes adapted to both Sexes : That Variety of 
mark'd A is one of the largeſt ſort for Men ; the other B, is Probes, 


leſſer, in order to be uſed to Children; and the third C, is for 
Women, You may obſerve that thoſe for Men are very 
much bent to accommodate them to the ſhape of the Urethra, 
and the neck of the Bladder ; and the other appointed for Wo- 
men is almoſt ſtraight and ſhorter, becauſe their Urechra or uri- 
nary Paſſage is ſtraighter and ſhorter than that of Men. The 
Chirurgeon muſt be provided with both theſe Sorts. He dips 
the end in the Oil in the ſmall Veſſel D, that it may enter with 
the greater facility. | 


Their Mat · 


The Antients made theſe ſorts of Probes of Horn; they were ter, Size 
aſterwards of Copper, but are all at preſent of Silver. They and Figure. 


muſt be hollow quite through, and their Cavity provided with 
a Pin or Stiletto: They muſt not be pierc'd at their Extremity 
which is introduc'd into the Bladder, but on the ſides of that 
end, becauſe that in touching the Membranes of the Bladder by 
that end, if it was bor'd, they would ſtop it, and the Urine 
could not enter into the Probe; but being perforated on the 
ſide, though the Probe ſhould even touch the Bladder, the Urine 
may eafily eſcape. They ought not to be ſo weak, as to be in 
danger of bending ; nor too big, for fear of occalioning Pain; 
ar muſt be even and well poliſh'd, to enter with the greater 
eaſe. 6 

Though I here ſhew you but three Probes, the Chirurgeon 


may yet provide himſelf with them of ſeveral ſizee, ſmall ones 


tor little Children, middling ones for Vouths, and large ones 
25 for 
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for Men; but two forts are ſufficient: for Women, one ma] 
one for Girls, and a larger for thoſe of a more advanced 
Ape. 

, —_ we ſhould treat of the Introduction of the Probe int 
the Bladder, in order to draw off the Urine; but there being ng 
difference betwixt that and the Introduction of that Inſtrurnen; 
to fearch whether there be any Stone, you need only remember 
what has been faid on that Head, 


What to be The Probe being introduced into the Bladder, the Pin or 51. 
done after letto muſt be drawn out, in order to make way for the Urine to 
the Intro. run through the Canal ot the Probe. All the Urine being thus 


duction of 
the Probe. 


Or THE 
PuncTiON 
OF THE 
PEPIro- 
NA UU. 


Obſtacles 
which pre- 


ſent. 


drawn 1 the Probe muſt be gent ly drawn out. and this Ope. 
ration rentw'd as often as the Patient wants to make Water, 
as long as the Suppreſſion continues, 

*Tis not always in the Chirurgeon's Power to draw off the 
Urine by the Probe. becauſe there are frequently Obſtacles to 
the Introduction of that Inſtrument into the Bladder ; and how 
dextrous ſoe ver he may be, he cann t get it into that Organ. 
Lithotomiſts themſelves, notwithſtanding their daily Practice of 
probing, hve acknowledged their inability of performing it in 
ſome Sobjects, by reaſon of the inſurmountable hindrance 
which they find. 

Thefe hindrances are either an Inflammation in the Neck of 
the Bladder and the Proſtatæ, which fo tumefies thoſe Parts thut 
nothing can paſs through the Urethra; or the Calloſities af that 
Paſſage, cauſed by the cicatriſing of Ulcers, which ſo contract 
that Conduit, that tis impoſſible for the Probe to paſs, whatever 
Efforts are made to force it in; or, laſtly, ſome Tumours, or 
membranous Productions which ſtop the Urethra, as it happens 
to ſome old Men, in whom the Paſſage fo ſhrinks up, that nei- 
ther the Urine nor Probe can open any Paſſage. 


Neceſſity of But, notwithſtanding all this, the Patient muſt not be lei: 


Puntiton. 


Method of 
performing 


that Ope- 


ration. 


to periſh, and nothing but a Punction of the Perinaum can 
ſave his Life; for he muſt of neceſſity void his Urine or die: 
'Tis then the Chirurgeon's part to advertiſe the Patient's Re- 
lations and Friends, and give them ſuch a Propnoftication 3 
the nature of the Indiſpoſition requires. After which, having 
diſpoſed the Apparatus, he muſt place the Patient on the edge 
of the Bed and lay him on his Back, his two Thighs wide ex- 
tended, and his Knees bent, fo that his Heels touch his Gut- 
tocks, cauſing the Legs to be held in this Poſture by rwo Ser- 
vants, and the Scrotum to be raiſed up by another: Then the 
Operator taking an inſtrument made on purpoſe for that end, 
ſhaped like a Lancet, narrow, ſharp pointed, and about four 
or five Inches long, ſuch a one as is expreſſcd by the Figure 
E, he thruſts it directly into the Bladder, beginning the Punc- 
tion on the Butrock's Suture, in the ſame place where the 
Incifion is uſuzlly made in Lithotomy; and he will diſcover 
what is in the Bladder, by what iſſues out of the Sides of the 
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before he withdraws which, he muſt gently 
thruſt the firaight Probe F along the fide of it into the Bladder. 
This P:obe muſt be guided with the left hand, and the Inſtru- 
ment drawn out with the right, with which the Operator 
next takes a Silver Pipe G of four Inches long, with two 
Rings at its head, thro which is run the Ribbon II ot an Ell 
and half long. The hind end of the Probe is then paſs'd into 
the tore- end of the Pipe, which ſerves ro conduct it into the 
Bladder ; for if the Inſtrument which made the Puncture ſhould 
be drawn out before the Introduction of the Probe, the Chi- 
rurgeon would run a riſque of wholly loting his way when he 
endeavours to thruſt in the Pipe, wherctore the Probe is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſity by way of Precaution, Afﬀrer the Urine is 


| all voided by che Pipe, we ſtop the exterior Aperture of that 


Inftrument with a {mall Linea Tent 1, and leave it in the 74% to fle 
Wound. The Ribbon run thro* the two Kings of the Pipe the Pipe 
{.rves to faſten it to a Girdle, to prevent its flipping out of and open it 
the Wound. Whenever the Patient would Urine, the Tent 4 Pleaſure. 
muſt be taken out, aud the Bladder thus empticd as often as 

till'd. | 

Of three Accidents which I have pointed out as thoſe which 0e of the 
require this Operation of Pur tion, there is but one only which Caſes of 
we can hope to cure, which is the Inflammation of the Neck this Indife 


of the Bladder and the Proftate ; for the Operation being made, poſition 


endeavours are us'd to cure the Inflammation, by Blaoc-let- curable, 


| tings, Fomentations, Liniments, and other Anodyne Applicati- 


ons: When 'tts moderated, and the Swelling aflwag'd, or come 


+ to ſuppuration, as it ſometimes does, the Tent muſt be taken 


out, bind up the Wound tight, and in this Caſe we ſhall find 
the Urine returning to its ordinary courſe, iſſue out at the Yard. 
But when the Calloſities in the urinary Paſſage, or a linking Incurable 
occation'd by Age, have oblig'd the performance of this Punc- Cauſes. 
tion, the Patient muſt refolve to wear this Pipe the reſt of his 
Life, In this Caſe, inſtead of a Linen Tent, a Silver Screw- 
Stopple muſt be uſed, which will ſhut it ſo cloſe that the Urine 
will never drain out, and the Patient is left in condition to fol- 
low his Affairs, with this Inconvenience only, that he cannot 
make Water without unſtopping his Pipe, as 1 have ſeen ſeve- 
ral who wore them *till their Death. 
This Operation, tho” it conſiſts in no more than a ſingle Th Know? 


Punction, yet requires the Chirurgeon's anatomical Knowledge ledge of the 


of the d iſpoſition of the Places where he makes it, as well in Structure 
order to guide his Lancet directly into the Bladder, as to know of the part 
what Parts it may hurt in its paſſage ; he ought alſo to ſee it requiſite. 
perform d ſeveral Times before he attempts it himſelf, for it 

will afftight a Chirurgeon not very well vers'd in Anatomy, 

or which bas ncver ſeen it done: But thoſe who are Maſters 

of the Practice ot it, will find it one of the eaſieſt in Chirur- 


gery. 
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New way of This is the Method hitherto obſerv'd in the Punction of the 
pradiiſing Perinaum; but that which “ Frere Facques has furniſh'd us 


this Punc- with in order to extract the Stone out of the Bladder, of which 
tion. I ſhall preſently give you the Hiſtory, has given me occaſion 
#* Brother to think that this Punction might more ſecurely be made at 
James, that part of the Bladder where the Inciſion is uſually made for 
the Stone, that is in the body it ſelf of that Organ near its 
Neck; ſo that the Lancet need not be plung'd into the Urethra, 
and forc'd to paſs thro' the Neck of the Bladder, except in caſe 
of an Inflammation in which 'tis ſo tumefied that nothing can 
come out, and one is in danger to cut the Neck with the In- 
ſtrument to make a Paſſage; which may redouble the Accidents, 
and fruſtrate the Patient of the expected Fruit of Operation: Bu 
if we thruſt in this Inſtrument about a Finger's breadth from 
the Perinaum, and pierce the body of the Bladder near its Neck, 
I believe the Operation would be more ſecure and leſs paintul, 
fince not piercing the Urethra, we ſhould not hurt the Neck 
Advanta» of the Bladder, and the Inflammation being diminiſh'd or abat- 
ges of this ed, the Urine would return to its natural Channel at our taking 
Method. out the Pipe and cloſing the Wound, which is to be dreſs 
according to the manner, and will as eafily heal as others; for 
we know at this time of Day that Wounds in the Bladder are 
not mortal, as was formerly believ'd, provided withal that they 
are not of a too wide extent, and that *tis poſſible for ſome 
neighbouring Veſſel to ſtick to them, and this Operation ought 
— call d Qyſtitomia, from its effectual opening of the urinary 
urſe. 
Or THE | When the Finger or Probe has convinc'd us that there is 
ExTRac- Stone in the Bladder, we are neceſſitated to proceed to Opera. 
TION oF tion: *Tis then the Chirurgeon's part to diſcourſe the Patient 
THE like a Man of Honour, if he deſires to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
SToNE, thoſe Mountebanks and Vagabonds, whoſe Ignorance and Po. 
verty put them upon a thouſand baſe Practices, and the boat. 
ing a thouſand Impoſtures; his Prognoſtic muſt be founded on 
the Hopes and Fears ſuggeſted by the true State of his Patient's 
Caſe, carefully avoiding the promiſing more than he is able to 
perform, as ſome do who practiſe the Operation of which we 
are treating. 

To diſcharge the part of an exact and methodical Practitio. 
ner in the performance of this Operation, the Chirurgeon 
ought more eſpecially to have his Eye on three things, and de- 
termine What ought to be done, before, during, and after the 
Operation. | 
Circum- The Particulars neceſſary before the Operation are reduc' 
ſtances to to five Circumſtances; the firſt the Choice of the Time, the ſecond 
be obſerv'd the Preparation of the Patient by ſome general Remedies, the 
before the third is to reſolve whether is to be pertorm'd by the leſſer or 
Operation. greater Apparatus, the fourth to prepare the reſpective Apps 

ratus, and the fifth to place the Paticnt ia a proper Poſture, 
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In order to the performance of all Operations, there are two Two Sea- 
eftabliſh'd Times, the one ot Neceſſity, which will not adm:t /ors which 
of being deterr'd ; and the other of Choice, which a.lows the relate to 
fixing on that which is moſt proper. The Ancients gave the Practice, 
preference to the ſecond with regard to Lithotomy, and have 


| order'd us not to perform it unleſs in the Spring ard Au-umn : 


But tis a miſtake to believe that it ouꝑ ht never to be done but 
in theſe two Seaſons, tor provided that the exceſſive hot and the 
too rigid cold Seaſons are avoided, I am ot Opinion that this 
Operation may be perform'd in the remaining Scaſous of the 
Year : 'Tis Cruelty to ſee the Patients ſuffer what is in our 
Power to relieve ſpeedily. I ſaw Monlieur de Corneille, Gentl:» 
man in Ordinary io the King, die whilſt waiting tor the Spring, 


| when he might have been cur'd it he had been cut when necel- 


ity requir'd it. *Tis with this Opera ion, as with regard to A miſtake 
Mineral Waters, whi: h have hitherto been thought unfit to be with regard 
taken at any other Time than in Spring and Autumn, and be- to Mineral 
licy'd to be mortal at any other Seaſon: But ſeveral illuſttious Haters, 
Perſons have remov'd this Prejudice, by recovering by their 

means their Health at all Times of the Year; and the moſt ce- 

lebrated Phyficians, Monſieur Fagon, amongꝑſt «hers, preſcribe 

them to their Patients almoſt as trequently in Winter aud Sum- 

mer, as in the more moderate Scaſons. 

The Preparation of the Patient before the Operation, is a ne- Preparati- 
ceſſary Precaution. He muſt be bled once or twice purſuant to n of the 
his Strength, he muſt take leveral Clyſters, and purge twice it Subject 
replete with Humours, and as often as Phyficians ſhall judge pro- ſome time 
per; for to them belongs the Preſcription of general Remedies, before the 
they frequently aſſiſting the Chirurgeons with their Advice and Cutting. 
Preſence in theſe Operations: The ſucceſs of which {ſeveral 
Times depends on a due Preparation ot the Patient, Nor 
muſt the Chirurgeon perform this Operation on the Day of, or 
the Day after Purgation, for fear leſt part of the Paylics iſi ung 
out during the Section, very much interrupt it. 

Before Fohn de Romanis, a Phyſician of Cremona, who was the Invention 
firſt Inventor of the Extraction of the Stone y the Great Appa- of the Great 
ratus, and who practis'd it at Rome in the Year 1520, this Ope- Apparatus, 
ration was always prrform'd by the Leſſer Apparatus; but at pre- 
ſeat both ways being practisa, the Chirurgeon muſt determine 
bis Choice be fore he goes about it, and retolve which of them 
de intends to make ute of, in order ro mike the neceffary Prę- 
parations for either of them. 

The Leſſer Apparatus requires no more than two Inſtryments, Inſlruments 
which are an luciſion- Knife to make Inciſion on the Stone, and neceſſary 
a Crotchet to draw out the exotic Body when diſcover'd ; but the leſſer 
the other Method requiring many more, is theretore lid the Apparatus 
breater Apparatus, and the 

They are both ſpread and ſhewn on the Table at the head greater. 
of this Demonſtration, whither you ovght to guide your Eyes, 
s & T hat 
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Conveni- That the Chirurgeon may the more commodiouſly perform the 
ence of the Operation, he ought to have a Puri? or Pocket faſten'd before 
Chirurge- him, in which ke ſhould put all his Iuſttuments except the In- 
07's Purſe, ciſion-Knife, which he muſt cauſe a Servant to hold and give 
him when Time and Place ſerve. Two Advantages reſult from 
the uſe of this Pocket, one of which is, that it conceals from 
the Patient's Eyes the number of Inſtruments which naturally 
terrifies him; and the other, that the Operator finds them under 
his Hand whenever he wants them, without being oblig'd to 
ask tor them. 
The Lithotomiſt having then tied an Apron about him, over 
that faſtens his Purſe, and having drawn on his Arms two 
_—_ wide Linen-Sl-eves, next thinks of placing his Patient. In 
4 8 Parent. the Hoſpitals there is a Chair provided expreſly for that pur. 
poſe, but in private Houſes we make uſe of a high Table, that 
the Chirurgeon not being oblig'd to ſtop, may carry on his 
Work more at his Eaſe. The Patient is plac'd on the edge of 
the Table, after providing it with a Matraſſe, under which 2 
Chair is turn'd wrong end upwards, in order to form an in- 
clining plain, on which the Patient muſt be lain backwards: 
How to pre- Next with two Scarves or Saſhes, each of five or fix Ells long, 
vent his and two or three Fingers breadth broad, he is bound in ſuch 
* manner as to diſcnable him from intertupting the Operation 
bmaring the f —_ 
Operator by by ny motion, he not being then able to ſtir, Two Servants 
any Motion take the Saſhes, which ſolding in two, they place the middle 
© bebind the Patient's Neck, and then deſcending and rolling 
them in croſs Squares around each Arm, the Thighs being 
fix d againſt the Belly, and rhe Heels againſt the Buttocks, the 
Arm, Thigh and Leg of each Side are ſo bound together, that 
What to be the Chirurgeon is abſolute Maſter of the Patient. He mult have 
done by ye Servants, two who on the right and leſt are to hold the 
each of the Patient's Legs and Thighs, and draw them as wide as poſſi 
ſeveral ble; whilſt the third mounting on the Table behind the Pati 
Servants. ent, preſſes with his two Hends on his Shoulders; the fourth 
is poſted on his right Hand, in order to raiſe up the Purſes of 
the Teſticles with one Hand, and hold them with the other 
whilſt the Inciſion is made, the Prohe being engaged in the 
Urethra as far as the Belly; and the ſixth is to preſent the In- 
ciſion· Knife to the Operator, receive it from him when the 
Wound is made, and atterwards furniſh him with what he 
ants. On. the Table muſt be plac'd a Baſon or Pot full ot 
warm Water to waſh the Inſtruments, which become tov 
bloody during the Operation, and care muſt be taken to ſet? 
Plate with Oil ot Olives, to Oil the Probes before uſing them, oi 
the Operator's Fingers before introducing them into the 4, 
Thus you ſee what is to be obſerved before the Opeir 
tion. | | 
All things thus in readineſs, the Operator mult go to Work 


s faſt as he can, becauſe I ſuppoſe him reſolved on the ini 
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ner of the Operation, ſince 'tis poſſible to extract the Stone out 
of the Bladder by either the leſſer or larger Apparatus as I have 


| hinted. I ſhall now demonſtrate both theſe Methods that you 
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may judge which is the beſt; for lam not willing to take any Arahian'; 
notice of the Method practis d by fome Fews and Arabians, of manner of 
extracting the Stone without Inciſian, by the force of Inflation, extracting 


becauſe I believe it impoſſible, it the Stone be allow'd to exceed 
only the bigneſs of a ſmall Olive. 
The {mall or le ſſer Apparatus deriv'd its Name from the ve- 


the Stone. 


Of the 


ry few Inftruments which ſuffice to its practice; namely, on- ſmall Ape 
ly an Inciſiou- Knife and Croichet : But after the Chirurgeon Paratus 


has once try'd the great Apparatus, he will never cut any be- 47 ouly to 


fides Children by the leſſer. In this Performance there is no 
need of ſo many Servants, no more? than two are requir'd, one 
to hold the Child, and the other to raiſe up the Yard and 
the Scrotum, The firſt ought ro be a ſtrong Man, who be- 
ing ſeated in a ſufficiently high Chair, places a Pillow under him, 
and hangs before him a Cloth down to the Ground, leſt his 
Legs ſhould be blooded : Thus polted and provided, he takes 
the Child on his Knees, and having ran his Hands under its 
Knees, he lays hold of his ewo Arme, which he extends in 
ſuch manner as to render the poſture of the Child very com- 
modious for Section. The ſecond Servant raiſes the Purſes of 
the Teſticles with his two Hands; then the Operator having 
Oibd the fore and middle Fingers of his left Hand, introduces 
them gently into, and thruſts them far into the Anus; the 
Palm of that Hand being turn'd upwards, he then feels the 
Stone in the Bladder, and with his two Fingers brings it to- 
wards the Neck of that Organ, and puſhing it as far out- 


Children. 


wards as he is able, cauſes it to produce an apparent Tumour, What Inci- 
on which with the Inciſion-Knife L he makes his Inciſion ſion to be 


proportionable to the Size of the Stone, He ought not to be 
apprehenſive of reſting the edye of his Knife againſt the Stone 
for fear of blunting it, but on the contrary he muſt cut what- 
ever he meets ot the Tumour clear thro? to the Stone, with» 
out ſparing even the neck of the Bladder, that no ſmall Fibres 
may remain to detain the Body, The Incifion made, the Ope- 
rator returns the Inciſion-Knite to the Attendant, and with 
the ſame Hand takes the Crotchet V, which he ſlides behind 
the Stone in order to puſh it out, in which he is aided by his 
two Fingers in the Fundament. The Stone then being taken 
ont without breaking, the Lithoromiſt mult examine whether 
ary more are yet lett behind, that he may draw them out the 
_ way, or with the Stone-Forceps, if not otherwiſe to be 
one, 

This Operation, tho? eaſy to be perform'd, is not approv d 
by all Lithotomiſts. They find ic frequently attended with 
{ircumnftances which render it very dolorous : For inftance, if 
he Stone be grayelly, reugh or uneven, and has ſeveral acute 
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Inconveni - Angles, the puſhing it forwards to draw it towards the Peri. 
encies of naum. puts the Patient to horrible Pains, from its Points or In- 
the Leſſer equaliries, pricking the Bladder, which is a very ſenſible Organ, 
Apparatus. They add, that being rough. the Inciſion over its Body is not 
to be perform'd withour difi-uity, which confounds the Ope- 

rator, and takes up a very loug Time to perform it as exact. 
as is requiſite, to make way for the Stone to come out eaſily, 
Theſe are the Iuconveniences which make ſeveral Operators pre. 

fer the Grand Apparatus to the Leſſer, 

of the The ſecond way of Cutting is then call'd the Grand or 
Greater Apparatus, from the great number of Inſtruments re. 
quiſite to put it in execution; tis that which is moſt frequent. 
poſt in uſe. Y practis'd, and which to this preſent Time has been conclud. 
ed the beſt. The Patient being plac'd as already mention'd, 
and held faſt by rhe Scarves and Servan's diverſly poſted, the 
Operator takes a Probe K, excavated like a Gutter on the back 
of its curvure, and with regard to its diuenſidus proportion'd 
to the Subje“t; and after having oipt it in Oil, he introguces 
it into the Yard and thruſts it into the Bladder, With the end 
of this Inſtrument he ſearches for the Stone befo:e Incilion, 
in order to be gain afſur'd that there really is one; for 'tis 
not im p- Mule that he may have heen decei d in his firft Prob. 
ing, wh:rctore it he does not find it in this fecond, he ought 
nor to proceed any farther ; But on feeling chat exotic Body at 
Of the Im- the end of his probe, he caules it to be held by a Servant, who 
pulſe of the thruſts its head downwards, that the curve Parc of this In- 
excavated ſtrument, which is firſt 1 -rroduc's, ſhoving out wards the inte- 
Probe in. rior Extremity of the Urethra. may the better diſcover to the 
rroduc'd in- Operator the proper ple tor Section, The ſame Servant 
25 the Neck with the other Hand holds up the Scrotum, and the Chirur- 
of the Blad. geon with the Thumb and bore- finger of the left Hand, ex. 
der. trending the Skin of the Peri.aum, takes in his right Hind 
the Inciſion Knife L, ready mounted, Which is preſented to 
** him by one ot his Aſſiſtants on the right Hand, who ought 
fa ohe to remember o give it to him by the Handle, and not by the 
Knife is t0 Poirt, as he did ro whom Monſieur Mareſchal gave it to bold 
be preſert- when he cut the Duke of Grammont, and who tendring him 
the Krite with the Point towards him, wounded his Hand, 
: which had like to have interrupred the Operation. The Ope- 
rator next, with all che aſſurance of which he is capable, makes 
the liicifion in the Suture of the Perinaum, which proceeds 
from the middle of the Scrotum to the Anus, he opens the 
Teguments and the Urethra, advancing his Inftrument to the 
Groove of the Probe, which ſerves him as a Guide or Stay to 
Lergib of prevent bis cutting more than he intends. The length of this 
the Inciſion. Inciſion mult be from two to tour Fingers breadth, purſuant to 
the fize of the Stone, There are ſome Lithotomiſts who 
themſelves hold the Probe in their left Hand whilit they make 
the Incifion with their Right; but this depends on the Habit 
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which they have contracted, or the Maſters who inſtructed 
them. The Inciſion is no ſooner made, than the Incifion- 
Knife is immediately return'd to the ſame Seryant who gave 


it, 

The Lithotomiſts formerly made uſe of two Guides, ſhap'd Of the Cen- 
like ſmall Swords, of which the firſt, M, had a Bill which con- Actor: lite 
tinu'd thro* almoſt its whole length, and which eaſily flid along gor 9; 
the Groove of the Probe into the Bladder ; and the ſecond, N, ; 
had a Groove at its end, which ſerv'd to conduct it over the 
firſt into the ſame Organ, and betwixt theſe two Guides was in- Of the Goy- 
troduc'd the Forceps ; but almoſt all Operators have ſubſlicuted geret which 
in their place a Gorgeret, O, which they have found much is freferr d 
more convenient. The Lithotomiſt ſcarches for it in his Purſe te them. 
or Pouch with his right Hand, and with the Left he takes the 
head of the Probe from the aſſiſtant ro whom he had intruſted 
it; then placing the Bill which is at the end of the Gorgeret 
into the Groove of the Probe, he by that means guides it into 
the Bladder, facilitating the entrance of this Engine by ſeparat- 
ing the head of the Probe from the Belly with his left Hand, 
which makes way for the Probe and Gorgeret to enter together 
into the Bladder, 

Some having made an Inciſion of a moderate length, and of the Di- 
withdrawn the Probe, make uſe of the Dilator, R, to enlarge Jator and 
the Wound; pretending that a Wound widen'd by the Dila- the A4cci- 
tor heals ſooner than a very long Inciſion; becauſe that ac- dent, which 
cording to them the Fibres ot the Neck of the Bladder are not accompany 
cut, but only ſeparated by the Dilator : But yet this Practice iz; ye, 
is not univerſally approv'd ; ſome prefer a larger Inciſion be- 
tore the ule of the Nilator; believing that it may occaſion a 
Fluxion about the Bladder, and produce ſeveral dolorous Ac- 
cidents; and really during the ſpace of Time which the Ope- 

rator takes up to make the two Extenſions, one in breadth, 
and the other in length with this Inſtrument, the Patient is 
always heard to reduuble his Groans and Cries; which prove 
the exceſſive Pains which he then endures, wherefore we ad- 
viſe the leaſt uſe of it poſſible, The Probe being withdrawn 
with the left Hard, the Operator takes the Gorgeret in 
that Hand, and with the Right takes the Forceps P out of his 
Pouch, He generally makes ule of the ſtraight one, which he in- 
troduces ſhut into the Bladder by means of the excavated Groove 
along the Gorgeret, Immediately atter this Introduction Pom 5 
with his left Hand he withdraws the Gorgeret, which he Stove- For- 
returns into his Pouch, and with rhe Forceps ſhut ſearches ceps to bs 
tor the Stone on all ſides of the Bladder ; he ought not to open ,;'d when 
them during the ſearch, becauſe in ſo doing he might fre-; , 
9 doing B introduc d, 
quently chance to wound the Bladder, or pinch it in re-ſhut- | 
ting them, When the Stone is felt at the end of the Forceps, Hom #5 1a; 


| the Operator applying both Hands to the Inſtrument, gently hold on ths 


opens it, aud endeavours to charge it with the Stone, the fize gone 
| 4 of 0 
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of which he d covers by the diſtance betwixt the one and the 
other Ring of that Inſtrument; and if it ſeem too large to be 
drawn out by the Incifion already made, he turns the Stone 
Jooſe into the Bladder, and endeavours to take it np another 
way; becauſe it frequently happens that a Stone being ſhap'd 
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and the ſccond Time by its narroweſt, when its Extraction is 
much more ealy; whilſt on the contrary, ſhou'd the Lithoto. 
miſt obſtinarely perſiſt in drawing cut that exotic Body when 
| he has graſp'd it longways, he would put the Patient to the 
1 ſuffering of Martyrdom, and that ſometimes in vain. There 
| are tender gravelly Stones which crumble under the Forceps: 
When this happens the Bits muſt be taken out as well as the 
Chirurgeon can; there are ſome Stones ſo big that *tis im- 
poſſible to draw them out, in which caſe they are left there, 
rather than Kill the Patient in taking them out. Tf there hap- 
What 29 be pen to be two Stones, which we diſcover by the Knob T, at 
done when (he end of the Curette or Scoop 8, after the firſt is drawn out 
rhe S107? the Forceps is again thruſt into the Bladder, and takes it up as 
breaks, when jt did the former: It there happen o be more, as we ſome- 
100 big. or times find ten or twelve, the Forceps is to be introduc'd into the 
when others gladder as often as any are left to be taken out. When tbe Stone 
are lift be- is lo:\g'd on the right or lett fide ot the Bladder, and we can 
bind. not come at it with the ſtraiꝑ ht Forceps, the curve Ones Q ae 
to be us d; with them the Operator may take them up in what- 
ſoever part of the Bladdcr they are lodg' d. There are flinty 
Stores, from the Super ficics of which fall off ſome Fragments 
in taking them up with the F 'rceps; there are gravelly Stones 
which crumble under the Forceps, and there are frequently at 
the bottom of the Bladder à Sand and Gravel, which are neceſſi- 
ry to be emptied after the Ex r:Qtioi; of the Stone. In theſe oc- 
; caſious we make utc of the Curctte or Scoop 8, with which we 
hin the empty whatever is at ine bortom of the Bladder, the Operation 
Scoop 10 be not being pert: Qed ſo lovy as ary exotic Body remains there. 
od, Having well cicanied the Bladder, we take the {mall Pipe X, 
the end of which Gcz,r into Oil of Roſes, is ſoftly introduc'd 
into that Purſe, in order to be lett there for ſeveral Days, ac- 
coding as Neceflity requites; tis tſten'd to a Girdle by a String 
. ri thro? the Wo Kings which are at its ticad, that it may 
not {lip out of the Wound. 

After having ſpecified what is to be done before, and du- 
7 he cu- ring the Operation, We aie vext to fiſh by deſcribing what 
71g the Pa- i, requiſite aiter i's Perturmance, The imall Pipe being fixed 
tient after and fecured, which is that winch fi iſhes the Operation, we 
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the Extrac- lay on the Wound a Quadraugul-r and a very thick Poilter, 


1 of the which muſt be held by a Servant, in order to prevent the Air 
S2?®. 


entring the Bladier, before we atets the Patient. In order to 


whe fe Prepyation, he muſt be 1m1ne.Qcatcly locten'd by taking 


o the two Scarves, when by two Perſons he is carried to his 
| "T eq 


like an Egg, that is oblong, is taken firſt up by its longeſt part 
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Bed, which muſt be provided with Sheets ſeveral Times doub- The man- 
led, to prevent the Blood or Urine, which may drain through er of bind- 


the firſt Days, ſpoiling the Bed, If before the Operation, nei- ing and 


ther the Band, called a Collar, P, nor that called a double P, 4e, g him 
marked 9, bath been applied, it is put on before we dreſs the dur ig the 
patient; when drawing nearer the Apparatus, requiſite for fir Days 


drefſing the Wound, we take off the Bolſter, and Jay on the after . 


Incifion the two Cs X and Z, overſpread with Aſtrin- Operation. 


ts, and then the tail'd Plaiſter 1, and above that the lage 
Rolſter 2; immediately after which we irrigate with Oil of 
Roſes, which ſtands ready in the ſmall Plate, 3, the Scrotum, 
Yard, and whole inferior Venter ; we raiſe up the Purſe of the 
Teſticles with a long Bolſter, 4, which is called a Truſs, and 
the Belly we cover with what we call a Belly-piece, 5. All 
theſe Bolſters are dipp'd in N i. e. Vinegar and Wa- 
ter, which is in the Earthen Plate, 6, and faſtened by the Ban- 
gage P, marked 9; the two Branches of which croſs each 
other on the Wound, and are turned upwards along the Groins, 
in order to faſten them to the circular Bandage, which ſur- 
rounds the Body, We bind the two Leys together with a 
ſmall Band, calld the Garter, 7, that they may not, by ſtrad- 
ling, re-open the Wound, and clap a Pillow under the Knees, 
in order to keep them a little elevated; next which we end 
with giving the Patient ſome Reſtorative, or Liquor, which 
may a little renew his decay'd Strength. I ſhall not mention the 
ſupervening Accidents of this Operation, nor of the dreſſing 
and Methods to be obſerved, in order to its Cure; to particu- 
lrize all theſe Circumſtances, would require a whole Volume; 


| refer you to Monſieur Tolet's Book, which has very well hand- 
ed this Subject. 


Monſieur Thevenin, a Member of the Company of Chirur- In what 
peons at Paris, and a Chirurgeon in Ordinary to the King of Caſes the 


France, informs us, that there are ſome Caſ:s in which we Extraction 
ought not to attempt the Extraction of the Stone out of the of te Stone 
Bladder; for Inſtance, when we believe the Stone too large, is not to be 
or the Patient ſo old and weak, that he is not able to under- attempted. 


go the Operation, nor to endure the Violence of thoſe Sym 

toms which will attend an Inciſion ſo large as the Bulk of the 
Stone will require; but if that exotic Body, falling on the 
Neck of the Bladder, ſtops that Conduit, and frequently occa- 
nons a Suppreſſion of Urine, we are then obliged to ſhove it 
back with the Probe, in order to make way for the Paſſage of 
that Excrement ; and it being poſſible that the frequent thruſt- 
ing in and drawing out of the Probe, may fret and perhaps 


gangreen the urinary Paſſage, he propoſes the following Ope- Means to 
ration : The Patient muſt be placed in the fame Poſture as in ve the 
the great Apparatus, then the Cbirurgeon muſt introduce into Pient 
the Pladder an excayated curve Probe, and on the crooked part Eaſe on 


he loſtrument make the ſame fort of lacifion, as tho he Veſe Occa- 
deſigned frogs. 
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deſigned the Extraction of the Stone, with this Difference on. 
ly, that the Wound muſt be much lets: Immediarely after. 
wards he introduces a Stiletto into the Bladder, living it along 


the Gutter of the Probe ; this Stiletto ſerves to convey thither 
a Silver Pipe, about four Fingers breadth long; by palliny it 
through the Cavity of this Tube, the Stiletto is next with. 
drawn, and we faſten the Pipe to a Girdle by a Ri»bon run 
through the two Rings at its Head. This Tube is left to con. 
tinue always in the Inciſion, and it hinders the Stone preſenting 
it {elf to the Neck of the Bladder ; and, floating on one fide 
and the other, gives the Patient an eaſier Life, and frees him, 
in ſome Meaſure, from Pain, *cill he has recovered 1ufficient 
Strength to uncergo the cutting; but ſometimes this Pi, e ſo 
little incommodes him, that he - heres rather to bear it than. 
pole hin. ſelf to the Operation, of which he may die. This ſmal 
Pipe muſt be made ro ſcrew at the top, in order to retain and 
void the Urine at Pleaſure, This P'pe may alſo ſerve to make 
Injection into the Bladder in ſeveral Indiſpotitions to which 
that Organ is liable. 

This is the way of performing the Operation which Monſieur 
Ther enm reaches us; according” to which Method, the Patient 
muſt necefſarily void his Urine through the ſmall Pipe, tha: fl. 
liug the Neck of the Bladder; for which Reaſon I ſhould adviſe 
the Iutroduction of a Pipe ot the fame ſhape with that which 
Jule in the Punction of the Periaeum, I would tay, into the 
Boy of the Bladcer at its Neck: There is no ill Conſequence 
to be fear'd from piercing it ir this Place, and the Patient 
would enjoy both the Advantages which we would find by Mr. 
Thrwtiim's Method, which arc to void his Urine whenever be 
pleaſes, and to hinder the Stone either falling into, or preſſing 
on the Neck of the Bladder, But another Advantage reſulting 
from the Method which I propoſe, is, that the Neck ot the 
Bladder being free, and the Stone ſuſtained by the end of the 
Pipe, which ougat to enter the Cavity of that Organ above 1 
Finger's breadth, the Urine will iſſue out by the Urethra, its or- 
dinary Paſſage ; fo that the Patient will be ſubject to no other 


| Inconveniency, than the ſole one of being obliged to keep i 


this Pipe, without being forced to open it whenever he woud 
diſcharge the Bladder ot its Load of Urine, inſtead of unſtvp 
ping it as many Times as it ſerves for au urinary Paſſage. | 

The third way of extr:ing the Stone, is called the Hig! 
Apparatus, from its drawing out the Stone at the upper pat 0! 
the Bladder; which Method is at preſent grown out of dl 
Nicholas Franco, a Chirurgeon of Lauzane, was the firſt thit 
ever pratiied it; which he did on a Child, whoſe Srone Wi 
ſo large, that he could not extract it by the Grand App 
He informs us, that in order to perform this Operition, '* 
muſt cauſe a Servant to introduce two Fiagers into the 2 


of the Patient, with which, inſtead of puſhing the Sten 
= 5 | | (1 
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the Neck of the Bladder, as in the leſſer Apparatus, he 
On. the contrary, thruſt it towards the Fund, or bottom of that Or. Place of the 
alter. gan, then make an Incifion at the bottom of the H 
along W cirecly above the Os-pubis, and a lit to be openeg, 
hither alba, or white Line: The Muſcles being cut, we open the glad. and where 
ing it der at its Fund. which is naturally turned upwards ; then, with the Bladdey 
with. a Crotcher, we drive the Stone as in the leſſer 


Apparatus. Though i, 70 bs 
un Franco tells us, that this eration ſuc 


ceded under his Hands, pierced. 
' Col» de yet diſſuades us from + Practice of it, withour 


giving us 
"ting my Reaſon for his ſo doing. We are aſſured that Monſieur Succeſs 
- ide WWF Bumner frequently, and with good Succeſs, 


performed this © of this Me- 
him, peration at the Hotel Dien at Parts; and alſo that Monſieur * Petit thod. 
icient has ſeen him perform ir : For my part, I don't think It ſo ha. 
e fo zdous as it may be imagined ; but believe it, on the contrary. Chirurgeon 
ci es dangerous than the 1; er and great 2 and that the of the Hoe 
mel WF ther becauſe we don't find any ſuch thing as the Duplicature tel Dieu, 
1 and WF of the Peritonæum, in Which the Ancients — the Bladder, ag 
make BF I have demonſtrated in my Anatomy already publiſhed 5 but the 
hich WF Bladder is placed without the per 


e Peritonaum, in fuck manner that it 
may be open'd without touching that Mem 


(eur WF the Cavity of the lower Venter. The Method which Way be ob» 
cient WE ſeryed, is ag follows, : 


Fre. XIV. 
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I& order to the ſucceſsful Performance of this Operation, w! 
muſt introduce into the B'r4der the excavated Probe, 4, 
whoſe exterior Aperture mult be farge enough to admit th: 
Entrance of the Syringe, B. with which the Bladder i to be 
filled with Water, of about the ſame cegree of Warmth = 
that of Urine, We then mak- a Lig ture about the Yard w” 
the Band, C, that in ſyringing the Water don't eſcape out o 
Bladder along the fide of the Probe; ud when by the qu 
ty of the Injection, we conclude that the Bla:cer muſt Cc 


| "1 1 . * 
| we draw out the Probe, an! pal the Ligzte re of the 7. 
I": 


8. 


into the Aperture through which the Water flows out, and ll! 


- moſt erect Poſture in his Bed, the Urine which continually in- 


ways turns into its ordinary paſſage in order to run off. If the 
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1 
little tighter, in order to preſs the Urethra ſufficiently, to hin- | | 
der the eſcaping of the Water through that paſſage ; The Pa- | 
tient being ſeated on a Chair almoſt on his Buttocks, we make The | 
an Inciſfion lengthways with the Pen-knife D, betwixt the two — | 
Heads of the ftraight,. and the two pyramidal] Muſcles ; after = which ( 
which, r<fing a Finger on the Fund of the Bladder, we feel the the Pen- 

Fluctuation of the Water with which 'tis rumefied, when, wiit knife is to | | 
a large arm'd Lancet E, we muſt make a Puncture in that Place be direfttd, 


of that Organ. We may eaſily diſcoyer when the Aperture is | 
made in the Bladder by the Water which will run out, imme= 1 
diately after which, with the Crotchet F, we may draw cut 9 


the Stone, or elſe thruſt a long and narrow pair of Forceps, G, 


having found the Stone in the Bladder, it will be eaſy to charge 1 
them with it, and draw it out at the Orifice, The Wound ,, e 1 
heals without pain, by reaſon that keeping the Patient in an al- — | 
clines to the Bladder, cannot reach the Wound, and hinder its 4 —4— I" 
cloſure, as in the two other ways of Operation; but befides al- Tat | 


Inc iſion. it 


1 
Inciſion made on the Belly ſhould ſeem too large, and it be "it 
thought impoſſible to re-unite it with eaſe, we make uſe of a 1 
Stitch with the curve Needle H, threaded with the waxed Thread 
I, and lay on the Wound the Pledger K, covered with Arcens's 1 
Balſam, then the Plaiſter L, over that the Bolſter M. and the | 
Roller or circular Bandage made ofa Napkin N, in order to end 
with the ſcapulary Bandage O, which will ſecure the whole Ap- 
aratus. 
a This manner of Section ſeems the beſt; but before we allow 
it the preference before the two others, it muft be confirm'd 
by ſeveral Experiments, the firſt of which may be tried on 
ſome Criminal condemn'd to Death, and afflicted with the Stone. : 
I am not the only Approver of this Operation; *tis the Opinion Approbats- | 
of ſeveral Phyficians and Chirurgeons, and eſpecially of Mon- on of this ö 
fieur Fagon, firſt Phyſician to the King, whoſe accurate Know- Method, | 
ledge of Nature renders his Approbation of Importance. ; y 
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FiGunr XV. Figure of the STONE in ite 


UzrETHRA. 


0 


WE 


LL Stones have their beginning in the Rein, and grow 
| bigger in the Bladder ; but don't all ſtay there, ſeveral of 
them following the ſtream of the Urine, run out of that Organ 
with it when they are yet but ſmall : But when a Stone has ac- 
quired an indifferent bulk, and makes irs way into the Urethra, 
it frequently ſtops there, and either by reaſon of its bigneſs or 
incqu2lities occaſions ſuch great Pains, that the Patient is 
forced to have recourſe to a Chirurgeon, who, without any 
delay, is to endeavour to force it out, and that the rather, he- 
caule it ſtopping the Paſſage, the Patient cannot empty his Blad- 
der, which, if not ſpeedily remedied, would prove of very fata 
Conſequence, 

*Tis very eaſy to diſcover the Place where the Stone is ſtop- 
ped, the Patient himſelf ſhews it; and though we touch x 
never ſo little, we feel a hardneſs cauſed by that exotic Body, 


What is firſt The Chirurgeon ought firft to endeavour with his Fingers to 
to be tried. make it ſlide along the Urethra, in which he is aſſiſted by the 


Ligature 
made be- 
ond the 
Stone. 

Uſe of the 
Oceagmons 
Injection. 


Urine, which puthes forward in order to drive it out, But 
when he cannot procure its proceeding forwards without vio- 
lent Pains, with the {mall Baud A he muſt bind the Yard be- 
yond the Stone towards the Pubes, and injeR into the te. 
maining part of the Paſſage of the Yard Oil of Olives with 
a ſmall Syringe B. The Ligature prevents the Injection dri- 


ving back the Stone, and its returning back the ſame way. 
This done, rhe Chirurgeon attempts to advance the Stone for- 
wards, Which is performed with much leſs pain, after the oil 

ing 
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ing of the Paſſage : but if he finds ir impraQticable to get it out 
without more forcible means, he takes a ſmall Curette or Scoop 
C. about four or five Inches long. which he dips in Oil in or- 
der to thruſt it up the Yard, and ſlide its end on one fide of and 
dey nd the Stone, and by that means draw it out. This expe- 
cient frequently ſucceeds ; but if it fails, the Chirurgeon muſt 
proceed to Operation without a moment's delay, 

The Chiru1geon muſt then take off his firſt Ligature, in or- Preparati- 
der to draw the Skin which covers the Yard as much as poſſi- on for the 
ble towards the root of that part; and then apply the lame Inci/zon 
Ligature above or beyond the Stone; when with che left Hand the Yard 
turning the Y ard, that the Urethra may be rais'd upwards, and and the 
holding the Stone faſt betwixt two Fingers, with the ſmall Lrethra. 
Penknife D he makes an Incifion on the body of the ſaid Stone, 
cuiting the Teguments and the Urethra, not acroſs but length- 
ways; Which done, he takes a ſmall Scoop provided with a 
Handle E, and ſhap'd like an Ear-picker, which he flips under 
the Stone, which he by theſe means forces out. The Stone Uſe of the 
drawn out, he takes off the Ligature, and the Skin returning Scoop, 
to its ordinary Place, ſtops the Wound mace in the Urethra; the 
reaſon why we draw back the Skin before the Operation, is, 
that the Wounds on that part and the Urethra may not fall op- 
poſite to each other. Theſe Wounds are dreſs'd like the moſt ny, of 
fimple ones, with a Plaiſter of Ceruſe F, a Bulſter G, and a Band h round. 
H, roll'd around the Yard in a circular manner, The Urine 
paſſing thro the Urethra, cleanſes and cures it with the aſſiſt 
ance of Chirurgery. 

I have frequently found that the Stone, after having made all 
its way, in order to paſs thro* the Urethra, has ſtopp'd at its Ex- 
tremity ; which happens to thoſe, the Aperture of whoſe Glan: 
is ſmaller than it ought to be, which we very often ſee towards 
the inſertion of the Urethra into the root of the Glans, A Child 
was once brought to me which had a Stone ſtopp'd at the end Mane of 
of the Urethra, and finding one end of it to be coming out, l looſening 6 
made uſe of the Point of a Lancet to diſengage this part ot the Stone which 
Urmary Paſſage above and below, and with {mall Forceps drew flicks as the 
out the Stone, The thin Skin which covers the Glan contrac- end of the 
ed the Aperture: Thoſe who are »Miited with this Indiſpoſition V7*!%r4 
are longer making Water than others, It is eaſily remedied by 7**? the 
cutting the ſmall Bridles which cloſe the entry of the Urethra, Glan: 
which is one of the lighteſt Operations of Chirurgery. 
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Figunx XVI. Of the SECTION of WO. 


MEN for the STONE. 


NOONE LOTT — 
eee [LIT] A 
= 


HO” the Urethra in Women is ſhorter and larger than that 
Women of Men, and by reaſon of this favourable natural Diſpoſi- 


ſubject to tion. ſmall Stones, Sand and Gravel, may more eaſily paſs with 


the Stone, the Urme: That Sex is not yer exempted from being afflicted 
ſometimes with Stones in the Bladder, which fatigue them 28 
much as thoſe in Men, and as neceſſarily muſt be remoy'd by 
Operation. | 
Two ways Women are commonly cut two ways, either by the leſſer, of 
of extrac- Grand Apparatus. 
tion of the That of the lefſer Apparatus, not only requires few Inſtru- 
Stone out of ments, but is ex-cuted without making any Inciſion, in the 
Women . following manner, wiz. The Woman being ſeated in a high 
Chair, leaning backwards, her Thighs extended wide and rais%, 
The fit the Chirurgcon takes the Probe A, dips it into Oil, and thro 
without Ju- the Urethra introduces it into the Bladder, in order to ſearch 
ciſion. for the Stone. The excavared part of the Probe ſerves to 
Uſe of the guide into the Bladder the Dilator B, which is no ſooner en- 
Vilator, | ered 
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vez than the Probe is drawn out, and the Operator extends the 


Urethra with the Dilator, to the performance »f which no great 
Efforts are requir'd, that Paſſaye being dilatabl- beyond the bounds 
of credibiliry. This done, the Chirurgeon withdraws his In- 
ſtrument, and having oil'd two Fingers of his left Hand, intro- 
duces them as be fore hinted into the Vagina, if the Parient is a 
married Woman, and into the Anus it a Virgin; and wi h his 
right Hand prefſing the Belly, he gently moves the Stone the 
Neck of the Bladder, from which ir eaſily enters the Mouth 
ot the Urethra already dilated. When he giſcovers the Stone, 
removing his right Hand from the Patient's Belly, he ſubſti u es 
that of a Servant in it« Place. and retaining the Fingers of the 
other Hand ſtill in the Vagina or Anus, he with rhe en puthes the 
Stone into the Urethra, then ſlides behind ir the Crotchet C, in 
order to draw it out, as is done in Chiliren cut by tne Leſſer 
Apparatus, 
Some Operators affirm the great Apparatus to be leſs pain- The ſecond; 
ful chan the Leſſer, and prefer it for that Reafon : Bur after ex- by Sedion 
lining what farther remains, I ſhall I-ave it to you! O iſion. of the Ure- 
The Patient muſt be ſcared in a Chair, boun with 5corves, thra, 
and held by Servants as Men are, ant into he Urerhra muſt be 
thruſt the Probe A, or the Conductor G, waich may ſerve to 

guide a ſimple Dilaror made purpoſely for Women; and of 
which there are two ſorts, the one without a Spring ), an the Different 
other with one E, which more commoiiouſly opens that Part. Dilators, 
The Choice of either of them is left to our Lib-rry 3 but that 
with the Spring is moſt uſed, Havit,, _. ily widen'd the Ure- 
tra, and the D tor being open'd, with a ſtraight nciſion- fe 
F, the extreme Orifice of the urinary Paſſage muſt be cut a little 
to the Right and Lett. This Inciſion muſt be larger or ſmaller 
in proportion, according as we conclude the 5to:.c to be great 
or lirtle : The Dilator is then drawa out, and on the Probe or 
Conductor G, which muſt be firſt thruſt into the Urethra, we 
guide rhe Forceps I into the Bladder, and then withdraw the Manner of 
Conductor: With the Forceps we ſearch for. and ſcize the S one, Moving the 
which we muſt draw out by geutle Motions alternatively on Forceps. 
the one fide and the other, without any great t-rce. We may 
make uſe ot a ſmall Gorgeret N, ſomewhat narrower than that 
uſed in the Section of e; and ſome content themielves with 
an excavated Probe. The fewer Inftruments we ute the better: 

In * Cup K is Oil to moiiten all the Inſtrumcats as they are 
us d. 

» In above three fourths of the whole number of Women facenveni- 
which are cut, there remains an involuntary <yacuation of Ur, ence of thi: 
eſpecially in thoſe from whom a large Stone has been taken. Operation, 
This Accident never tails to attend them, by reaſon that the 
too great Dilatation forces and breaks the Fibres of the Ure- 
thra .nd Sphinfter, It we could extit the Stone by the High How 10 a- 
Apparatua, this Iuconvenience wou d be avoided; but I Gare V01d it. 
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not adviſe it before having ſeen it ſeveral Times practis'd: yet 
fince that way has been found to ſuccced with Men, I don't 
doubt but it may be proper for Women, Tis then to be 
vrili'd that thoſe Chiiurgeon, who run into the Practice of Li- 
thotormy, would try ſome Experiments on Perſons void of al 
112pcs ot Lite, and that they would venture the trial of it on 
Women which they foreſce cannot be freed trom the Stone 
but with great Diflicuiry and Danger, bv the Leſs or Great Af. 
paratus, Which alwiys prove more painful to the Patients than 
the 1/6 Apbaratis, 


The Hiſtory of Brother James, or Frere 


Jaques. 


What has happen'd at the Court and at Paris with relation to 
Brother Faimes, 10 nearly regards the Lithotomiſts. that | thought 
it proper to relate the Hiſtory of it in this place; which I (h;ll 
acco d nply do with utmoſt Fidelity, that the Publick being 
truly inform'd of it, may be enabled » 1::dge whether the man. 
ncr of Operation of this new Lithotomiſt ought to be preterr'd 
to the other wavs hitherto prastis'. 

In Auguſt 1697 arriv'd t Paris 1 fort of a Monk, in the Hin- 


and way of bit of à Rerolet. with this diſterence only, that he wore Shoes, 


It ig of 
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Jamss. 


4 Proto- 
fals at 18 
arriual at 
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Colt. 


and inſtead ot a owl had a Hat, Ile aſſum'd the Name of 
Brother Fames, aud apperr's Plain and Ingenuous ; his Diet was 
very fober, he hving on Portage and Bread only; he had no 
Money, and never ask'd any more than a tew Sols, to pay for 
the ſerting ot his Inſtruments aud mending his Shoes. He 
torm'4 to himſelf a Religion according to his own Fancy, 
back*s with Vows, the iiberty of diſpenſing with which he leit 
to his Ordinary at plcatur-, | 

lie then eme trom Burgundy. bringing with him many Cer- 
tikowes of his Operations pertorm'd in thoſe Farts He made him- 
H known at {a Cherite hy mean: of vir, Mareſchal, at preſent 
tirit Cluru:geon to che ſing, and was Gilputicd that he would 
not let him cu in that Hotpital, berg, 14d he, come to Paris 
on purpoſt to learn the Chirurgeons a particular way of per form- 
ing that Operation. But it nut being cuſtomary to expoſe the 
Pa jents ot the ite Diet rior the CHaritè to the trial of Exp-ri- 
ments, they allutted him a dead Body, into whole Bladder they 
convey'. a Siore; he drew it our his accuſtom'd way, in pre- 
ſence of the Chirurgeo:s of la Charité, who trom that fir{t Time 
dib his way of Section. 

Brother Fans, diſſatisfy'd with his Entertainment at Paris. 
It it in October tollowing to go to Fontainbleau, where the 
Court then reuded, He a dec himſelt ro Mr. Ducheſue. ficit 
Fizyiician to he Princes, to whom he delivered ſcveral Letters 
of Recco me: da o Which he ha for him, and withal thev'd 


him all his Certiſicates. Mr. Ducheſue, charm'd with his h.. 


Jtion. 


Feld 
were 
caso 


but couſed him to be ſeated at the edge of a fable, expos'd tO py, 
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lion, as well of the Deſign which brought him to the Court 
and to Paris, as of his manner of Ovrrating, and the great 
number of Operations which he bad pertorm'd ; and animated 
by a Teal which cannot be enough commended, men'ior'd 
Brother Fames to Monſieur Fagon, the King's firſt Phyficin, 
nd Mr. Bourdelot firſt Phyfician to the Dutcheſs of Butgundy, 
and ſeveral others, who all concluded it requifire to fee him 


Cut, A Shoemaker's Boy Ar Verſailles offer ing, who was af- Firt LOTS 


ſlicted with the Stone; Monſieur Ducheſne caus'd him to be jeet which 


put to 2 Nurie, and provided with all Things neceſſary, Hro- pre ſented. 
thry Fames pertorm'd the Operation in the preſence of the . 
Gentlemen the Phyticiars, and Monſieur Feliæ, firſt Chirurge- 
en to the King. The Section ſucceeded well, and they went Syccrfs of 
aw2y all very well ſatisfy'd, and Monh- ur Felix himſelf took e Opera- 
Brother Fames to his Houſe, Lodging and Dieting him dur ing on. 
his whole ſtay there. 

This Operation made a great Noiſe, and was publiſh'd by e prajfes 
the whole Court. Monſicur Ducheſne intorm'd the Princes of þ, 8 


it, and acquainted them every Morning of the State ot Health 515 Mahod, 


of the Patient. He look'd on Brother Fames 2« a Man ſent trom 
God for the Reliet of thoſe aMl:&:d with he Stone, by an eaſier 
and leſs dangerous Method than thoſe already practis'd: And 
really the beginnings of the Operation of the Shoe aker were 
ſucceſsful: It was expeditiouſly. per form'd, and the Patient vo1d- 
ed his Urine thro' the ordinary l' ſſage in a fmall f ime after it; 
nor was it attended with any ſupervening ill Acciderits but 
the Shoemaker was leen walking in the Streets three Weeks 
after undergoing this Section. 

Brother Fames affirming beſides that he had a new way of grothet 
curing Hermas, ſcveral Children and Men which had thoſe meter 
Fal i gs, were lought out; he per form'd three vr tour Ope Prattice on 
rations in preſence ot the fame Phyfi ians and Chirurgeons, tera, 
who having ſeen him ſeparate rhe Teſticle, which he took out 
by an Inciſion on the Scretwm, and cut It off wh ut befir:- 
non, did not approve this way of Opera'ing, bur o thy on- 
trary conde mud it, as being per ſw a ded tha; rhe Feſticles ought Fault > 
to be prelery'd as neceſſary Parts. his laſt ©; e a 10h. in which %s Ae. 
uke the ſtrolling Quacks he emaſculztd all thoſe on whom he thod. 
periorm'd it, being then unanimouſly rejected, he kept to 
that relating to the Stone, winch he prattis'd in the following 
Manner. 

le {ct no value on any Preparati ns; he did not deßte that prether 
ehe Patient ſhould either pure or bleed tetore be Operation, ſames's 
er of 
the Light; after which he laid him backwards, any laying a — 
Pillow under his Head; he made his Thighs ang Legs '0 de 1 
held wide sſunder, and jo bent and elevated tha his Heels 
Were near his Buticocks, aud tlus by two very ſtrong Men, by 
vealon te did to tie them, bat depenſed on their Stew th. 
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He introduc'd into the Yard 1 greaſed Probe, not excavated» 
whoſe end ſerv'd bim to puſh outwards with his left Hand 
that part of the Bladder where he was to make the 4perture ; 
then taking in his right Hand a long Incifion Knife ſhap'd like 
Place a Poniard, he plung'd it into the Fleſh near the end of the 
where ke left Purtock, tro Fingers breadth from the Perinaum, and 
thruſis in thruſting it die ctiy towards the Region of the Bladder, open- 


bb Pomard, ed that Orgon in its Bady as near the Neck as he could: He 


did not wit hdca his Inciſion-Knife *till he had made the A- 
perture as large 3s the Bulk of the Stone requir'd, He made 
ule of a Conductor to guide in the Forceps, almoſt like ours; 
and frequently before the Introduction of this Inſtrument, he 
with his Finger thruſt into the Wound ſearch'd the Plice 
where the Stone might poſſibly be lodg d. When his Forceps 
were charg'd with the Stone, he drew it out ſuddenly and 
roughly, not at all reflecting on the ill Conſequences which 
might attend his violent Practices in the Extraction of that 
exotic Body. If there were ſeveral, he drew them out the 
{ame way as the fiſt, and when he ſaw them all out, he he. 
He aben- liev'id his whole Work to be done; for he never thought of 
ond bis preparing any Apparatus, nor ever troubled himſelt with dreſ. 
Patient of- ling his Patients, never keeping any Aſtringents or Defenſatives, 
ter having bur contented bimſeſt with the application of a little Oil and 
taken our Wine to the Wourd to perform the whole Cure; and when 
the Stone. the neceſſity of drefling the Patient well was repreſented to 
— he has anſwer'd, I have drawn out the Stone: God will cure 

im. . 
His return The Court removing to Verſailles, Brother Fames went to 
fo Paris, Paris, which City his Reputation had reach'd before him, 
: He th-re found every Body inform'd of what he had done at 
| Fontainebleau, and every one buſied in finding him Subjects, 
Freſh Ex- believing they did their Friends a Service in putting them into 
peruments the Hauds of Brother James. He cut five or fix, ſome of 
which he which died. Ne went to the Charité at Ver/ailles and cut four, 
made, one of which was an Iriſhman, in whoſe Bladder, inſtead of 
a Stonc, he found a leaden Bullet, cruſted over with a gravel- 
ly Matter: It had incommoded the Patient as much or more 
7201 than it would have done if it had been a Stone, and oblig d 
alance of him to be cut for it: This Patient had four or five Vears be- 
gs _ 'f fore receiv'd a Muſquet-ſhot in the Lower Belly, the Bal! 
ee A pierc'd his Bladder and continued there, increaſing in Bulk to 
- 2 och of the Time of the Operation : which ſhews that Wounds of the 
1% Blad- Bladder eaſily heal, and that we need not be afraid to t:kr 
4. Stones out of it by the high Operation, Another of thete 
four Paticnts was a :ittle Girl aged ſeven Years, who died three 
Days after the Operation. Monſieur Felix ſent for me to gc 
with him to the Diſſection ; we found the Bladder open'd in 
its Body near its Neck, that is at the place which he was ac- 
cuſtomꝭd to open; we law in the Vagina a Wound of the lengih 
00 
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Jl of a Nail, which was made by the Edge af the Inciſion- Kniſe, | | 
nd in thruſting it along that Sheath to come at the Bladder, Bro- Common iy 1 
e; ther Fames ſaid on this occaſion that the Wounds of the Vagina 5%, , | 
ke are of no conſequence, and that he had frequently kappen'd to pierce tha | 
Ne pierce thar Part, The World was too much prepoſſ-1s'd in his Vagina, ' 
nd favour to admit any Impreſſion againſt him from hence, and the 5 | | 
n- Death of the Child was aſcrib'd to ſeveral Worms which we 
le found in the Inteſtines, and to ſome which ſhe voi.ed before | 
A- her Death, | [ 
de The Authority of the Magiſtrates and amongſt other of Brother | 
s; Monſieur the firſt Preſident, were made ule of to procure an James pro- "4 
he Order, that in the approaching Spring, the Scaſon of Cutting pes d ro cut 4; 
ce at the Hotel Dieu and la Charite at Paris, that Brother Fames at the Hoſ- bl 
ps ſhould Cut at thoſe Hoſpitals, for the World was perſwaded fitals, 1 
nd that his Method being the beſt, ought to be practis' d, and 1 
ch the other hitherto in uſe abandon'd. At ſveral Times he per- 1 
1a! form'd about fifty Operations in theſe Hoſpitals, The Crowds 
he to ſee him Cut were inconceivable ; there was not a Phyſician 
e. or Chirurgeon which did not ſtrive to get in; inſomuch thit 
of they were forc'd to have Guards to keep off che Preſs, an4 to 
ef. the number of Two hundred Perſons have at once been preſent 
e at his Operations. 
nd Of thoſe which he Cut, the number of thoſe who died 1n4;ferent 
en exceeded thoſe which recover'd; we every Day heard of the ſacceſs of 
to death of one of them, and in one Day there died ſeven of them i Opera- 
We at la Charice, This number of dead, which ſhould have open'd 0 

the Eyes of the moſt zealous Admirers of Brother James, had 
to a clear contrary effect; for being unwilling to own that they 
m, had too raſhly expos'd their Judgment in his Fayour, they 
At caſt the Cauſe of ſo many of theſe Inſtances of il] Succeſs, on 
ts, the Chirvrgeons of the Charité, loudly declaring, That out of | 
ito jealouſy ot this new Operator, they muſt have poiſon'd theſe " 
of Patients, alledging that it was impoſſible for them to die in | 
ur, ſuch numbers and ſo ſuddenly, without ſome Cauſe foreign to Y 
of the Operation, . 
el Tis not difficult to juſtify the Chirurgeons againſt theſe Ca- True Cauſes 
Ie lumnies: The Diſſection of the Bodies of theſe Dead was a of this vil 
4 Proof of their Innocence; the manner of their Deport ment $yrc-/5, 
e- towards Brother James was ſuch, that he could not ia the lealt 
al! complain of, and the Reception which they give all thoſe who 
to bring them any thing new mn Chirurgery, ſhews that they aim 
he at nothing beſides the perfection of that Art; and if they ran 
ke in Crowds to fee him Cur, 'twas rather to learn his Method, 
fe which was given out to be ſurprizing, than to Criticize on, 
cc or Condemn it. *Tis then unjult to accuſe them; no more is 
Yn requiſite than to examine the Nature and Conſequences of this 
in Operation, to convince us that the cauſe of theſe Ditaſters 
IC ought to be aſcribed to him alone; and it ought rather to be 
h Funder'd at, that all his Patients did not periſh by the tetri- \ 
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ble Tnconvenience: which we have ſeen attend that Operation; 
which I will now recite. 
His raſh Brother Fames not having any guard to ſtop the Point of his 
way of Incitvon Knife, commonly thruſt it too far, which occaſion d 
plunges his piercing the Bladder in ſeverel Places, for preſſing on the 
þrs Iictſron Pattent's Belly he forc'd the fund of the Bladder to approach 
K:uſe. its Neck; ſo that though the Incifion enter never fo little 4 
: way into this Organ, it preſently touches its Fund, which has 
been alſo tu oper i ſeveral of thoſe which died; which 
is the reaſon „hy Brother Fames would not cut thoſe who 
hai {all Stones, by reaſun that ſearching and groping for 
the Store, with the Point of the lnciſi n Knite, he eaſily found 
it when larg- bur diffi ultly when little : The great ones 
Bladder ſtopp'd the Kniſe, and on them he would cur the Bladder 3: 
pierced in much as he Ja1g*d neceſſary to draw them out; but the ſmall 
ehre or ones id not at all ſlay the Inſtrume t, when ce he frequent 
four places. pierc'd the Bladder in three or four Pfices. 
It has ſometimes been found bat he has cur the Neck of the 


y 
— - +4 4 Bla der acroſs; that it wa. wholly ſeparated trom the Urethr;, 
— by reaſon that not having met with thing to guide his Inc. 
* ſion Knife, be has cu the Neck it gad of the Body, which he 
reten ed to op hat Part, 244 ther: finding his miſt ke, 
e was obliged to mke anther Irc rear the ſame, to gra- 
out the Stone: but, nudge you, wither a Bladder ſo cut can 

heal, and whe ber (the Patient muſt not dic of it. 
Rectu I trequencly happen that Brother Zames all onen'd the Rec- 
ectum zum, by reaſon ther his lucihon Kite guuing along that Lure. 
oper'd by tine to come at the Midler, and the Late coming too near one 

he {+me 


„ ot the Edpes of tha: Moftrurne tr, 6©cc2.,00d the making of an 
Linhotomiſt. Incilion long ways; t was our of ganbt that the Rectum was 
open“, for the excrernenti i215 05.ter iſſued out of the Wound, 
He had ſome alſo under his Hands who did not immediately die 
of this Accident, whole groſs Excremeats iſſued out by a Fil. 
tula which remains on them. 

J have already told you thit Brother ames was not at 6 
ſorprized when he had open'd the Vagina; that happe:.'d to 
bim in almoſt all the Women which he cut: He affirni'd 
that the W: und was not mortal, nor even dangerous, but that 
it caſiiy bealed. I faw him cut two. whcoſe Blood, es the lu— 
ciſion was made, iſſued out at the external Orifice of the 
Womb; which was a certain evidence that the V2;ts was 
cut, 

have been alſo told that there are ſome Women whoſe Pct 


1 na and Rectum he has open'd both together, their groſs 2 
na and ments iNamg ovt through the Neck ot their Womb; to that thei 
1 poor Women became Objects of Compaſlion, h ving at the ſaint 
—— chice conſiderable Wounds in threc dificreut Parts, the 
hes. Bladder, Vagina ald Rectum. 


* 
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Tis not ſufficient barely to have performed the Operation | 
well, the Ability ot the Chirurgeon is ſhew 1 in well cutting | 
the Patient, and carrying him on to a per f- + Core, Brother | 

ames was a bold Workman, but took no care of cicatrizing | 
the Wound: His Talent was that of going from City to City | 
and cuttuug il that offer'd; but that done, he immediately quit- | 
ted and abandoned his Pittents, without ever thinking of the Con- 
ſequences ; whence pro: ee ed the numerous Cert:ticates with 
which he was always provided, by r-2{or that he hyrried them 
from thoſe who were preſent at the Jperation, and conſequent- 
ly ther. by enabled to bear witneſs of his Dexterity and Ability in 
the Extraction of the Stone, But it he had laid 'til the Cure 4; 
had been yerform'd before he had deſired them, they had not i! 
been fo ſtuff'd with Elopies of him. as they were immetliately 1 
after the Operation. For inſtance, if Brother Fames had deſired 48 
Certificates of the firſt Phyſicians of the Court, as ſaon as he | 
had cut the Shoemaker of Fontarzebleau, they had been very | 
advantageous to him; but alter having teen that Patient lan- 4 

uiſh at Verſaifies, and die two Years after ke was cu, by rea- WW! 
Pa of the Urine continu2!ly running through the Wound, their | 
Certificates would not indeed have been very favourable to thit 0 
Lithotom it, 

The ſu den and miſerably painful Death of the Marſhal Je 
POrze, the rext Day atter the Operation pertorm'd by Brother i 
James, dilzbus'd the whole Wald; even his Admirers dared 
not to attempt his excuſe ; They allowed him to be in tault, | 
and Monhieve Fam being preſs'd to put himſelf into this Bro- 1 
ther's Hands, made a better choice in throwing himſelf into | 
thoſe of Monfirur Marechal, who ſucceſsfully extricated him 
out of that Difficulty, though the Circumſtances of theſe two 
Operations were alike. Montieur Marechal ſaved Monſieur Fa- 
gon's Lite, and Brother Fame: killed the Marſhal de POrge; which 0 
ought to put a great Dittereuce betwixt a Mountebank and a 
good Chirurgeon. 

All the Facts which I have juſt related were the Cauſes why 
the Applauſe beftow'd on Breiher Fame did not prove laſting, 1 
and that his Reputation changed into Diſgrace ſoon atter its 
birth; and thoſe who vaunted it the moſt were put to a forc'd 
Silence, He reſolved to go to Orleans, Lions, and ot her Cities 
of France, where he cut as well as at Paris, The firſt Letters 
which appear 'd from thoſe who ſa him cut, 3 ubliſu his great 
Dexterity; but the laſt following, like thoſe from Paris. were 
not in his Fayour ; fo that Brother Fames is ſcarce any longer 
mention'd, Nor are we now told that 'tis probable he may re- 
turn to his former Practice, and that he will ſatisfy himſelt 
with going from Village to Village, and charitably cutting at the 
Ex pence ot the poor unhappy Wretches which ſhai! fall under 
hie Hands. 


Several 0 
Certificates | \ 
Len ta 5 
Brother | | 
James. ö 
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Tho' I dont approve of Brother Fames's way of cutting, 
I don't yet abſolutelyj condemn i-; for there is ſomething pood 


drawn from in hi. Method. 1 rhen raw from it two Aqavanta es, the one 
bis Method. with rg to the Punction of the Peritonaum, Which I adviſe 


An 10 
Per fee . 


to be made at that Place of the Bladder where he makes bis In- 
ciſi n in order to draw out the Stone; and the other, with re. 
]-r1on ro the Aperture, which I propoſe to make of even the 


 borrom + t the Bladder, in order to draw out the Stone by the 


hgh Apparatus. In ſhort, | am perſwaded that a Chirurgeon 
who 1» a good Anatomiſt knows how to guide his Inſtrument, 
and is to tar Maſter - fit as ro carry it where he pleales, may 
ſucceed in the | r:Qice of Brother Fames's Method, by reaſon 
thar be woulo avoid all thote per! cious Accidents which at- 
rended his Pertor” ance : B. *rwould be to expoſe the Patient 
to oo great Dangers, to cauſe hiv to be cut by that Brother, 
who being wholiy ignorant of the Par's which muſt be cut, his 
bold ſſurauce ii t!\ruſting in his Peni»rd, proceeds only from 
the want of a ſufficient Stock of K M ige to foreſee the 
Coniequences. Nu Man ever ſaw him cut that did nor trem- 
ble, and Chirurgeons themſelves, tho? hardencd to theſe ſorts of 
Operations, were ſtartled at ſeeing him hold his Knite ſo long 
in the Wound. | 

To conclude, the Advantage reſuhing from this Rela : ion is, 
that we are hereby inſtructed nor to app ud with too much 


Precipitation what appears as new. In Phyſick, all prop: ſed 


Remedies are tv be receiveo; and in Chirugery we ought 
to ſec all new Invertions practiſed, which boaſt of a better 
Mctt.od than ary in uſe: But we ought not to ſubject our ſelves 
to al: Novelties, Bur examining them in both, ſhould chooſe 
the good, and reject the iſl. Tis thus that Arts are improved 
and is thus that Chi-urgery has reach'd thoſe Degrees of Per- 
fection, which at preſent renders it ſo admit d. T1 
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F1G6URE XVII. For the OPERATIONS 
of the Y ARD. 
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F all the Parts of our Body, few are ſubjected to a preat- The Tard 
er number of Diſcaſes than the Yard ; ſome of which ſubjeft to 
are cured as well by general as particular Remedies, and others ,,qyy Indiſ- 
require manual Operation. Tis the laſt Species with which poſitions. 
m to entertain you, by inſtructing you what is requiſite to 
cure them, 

The Yard has thrce Parts which are commonly ſubjected Three Part 
to Operations; they are, the Prefuce. the Glans, and the Ure- of the Yards 
ra. On the Prepuce are performed two, the Phymaſis and ſubject to 

| : Paraphy- Operations, 
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Of Cir- 
eumciſion. 


Of the 


buckling 
Youths, 


dren, and ſuch as ſhould be able to ferve the CommunwWealty. 
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Payaphymoſts On the Glaus three; it is ſeparated when ſlich. 
ing; the Shankers ate divided from it, and it is pierced When 
ſtopped; and on the Urethra are practisd two, which are 4, 
conſuming of Calloſities, and the drawing out ot a Stone hen 
ſtopp'd there, I have demonſtrated the laſt in the Operations to 
the Stone, and ſhall novy ſhew you the reſt. Theſc arc the Ope. 
rations which are uſeful, and neceſſary to be known : There ye 
three others which ought to be rejected as unprofitable, they 
are the Recutili, Circumciſion, and Buckling ; of whic': I thai Gy 
no more than what is neceſſary to give you a ſufficient Idea d 
them, to incline you to be the firſt in condemnr.g them,” 

By the Recutili, the Ancients underſtood an Operation which 
they performed on the Yard, when the Glans was too tar uncy. 
vered. They practiſed it two ways, one by making a circuly 
Incifion in the Skin of the Vord towards its Root, and drawing 
that Skin forwards till the Glan: was thereby cover'd ; ind the 
other was, that after having raiſed the Prepuce on the Vara, they 
made a circular Inciſion on the internal Skin of the Prep, 
near the Glans: In both of theſe Methods, they tied the enge 
the Prepuce on a ſinall I-aden Pipe, to leave a Paſſage tor tel] 
rine, and procure the cicatriſing of the t A e Inciſinn, 
They performed this tp: raiion 07 fl ws 7 eng G 
always uncove ed. tound themiclves conti ai, 1 S ad 
by their Shi- rubbing againſt it, and coit what it would, war 
reſolved to have that Part covered. | 
Circumciſion was per for ined on an occaſion of an Indiſpoſitian 
directly oppoſite to that, on who fc account the Recutili wu 
practiſed; it was uſed when the Glaus could not qucover it {cl 
The Chirurgeon made a Ligure at the end of the Prepuce a or- 
what he deſigned to cut off, which was about the thick nc's 0! 
one or two Crowns ; then, with his Sciſſars, he cut off that 
Ex'remity of the Prepuce, which ſometimes left it in fuch 
tight Circle, that it dun not return on the Glans, This Oper. 
tion is no longer in uſe amonpit any but the Jews and Juv, 
who make of it a Ceremony ani Myltery of their Reltzjon : 
"Tis not at all practiſed by Chriſtians, but the Ra@bzes and Muſt; 
perform it on all the Male- Infants of their Law ſoon atter the! 
Birth, 

I don't know who was the Inventor of the buckling or 
ringing of Buys: Bat *tis an Operation which ſhocks all man 
ner of good Senſe. The Operator drew the Frepuce outwards 
and running a threaded Needle acroſs it, left in it a courſe The 
till the two Holes were cica riſed; when drawing it out, heru! 
through in ite ſtead a great Iron Buckle, which was [ft ther 
during the whole Time of the Subject's being under the Age i! 
for Generation, They affirmed, that this Buckle hindring the 
Youths having any Commerce with Women, 'i the Age d 
twenty five, when they took it off, their Strength was not a 
ſipated, but thereby preſerved for the Procreatian of ſtrong Ci. 
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Theſe are three uſeleſs Operations, etre l,; in Northern 
and temperate Countries, where the Prefice i not {ul edt to 
ſhorten, OT grow ro an exceſhve length as in Met Chmates, 
where Circumciſion is frequently neceſſary, and where be Pal- 
fion of Love ſo carly hurries Men on to the Performance of 
its Rites, Let's now proceed to the practical Obſervati- 


139 
TT/elefſneſs 
of theſe 
three Ope- 
rations, 


ous. | 
The Word Phymoſis is derived from the Greek Verb Phimotin, Of the 


which ſignifies to cloſe o. ſtraiten, becavie the k#xtromry of 
the Prepuce 1s ſo ſtrait, that it does not allows the Glaus to diſco- 
ver i' {elf ; ſo that this Iudiſpoſition is nothing but a too (trait 
Cloſure of the Prepuce, whoſe Extremity forms a circular Bridle, 
which obſtructs the tree Uſe of the Glaus, and this Diſeaſe hap- 
pens either naturally, or by Accident. 

This Indiſpoſition is termed natural, when a Child from its 
Birth has the end of its Prepuce very ſtrait. There are ſeve- 
ral to whom this happens, who in growivg vp, have it by little 
and little enlarged ; 1o that the Gu comes naturally to ſhew 
it lelf; but there are others whoſe Prepuce is fo cioſed, that 
tis impoſſible to perce:ve the Extremity of the Glan. *Tis 
affirmed, that this draws on two Inconvenicucier, one of which 


Puaymoss 
and its 


ETYMOLO= 
GY, 


A natural 
Phy moks, 


Inconente 


is the Obſtruction of G-neration, by hindrin the FjeAion of 7 of 
the Sperm with a quickneſs (ufiicient to be received in the % Indie 
Matrix 3 and the other, that it engenders a thick white Mat- Pit ion. 


ter betwixt the Prepuce and the Glans, which not being poſli- 
ble to remove, it grows ſharp by its Stay, pricks and cauſes an 
itching of the Glans, which is the more fatigued, becruſe 
more ſenſible in theſe Perſons, Bur yet theſe Reaſons are not 
ſufficient 'o engage us to proceed to (peration : For in anſœtr 
to the firſt, 1 muſt tell you, that I have known Perſons with 
this Indiſpoſition upon them, who have yet begot Children; 
of which there are a thouſand Examples: and the ſecond In- 
convenience is ecalily remedied, by homing the end of the Pre- 
price clſe with the Fingers, while the Sprrider is relaxed for 
piſſing. when the Urine filling the Prepuce, rin ſes and cleanſes 
the Glans, freeing it trom the thick Matter gather'd there. 
and carrying it off with it in its rapid Stream, when it quits 
the Prepuce. 


This Diſeaſe is calPd Accidental, when 'tis cauſed by pech A cidental 
Shankers and Ulcers, vbich canton themſelves around the Glans, Phy molis. 


or by a Swelling and Inflammation ot the Yard, whence the 
Glans being too ſtrait incloſed by the rumefi'd Prefuce, may tail 
to Mortification: In theſe two Caſes, we muit immediately 
proceed to the Operation, winch conſiſts n making an Inciſton 
on the Prepuce trom its Extremity to the Crown ot the Glans, 
in manner following. 
_ Having before the Operation prepared the Patient, it nece- 
ey, and dilpoſed the Apparatus, the Operator ſears him 1: 
2 EIbow - Chair a little inclincd backwards, and then takes in 
tizs 
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his right Hand an Inſtrument made on purpoſe for, and ufd T! 
in no other Operation but this; tis furniſhed with a Hande. tv'21l 
and has a Point and Edge like a Pen-knife, You ſee it maki G's" 
Mamer of A; and being pointed, the Chirurgeon puts at its end a ſm] troub 
performing Globule of Wax as big as a Grain of Coriander feed, which I de k 
keeps it from pricking in ſliding betwixt the Glaus and the bave 


the Opera- 
tion. Prepuce. When the Point of the Inſtrument has reached ge who 
Crown of the Glans, the Operator holds the Tard firm in hig becay 
left Hand, then puſhing the Inſtrument pierces the Prepuce Th 
which he cuts from the Crown of the Glans to its Extremity, is for 
cannc 


in drawing the Inſtrument back to him: This muſt be ſo per. 

form'd, that the two Membranes of the Foreskin be cut equal larger 

Dreſs ly. The Chirurgeon ſuffers a ſmall quantity of Blood to 1m IM 2 
2 | from the Incifion to clear the Yard, then he dreſſes the Wound, citul « 


= applying a Pledget B. cover'd with an Aſtringent, a Plaier C, beror 
ſhaped like a Malteſe Croſs, and pierced in the middle, in or. Fe in 

der to leave a Paſſage tor the Urme, with a Bolſter of the ſame MM *** n 

Figure, wetted in Oxycratum, and a ſmall Band or Roller E. Glans 

with which he makes a circular Bandage about the Yard, which MW 5%": 

is then put into a ſmall Sling or Suſpenſor F, faſten'd to the cir. Wedd 

cular Bandage G run around the Belly; and this is done to pre. Wh 28. 

vent the Parts hanging down, or the provoking of any Fly. whict 

Xion, told bi 

u bom it This Operation is abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe whoſe P¹:V r Virg 
concerns to is Cloſed up by Shankers, or pocky Ulcers around the Glans, To the. 
have this cure theſe Indiſpotitions, they muſt be dreſs'd, which cannot be The 
Operation done without uncovering the Glans: If no Remedies are appiice, ww 
perform d. the Shankers will corrode the Tard. or produce the Pox ; wheres Indifp: 
fore we muſt have recourſe to Operation, But we ought to Ot. C 
avoid it, with regard to thoſe who are impatient in hearing cientiy 
their Glans uncovered, therefone only preſs us to it. Accor. dhe rec 
ingly I have uſed it to ſome who had no other reaſon to defirei, Ve . 
than the deſire of being made like others. prepare 
The place J can't tell the reaſon why the Inciſion is order'd to be mat N 
Wit! i. 


where the on one of the ſides of the Tard; *tis not to avoid the Veſſel, 

Inciſion ra- for they are cqually ſpread in all the Circumference of the Pre Bands. 

zhey to be puce. For my part, I make it in the middle and upper part of | 

made, the Yard, and find that in this Place the Inciſion is deeper, the I Peedy 
Glaus diſcovers it ſelf better towards the right and left, and the I hole & 


— 
moſis,: 


Deformity is leſs than when *tis made on the Sides. . 
Of the The Word Paraphymoſis is com pos d of Para, which impor's We 
Pax APUx- greatly or beyond; and Phimoein, which ſigniſies to cloſe up, be. getting 
Mosis. cauſe the Glans is ſo cloſely ſhut up at its Root by the reverting which 
of the Prepuce beyond the Place from whence it advanced, thit done. 
without a ſpeedy Remedy twould mortify. This Dilcale 1s Water 
directly oppoſite to the PH moſis; in the former the Glan the Spi 
too cloſely cover d, and in this tis too naked. Some Authars creaſ:, 
make two forts ot Paraphymoſe; ; the one Natural, the other — b 
oſe 


Accidental. 


Tlat 


* 
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F Chirurgical Operations, 141 
That which is call'd natural, is when the Prepuce being nr Parnphy- 


' turally very ſhort, reverts wholly beyond the Crown of the moſes by 


Glans, and ceaſes to cover it any longer: When thoſe who are birth. 
troublẽd with this light Indiſpoſition require help, ſome Authors 

re for applying to them the Operation of Recutili, of which we 

have already ſpoken : but the Practice of it is worn out: Thoſe 

who are circumciſed are ſubject to this ſort of Paraphymoſes, 
becauſe their Prepuce is cut ſhorter. 

The Accidental Paraphymeſis, is, when by violence the Prepuce That which 
is forcd back beyond the Glans, and being naturally ſtrait, it proceeds 
cannot return back and cover the Glans, being ſtopp'd by the from ſome 
argereſe of irs Crown, This frequently happens to Children Strain, 
whoſe Glaus is not yet diſcover'd, and who inſtigated by a fan- 
citul deſire of ſeeing it. have forcibly drawn back the Prepuce 
beyond the Glans : This alſo happens to new married Peo- 
ple in their efforts to depucetate their Virgin Spouſes; for by 
the Violence with which the Yard endeavours to enter, the 
Glans is iripp'd, and the Fore-skin cannot return to cover it a- 
gain. I have ſeen a young Man to whom this happen'd on his 
W-2ding-day, and who three days afterwards came to me with 
2 raging Parafh;moſes, believing it to be the venereal Diſeaſe 
which he thought his Wife had given him: I reduc'd i-, and 
told bio, on the contrary, that 'rwas a Proof that his Wife was 
a Virgin, and it ſhe had not been virtuous, ſhe had ſpar'd him 
the Pain which he had endur d. 

Thoſe who direct the Cure of the Paraphymoſis by Medica- Applicati- 
ments, muſt needs be very little inſtructed in the Nature of this on of Medi- 
Indiſpoſition: . I cannot comprehend how they can depend on caments 
Oils, Cerats. and Cataplaſms, tor the cure of a Diſeaſe ſuffi- vain on this 
ciently preſſing, which will not allow us to deter one Moment occaſion. 
the reduction of the part to its natural Eſtate, at leaſt unleſs 
we will ſuffer the Yard to gangrene. In the Phymoſis we mult 
prepare our Apparatus before we go to work; out in the Pa- 
raphymeſzs we mult begin with immediately reveſting the Glans 
with its Prepuce, and then prepare the neceſſary Rene lie and 
Bands. The miſerable eſtate of a Yard attack'd by a Paraphy- 
mots. and the Pains which the Patient feels, require a more 
peedy Relief than that of Topics, preſcrib'd frequentiy by 
thoic who don't in the leaſt know in what Danger the Patient 
. 
We muſt then proceed to the Operation, which conſiſts in The Ope- 
getting the Prepuce over the Glaus in order to re- cover it; ration de- 
which muſt be 1n(tantly done, and the Patient not left till 'tis ſcrib d. 
done, To perform which, the Yard muſt be dipt into cold 
Water for a ima Time, that by the Coolneſs of the Water 
the Spirits being driven back, the Bulk of the Glans may de- 
real, which was beiore very big and hard; then taking the 
Yerd betwixt the fore and middle Fingers of both Hinds, 
whoſe Backs muſt be turned to the Patient's Belly, we bring 
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the Frepuce over the Glans, which at the ſame Time wye guſ. 
back with our two Thumbs, endeayouring to force it again 
into its Purſe, If the Glan, has not been long uncover'd, we 
may expect Succeſs this way; but theſe forts of Patients net 
diſcoyering thenſelves to the Chirurgeon till the Ex remity, 
when the Tard is much ſwell'd, and there are on the Preſuce 
a ſort of Puſtules fill'd with a reddiſh Water, which tumete 
it in an extraordinary manner, and there are a ſort of circular vi 
ſures or Chaps which partly divide the Glans from the Tard, 
the Chirurgeon is oblig'd with the Point of the Lancet J, tg 
make {mall Inciſions cn the internal Membrane of the Predure, 
in cx4er to relax the Place where the Glaus is too ſtrait]y hrid. 
led ; he makes as many of theſe {mall Incifions as are neceſſuy 
to leave liberty to the Prepuce to come over the Glam; 
which is not then difficult if he holds the Yard as already di- 
rected. | 

When the Glaus is reſtor'd to its Lodging, the Operation 
is finiſh'd. The Chirurgeon then prepares his Afparatus in the 
ſame manner as in the Phymoſrs, he embrocates the Belly, which 
he covers wich a Boller dipt in Oxycrar, he applies another to 
the Scrotmꝶm. bleeds the Patient ſome time after the Operation, 
and keeps his Belly open by cooling Giyſters, obliging him 
to a proper Regimen of Living, in order to avoid the gr:-yons 
Conſequence of a Dittemper ot this nature; and at the cxpi- 
ration of tome Days, it will be proper to inject with à Syringe 
I, abſter/ive Hijecſions under the Prepuce, to mundity and cane 
the Wounds made by the fmall Ircitioas which the Chirurgeon 
was oblig d to make, atter which its cicatriſing muſt be pro- 
ens. - | 

I fnd in {ome of the modern Authors which have written 
ſome Chi- concerning Operatiors, that vie mutt with our two Thy bs 
rurgeons to puſh around the Glan in order ro force it to re-enter, and not 
be avoided. thruſt its Extremity towards the Root of the Yard, by rezton 
| that its Subſtance being foftifh, to puth it in this manner would 
enlarge irs circular Bulk, anc kinder its returning to 115 Pace, 
Thoſe who give us this Rule, diſcover themiclves to he {carce- 
Iy Chirurgrons, for if thev ever had praftis'd this Oper wien, 
they would know that the Glan; is then ſo tumeſied and hart, 
that wha! Efforts loever m ay be made toward the coverin of 
it again, tis imp: ſſiole to enlarge it by puſhing its Exttemmz; 
We muſt reter our ſclves to thoft who are actual Practitioners ; 
and no Perſon can better inſtruct others on the head of Opera- 
tions, than thoſe who have practis c them tor a long Ser1's 0! 
Years, 

1 he Acheſon of the Pretute to te Glans, Which fomctine; 
ADHESION happens, is cali", Symthoſts, from N which tgrufies tegtth r, 

* and Phiyein to flick. becaute that then the Pyeuce is co 
— frck to the Glaus. We iuve teen bidren came into ſhe 
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Patient is born ſo, the Separation is very oifficulr, becauſe 
thoſe two Parts being form'd together, are join'd in the whole 
ec cumterence and make as it were bur one continued Part. 
put yet we mult ende vour to ſeparate them with an Inſtru- 
ment calłd the Small My-r!e-Leaf K, a little ſharp, which 


tt gently thruſt berwixt the Gans and Prepuce, carefully a- 


voi ig the piercing the latter, which is thin, and not caſily 
bee. Alſo lifring up the Prepuce with the Lancet L, we 
my ifſ-& ad fe. »rate the two Membranes of the Prepuce 
die Che, in the fame manner that an Anatomiſt divides 
the wo con 1ygueus and connected Membranes trom one ano- 
ther; and if in the performance of this Operation 'tis impoſſi- 
ble to avoid cutting one of theſe Parts, it ought rather to be 
the Glans than the Prepuce: but a dexterous Chirurgeon will 
{:prare them withvi hurting either of them; that done the 
Operator muſt daily ſlide in an Ivory Myrtle- Leaf to prevent 
their Re- union. 

It trequently happens that this Adlæſin ſupervenes the Ope- 
ration ot the Paraphymoſrs ; lor if the cicatriſing of the Inciti- 
ons made on the in erhal Part of the Prepuce be neglected. that 


does after Ulcers and Shankeis imperfectly cured, la theſe 
Caſes tis eaſily ſeparited, becauſe it flicks only at the ulcerated 
Places, and is no? wholly glued, as when the Patient is born 
ſo, This Inditpoſit ion chaprines married People, becauſe he 
pertormance of the coil Duty in perfection is thereby ob- 
firucted ; and that brings chem to the Cirrurzeon, who ſ{-pa- 
rites the Parts in the manner above mentic« u: The Separation 
pe tor m'd, the Chirurgeon ſlides in berwixt the Prepuce and the 
Clans the in: all bits of Linen N, N, cipt is. ſome d eſiccative a 
ur ct) us the Vulnerary Water ; which is continued till the 
het be cicatris d. 

It frequentiv happens that there grows on the Yard ſmall 
Ferrucal Fxcreſcencies Which are calld Warts : The 1talians call 
them Poreyigh, trom their reſembling of Figs, Thet- Ex eſ- 
celcics are cumpos'd of ſoft Fleſh, and are flimy and very thin: 
Tien multiply with great Expedition, whercto:c the Cure of 
them is not to be deferr'd, Theſe fort of Warts almo't always 
proceed ſi om an impure Cauſe, contracted by werereal Conjunc- 
tons, whic! obliges thein to have recuurie to the Chirurgeon, 
without waom they will grow and produce ſeveral others in 
ſeyeral Places. 

Two ways of curing of them are propoſed, one by Medi 
caments, arid the other by Chiruygery, 

Thc Medicaments uſed in this Caſe are of two ſorts, firſt 
ole which mortiry the Floſh, by chan ing it ir-m lively and 
Kody, to flaccid au white: Or this fort is Sabine pulveris d 
ind applied to them; the other Specics is of thule which con- 
{ume 
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ſume them by Corroſion, as do the Unguents of Chalk;;; 
and that term'd Unguentum Ægyptiacum. A 

The Chirurgica] means of removing them are alſo two, by 
Ligature and Sciſſars, We apply Ligature to thoſe who are 
narrow at bottom; we bind them with the fine red Silk 0, 
which done they commonly fall off in two Days. But there 
being frequently many of them which cannot admit of a Li. 
gature, we rather cut them off with the Sciſſars P, the neateſt 
to the Skin we poſſibly can. The Blood which ſprings ou: 
muſt be left to run to the quantity of about a ſmall Pan, after 
which the Yard muſt be waſh'd with warm Wine, and the pla. 
ces from which the Blood iflues be touch'd wi n the Point of x 
Vitriol Stone, which has two good Effects, one of ſtopping 
Blood, and the other of cauteriſing the Place which it touches, 
burning the ſmall remaining Roots of the Wart, which after. 
wards fall off with the Scar. | 

We are not to expect a perfect Cure of Warts on the Yard 
without the aſſiſtance of general Remedies, for being produc'd 
by a ſort of Virus, ſudorific Ptiſans are to be uſed: The Mercy. 
rial Pills or Panacea will carry off the Cauſe, if we aim at a per. 
fect Cure. 

W hen the Urethra is not perforated, tis a native Indiſpoſ- 


IMPERFO= tion: There are few Chirurgeons who have not been call'd to 


RATED 
URETHRA, yer open'd, and conſequently they cannot void their Urine: 


Manner of 


help New-born Infants, the end of whoſe Urethra was never 


From whence 'tis maniteſt, that the Seroſity in which the lu- 
fant floats whilſt in the Womb, is none ot its Urine, as many 
Authors have thought, ſince theſe imperforated Children couid 
not have ever Urin'd, and yet they have the ſame Waters 3s 
others. 

The Operation confiſts in the making an Aperture with ut- 


performing moſt Expedition, becauſe the Child cannot live long without 
the Opera- yoiding its Urine, This Aperture is made at the Place where 


rte. 


Three ot her 


it ought naturally to be, with a Myrtle. leaf Knife Q. long, 
pointed, and provided with a Handle, or rather with the i,-1- 
cer R. *Tis very eaſy to make the He, nothing being requi- 
fits beſides piercing the Skin which covers the Glans, Bur when 
the Partitions of the Paſſage are glued together, we muſt pio- 
ceed ſo far as ill the Urine iſſues our, which is the end here 
propos'd. The Orifice of the lnciſion muſt rather be large chan 
ſmall, for ſeveral Reatons, and I think *ris nor neceſſary to in- 
ſert a ſmall leaden Pipe ro hinder the re-union of the edges of 
the Wound, becauſe the frequent Pailage of the Urine prevents 


its cloſing, | 1. 
The Glans being imperforated is not the only Defect inci- 


defes of dent to that Part; there are yet three other Indiſpoſitions whole 
the Glans, Cure requires the Hand of the Chirurgeon, vi x. when the Hoic 


is too ſmall, when not pierced at the Z1.d; and JaBly, wher " 
[ Fraun 
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pemilum or Bridle is too ſhort, Let's then proceed to the O- 
erations neceſſary to remedy theſe three Diffi-vities, 

It the Hole of the Clint be too {nall, the Urme cannot paſs 
in a Stream biypger thema Thread, or Drop by Drop, when too 
much Time 15 ſpent in piſſing, and the Secd cannot be ejacu- 
lated quick enough. T» this C:ſe the Aperture muſt be en- 
larg'd. which 1s done either by Remedies or Inftruments ; the 
Nemedies are a Ten” of Elder-Pich, or a bit of prepar'd Spunge, How {9 be. 
with which the Paſſage is enlug'd by flaw degrees, being en- 7 the 
urg d in prop vrtion to the wiening of the Orifice ; bur this foſt, 
way iet o dijarory, wherelore Iadviſe to make uſe of the Lan- 
cc, with which we enlarge the Hole at its two Extremities 
zbove and below, The Operation is perform'd in a mo» 
ment, being more expect jous and lefs paintul than the Tent : 

The leaden-Pipe is uſeleis here, unleſs it be when the Glans is 
rot perforated, | 

t frequently happens that the Gians is not perforated in the Cauſe and 
ordinary Place, but below it towards the Frennlum; thoſe af- Inconveni- 
fected with this Indiſpoſition, are obliged to raiſe up their ence of the 
Yard in order to make Water; this is cal d Hypoſpadias from Second. 
the two Greek Words Hypo, below, and Spaxein, to pierce, This 
frequently proceeds fam a Crild's comfng into the Worid 
without any Aperture of the Glans, and the Parent's not diſ- 
cerning it, the Urine which endcavours to paſs out, makes its of 
way near the Bridle, which is the chinnelt Part of the Urethra 
thoſe waole Urethra is pierc'd in this manner are uncapable of 
Generation, by reaſon that the Sperm diſperſing on the Side of 
the Vagina, and being thereby depriv'd of its /Vigour, makes 
but a tlow Progreſs towards the Orifice of the Matrix; where- 
fore this is an {ndiſpoſition which necefluily requires Opera- 
tion. 

We muſt then, with the pointed Myrtle-Leaf Q, picrce the 
Glans, and thereby make ſuch an Aperture as ought to be there 
naturally; the Orifice then made, inſert in it a ſmall leaden 
Pipe 8, long enough to run beyond the lower Aperture in the 
Urethra, and conduct the Urine thro' this new one: Next 
we muſt go about the cloſing the old one, quick-1ing the 
Edges of it by faail Incitions, and procuring its cicatriſing: 
The Pipe muſt be left in the urinary Paſſage, which muſt be A. vice of 
kept faſt and ticd to it with the Striny T, 'cill the Cure be % Price 
perfected, that the Urine no longer paſſiug thro! the old Ori- 71cjoners. 
hce may not hinder its re- union. If we cannot cloſe this Hole, A extra- 
ſome Au hors qirect us to make an Incifhon on the G from ordinary 
the firſt Aperture to the ſecond, cutting it like a writing Pen Cauſe of an 
with the 1ina!l laciſior-Khife V, that fo the Urine and Seed Aperture 
paſſing thro' a large Pipe, may be caſt to the Places Where tacy „de in 
bought to go. the Ure- 

I have ſeen ſome Children whoſe Uritit has Leen pierc'd 3% diſtant 
two or three Fingers breadth diſteut treu tte Clan?: Vac? from the 
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were Children ſubject to piſs their ed, and who to eſcape Cor. 
rection, which treq ently tell on them, tied their Yard with , 
Thread, concluding that an infallitle way, and in the interim 
the Ur ine preſſing its Paſſige, after vi-lent Patr's, male a way 
near the Lig-ture, hrough which that Scroſity continually 
paſs'd af e rds. To cure theſe Patients we mult thruſt into 
the Ureihra a moll leaden Pipe, wi ich muſt be run beyond the 
Oritie, whole re-unton we ai at, | 

There are ſome who ere born with the Rridle of their Yard 
too ſhort 3 this Frauum draws the Glaus downwards, pirticy. 
la ly at the Time of Freftion : Whence the Aperture being 1 
that Tie too |. w, it the Yard be not rais'd, the Perſon wil 
pils on his Legs or Fect, an "twill be impoſſible for the Sced 


to bedarted directly igto the Matrix, whence the penerative 


Work will be obftructrd, To remedy this Inconvenience then, 
by a ſiche Stiſſure of the Inciſian-Knife or Sciſſars X, we cut 
che Bridle aci ois, in the fame manner that we do the String un. 
der the Tongue, and fo by a very light Operation remedy two 
Iuconveniencies which it cauſes, I] have ſeen ſome who have 
bern cur'd of this Indil; oſi ion by a S$4tker corroding the Bri. 
ele, bot would not adviſe any to make uſe of fo dangerous a 
Remedy. 

Tho Carneſity be a general Term, ſigniſying all manner of 
ſoper fluous Fleſh engender'd in any Part of the Body whatſo- 
ever, yet Cuſtom has made us to underſtand by that Word, an 
Excreſcence of Fleſh which takes up and ſtops the urinary Paſ- 
ſage. The reality of the exiſtence of this Diſtemper, has been 
thought to have been fo firmly eftabliſh'd by our Anceſtors, 
that no Perſon bas ventur'd to conteſt it: they tell us that the 
virulent Humour of a Genorrhma inceſſantly iſſuing from the 
Proſtate, by its Acrimony corrodes the Urethra, and that from 
chote Uicets grows a fungous Fleſh which occaſions this Hil- 
caſe. *Tis the Intereſt of thoſe who pretend to particular Re. 
medies for this Diſtemper, to confirm rather than detect the 
Error, and that the rather, becauſe that tlus Indiſpoſition being 
abandon'd by real Chi: urgeons, is fallen into the Hands of Stro- 
lers. 3nd Brozchers of Secrets. | 

John Baptiſt Loyſeau, a Chirurgeon of Bourdeauæx, in the Chi- 
rurgical Obicrvations which he has left in writing, tells us, 
thar he was call'd to King Henry IV. to cure him ot a Carn- 
ty, that he dreſs d him, and accoruingly did cure him, and that 
te was rewarded with the Poſt of Chirurgeon to His Majeſty, 
which the King gave him, This Story, thu? very memorable, 
does not prove the exiſtence of Carnoſaies z it indeed dilcoycis 
that M..nticur Loyſears acted the Secres- Monger, and play'd the 
Aouwteoank in puiliſhing his Performance without mentioning 
either the Means or Remedies which he uſed, If it was true 
rat the King had a Carey, ad that he conſumed 15 
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kim, te ſhould not in writioy of this Story have made a Se- 
cret of the Method, nor the ugs which he uz'd in a Cure 
which wee (+ hberally rewarited , bur fince he is ſilent in the 
efſcrtia! Part, ! toke the whole to hre Apocryphal. 

When we find a difficulty oi making Water. and that th: 
Tine arzins throunb in a mill Srream,, forked and gcrote, 
that the Patient wehen be ts inchn'd ta pits is conſtrain dete 
po 19 the Sear, by the Efforts which he makes to force n 
Wer and when he thinks all is paſt out, there remains ve: 
fore in the Binder, this we cal the Cungsity: But notwin ts = enge 
{t 21 din ny dit nent O. readon, in fening the Boge; chern“! auttorss. 2 
with being fllicted with this Diſt-rzper, I hive not yet mes , „engt. 
with one that rely was fo, ner have I me with any Cin- | 
wrgeon (mean worthy of Credit) ther ever affem'd to have 
len ont. | 

| know that there are many Perſons who have the Accilents gofiver 10 
which I have juſt mention'd, but they are not occaſtun by rh OA. 
Caruoſities, th=y are the Effects of one or more Genorrhœ 's, jellion. 
which have u cerated and corroded the Urethra in ſeveral Places, 
and the Scars ot theſe Ulcer: being hard, avd inchning to be 
callous, they ſtraiten the Paſſage of the Uiine, which thence 
conſcquently does not iſſue out fo eau, and 'tis the iame Cio1- 
tris'd Scars ich hinder the Pallage of the Probe, nich we 
believe to be inte: rupted by a Carney, 

Tho' we know the true Cauſe of this Indifpotition, 'tis not 
et leſs difficult to cure: In order to which we mult diſengage 
the Urethra of thele callous Scars which render the Paſſage 10 
ſtrait, that the Urine paſſes in a Stream no bigger than a Thread; 
and to that purpoſe the Probe not being ſufficitut to open its 
Paſſage. we mut have recourſe to Mevicaments 5 for til be 
only to deceive our ſelves, to hope to compals our end by the 
eg d Probes defciiiy'd by Ainbroſe Pare, and other Authors, to 
whom I refer you in order to juige of ther, | 

The Chirurgeon then prepares his Catheretic or Cauſlic Re py...) 1 
medy weaker or itron.;er, in proportion to the Scars being of 3, arply'd 
freſh or old date; he takes a wax Caucle V, the end of vinch ,, Ki 5 
that he thrufis into the Yard muſt be a little bent, in order to | 
lodge his Medicament in that Cavity; then he introdages the 
faid wax Candle ito the Urethra, tluuſtiug it pentty forwards 
ill 'tis ſtopp'd by the Scar, and then leaving it in the Vera, 
that the Caaſic then touching the Cal/opury and working vpon 
it, may conlume part of it, a finall Scar of which will 1a 
oft; the next Day he repeats the fame, and mult continue it til 
the Paiſage is tice, He will diicover hat propels he has Provvels 
made, by obterviag hove much farther the war Cafe vill en- of the Cure. 
ter the laſt Tim:s than it did at the Hrit Trial; by che hi- 
rurgeon muit not be impatient in tis Cpetztio n vel, E arts 
Tune; for it he prepares a Rong Gtoe in n , ee 
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The Cem- then the Chirurgeon muſt dry up the Places which the Caul: 
pleating of tick has touch'd, which is pertorm'd by deſiccative Liquor, 


the Cure, 
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the Cure, that will be attended with Pains, Inflammation, an4 
corroding more than is coverient : We muſt take care to ob- 
lige the Patient to make Water before the Application of this 
Remedy, that remaining two or three Hours applied to the 
Callyuty, it may have Time to remove the Scar. When the 
Candle enters as far as the Bladder, and the Patient piſſes in 1 
full Stream, there is nothing more left ro be conſumed ; but 


frequently Syring'd into the Urethra, and by a leaden Probe 7, 
rubbed with Quic Silver, which he muſt often introduce, in 
order to keep tue Paſlage continually free and open, till it ci. 
Catrize ane w. : 
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FIGURE XVIII. Of the Operati 
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HE Ala ix is not leſ ſub je ct to Chirurgery than all the 

„ 9 ber Parts of the Body, being attack'd by an infinity of 
Diſeaſes, ſeveral of which wil admit ot no other Cure than 
hom the Hand of a Chirurgeon: This is inconteſtabiy the muſt 
{cn{ible Part of the Body; and the Chirurgeon muſt treat it 
with more nicety and precaution than the reit. 

Of thoſe Diſca es which r-quire Oper2tion, ſome happen to ger ere 
the external Orifice ot the Uterns, and ntl ers to the Funds: Diffs 
Thoſe of the external Oriſice are of two ſorts, viz. when at of rh 
Part ig Ropr'd, and When ſore exotick or i nntural Body M ix. 
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14 grows there: Thoſe of the F] of the Hierus all reduce them. 
14 iclves to delivery, and its Conſ-quences 


{ { Cloſure of The Ovifice may be ſtopp'd in two different Places, ei her 
| the exter- zi the Lips, or at the Carmcules: Both which Places the Chi. 
14 val Orifice, rergeon muſt ohen, wheretare he cannot be too exactly in. | 
ns for: ed f the diſlerence of them, in order to prevent his being 
| deceived, a 
14 Different When the two Lip: are joined together, they arc either who!. i 
1 Couſes of ly or partly fo, They cannot be cloſed throughout their whole 
4 the Func. extent by eny other occaſiun than a natural detect, becauſe that 
4 ture of the being naturally ſeparated, the U' me, which continually paſs, p 
| Lips of bis will not zllow them to be j und together from one end to tho b 
| Part. other : If then they a c but partly ſo, that may be aicrihed to - 
1 | their firſt Formutio 1, or rather to ſome Accident happ-ning a. ( 
io ter the Birth, as Urs ill drets'd, or Puſtules juperven ag be a 
| 1 Small. Jox betwixt the Lips, Wi:ch they giew aud partly Join " 
| together in cicatrgrg. b 
| When the cloſure of the external Orifice is fourd to be at the * 
1 ni rtiſorm Carus cules, it was fo trom the ficſt ſorma- jon, there to 
. being no ext zin Cauſe which can abſolutely cloſe it vp. * 
1 There are ordina:ily ſome ſmall Fibres which keep the four Ca. _ 
[4 ö runcules as it were tied together, and which, ſnut ii them, * 
FR | make them retembie a Roſe-bud half blown: is theſe Fiorille, x 
1 which when broken by the firſt approach of the Husbind, 77 
it when the Yard forces its entrance, which ſ>metimes Nicd tome 10 
|; drops of Blood, which is the mak of Virginity ; but when, 10 
1 inſtead of ſimple Fibres, Nature in the Formation of the Fat yy 
1 has placed here a ſtrong Membrane, which joining with the Cz- | 
runcules will not allow them to admit the Yard iuto the Van, 4 
then the Hush1ng's Efforts are vain, he cannot force thi: Bar- 11 
rier, but the Chirurgeon wich his Incifton-Knite mult open fo a 
him a Paſiage. . i — 
Falſe O. This Dip fin his plung'd ancient Anatomiſts and People ry 
pious n into various Friors, It his made t:veral Anztoiniits {ſuppl left 
bin Subj 77, © tranfverts; Membrane in the Neck of the U;je-zc, on which bef 
| they hzve beſtow'd the Name of Ii men; and becaule in ſome þ 
Podics they iave fourd theſe Catarcules join'd by a Mem- * 
brane, they have citabhiz'd it 28 a Certainty that all Vu fins — 
have it, ani made it the real Proof of Virgiuity. being firmly eich 
perſwaded that when it was not there, the Peifon mult hure ſon 
been defiower's by the entrance of ſomethi g into he. g * 
I] have ſought for this Membrane in teviral Girls Which! hate xy 
ep2en'd zt e Ages, and who had undoub'cily been very chatte, te 
ut never teurd it; Wherefore, with all the rroigrn Anu — 
Aneler miſts, 1 belirve i: to be Imaginary, Yhe other Ero js PO Lis, 
progoſſeſs puler: noir, way by reaſon of this Obſtacle CiNact COnwm- * 
lien mate their Marriage, have ſometimes believed that the Portes * 
were titd; ior lame affem, that weben the Pricſt Marics the muſ 
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pronouncing certain Words, ſtops the conſummation of the Mar- 
riage 3 but tis very fooliſh to entertain ſuch Notions. When 
a Mwriage cannot be conſummared, we oupht not to hunt at- 


ter any ſuperuatural Cauſc, nor believe it owing to the Prac- 


tices of Sorcereis, who have no power over any beſides weak 
and too credulous Minds: The Deficiency is always watural, 
2nd if we throuꝑhly ſ-arch into its Cauſe we ſhall find i either 
in the Genitals of the Min or thoſe of the Woman, and ſome- 
times in their Imagination, 


Of all Indiſp<11:10ns, the moſt preſſing is when a Girl, at her Neceſity of 


151 


coming into the World, has not her Vulva pertorated 3 it muſt Oper ation, 
be open'd with utmoſt expecition; but 'tis not ordinarily per- when the 
ceived before the ſecond or third Day after her Birch, by ob- Vulva 1s 
ſerving that ſhe is not wet; when the Operation is eaſter than entirely 
at her Birth, bec2uſe the Urine being ſlucd our of the Bladder, cloſed. 


and ſtopp'd by the Lips join'd together, puſhes them outwards 
by the Tumour which it there cccafions : And alfo the Skin 
being extended very tort, we fee the Line where the Inciſion is 
to be made longways ; ſo that raking the Pen-Knite A, or the 
Incifion-Knite B, we cut the Skin which joins the Lips, and 
make an Aperture proportion'd according to the Shape aud Size 
which it ought to have naturally. : 


The Greeks called the Lips of the Matrix Pterigomata, from HN to be 


Peri, Wings, by reaſon ot their reſemblance to them. When done en 
the cloſure is but in part, the Operation is leſs difficult, becauſe he Vulva 


the Aperture which we find already contributes very much to 342 
the finiſhing the ſeparation ; which is not often pertorm'd on clo, 


any beſides great Girls ready to be married, This Indiſpoſition 
is call'd Symphyſis, as well as that of the Prepuce, from Sym, 
which ſignifies together, and phyein, to ſtick. In order to per- 
form this Operation fately, the young Woman muſt by laid on 
the edge of a Bed, her Legs downwards and extended wide, 
then with the /irzle Dilator C, which the Operator holds in his 
left Hand, and has betore thruſt into the Orifice which he finds 
before, he dilates the two Lips with the Pen-Knife A, which 
he uſes with his right Hand. le f{eparates the united Places 
by little and little, raking care not to cut either of the Lips; he 
muſt alſo be careful that the point of the Pen- Kuite don't touch 
either the Nymphe, the Caruncules, of the Cliuoris; it the 4dbes 
ſon be at the upper Part, he mult in cutting it draw the Inſtru- 
ment to him, and avoid too great precipitation. By this we 
ſee that this Separation is rather a Diſſection than an Opera- 
tion: The Cure conliſts only in applying io the ſuperficiil 
Wounds we have made, Deficcatives, which we taften on the 
Lips by a Bandage ſhap'd like a aon le T, and the bindring their 
Re-unton, 

When the Obſtacle is at the Caruncules, the Chirurgeon 
muſt again go to work, by rezfoa that it being 1mpoiliole tos 
tac Yard to enter the Vagina, there can bs no Concep ion: 
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The impoſſibility of this Introduction is not dilcover'd till after 
Matriage, and *tis on this occaſion that People believe the Point 
to be tied, as | haye already hinted: But the Cauſe being Natu- 
ral, it muſt be ſought for in a too cloſe Con junction of the Ca- 
runcules, which muſt be remedied, 
Two ſorts This Conjunction is of two ſorts; for either the Caruncule: 
of theſe un- are tied together by membranous Fibres too ſtrong to admit of 
natural their Separation, and then there is but a very ſmall hole left in 
Conjuntti- the middle for their Courſes to run through, and through which 
@s, the Yard cannot paſs; or they are wholly cloſed by a Mem- 
| brane ſtrong enough wholly ro ſtop the Ag erture, and which, 
like a tranſverſal Barrier, prevents any thing entring in, or con- 
ing out of the Vagina: Theie two Obliacies, though different 
from each other, are not to be remov'd any other wiſe than by 
the Hands of a Chirurgcon. 
How to dif- Theſe Indiſpolitions are not ordinarily communicated to a 
ginguiſh Chirurgeon, betore ſeveral ways have been try'd to break thro' 
one from this Obſtacle ; and af er the Husband and Wife are utterly tu 
the other. and exhauſted by many vain attempts: The Chirurgeon then 
diſcovers the true Cauſe, by touching with his fore-itinger the 
Caruncules; if they are Fibres which tie them, he will find the 
end of his Finger incloſed as in a Ring; bur if it be occation'd 
by a Membrane, he will find no Aperture. 

You ought nor to ſuſpect theſe Indiſpoſitions being really 
ſuch as I have delcribed them, tis a Taith which ſeveral Chi- 
rurgeons can atteſt: I have ſeen ſome my ſelf, and amongſt 
others a young Lady lately married, who was fever 
Months withour being able to conſummate her Marriage, and 
had never had that Satisfaction without the help of Chirurgery, 

Inlavces of Fabricius of Aquependente relates two Inſtances which conticm 
theſe Indif- what I have auvancd : The one is of a Servant-Maid which 
poſitions ſeveral Scholars could not deflower, and who, atter having 
and the in. ſbock d all tbeir Vig ur againſt the Ligatures of her Carunculei, 
was forc'd to have recourie to him. The other Example is ot 


3 a Girl, who, being wholly imperforate, could not diſcharge her 


cies which 


_ join'd the Caruncules, and intirely lock'd up the Paſſage, which 


occaſion'd a preſſing weight in the Vagina, accompanied with 
inſupportable Pains ; he made an Inciion lengthways in that 
Membrane, from whence iſſucd out a great quantity of black 
and ſtinking Blood, which gave the Pati-nt eaſe, and he per- 
fectly cured her. There is alio an Author who bas wiitten a 

Treatiſe in Lat n, de Imperforatis, 
We ate now to ſhew now to ſeparate theſe Caruncules, The 
Ways of ſe- Woman then being laid on the edge ot the Bed with her Thighs 
paratmg open, we ſeparate the Lips of the Matrix and the Nymphe, in 
#62 Carun order to dilcover the Caruncules z we cauſe the leſt Lip and 
cules. Nympha to be held by an Apprentice, whilft with the lett Hand 
we hold the other Lip ad Nymp/a diſtant trom it: Then thy 


Oper 


menſtruous Terms, they being detained by a Membrane Which 
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Operator takes in his other Hand the Inciſion- Knife D, holding 
it by the back, and with it makes four Inciſions, one at each 
ſuce betwixt the Caruncules in order to diſengage or unbri- 
dle them, in ſuch manner that theſe four ſmall Inciſtons to- Their 40 
gether compoſe the Figure of St. Andrew's Crols, or the Let- o;page. 

ter X, by reaſon that the Caruncules are ſituate one above and ,,,,, 

the other below, and the two others laterally, The Carun- 

cules thus freed from their Ligatures ſeparate, and leave an A- 

perture large enough for the entrance of the Tad, which is the 

end of this Operation. : : 

When a Membrane intirely flops the Vagina, the Women is . 7 
Gruated in the fame Poſture, and wich a mounted Lancer E, ,,,c, the 
we make one only Aperture longways in the Membrane, ſuch xajp,,þ, ace 
an one as Fabricius made in the imper forate Girl; the Blood jp 2. 
detain'd in the Vagina preſſes this Membrane outwards, and fa- 
cilitates the Aperture. The largeneſs of theſe luciſions cannot 
be determin'd, that depends on the Prudence of the Chirurgeon. 
If we ſhould conſult the Caprice of ſome Husbands, we ſhould 
make them very ſmall; but if we regard the Advantage at 
the Women, they ſhould be rather large than ſmall, in order to 
their more eaſy Delivery, : 

1 find our Authors to preſcribe four different Operations to 
be perform'd on the Matrix; they are fut the excſion of the 
Nymphe ; ſecondly, the Amputation of the Cluoris ; thudly, the 


times Joins 
them. 


Fotr Ope- 
ratios on 


Extraction of the Cercoſis; aud fourthly, that regarding Herma- — — | 
phrodices, Theſe Operations are fo ſeldom practis'd, ſu that they hrs. f 
may be retrench'd from the number of the others: Bur yet | | | | 
thought it not improper to inſtruct the young Chirurgeon with 1 


regard to them, becauſe he ought not to be ignorant of any 
thing relating to his Proſeſſion, and that ſome extraordinary 
occation of his performing them may offer. 

The Nymphe are long and flat membranous Bodies, fituat* in Ge of | 
the Grand Fiſſure at the external Orifice of the Mairix : is at- part of the iÞ 
tirm'd that they ſometimes grow to that degree, that they hang Nymph 1 
cut of the great Lips, When whatever exceeds their natural fizs ö f 
oupht to be cut off, To this pur; oſe having laid the Woman 1% 
on her back, and holding the Lips aſunder, we tr. ke one ot the 
Nymphe, from which we cut with the Sciſſurs F, the ſuperflu- 
ous Parr, holding it faſt with the Forceps G: Then we perform 
the ſame Operation on the other, taking cue not to cut more 
off that than we did eff the former, and not to cut them wo 
near their Roots, becauſe the uſe of the Nympbæ is by their ex- 
tenſion to adminiſter means for the enlaige ent of che exter- 
nal Orifice in the delivery of Women; which they cannot do 
if they are wholly cut off, by reaſon that the cica'1is'd Scars 
will not ſtretch, | 

It the Clitoris does not extend outwards bei ond the Bound 
which Nature has preſcrib'd ir, there is no nced of Operation 
but ſometimes it gows to that cegreæ as ty bs 
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and long 2s a Man's Yard ; this happens frequently to the I. 
gyptian Women. The Europeans, who have this Part larger than 
other Women, are call'd Fricatrices, becauſe they may abuſe it, 


for this O- and pollute themſelves with other Women; which has made 


peration. 


The He- 
morhage 


fope. 


Exrirpation 
of the Cer- 


coſts, 


Inſtruments 
v extirpate 
this Fleſh. 


Four jorts 
of Herma- 


phrodites. 


way for its Amputation, in order to deprive Women of a con- 
tinual excitation to Laſciviouſneſs : but there are very few who 
will ſubmit to this Operation ; for if a Woman be chaſte ſhe 
will not abuſe it; and if debauch'd, ſhe will not voluntarily loſe 
a Part which contributes to the Pleaſure ſhe enjoys in her De- 
bauchery. But it a Chirurgeon is oblig'd to retrench this 
Part, he muſt take it in his left Hand in order to cut it off 
with the curve Knife H, as cloſe to its Root as he can, ayoid- 
ing the touching the Urethra. or the Lacunæ about the Clitoris, 
which, if theſe are hurt, will occaſion an involuntary Emiſſion 
of Urine, or of the Liquor ſeparated by the Glands near the 
Clitoris. This Operation is not ſo dangerous as may be im. 
gin'd, becauſe what we cut off is no more than a ſuperfluity, 
Nothing but Blood iſſues from the Wound, which may fur. 
prize the Chirurgeon : But if he lets the Veſſels perſecth 
emp'y themſclves, and lays on the Wound the large Pleaget ], 
cover'd with Aftringent Powders, the Plaiſter K, a thick Bolſter 
L, and the Bandage M. which faſtens the whole, he will ſoon 
ftop the Flux of cbat Liquor, by reaſon that the Veſſels preſy'd 
betwixt the Os pubis aud the Bandage, cannot ſpill any more 
of it. 

What we call Cercoſis is an excreſcence of Fl:ſh, which 
growing out of the Orifice of the Matrix, fills and ſtops it; ti 
ſometimes ſo long as to reſemble a Fox's Tail; which occaſi n- 
that Name to be beſtow'd on it, which is deriv'd from Keykin, 
to deceive, becauſe the Tail of that Beaſt ſerves to deceive 
other Animals. This Fleſh is very like that of the Poly pus, and 
is accordingly ſeparated in the ſame manner; that is by extir- 
pation, pulling it out with the Cranes-Bill Forceps N, or by a 
Ligature made cloſe to its Root with the Thread O, or by 
Inciſion, cutting it quite off with the Curve-Knife , or th: 
Pen-Knite A. It depends on the Chirurgeon to chooſe which 
Method he finds moſt proper to remove this Fleſh, and be- 
ſides to manage himſelf with all neceſſary Circumſpection in 
the conſumption of its Roots, and procuring its Cicatrt- 
ſing. 
The Name of Hermaphrodites is beſtow'd on thoſe whc 
their Birth wear the Enhigns of both Sexes : "tis deriv'd from 
Hermes, that is Mercury, and Aphrodite, which ſignifies Ve- 
nus, that is to ſay Man and Woman together. Of theſe thete 
are four forts. Firſt of all, thoſe which are really Men, bav- 
ing the Male Parts in perfection, 
Secondly, thoſe who on the contrary are truly Women, aud 
Men only in an imperfect degree, 


and the Female impertect. 
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er Men nor Women, but imperſect in both Sexes. 


e equally enabled to make uſe of the genital Parts of both 
=, in which caſe the Laws leave to their Option what Sex 
they pleaſe to determine for; but after that ob ſolutely forbid 
'he uſe of the other. We cannot preſcribe the Operations neceſ- 
{ry to theſe ſorts of Diſpoſitions. which are almoſt all diſſe- 
rent: But can only tell you that the Chirurgeon's Duty confilts 
only in removing what is uſcleſs, retrenching what he ſhall 
iudpe ſuperfluous, and clog or prevent the Functions of rhoſe 
Organs, whoſe uſe ought to be interdicted, in order to render 


others more vigorous. 


NJ ſual Prac- 
tice with 
regard to 
them. 


FiGURE XIX. Of the DELIVERY of 
WOMEN. 


HE Delivery of Women is commonly perform'd by Ma- A Chirur- 
trons, to whom we give the Name of Midwives, tis ne- gean 5:07 70 
vertheleſs comprehended in the number of { hirurgica) Opera- be 19107 ah 
tions, and no Man hat pretends to be a Chr urgeon czu pres of te ira 
tend to underſtand his Art, without bring acqusinted with al deliver- 
that relates to the Art of Midwiſery, but Chirurpery is of {+ ing Ii omen. 
viſt an extent, that 'tis d:fficult for any one Man to be perfect- 
ly Maſter of all its Parts; whence 'tis tha: the Delivery of Wa- 
men is fall'n into the Hands of their own 8 x, a« the Dif ales of 
the Bones arc into thoſe of Quacks and Eo g- ſe ters, and thoſe 
ef the Eves, leib and Stone, int) thote of various Operators, 


ho apply themſelves to p more than oe of thete Due ſe 
Ge 8 


oe). 
g Modeſty, 
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Indiſcreet Modeſty, the Virtue of the Sex, has much contributed to 
Modeſiy of the introduction of Matrons into this Practice, there bejy,, 
Women, ſome Women fo ſcrupulous on this head, as to chooſe rather 
to expoſe themſelves to be deliver'd alone, than diſcover 
themſelves to Men; but at preſent they are almoſt all con- 
vinc'd of this Miſtake, The Misfortunes which they have ſeen 
happen by the Ignorance of thoſe on whom they depended, 
have fatisfy'd them of the neceſſity of having recourſe to Chi. 
rurgeons who alone are able to aſſiſt them, eſpecially in an in. 
finite number of Accidents which are above the Knowledge of 
Midwives. . p . 
: I ſhall not here pretend to enlarge on all whatever relates to 
— g the Art of delivering of — would oblige me to 
repeat all that Monſieur Maurice su has ſaid: He has fo well 


the Aſ- 
— of treated that Subjtct, that I cannot do better than refer you to 
323 bis Book, which will prove a ſafe and ſure Guide in all Parti. 


geo is ne- culars relating to the Diſeaſes of pregnant and childbe i. Wo- 
en: In ſhort, nothing can be more inſtructive on this Heid 
Ceſfary Is than his Books: The four Editi fth ] | 
the Delive- than his Books: e four itions of them at Paris, and all 
ry of 72 thoſe which have appeard in foreign Countries, are fo many 
mem, Evidences of their Excellence, and ſhew us that he has far ad- 

| vanc'd the Art of delivering Women. 

My Deſign is not therefore to treat of this Subje& in its 
whole extent; but only to inſtru our young Chirurgeon whit 
he muſt do in the moſt pre ſſing Occaſions; for perhaps he may 
be daily call'd to the aſſiſtance of Women in hard Labours, wid 
require the Chirurgeon's Hand to fave their Lives. I reduce 
theſe Caſes to fix, which are; firſt, the Extraction of a fille 
Conception; ſeconoly, the drawing out of the After-birth 
when it remains behind; thirdly, to deliver a Womaa of 2 
Mole; fourthly, to deliver a Woman in caſe of loſs of Blood; 

fifthlo, to turn the Child when it preſents any other Part be- 

ſides the Head; ſixthly, to ex ract a dead Child. 
By what we When a Chirurgeon is call'd to a Woman who labours un- 
diſcover & der a continual loſs of Blood, he muſt examine the Cauie; if 
. falſe Con- ſhe is ſeiz'd by intermitting Pains, and Clots of Blood iſ: 
ception in forth, *tis certain that there is a falſe Conception, for if it wei? 
the Matrix. only the Woman's Terms detain'd, the Blood would run oz: 
. of the Veſſels, The Chirurgeon muſt inform himſelf how lon? 
the Woman has been pregnant, in order to judge of the bulk 
of the falſe Conception; as alſo whether ſhe have before hai 
any Children; for if it be her firit Pregnancy ſhe will ſufi:r 
much ard a long Time, by reaſon that the Matrix not being 
yet open'd, ſhe muſt undergo the more Pain to give iſſuc to ti 
Body which it contains, which being ſoft is not capable ot 
forcing a great Extenſion. Tho' the Pains and Clots of Blond 
diſcoyer to the Chirurgeon that there is a falle Conception, be 
is yet more aſſur d of it by the to:ch; he finds the in erna 
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finger he feels the exotic Body, which he muft draw out as 
ſoon as poſſible. Having then ſlid in one Finger, he turns it 
in the Orifice, in order to dilate it more than it already is, and 
to get in another, and then a third, if he can without Vio- 
Jence, with which be takes hol of the falſe Conception, in 
order to draw it out by flow degrees, If he cannot get hold Exiraition 


of it at firſt, after having turn'd his Finger around it, to looſen of the falſe 


it from the Matrix, he leaves the Woman to repoſe a little, 
and in order to ſee whether the Hemorhage continue; for fre- 
nently it ceaſes when the Embryo has no more Life remain- 
ing, that is, when 'tis wholly diſengaged from all the Veſſels 


nception. 


ot the Matrix; when we expect it to come out of it ſelf, or hat ought 


that it ſhould be driven out by the leaſt Effort of the Woman, ?9 ôe done 
2s when ſhe offers to go to Stool. But if the Flux of Blood con- in 4 conti- 
tinue to Exceſs, the Woman may die, before the falſe Con- nual Hx- 
ception come out. In order then to deliver her, with the ſmall morhage. 
Dilator, mark'd A, the end of which we introduce into the in- 

ternal Orifice, we muſt gently dilate that Orifice, in order to 

procure the iſſuing out of the falſe Conception, which is done 

better with this Inſtrument, than with the Fingers: If after 

this Dilatation the Fingers cannot yet get hold of this exotic Bo- 

dy, we toke the Cranes-Bill Forceps, marked B, the end of 

which we ſlide along our Finger, till it reach the exotic Body, 

which we graſp with this Inſtrumenr, in order to its Extracti- 

on, taking care that we are not miſtaken, and that we don't 

ly hold of ſome Part of the Matrix, inſtead of the falſe Con- 

ception. The Drinks which the Midwives give to drive out 

theſe exotic Bodies are vain, hen there is nothing preſſes for- Of the 
wards, and pernicious in cafe of Loſs of Blood, becauſe they Treatment 
avgment the Flux. On theſe Occaſions weak Broths, which of the Pa- 
afford bur a little Nouriſhment, are better given every half tient in 
bour, becauſe that paſſing expeditiouſly into the Veins, they theſe Cir- 
repair the loſt Blood, and by keeping up the Circulation, pre- cumſtan- 
vent the Patient's dying. ces. 

The Woman is no ſooner deliver'd, than ſhe muſt be freed Hop we 
from a Maſs of Fleſh cad the After birth or Placenta, and muſt ſave 
that be fore the Ligature be mace on the Navel. I have eiſe- the Mother 
where hinted, that the Navcl-ſtring muſt be expeditiouſly tied, withal pro- 
for fear, leſt by deferring it too long, the Child may loſe a widing for 
great deal of Blood through the Umbilical Arterizs, whoſe the Child, 
Mouths are open by their Diſengagement from the After- birth. 

But the Chirurgeon remedies this Inconvenience, cloſing the 
Navel-ſtring by turning it around his Fingers, which prevents 
the Blood iſſuing out at thoſe Arteries; by which Means he 
has Time to deliver the Woman without prejudicing the Child: 
On the contrary, if he ſhould any longer delay the Fxtraction 
of the After-birth, the Matrix cloſing would not allow him 
to perform it with the ſame Facility, as immediately after the 
Chud is come out of ir, The Chirurgeon in holding the Na- 

| vel. ſtring, 
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vel-ring, muſt partly wrap it around two Fingers of his leſt 
Hand, and taking it with his right, as near the Afrer-hirch as 
he can, he muſt gently draw our the Placenta, and by eaſy 
Motions looſen it, in order to diſengage ir, if it is not before 
wholly freed from the Womb, It we oblige the Woman tg 
blow into her Hand, keeping it ſhur, if we make her coug) 
or ſneeze, if ſhe preſſes downwards as tho? ſhe were at $a, 
if we cauſe her to hold her Breath, if ſhe puts her Fingers iz. 
to her Mouth to provoke her to vomit, or if the Nurſe, with 
the Palm of her Rand, gently preſs the Patient's Belly. rubbing 
it from the top Cownwards ; all theſe different Agitations hejy 
the iſſuing out of the After-birth, which muſt not be drawn 
out too roughly; which will occaſion one of the three follow. 
ing Accidents, either the breaking of the Navel-ftring, a L055 
of Blood, or the drawing out of the Matrix. By what Meir; 
ſoever the Navel-ſtring happens to be broken, whether by pul. 
ling too ſtrongly, the Placenta being too ſtrongly fix'd to it, or 
being bulky and ſchirrhous did not tollow the Navel. ſtring, or 
the Child being dead, and the Navel-ſtring putrified, it eaſily 
bioke; it muſt be drawn out as ſoon as poſſible, by reaſon thir 
the continuance of this exotic Body in the Matrix, may occah. 
on terrible Accidents, 
The Chirurgeon muſt pare the 7 the Fingers of his 
right Hand very cloſe, which he a ints with Oil or But- 
ter, and engages in the Fund of the Matrix, thruſting in at 
firſt two or chree of them to make way for the Paſſage of the 
reſt of the Hand: He will there find the After-birth. which 
he will eaſily diſtinguiſh from the Matrix, tho' but little verſed 
in Midwifery, or has but read Anatomiſts concerning thelz 
Parts. It the Placenta is perfectly looſen'd, he graſps it in his 
Hand, and brings it away without Pain ; and it it yet adheres 
to the Matrix, it muſt be dextrouſly ſeparated by gliding the 
ſide of the Hand betwixt the After- birth and the internal Sur. 
face of the Matrix, in which we ſometimes ſucceed without 
much Fatigue, in the ſame manner that we ſeparate the Parts 
of a kneaded Cake: But if ir ſticks faſt, the Separation muſt 
be made ſlowly and gently, taking care that we don't ſcratch 
the Uterus, Mr, Mauriceau adviſes rather to leave ſome {nal 
Portion of the Placenta ticking, which uſually iſſues out with 
the Lochia, than to tear the Matrix too much, which may draw 
on a dangerous Inflammation: But yet we ought to endeavour 
to ger it out intire, in order to ſhew it to the Company pre- 
ſent, and by that Means avoid all the ratling of the good Wo- 
men, who on theſe Occaſions frequently talk without Reaſon, 
If che After- birth ſtays ſome time in the Matrix, and begins to 
putrify, which happens when the Child has been long dead; 
we muſt, after having drawn it out, make Injections prepared 
with Barley, Agrimony, and Iloney of Roſes, which cleanſe and 
carry off what by its Con:t:vance bas ingo mme dd the bla 
tui. 
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* trix, To perform this, we make uſe of a Syringe peculiar to | 


women, having its Pipe crooked and pierced at the end like 
{ach Pots as Gardens are water'd with. h 
The Mole is a fleſhy Subſtance much harder than the After- Deſcription * + 
birth: It fi.ls the Fund of the Matrix, to which 'tis ſtuck by of a Mole. 
ſeveral ſmall Veſſels which convey Nouriture tu it, wherefore 
it has neither Navel-ſtring, nor After: birth; from which, like 
an Infant, it can receive any nutritive Juice, which mult con- 
ſequently come immediately from the Veſſels of the Ute- 
g. 
ru Of theſe there are little, middling, and great ones. The firſt Differences 
ve ſwall Bodies, of a carneous Nature, which ſome Women e Moles, 
void after their Courſes, or which follow their Flux of Blood; heir Con- 
ſo that Gey are not really Moles, but Clots of Blood, which ſiftence and 
by their Stay in the Body, coagulate and harden, The mid- Shape. 1 
ling ones are of a harder Subſtance, and redder, ſhap'd like 4 
the Gizzard of a Fowl, and about the bigneſs of a ſmall Egg; | 
this is what we call a falſe Conception, becauſe tis ſaid, that 
in the Egg deſcended from the Ovarium to the Matrix, there 1 
were not ſufficient Principles to form a Child, the Conception 1 
remain'd imperfect, and the Reſult is only a little Maſs of Fleſh | 
which is commonly caſt out of the Matrix, berwixt the fecond | 
and third Month of the Woman's Pregnancy, The great Moles . 
are Maſſes of Fleſh, or Collections of ſmall Veſicules, which 
are faſtened to one another by little Stalks, like thoſe of Grapes, 
which occupy the whole Cavity of the Matrix, and keep it ex- 1 
tended as tho? it contain d a Child, with this Difference, that i 
the Mole ſwells it more equally, and does not ſo much incline | 
it to a Point as a Child does, The Woman impregnated with g;,,. 
a Mole, has no Milk in her Breaſts, feels nothing move; aud 3e 
when ſhe lies down on one de, the Mole falls to it like a great : F 
heavy Bowl, The Woman is more incommoded with it, than 1 
with a Child, by Laſſitude in her Thighs and Legs, by Diffi- + 
culry of Urine, and by a weight which ſhe feels at the bottom 
of her Belly, cauſcd by the Mole's drawing down the Matrix by 
its Ponderofity. Theſe light Indiſpoſitions in the beginning ; 
become inſupportable afterwards, which cbligg the having re- Þ 
courſe to a Chirurgeon, to be delivered of ir. He procures Two ways | 
its coming out two ways, by endeavouring to make the Wo- of geljver- 
man her ſelf to drive it out, or attempting to extract it by ing the Hþ6- 
manual Operation. It being the Chirurgeon's Duty always to „an of 
begin with the moſt gentle Means, before he proceeds to thoſe hem. 
of a harſher Nature; if the Woman is neither afflicted with a 
Fever, or Loſs of Blood, he may give her a ſomewhat violent 
Purgative, and ſharp and ſtimulating Clyſters, which he may 
ſeveral Times reiterate, in order to excite Preſſures, Which di- Namel; by 
late the Matrix, and make way tor the Mole; he may make Medica- 
vie of Butter to rub the internal Orifice, to render it gore ments and 
lupple and dilatable: He may try emollient Injections, bleruing manual O- 
| | r peration. 
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of the Foot, or a gentle Bath, according as he ſhall think f,. 


Tf the Mole is but of an indifferent Bulk, and does not ſtick 


very faſt, theſe Remedies may drive it out; but if it is of an 
exceſſive Largeneſs, and ſticks very faſt, jr requires the Chirur. 
geon's Hand, In this caſe, after having par'd his Nails, and 
rubb'd his Hand with Oil or Butter, he muſt introduce it into 
the Matrix of the Patient, who ovght to be laid on her Back 
on the edge of the Bed; and gently ꝑliding it betwixt the H 
terus and the Mole to diſengage the latter, beginning at the 
Place whichis looſeſt, he purſues his Courſe in the ſame manner 
"ill 'tis intirely ſeparated, without engaging the Matrix; and the 
Chirurgeon mult proceed in the ſame manner in the Extract. 
on of an After-birth remaining in the Matrix, after the Rup. 
ture of the Navel-ſtring, But it the Mole be ſo big, that it 
cannot come out, the Operator muſt make uſe of the ſharp-edy'/ 
Crotchet, mark'd D, with which he muſt draw it out, it it 
be ſolid enough fir him to take hold of it; or he may cut it 
in two or more Parts, in order to get it out by bits, when he 
Cannot other wiſe jucceed, It muſt be obſerved, that Mold; 

enerally come out about the eighth Month of the Woma:!; 

regnancy, and that they rarely continue two or three Years, «r 
more, as ſeveral Authors pretend; amongſt which number, i; 
Ambroſe Pare, who ſays that a Pewterer's Wife carried one ſe- 
ventcen Years, 

When a Chirurgeon is called to an impregnated Woman who 
has a Hemorhage, before he proceeds at all, he muſt examine 
its Cauſe, in order to diſcover whether it be a Menſtrual Flux, 
or a real Hæmorhage. There are certain Signs, by which we 
way diſcover the Difference betwixt the one and the other; 
the Menſtrual Flux runs by little and little, and without Pain, it 
comes at 1's regular Times, and ends after a ſhort ſpace of 
Time. as two or three D3ys; it is not accompanied with Clots, 
nor is it exceſſive, But rhe Hemorhace comes with Pain, and 
almoſt always ſuddenly, the Blood flows out in great abundance, 
and continues fo to do without Reloxation ; tor if it ſeems to 
ceaſe for ſome Moments, the Blood, in the Interim, does not 
lets iſſue out of the Veſſels, when falling into the Vagina i! 
clots; theſe Lumps com ing to be drove outwards, the BO 
a72in beꝑins to run out more than before; ſo that without help, 
and a ſpecdy Delivery, both Mother and Child will perih. 
Yeu ovghr not to be ſurprized, that I talk of Women with 
Child having their Terms, of which we have fo many Inſtan- 
cet, that "tis cut of doubt. Some Women have them only the 
firſt Months, others void ſomething till the fifth or fixth ont, 
and there are yet others from whom they run during the whole 
time of their Pregnancy; which very trequently deceives Wor 
men; whence it is that they don't certainly know whe: het 
they are with Chiid or no, nor when they conceived, | know 
a Lady of the tis. Quality who has had twelve Children, and 
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yet has always had her Terms regulaily during her Preg- 
nancy. 

When the Flux is barely of the Terme, no more is nec ſſa- How to 
ry than to leave the Womin to Reſt; but when *ris an Hæmor- text the 
hage, the Chirurgeon muſt examine whether it proceeds tum N in 
the Fund of the Matrix, or trom the V 11s of the Vagina and the Flux 
internal Orifice, The way to be cogvinc' of this, is to Il of wer 
with the: Finger, whether the internal Orifice is dilated; and Terms, | 
if in introducing it into that Orihce. we advance fo tar 2s he In an Hx- 
Membranes of the Chiid, 'tis a-certatn Sign that the BI od ge, 
comes from the Fund of the Mzrrix; our it, on che co:iraty, which does 
that Orifice is cl {: (hur, the Bluod unfall 1» eſcapes from tlic ut proceed 
Veſſels which moiſten tha? Ovitice and the Vagina: In wluch fro the 
Cale the Chirurgeon has no mers to do, than to oblige the Fu of 
Women to keep her Bed, bleed her, ſeparate her ftom her the Urcrus, 
Husband for ſome Time, and give her no Medicament, tor tear h is 
of exciting or au2menting by that means the Hemorrhage. Se- ford cloſe, 
yeral Wo en have gone their due lime with heir Children, 
tho the Blood which tlow'd from them has been ſametimes 
accompanied with Clots. When the Blogs proceeds tim the 
bottom of he Viarrix, tis always becaule the Afrer-birch 18 
wholly or »artly feparared aid it never re-jutiirig, us ablo- | 
jutel neccfTiry ther the Wo na be delivered. This Diviſion Thre» Cau⸗ 
may proceed trom three Cauſis; from the too great Plenty of /es of the 
Blood in the Mother, by the Nas. L (tri; 4 being wound about loofening of 
ſome Fart of the Child, which ſtirring, rcars the Atter-bicth, te Pr:con» 
and forcibly looſens it from the Matrix; or I:ſtly, by ſome ta, which 
Fall or loo which the Mother may have received: From produce 4 
what Cauſe ſoever the Lofs of Bl. od proceeds, nothing but Flux of 
the izi-th of the Child can poſſibly fave either the Mother or Blood, for 
her Fruir, It yet tue Blood iflues tarth but in ſmall quant which we 
ties, if the Evacuarion 1s not continual, it the Woman has fut- muſt pro- 
ficient Strength, aud if no other ill Sy α pbtoms attend ber, we ceed to O- 
may wait the Time ot her Delivery without advancing it, oy peration. 
reaſon that rhe Rlocd ma iſtening the Matrix, inſenſibly dilates In what 
it. and makes rom tur the Child to come out, wen 'tis a caſe ti to 
pure Effort of Nature, which rarely is at a Loſs for proper be deferred. 
Mens to compaſs ber ®nds, But it the Bl:0d iſſues forth in 
large Quantitics without Interruption, as though it fireamed #92 we 
from the Aperture ot 4 large Veſſel, or the Piticnt falls into a re oed 
Syncope, or Convulſon ner Delivery muſt not te any lenger de- #2 {ay the 
frre; wherher hes Time be expired or not, whether ſhe bave Parent. 
any Latour Pains, or not, tacre is uo other way left to idee 
ber if. 

1heic Caf s are very prejudicial io a Practitioner. It on the UV. hapty 
one ſid? he reflects on what ne has to fear with re-ort to bim. Cucum- 
fſe.t, he knows that fe h.zirds his Reputation 3 tor if tue Wor ſiauces of 
man des in her Dei.very, cr a littic while after, for Want oi the Opf. 
a lufficient Sto.k of Blood to maintain the Circustio ter. 
M Puick 
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The Third Demonſtration 
Publick then never fails, tho? unj»ſtly, to lay the blame at hi; 
BY Door: And if on the other fide he looks on the Woman, he 
1 knows that ſhe muſt be delivered, or die; whence it is thut 
i ſore Practitiorers in this Art, as much as is poſſible, avoid 
* a this perplexed Dilemma Yet Chriſtian Charity ought t 1 ba. 
ni hnce us, and without any cautious Reſerve what we oupht to 
do, prevail on us g:nero (ly to chooſe that of relieving the pg. 
His Prog- tient. But before te b'y14s, the prudent Chirurgeon ſecure. 
noſtic 10 be ly ſnelters his Repu atio : under his Prognoſtic ; and to that 
made to purpoſe he calls together he Relations and Friends of the pa. 
the Relati- tient in an adj cen / ham er and remonſtrate* to them her dan. 
ont. gerous condition, acquaiating them that the only way to fave 
her Life, is to deliver her, th“ at the fame Time he will not 

anſwer for her Life; but delivering may recover her from: 

Poſture o eath, whichis unavoidable if ſhe be not delivered. This done, 
the Patient. be Chirurgeon immedia ely without any Loſs of Time, cy. 
ſes the Woman ro be lai arhwart the edge of the Bed, her Leg: 
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wide extended, and held bent at the Knees by two Perſons, x ft 

third continuing behind her to prevent her ſhrinking backwards 0 

Manner of at the Time of the Operation, Then after hwing greas'd his = 
drawmg out right Hand, he intro ſuces it into the Vagina. then advances fir 1 
the Child one Finger, afrerwards two, and laſtly a third if he can, into 10 
Fry offers the internal Orifice of the Matrix, with which he dilates it by g 
differently gentle and ſlow Degrees; if the Membranes of the Child are not P 

open, he breaks them with his Fingers, which makes way for — 


him to touch immediately, and turn it, in order to draw it ont 
by the Feet, If the Child is under eight Months, the Feet p 
generally preſent firſt, it not having then turn'd its Head to. boy 
wards the Paſſage, and then tis eaſily looſen'd, by pulling it 


by the Feet, which afford better hold thin any other Part; wy 
but if the Face, Neck, or an Arm offer firſt, the Chirurgeon he 
ently repulſes it, in order to ſearch for a Foot, which he 4. 
— out, and holds in his left Hand, whilſt he endeavours to M 
How to f. find the other Foot. When he has gotten them toge her, he the 
niſþ the O- palls them with a warm Cloth, that they may not flip in * 
aim, drawing, provided the Child be well turn'd, that is, the Face * 
Prallun. downwards ; fur it it be upwards, he turns it, that the Chin iN 
may not be in danger to be d:tained by the Os pubis at the 4 " 

Moment it comes tc its Paſſage : When the Child has proceed- hy 
ed as far as the em Cartilage, he ſlips in his Hand right — 
forwards, in order to extend the Chiid's Arm along the iht Gi 8 
ſice of the Body; and hat done, does the ſame to the other ＋ 

arm; which done, the Child is ſtopped by nothing bu: the a 
, Head, which is the laſt and moſt difficult to get out. The — 
5 — Chir urgeon muſt not puli too hard, for fear ot ſeparating it — 
—_—_— Body, which ſometimes happens: Nor ought he to * 
Head tler the Chiid to remain too long in that Poſture, that he dont |: 1 
Heopfed in dic under it; Which Mis fortune happened to the Son ot a gret M — 
the Paſſage. Prince through the Fault of the Midwite. Hz mutt oblize — 


ſome Body to held the Child up, whilſt he glides one Hand 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 
around the Head, in order to diſengage it by little and little, 
and puts the middle Finger of the other into the Child's Mourh, 
to prevent the Chin cloſing it, and immediately obliges the 
Perton which holds up the Cluld's Body to draw it out: The 
Child is puil'd out this way with much more Eaſe, than if the 
Chirurgeon cid nor help by his two Hands diſpoſed in that 
manner, The Child being in the World, the Chirurgeon caſi- i 
iz, e mpleats the Delivery of the Woman, by reaſon that the 
atter-birth, in theie forts of Hemorhages, is always leparated 
from the Matix: As foon as the Wom-n is delivered, her Flux The Flax 
b-gins to decreaſe, ard toon after wholly ceates, becauſe the of Blood 
M-'rix in its clohng 22m ſtops the Orifices of the Veſſel: ceaſes after 
from whence the Blood floaw'd. and which were ke pr open Delivery. 
by the Diſtenſion winch the Child occation'd. when in this 
Oryan ; fo that it we thould not draw out the Child, the Blood 
would iſſue out at theſe Orifices to the laſt Drop. Norwith- 
ſanding all the Fatigues which attend the Hying of Women 
in thele Circumitanc:s, the Chirurgeon his ſometimes the 
Chagrin to ſee the Patient ex, ue ſoom atier Her ivy: Five Cauſe of 
or lix Hours being paſt after her [-livery, and ſhe having had the Pati- 
Time to take {me Couſummatiur or Chicken-bro:ih to repair her ent's Dane 
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loſt Blood, ſhe is late. But ir ſhe ends her Days halt an Hour, ger. 'Þ 
or an Hour attcr her being brought to Bed, *vis becauſe ſhe bad # 
not Blood enough remaining in her Veſle's to preſerve i's cir- 1 
cular Mot ion: And that Humour, which is ihe Principle of Life, 1 
no longer diſpenſing on all ſides its Nutriment and Heat to the 1 
Parts. he Woman grows extinct. like a Candle that wants Tal- 


low to eed its Light, What ought to chmfort the Chirurge- 

on in ſuch a Caſe is, that he knows he has no Reaſon to blime 

himſelt, and that he believes he has done his Duty, and run 

4 Riſque of what may be reported concerning his Con- | 
ct. 'Þ 

Whnea the Child's Head does not preſent to the Paſſage, xj, 70 dit- | 

the Delivery is rerm'd Labortous, becauſe the Infant not being engage 4 

in its natural Situation, can hardly came our of the Mytrix wirh (4.4, 1 

out the aſſiſtance of a hirurgeon or Midwife: It may preſent ,,., pre- 

it ſelf in an infinite Number of Poſtures; but the wer!t of all %s an 

is, when one Hand comes out firſt. M hen a Chirurg: on knows Hand 22 

how to relieve a Woman in thete forts of Labours, he is u- 

devbtedly able to help them in ail others, that being rhe moſt 

diffic lt of all; tor which I yive it the preference in ti eating of 

it betore all others, aud determine to ſhew the wzys of ſuc- 

cerding in it. If the Midwives would call us to help them 

when they feel a Han of the Child, as ſoon as the 'Vate:s are 

penetrated, we ſhoul-! turn the Child wich more cate; but 

often they con't d:fire our aſſiſtance till they have try to de- | 

liver the We man by drawing the Chili's rm outwarde; whic' i 


they having evgag'd in the Paſſzge, it reuders the Delivery 


more laborious, Th: Chirurgeon, whic. is cale on ſich an 
M 2 cecaſion, 
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The Third Demonſtration 


occaſion, after informing himſelf how lo g the Hand has been 
out, begins with fecling the Pulſe of the Child, to diſcover whe. 
ther it be dead or alive; it by the beating of the Pulſe he finds 
it alive, he ought to baptize it, throwing Water on that Hang, 
by resſon he cannot be reſponſible that the Child ſhall come 
forth alive. Having taken this precaution, he cauſes the Wo. 
man 'o be laid on her Back on the edge of the Bed, her Leg; 
widely ſepara ed from each other, and held by two Women, 
and prepares himſelt to turn the Child in order to take it by 
the Feet; becauſe he muſt not pretend tube able to ſave it an 
other w y; for he we uld ſooner pull off the \rm of the Child, 
thin draw ir out hy that Member. When an Arm is in the 
Paſſage, the Child lies athwart it, with its Head on one and 
the hody on the other ſide of the Uterus, in which Poſture 'tis 
impoſſible it ſhould ever come forth: It mutt then be turned, 
in order to perform which the Chirurgeon examines whether 
the Chili's Hand be the Right or Left, and conſiders which 
of his own Hands he ought to make uſe of; he alſo obſerve; 
whether the Palm of the Child's Hand be upwards, which 
ſ:ws him that it lies on its Back; for if it was downward, 
the Intant would lie on i:s Belly, Theſe Obſervations having 
determined him, he rubs his Hand with Butter or Oil, gently 
introduces it into the Matrix along by the Child's Arm, which 


Poſtures of he graſps near the Shoulder in order to puſh it towards its 
th: Child, Head, and obliging it to move out of the Paſſage, he makes 


How to ſe. 
cure the 
Cbh:li*s 
Foot, 


way for the Feet to approach in order to find them the more 
readily, and ſecure them. He muſt as ſoon as he has got ore 
of them draw it forth, which will make the Child of it ſelf 
turn it ſelt to a favourable Situation: But ſometimes, before 
ſearching ior the other Foot, *twill be proper to tie the firlt 
with a Ribbon, becule if the Child ſhould withdraw it whill 
the Operator is empl.:y'd in queſt of the other, he would be 
obliged to ſearch for the firſt a ſecond Time, The (hirurgeon 
having got one Foot, ſlides his Hand up to the top of the Thigh 
on the ſame fide, whence he paſſes to the other, ſlipping his 
Hand to the Foot which he brings to the Paſſage to the full, 
in order to draw them both out, ho'ding them with a wirm 
Cloth that they may not flip, If the Child lics on its Belly, he 
continues drawing of it out immediately; but it on its Back, he 
turns it in proportion to the advances he makes in drawing it 


out; and in all other Paiticulzrs he manages himſelf as | have 


ah eady ſaid. If the Arm is fo far driven out, or is fo large as 
not to allow room for the Chirurgeon to introduce his Har, 
and there appear certain Signs of the Death of the Child, A4. 
broje Pare adviſes us to cut off that Arm; to which purpol: 
the Chirurgeon draws it out as far as he can, cuts the Pleſh 
with an Incifion Knife, then breaks the Bone, which is 35 
brittle as a Radcith 3 or cuts it with his Iuciſive-Pincers 1 


little above the Fl:Ni which he has cut, that the end * 
one 
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Bone may not hurt the Matrix Mr. Mauriceau yet ſays, that we 
ought not to cut off an Arm unleſs driven to it by the laſt Ex- 
tremiry ; but when the Chirurgeon is forced to it, he adviſes 
him fo twiſt it two or three turns, in order by that means to 
break the Ligaments of the Omoplata or Shoulder-Blade : That 
then the Separation would be eaſily performed bv r:alon ot the 
laxity and ſmall Conſiſtence of the Parts, and being do e in the 
oint, it is not poſſible to be attended with any i] Accident: 
But he will have us firmly s ſſur'd that the Child is dead, wich 
we may be certainly aſſured of, if ſeeling irs Pulte we don't 
find any pulſation. Many antient Authors tell us, that we ought 
to reduce to their natural Poſture, all thoſe things which are 77 R 
fited contrary to Nature, that is, that we caught to reg uce ali, +, the 
Infants in the Matrix, or its internal Orifics, to he with the Heard u 
foremoſt ; but daily Experience ſhews us that this int always pere an 
tm ge "Tis impollible ro bring the Head into tlie Pillage. „% py aftice, 
cauſe there is no hold to be taken of it; bur 'tis not very dit- 
ficul: to draw the Feet th ither, b-cauſe we then gt ſp and guide 
them whither we pl-afe : Wheretore we ſhall do better to fol- 
low Montieur Mauriceau's Oninion, who affirms that wheneyer 
we find the Child preſent it felt in a wrong Poſture, whit art 
of the Body ſocy-r it offers, the moſt expeditious and tarett way 
is to draw it out by the Feet, 

There are Signs which diſcover the Death of a Chili in the %, if a 
Matrix: The principal of which are, the Woman's terling a e e. 
great weight at the bottom of the Hypogaſirinm, her Bully fal- tus, 
ling, and the Child falling like a Bowl ro that ſide on which ſhe 
lies; it touching the Navei we find no manner of Pulſation, if 
an Arm or Leg being come our we find the Epidermis e ſily 
ſeparate ; it blackiſh, ſtinking and cadaverous Hum:ditics iſſue 
from the Matrix, and laſtly, it the Mother no longer perceives 
it to move: Then the Chrurgzon has no room Jett to hope 
for help on the Chila's Part, who like a mats of Lead, is 
wholly unable to make any effort in order to get forth. un! ſs 
it be by its own weight, „ hich renders the about very long 
and paiaful. Nor ought we to expect much trom the Mo- Danger of 
ther, whoſe Pains on this occeſi 11 are % tecble and flow, that the aſether 
they are not ſufficient to bring fo th the Child: Ny, it hap- in this Cafe, 
pens ſometimes that ſhes has none, which lays the -hirurgeon 
under a neceſſity of helping her. without which ſhe cannot be 
delivered, If the Child 1 in 2 pi per Poſture, he oug t to 
rouſe the Pains which are as it were afl=:p, which is done by 
ſtrong and ſharp Clyſters, which fiir.u! ting the Iiteftines ex- 
cite Strainings, Which may taciliate the coming forth af the 
Child. I am not of Opinion to oblipe the Paten to take Po- How t de- 
tions, becauſe if compoſed of eaſy Medicamen's, they are of {ver her. 
no effect, they are old Wives Remedies; and if on the con- 
trary they are prepared ot flrong and violent Druzzs, they are 
dangercus, and may occaiiyn cruel Symptoms, and frequently 
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| The Third Demonſtration 
Death it ſelf. If theie Clyſters hive not their expeAed Ef. 
fect, the Chirurgeon mult go to Work, and ende our by 
manual Operation to draw out as ſoon as he can the dead Child. 
To perform which, he muſt cauſe the Woman to be places 
in the Poſture already mentioned; and if it be long ſince ſhe 
made Water, he muſt introduce the excavated Probe, A, + 
nointed with Oil, into the Bladder to evacuate the Urine, «which 
filling that Organ, will incommode the Delivery; then ſl din 
bis r'ght Hand into the Matrix, if he does not find the Child's 
Head roo far eugaged in the Paſſage, he puſhes it back; and 
ſliding his Hand under the Child's Belly, he ſearches for it; 
Feet, in order to turn it, and bring it forth purſuant to the 
precedent Article, taking eſpecial care not to pull too hard, 
when the Head ſticks, for fear of beheading the Child, which, 
by reaſon of its PutretaGtion, may happen, if it be drawn with 
too much Precipitation. What Piecautions ſoever are taken 
by able Practitioners of this Art, it may yet happen that the 
Child may be deprived of its Head, by reaton of its bring pu- 
trified : In which caſe we muſt not leave the Head to continue 
in the Matrix, where twill remain alone. To perform the Ex- 
traction, he makes uſe of the blunt Crotchet B, with which he 
fixes on one ſide of the Head, whilſt he reſts his other Hand 
on the ſame Crotcher to conduct it forth, But if the Child's 
Head preſenting firſt, is ſo far advanced and engaged in the 
Paſſage, that ir cannot be ſhoved back, without offering too 
much Violence to the Woman, the Chirurgeon muſt endeavour 
to bring it out in that Poſture : And the Head being round and 
ſlippery, by reaſon of the Humidities in which it has been 
moiſten'd, h- cinnot take any hold of it with his Hands, but 
muſt have recourſe to the Crorchet, marked C, which he thruſts 
as far as he can betwixt the Matrix and the Child's Head, 
guiding that luſtrument with the Palm of one of his Hands, 
with the Point turn'd towards the Head, which it muſt fix 
upon in a {91d Place, that it may not flip from it: Being thus 
fixed, he brings forth the Head, by applying his left Hand to 
the other ſide of it oppoſite to the Crotchet, in order to help 
to diſengage and conduct it directly through the Paſſage. It 
his Hand be not ſufficient, he takes a ſecond Crotchet, mark'd 
D, which he introduces in the fame manner as the precedent, 
and fixes on that fide of the Head where his Hand was; With 
theſe two Crotchets he draws forth the Child equally, how 
bio ſoever it may be, If after the Head is come forth, the 
Child ſticks by the Shoulders, he diſengages them by flipping 
one or two Fingers of each Hand under the Arm-pirs, in order 
by that Hold to draw the Child wholly out, When he is ob- 
liged to cut the Child in pieces, either by reaſon the Paſſage 
cannot be ſufficiently dilited, or the exceſſive Bu k of tie Child's 


Parts, he makes ule or the Croteſhet E, ſhap'd like a crooked Kite, 
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ig is the Method always practiſed : But Mr, Mauriceas has 
3 Inſtrument,. which he calls a Tire-t#te, that is, 2 
Head drawer, which he believes to be incomparably better than 
the Crotchet ; he pives it that Name from its Ute, which is 
to fix on the Chila's Head when faſt ſtuck betwixt the Bones 
of the Paſſage. You ſee it here marked with the Letter F, 
with the pointed Inſtrument expreſſed by G : *Tis fitted up 
with all its pieces, and faſtened to the Child's Head, I reter 
you, for a more ample lnſtruction, to its Inventor Mr Mau- 
riceaw, who ſhews the manner of uhng it. But whether we 
make uſe of a Crotchet, or of an Head-drawer, we muſt be 
fully ſatisfied that the Child is firfl dead: For what 2 diſmal 
Spectacle would it be to find a Chill yet hving, and almoſt m_—_—_— 
expiring after tis drawn out? The Chirurgeon muſt then 2- 8 
void the falling into this terrible Mistortune, by not uſing theſe care of mih 
Inftruments before he has inconteſtible Proots of the Child's . 
Death; even when *rwould be much better to make uſe of his abs 
Hands only, it they can ſuffice, without the Ule of any In- 
firuments whatſoever, till the very laſt Extremity. The two ments. 
jnſtruments, one mark'd H, and the other I, are ſometimes of 
great uſe to the Practitioner of the Art of Midwitery, 
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FiGURE XX. CONTINUATION 
of MIDWIFERY. 
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V Omen'r Labeurs are genen ally followed by ſo many Fa e- 

vous *cci/ents, that *rwould be g ifficult to particulerlze 
them all. I full mention orly we, breauſe they require ma- 
mul Obera i n. One is the Rupture of the under ard forked 
Part oi the Rima magna, or f N. vicularis; and the othe 
the Proridentta Meri, or flit g cut of the Matrix. 

The Name of Ferkea is given to the «wer Part of the Val- 
va. from its being of tha Figure. ir uakes the Separation 
betwix! the Grant Fiſſurc, or R41734 magna. and tte Anus. It 
frequently bappens, that by kard Labors this Part is broken; 
ſo that the two A; er ures, that of the Matrix, and that of the 
Anus. ac run into one. This sfflicting lui poftion would 
be accompanied with ſevers) ili Symproms, if we cid rot re- 
ut ite the disided Parts; the Woman would ſcarce be able to 
7 l hold 


of Chirurgical Operations. 


told her Excrements, which would iſſue out by both theſe 
Apertures 3 ber Husband muſt be diſguſted at her inethis miſe- 
table Condition, in which ſhe is ſo dilagreeable even to her ſelf; 
wherefore the Chirurgeon muſt remedy this Dilaceration by 
ſome Stitches of the Needle, To this end, he takes a carte 


makes uſe of the curve Pipe C, to ſupport the Part through 
which he 15 to run the Needle; the Suture muſt conſiſt of two 
er more Sritches, purſuant to the length of the Ruptute, te 
cuts the bread with the Sciſſars D, at each Stitch, and knots 
it en a all long Bolſier E, which will ſerve for all the Stirches, 
Butore ſcwring the Wound, it mult be waſh'd and well cleans d 
wh wirm Wine; and before cloſing the Stitches, the Chirur- 
gen -uſt apply to the lacerated Part the white Peruvian Bal- 
ſam. or ig defect of that Arcans's Balſam, in order to con- 
guli ate the Wound; to that ſide joining to the Vulva, the 
Chrur,,con applies to the Wound the aſtringent Plaiſter, F, as 
well to kcep it re- united, as to defend it from the Urine, whole 
Acrimony *wll excite Pain, and hinder its re-union. The Pa- 
tient muſt be obliged to kcep her Thighs cloſe together 'rill ſhe 
is p-1teCty ured, aid to prevent their Separation, the Chirur- 
geon makes uſe of a ſmall Band, cail'd a Garter, like that us'd 
to thoſꝭ cut for the Stone. 

d arce any Indiſpoſitions are more frequent than the Deſcent 
and teluing out of the Matrix, an infinite number of Women 
art affl Red with it, and this ſort ot Ditcaſes is more difficult 
to cure, by reaſon thac out of Modeſty, Women ſuffer long 
betore they complain. We mutt diſtinguiſn betwixt the De- 
ſcent and the fall of the Matrix; the firſt is, when the Fund 
of the Uterus deſcends trom its l'lace, and falls into the Vagi- 
na; and the ſecond, when the ſame falling lower, comes in- 
tirely forth, ſo that rhe Deſcent is properly no more than a 
Relaxation of the Body of the Matrix, whilſt the tailing is a 
Precipitation. 

all Deſcents of the Matrix are not equal, for the Uters of- 
ten proceeds no farther than to occafion a weight in the Fa- 
(ma, at other Times it deſcends as low as the Carunculen: And 
taen with the Finger, we feel the internal Orifice very near; 
and yet at other times deſcending yer lower, the internal Ori- 
fice appears without the Privi ies. 

The Fallings or Precipitations of the Matrix are of two ſoris; 
one is, vihen the Matrix tails our without its Fend, bein 
Ins the wrong fide du wards; in this Caſe we fre the in- 
terrai Orifice at the Extremity of a great round fleſhy: Mats, 
which is the Body ot the Matrix: The other is, when that 
PT: js not only talien out, but when its Fund is intirely turn'd 
NG? OP! WAI, in lach manner that it ſeems to be nothing 

but 


Of the O- 
Needle, A, threaded with a courſe wax'd Thread mark'd B, poration 10 
Wb h he holds in his right Hand, whilſt with the left he 4; der form- 


ed. 
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The Third Demonſtration 
but 2 great piece of bloody Fleſh hanging betwixt the Womar!, 
Thighs. | 

'Tis always a Relaxation of the large Ligaments of the Mi. 
trix which permits it to deſcend or fall, and ever a Rupture of 
the Ligaments, as ſome have imigin'd. A thouſand Accident 
caute theſe Relaxations ; I ſhall not recite them here; but con- 
tent my felt with hinting only, that the principal of them pro- 
ceed from hard Labours, We mean only in this Place the Acci. 
dents which depend on ſome Diſeaſes, for they may abſolutely 
proceed from a Wound with a Sword, or ſome other Inſtru. 
ment ſeparating the Ligature. 

In theſe Indiſpoſitions the Women feel an extreme Pain in 
the Region of the Reins and Loins, they complain of a heavy 
weight at the bottom of the Belly, which is often accom. 
3 with a difficulty of Urine, and they require ſpeedy 

elp, if they are willing to be cur'd; for the older theſe lu- 
firmities grow, the more difficult tis to compleat their Cure, 
which conſiſts only in two particulars, firſt to return the Mz 
trix to its natural ſituat ion; and ſecondly, to continue and fix 
it there, 

The fimple deſcents of the Matrix don't require a great O. 
peration-; but firſt of all we muſt examine the Cauſe of them, 
If the Uterus is only tumefied by the Suppreſſion of the Terms, 
which renders it ponderous, the Chirurgeon muſt procure 5. 
vacuation ; and if by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Ligaments 
it deſcends too low, it muſt be fortifies by Aſtringents and 
Corroboratives boitd in thick Wire, in which the Chirurzeon 
dips his Bolſters which he applies to the Reins and Belly, al. 
ter having reduced the Part to its Place; which is ſometimes 
accompliſhed by barely making the Woman lie down on her 
Bed, oi by laying the Palm of his Hand on the lower Venter, 
and puſhing up the Matrix, or by introducing into the Vagina 
a wax Canale A, excavated like a Pipe; with which we in. 
ſtant'y return it to its natural Place. Some affirm the Huſ- 
band's Yard to be a more proper Inſtrument than a wax Cen- 
dle; but they are miſtaken, for the natural Sympathy betwixt 
theſe two Parts prevents their quitting each other ezfily : 
The Yard thrufts back the Fund of the Urerus to the Pace 
where it ought to be, but as ſoon as that Member is with- 
drawn, it f-!llows it, and falls to the ſame Place, or lower 
than it was before the Action. 

In ihe fallings of the Ma'1ix, in which the Fundus is not 
turn'd inſide outwards, the greateſt difficulty does not lie in 


reſtaring it to its Place, but in keepirg it there when re- 


Peſſaries 
to keep it 
in its flace. 


lac d. The moſt certain Remedy to be made uſe of ag:inſt 
its falling out again, is a Peſſary which muſt be 1mrroduc'd in- 
to the Neck of he Urerus, in order that by ſuſtaining the 
bottom of that Organ, it may keep it in its ordinary Situs ich. 
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The Matter of which Peſſaries are made, is commonly Cork, 
that they may be the lighter; they are dipt in melted Wax to 
fill up their Cavities, that their rough unevenneſs may not 
hurt; they may be made of Silver, and will prove more pro- 

They are of two different Figures, ſome are Oval a5 
that you ſee mark d G, ſhap'd like an Egg: Its bulk and 


171 


Manner of 


length are proportion'd to the Neck of the Matrix idto applying 
which it is to enter, and remain after it's introduc'ds ; to it is th-ſe In- 


ſaſten'd a ſmall String H., which has two Uſes, one to draw ſtruments. 


ir out when we think fit, and the other to faſten it to a Ribbon, 
or Tape, which goes round the Body, to hinder it from ſa ling 
to the Ground, if the Patient happens to walk abroad, which 
theſe Peſſaries are apt to do, particularly in the Time ot the 
Menſtruous Flux, There are Peſſaries of other Shapes, ſome 
are circular, ſuch as that repreſcnted by the Letter I, and others 
ſomew hat inclining to Oval. as K, ſhap'd like a ſmall roll: In 
the middle they are pierc'd thro', and a Hole left large enough 
to allow Paſſage to the Womens Terms, and which admitting 
the internal Orifice into its Caviry, retains it in its Place. and 
ſupports it; they are made a little large, to the end that en- 
tring with a little force, they may the better ſtay in. One of 
theſe two ſands in need of the String L to withdraw it; but 
the other wants none, the Finger being ſufficient to puil it out 
x: pleaſure, Theſe Peſſaries once placed, muſt not be drawn 
out on account of the Neceſſities of Nature, by reaſon that be- 
ing provided wich a Hole, a free Paſſage is left for the Excreti- 
ons of the Matrix; and if they are well made, they don't income 
mode the Woman that wears them, nor hinder her converſing 
with her Husband, and even being impregnated, as has tre- 
quently happen'd, becauſe the internal Orifice may receive the 
ejaculated Seed. By means of theſe pierc'd Peſſaries, with the 
Hringe M, whoſe Pipe N is bear (to facilitate the Patient's Sy- 
r10ging her ſelt) may be wude inje ctions, which tortify and 
cleanſe the Matrix, fo that for all theſe Reaſons theſe laſt are 
preferable to the Oval. 


U;: of 
Peſaries. 


In the tailings of the Matrix, in which the Fungus is abſo- Ordinary 
wrely rurn'd inſide outwards, as we would turn a Purſe, we cauſe of 


ruſt expeditiouſly thruſt it in: And this Accident very fre- falings ca- 
quenily happening thro' the fault of the Midwives, who pul of the Ma- 


ung the Navel-S:ring too hard to get out the After. Birth, trix. 


bring along with it the Fund of the Matrix to which it 


ficks; As ſoon as they perceive the Fundus to follow the f- D 19 
ter-Bicth, it muſt be ſeparated; and the bottom of the Vier, 19 Her re- 
reſtor d, by thruſting it again into its Place, which is ther, ducing the 
Fund of 


to let the Child paſs out. But if the Miqwite deters ir. rhe “e Matrix. 


eauly done, brc:uſe the interna! Orifice Was extrenicly 1il-rcd 


Orifice cloſes by little and little, in wi:ich cafe *cis vey a:Aculc 
to reſtore che Tandus to its Place, and the Woman dies b-jore 
9 8 the 
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WM! ſhe is help'd, which I have ſeen happen, Nevertheleſs. if 
17 the Chirurgeon be call'd time enough to remedy {this turning 
| outwards of the Matrix, which he will diſcover by ler ing 
Manner of betwixt the Woman's Thighs a ſort of bloody Scrotum, he 
performing then begins by obliging the Patient to ariſe, and orders a 
this Opera- Ciyſter to be adminiſtred, if it be long ſince ſhe was at Stool! 
tion. lle then makes her lie on her Back, with her Buttocks rai«'d 
hi-hcr than her Head, then after having with warm Wine and 
Water tomented all that's come out, he gently thruſts it back 
into its appointed Place; if it is not to be got in without 
too much difficulty, he muſt make an Embrocation with Oi! 
of ſweet Almonds, which will help the reduction, by rendring 
the Fibres of that Organ ſofter and more extenſible. But 
if, notwithſtanding all the Chirurgeon's endeavours, the Ma- 
trix cannot be got in again, either by reaſon 'tis too much 
tumeſied, or that it has been detay'd too long, tis in great 
Extirpa- Danger of gangrening in a little Time. Some Authors adviſe 
tion of the us in this Caſe to extirpate it, and aſſure us to have ſeep 
Matix Women thus cur'd. But as for me, I ſhall bcli-ve the extir- 
too dange- _ pation of the Matrix mortal, *till 1 ſhall be convinc'd by Ex. 
rons, perience. 

The Orifices as well as the Neck of the Womb are liable 
to ſeveral Ind iſpoſitions, which reſult from hard Labour: 
but they not requiring manual Operation, I ſhall not men— 
tion them, but l-ave them to the Prudence of the Chirurpgeon, 
who above Il hings oupht to know them himlelt, and not 
rely on Women whoſe Relations are often not very exact, It 
the Infirmity is in the Neck of the Matrix, he mult make ue 

How to diſ- of the ſmall Dilator O, which being introduc'd into the V:gma, 
rover the will ſeparate the Lips, and enable him to fee the Inficmuyy, 
other infir= in what Part ſocver of tho” Sheach it is; but if there be any 
mities of Ulcer at the internal Orifice which he would fee, he make; 
the Matrix. uſe of the other Dilator with two Branches P, or of the third 
cad a Speculum Matricis Q Ir has three Branches, wich 
Jjoiu'd together, are gen'iy thruſt into the Neck of the Murx, 
Convenien- then turning the Screw |, they ſeparate from one another, and 
ces of the by the ipace which they leave betwixt themſelves, allow e 
Speculum Chirurgeun to take a Ciltinet View of the internal O1 (fic; 
Matricis. which, at firſt ſight, will ſatisfy him of the Infirmities with 
which it is Mlicted, and facilitate the application ot necefl;ry 

Remedies, | 

But, at preſent, the moſt able Practitioners of the Art ot 
Midwifery content themſelves with making uſe of only tic! 
Fingers of one Hand, which they engage one after another 
in the Vagina; with which, ſeparatirg them by little a d i- 
tle, when they are all together intr.cuc:d, they dihte this 
Paſſage triangularly and pyramidically as the Speculum 12s 
it, and that as much as is neccflary to pcrceive all taat p eit 
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dices the Uterus, which are as well ciſcoyer'd by the Touch 28 
by the Eyes, and that in a manner which leſs incommodes the 
patient, and more inftruQts the CH irurgean than if he made uſe 
of an Iron Inſtrument, as is the Speculum Matrricis, by the help of 
which we are not ſo well advertiſed wen we are in danger of 
breaking {ome Fibres by Dilatation. 


The End of the Third Demonſiration. 
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Fourth Demonſtration 
OF 


_ Chirurgical Operations. 


as 
— 1 
2 


The Operations performed on the Groins, 
the Scrotum, and the Anus. 


And firſt of Hernia's. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Mhy the Als Demonſtration will not he leſs charg4 
Scroium thau the reft, though I confine it to the pe- 
and \nie rations which regard the Scrotum and the 
frequenily Amts ; tor theſe two Parts being the malt 
want the common Sinks of the Body. are ſujet to 
help of Chi- an ii finite Number of Diſcaſes, which re- 
rurgery. quite all the Operator's Skill, as well as the 


Drxicuty of hs Hand, to cure them. 
is a Miſtake to believe that Hernia's or Deſcents ate mo- 
rn Diſtempers; tor though we are commonly told that tiry 
{es were not formerly known, and that *ris but within the com- 
: paſs of a few paſt Yezrs that we have ſeen ſo many Perſons 
afflicted with them, *cis not only becauſe they were lte 
known to the Vulgar, but becauſe the Ancients took care te 
hide them, moſt Part of thoie who had them not daring to 
diſcover them to ary Perſon. But alter the Invention of very 
com- 
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commodious Bandages to repulſe the Parts to their natural 
place, and ſeveral Medicaments to reſtrain and fortity the re- 
lax'd Fibres z and above all, ſince the Prior of Cabr eres came 
from Languedoc to the Court, and brought ro the Kin 2 ſeveral 
gecrets, Which he ſaid were infall\le Remedies for many Diſ- 
tempers, amongſt which he had one againſt Hernia's ; thoſe, 
| iay, who before that Time co.cerled thele fit mities, no 
longer made a Scruple of diſcoveriug them, in hopes of à Cure 


by it. 


reſted Perſon, nor prerending Quack, though very cloſe and Cabrieres, 
mide a Secrer of every thing. The prear Repuratior: which he 

acquir'd in the Province where he lived rend-1'1 the © out ge- 

firous to ſee him; he arriv'd there 4hout the Year 1680, and 

had ſeveral Conferences with the King, to whom he imparted 

his Secret lor the Cure of Hernia's, earneſtly intreating his Ma- 

jeſty not to publiſh it till atter his Death. 

His Majeſty k pt his Word with him though very much con- The King's 
cerned o ſre the Publick fruſtr ted of that Relief; but, with- charitable 
out infringing his Promiie to the Prior, he found means to eaſe Care. 
thoſe affl cted wirh theſe In fir mities; and influenc's dy a ſingu- 
lar Goodn: ſs. reſolved to take the pains +f com oſing this Re- 
medy hi: ſel', and to cauſe it to be charitably diſtributed to all 
thoſe who ask'd it, To this en! his Miyz*Ry commanded four 
or five forts of Drugs, which he ſpecified o his Aporhecanies, 
to be brought into his C. fer ; and this Receipr conſiſting only 
in the mix u e of Spiri of Salt with Wine, as you ſhall te by 
the Deſcrip ion which | will yive you immetiarely, the King 
uſing only the Spirit of Salt, cauſes the other Drugs to be pri- 
yately throwa away, and this he did in «rder to keep his Pro- 
mile to the Prior iuvi lably. 

'Twas then that we dii cover how many People were a fflict- 
ed with Her-14's, by the great number of thute who came to 
ask this Remedy, They aorets'a to the King © firit Vater de 
Chambre in waiting, nd gave him a ſmall Mete ot the Ave of . 
hiin t her who — 4.5 Nemray: Surne [Nays aer which Ann. 
they re urn d and receiv*a lit le Deskct, 1 which were thies þ 
Bottles, ot a (a) Cho; in or kait a Pi och, tuil: f ris mixt ” rr 
Wie, which they e k in one and 1wenty Days, as | hall ſhew * tu 
you ; There wre M iu this Basket proper Platticrs-peculaily — 
adapted to this Iuficmity. 

Ut thoſe wh have taken this Vedicine, ſome have averr'g Parions 
that thy h:ve beer relieved and cured by it, d hers rave 1aid oncceſi of 
it had no eff dt on tue n; which hee thi, Remedy, as well as this e- 
al others, in fferent Perions to be of nequ-l Vir ue, and ge. 
that tere ace no int Mb. net. | ſhou y- vi the ule 
ot it ; for though Brdayve, aſſiſſed by the altri.geur Platter, 

Ircquei.tly pores ſuthciea. o tic Cure ol this lagifgontton, 
"(4s 


The Prin of Cabrieres was a very charitable Man, who dif- Remedies of 
tributed many Remedies in his Country ; he was no (elf-inte- e l xior of 
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tis yet true, tha: Spirit of Salt mix d with Wine cannot do m 
thing bur good internally, by communicating to the Parts xe. 
duced to their Place, an Aſtriction eſſeutial to the Cure of thei; 
Infirmities. | 
The Diftribution of this Remedy continued four or five Yer, 
that is, as long as the Prior of Cabrieres ſurviv'd his diſcovery of 
it to the King. Immediately after his Death, the King pushed 
the manner of taking it, with the Compoſition of the Pluſter 
which muſt contribute to the efficacy of the Drink, to the end 
that all his Subjects might themſclyes prepare this Remedy 4. 
painſt an Infirmity which is but too common; and here is 
Copy of the Receipt printed by the King. 


The Prior of Cabrieres's Remedy againſt Hernia's, 22 by 
the King's Goodneſs, The Originals remaining in his Ma 761 
Hands. 


The Doſe of this Medicine is different, according to the 
Ages of the Patients, but the Preparation always the fame, 
even for ſucking Children, thongh Bandage alone was former. 
ly uſed to cure them. The manner of preparing and uſing it 
follows. 
From two to ſix Years of Age. 
Preparation Take of well-reQtified Spirit of Salt three or four Drops, 
of this Me- mix it with a Spoonful or two of Wine, which you muſt make 
dicine, ac- the Patient take every Morning faſting for one and twenty Days 
cording to ſucceſſively. 


I ferent From ſix to ten Tears of Age. 
Ages. Take four Scruples of this Spirit of Salt, mingle it very ex. 


actly wich a Chopin or half Pint of Red Wine, and or ter 
every Morning about the quantity of two Ounces, fo that the 
Doſe may continue ſeven Days, after which renew it, till the 
Patient has taken it one and twenty Days ſucceſſively. 
From ten to fourteen, 
Take two Drams of the ſame Spirit ot Salt to a Chopin ol 
Red Wine, and mingle thein. 
From fourteen to ſeventeen, 
Mingle two Drachms and an halt ot Spirit of Salt with hal! 
a Pint ol Red Wine. 
From ſeventeen, and during the Remainder of Liſs. 
_— five Drachms of Spirit of Salt into halt a Pint of Red 
Inc, | 


A Receipt of the Plaiſter. 


Compoſition Take of Maſtick in Lachrymis, Half an Ounce ; Lau num 
4 three Drachm:; Three Cyprets-Nuts well ory'd ; Hypecthss, 
Plaiſler, one Drachm; Terra Sigillata, one Drachm ; black pitch, three 

Oxnces ; Venice Turpentine, one Ounce; New yellow Wa, 
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one Ounce; Roots of Conſolida Major or Comfry dried, half 
an Ounce. Pulveriſe thoſe which ought to be pulveris'd, de- 
coct them all, ſtirring them continually till they come to the 
cogfiſtence of a Plaiſter, to be uſed as follows, 


Manner of curing Hernia's, 


The Chirurge-n muſt be provided with a good Bandage, Oude 
which holds very tinht, and after having ſhav'd the Place, ap- of the Som: 
ply one or two Philters it neceſſuy: The Remedy muſt be 4e. | 
teken faſting, and the Bottle ſhook befure the Wine be pour'd * 
out of it into the Glaſs, atter which it muſt immediately be 
taken; for the ſpace of four Hours after which, the Patient 
muſt whol'y abſtain trom either eating or drinking. 

It muſt be taken twenty one Days without Intermiſſion, at ic te 
but if it offends the Stomach, it may be omitted one or two Days. be ober vd 

Whilſt the Patient is taking this Medicine, he muſt wear a during the 
Truſs Day and Night, and never ſit, but always remain ſtand- uſe of this 
ing or lying, and wk much: He is reſtrain'd from riding on Remedy, 
Horieback, in a Coach or Chariot, but muſt always go on foot 
or in a Boat, and avoid all manner of Exceſs either by the 
Mouth or otherwiſe. 

He muſt wear his Truſs Day and Night for three Months 
after taking this Medicine. 

He muſt not mount on Horſeback 'till three Months after, 
and when he does, mutt till wear his Truſs, becauſe tis 
thought that the Parts neceſſarily require Confirmation, 

The common Rule directs the Deſcription of the Diſcaſe, 
before the preſcribing a Remedy; but the Hiſtory of the Prior 
of Cabrieres has drawn us into an alteration of that Method; 
and indeed it 1s not of any importance whether the Medicine 7 
zgainſt Hernia's be at the beginning or end of this Diſcourſe, 
ſince either will be equally advantageous to the Publick. 

The Hernia' s, commonly called Burſtings, Deſcents or Fal- Of the Na- 
lings of the Inteſtines, are Tumours in the Groins or Scrotum, ture of 5 
torm'd by the Iateſtine and Epiploon gliding into thoſe Parts. Hernia's. 

This Deſcription ſuits thoſe Hernia's occaſion'd by the Parts, 
but not thoſe reſujting from Humours; for there are ſeveral 
— — them, the diſtinction bet wixt which we ſhall im medi- 
atcly fix. 

All the Tumours of the Scrotum are either Hernia's, or In- 
piſlkumes, The firſt are of three Species, wiz. the Enterocele, 
the Eprplocele, and the Enterapiploce'e, and the other relate to 
the five principal ones, which ate the H;drocele, the Pneumato- 
cele, the Sarcocele, the Cyrcocele, and the Humerale : So that 
ſame of theſe Tumours are real Hernia's, but relemble Impoſ- 
tumes; ot this fort are the three firſt, and the other three are 
real Impoſtumes, but ſeem to be Hernia's, of which kind are 
the ſi / e laſt, 
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All theſe Diſeaſes have each of them their Signs, which eit. 
cover, and diſtinguiſh them trom one another, and with which 
the Chirurgeon muſt be acquainted, in order to prevent his 
miſtaking them, and dire& him to apply the proper Opera. 
tions to each of them: When I have examined them one afler 
another, I will ſhew you the Operations requiſite to their 
Cure, 

Etymology I begin then with the Enterocele, which Word is deriy'4 
of Entero- from Enteros, which ſignifies Iateſtine, and Kele, deſcent ; ſo thy 
cele. this Infirmity is a deſcent or falling of the Iateſtine, which we 
commonly call an Hernia, 
Two ſorts There are two forts of Enterocele's, the one perfect, as when 
of them the Inteſtine falls into the Scrotum, when tis a true Enterocyls , 
and the other an imperfect one, which is when that Organ 
ſtops in the Groin, end produces a Tumuur like a Bu, when 
tis call'd a Brebonocele. 

This Infirmity is always occaſion'd by ſome violent Strein; 
it happens either by the Rupture or Dilatation of the Peritins. 
um, whence we obſerve it in Children that have cried exc-{. 
ſively, thoſe Women who are in a very hard Labour, and Men 
which carry heavy Burdens, by reaſon that the Inreſtines being 
extremely preſsd endeav our to eſcape in the Productions of the 
Peritonæum. 

Hernia's frequently happen either by the Rupture, or bie 
dilatation of the Peritenaum, as we have juſt hinted ; when the 
Peritonaum is broken, the Inteſtine falls all at once into the 
Purſes of the Teſticles, where it produces a great Tumour, 
but alſo returns to its Place with the fame facility with which 
it fell; but when this Membrane only ſtretches and extends it 
ſelf inſenſibly, the Inteſtine falls by low degrees, gently plid. 
ing downwards by means of the dilatation of the Peritore. 
um, Which is the common involucrum of the lower Ven er, 
and alſo frequently ſtops at the Groia, and does nur fall into 
the Scrotum. | 

Of the de- The Epiplocele is a Tumour proceeding from the deſcent 
ſcent of the ot a Parc of the Epiploon or Onentum, in one of the dilatations 
Epiploon in of the Peritonaum; this Word is compos'd of Epiplooy which 
the dilata- fiznifies that fat Caul which floats on the inteſtines, and trom 
tion of the Kele, deſcent. : 3 
Perito. The Hernia occaſion'd by the Epiploon is neither ſo large, ſo 
Baum, aintul, nor does it preſs downwards fo hard as that caus'd by 
the Iateſtine. But yet 1 have ſeen one in a Youth at Verſaille; 
as big as a Fiſt, on which Mr. Felix and my ſelf immediately 
erform'd the Operation, by rraion the Part requir'd a ipeedy 
reduction, the Paticut being afflicted with the fame Symptoms 
which are caus d by the Sifffucartion cf the Inteltine, We found 
the greateſt Part of the Epiploon inclos'd in this Tumour, and 
purified by its long ſtay there, and we were oblig'd to bind, 


and extirpate it, as this Qperation requires. : 
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The Enter cœpiplocele is an Hernia caus'd by both the Inteſtine Herxia“s 
and Ep iploon, wich in this Caſe jointly quit their Place and fall compor'd 
into the Scrotum; the Erymology which I have repreſented to of the two 
you of Enterocele, and Epiplocele, without any difficulty, will former. 
make you comprehend whence the Name of this compound 
Hernia is deriv'd, 

This Hernia raiſes a larger Tumour than the reſt, becauſe pro- 
duc'd by more Parts, and is befides more trequent; for when 
the Inteſtine lips down, the Epiplooz which covers it, and 
which eaſily ſtretches, almoſt always accompanies it, 

Theſe three forts of Hernias happen equally on the right y de 
ard left ſides, and ſometimes on both together; ſome affirm xy;,1p,,j 


that the Epiplocele falls ottner on the Jett than on the right moſt fre- 


ſide, becaule, ſay they, the Epiploon being fix'd to the bottom quently is en 
of the Sromach, deſcends lower on that fide than the other, gy, 16 ſide. 
and conſequently may more eaſily enter in the dilatation of the 

Feritonæum 

The Cauſes cf all deſcents are the ſame. viz. Rupture 2nd 
Dilatation: But there are Signs by which they are diftidpuiſh'd 
both at the Time of their falling out, and that of their re-entry. 

The Enterocele, or if you pleaſe, the Part which forms that Tu- p,, 
mour, burſts out impetuouſly and all at once; and returns in Signs of 
the ſame manner, when dc xtrouſly puſh'd back, and at its en- % Tyre 
trance makes a murmuring Noiſe, which diſcovers that *twas „ies, 
the Inteſtine which was fall'n our : On the contrary, the Epi- 

plecele is lowly produc'd, and the Epiploon does not return to its 

Place without Pain, but without any Noiſe, We know that 

tis an Enterœpiplocele, when after the reduction of the Inteſtine, 

which we know by the murmuring Noiſe it makes, the Tu- 

mour only diminiſhes, but does not wholly diſappear, 

In this Caſe the, Chirurgeon deduces his Prognoſtic from Wheyce the 

two Particulars; the Age of the Patient, and the Nature of Prognoſtic 
the Deſcent : If he is a young Man, he may promiſe a Cure; to be drawn. 
but if advanc'd in Years, there is little hopes of Succeſs in at- 
tempting this Diſeaſe : And accordingly we daily ſee Children 
and young People cur'd ; whilſt a Man once turn'd of Thirty 
is oblig'd to bear his deſcent the reſt of his Life. When an 
Hernia 1s but ſmall, or recent, and proceeds ſolely from dilata- 
tion, 'tis curable ; but when 'tis old, or large, and occaſion'd by 
the Rupture of the Fibres, tis but very ſeldom cur'd : | have 
ſeen ſome as big as a Hat-block, which were incurable, and *tis 
from ſuch Deſcents, or Ruptures, that the common Notion a- 
riſes that when a Man is once burſten he can never be cuf'd. 
Thoſe who are afflicted with theſe Infirmities, which are moſt 
commonly call'd mn France Hergnes, being almoſt always peeviſh 
and out of Humour, have imparted the name ot Hergneux to 
moroſe and inſociable Pe ple. 

The Chirurgeon's Buſineſs is ſpeedily to relieve the Patients 
aMifted with this Infirmity: The firit thing which he is to 
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do, is to lay the Patient on his Back, his Head ſomewhat love 


than his Ruttocks. his Thighs and Knees half bent; then with 
the five Fingers of one Hand he groſps the Fu mour, and gently 
preſſi g it, thrufts back the Parts which were fallen out ot their 
Place: He mult avoid al! Precipi ation, it being much better 
to ſpend a long Time in the thruſting back the Pirts, than to 
hurt them in the Jexrſt by a haſty Reduction. As foon as the 
Inteſtive and Epiploon are reſtor'd to their Places, the Patient is 
freed from Pain: But *tis not enough that the Operator has fi- 
niſh'd thi: Reduction, which the Patient himſelt frequently dues; 
He muſt prevent its falling out again, and clſ- the Pailage tor 
the future, if poſſible. 

The moſt certain Way of compaſſing this End is by Bandage, 
without which we cannot hope tor any Cure ; wheretore one 
ought to be adapted ro the Age and Bulk of the Patient o whom 
tis to be ap pl j d. Obſerve, that in buritings accompanied with 
Luxat ions, the Chirurgeon muſt begin with reducing the diſ. 
plac'd Parts, and then cut out Bands; tor if he ſhould epin 
with the Preparation of his Apparatus, the Patient would ſuffer 
by waiting for the Reduction, which would aug ment the dith- 
culty, as well with regard to the Deſcents, as the Luxations 
woich ovght not in the h aſt to be delay'd. 

We leave the Patient laid in the fime Poſture as when the 
Hernia was reduc'd, It he has any Hair on the Part, it muſt 
be ſhorn off with the Razor A, befote the Application of the 
Flaiſter ; then take a bit of Leather cut triangular B;, in order 
to fit the ludentute of the Groin, and pread i“ wirh the Save 
contra Ri pturam, hertatter deſcrib'o; then prepare the Bol. 
ſter C, or the fame Figure, but a little larger, becauſe it mull 
always reach beyond the Edges ot the PlLitiers, and have ready 
a Linen Baud D, about four Ells long, and of the breath uf 
two Fingers: theſe three things thus prepar'd, the Pl ailer 
is to be laid on the Rings ot the Muſcles of the Ad men, 
thro* which the reduc'd Parts piſs'd when they bur (t but; then 
lay on the Bolſter, which muſt be very thick, iu order to 
preſs the harder, and n- xt take the Band. one End of which 
place on the oppolite Thigh to that on which is the Hers, 
Then having roll'd it over the Belly and Groin which is aftcct- 
ed, turn it about the Thigh on the {ame hide, next remount- 


in it betwixt the Tetticles and the Thigh, roll it over the ſame 


Gioin, making with it a ſort of Crots, and guiding it to tne 
Hip on the lame five, run it circularly about the whole Body, 
in order to return and paſs it over the ſame Hip where it be- 
gan, and trace out the ſame Way delcrib'd by the precedent 
Gircumvolution : Continue the Bandage in this manner to the 
end of the Band, which faſten ſecurely where-ever it falis, It 
mult be obſery'd, that this Bandage ought to be a little tign!, 
that it may hold wel, and that we ſtick a Pin at every roll.ng 


or circumvolution Which paſſes ever the Buſter, as weil for 
| the 
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the faſtening and ſecuring the Bandage, as to hinder the falling 
of the Bolſter when the Patient walks; to this end the Chirur- 
gon muſt provide himlelt with ſeveral Pins on the Cuſhion E; 
this manner of binding is called the Inguinal Bandage, from in- 
guen which ſiguifies the Groin. 

When the Deſcent or Burſting is of both ſides. aft r the How 10 
reduction is accompliſſid on each fide, the Chirurgeon lays on treat the 
two Plaiſters, and two Bolſters of the ſame Shape as the pre- Hern 91 
ced nt, He then t tes the Band or Feller F, rolled * both both jid 5, 
ends, being 11x Ells long, and as broad ae the former : He a- 
plies it towards the end in the midele af the Spins Dorſz, then 
guiding the two ends one towards the right, and the other 
towards the | fr, in order to make the circular Bindape, he 
draws them over the Pubes, aud thence rolling exch af them 
over one of the Groins, and ſurrounding the Thigh on its re- 
ipeRive fide, he returns or reaſcends above the ſame Groin 
where it croſſes ; then returning, both make a new circular 
Bondage, then they repaſs over the Groins. as they did the 
fie Time, which courſe is continued *till the Chirurgeon 
comes to the end of his Band ; this is called the doble inquinal 
Bandage. 

heſe Bandages, tho' fimple. frequently cure hi dren; but pradtice 
when thry -re at the Breaſt, or are not fer come to be clean- wh re. 
ly, they muſt be chang'd every Day ; the Chirurgeon then gard 15 
thews the Perſon who has the care of the Child how to make ſucbing 
them, and it ſhe Co's not ſuffer it to cry, ſhe will cure it as Children. 
well as a Chirurgeon, 

Elder Children which begin to go, require a firmer Ban- The Mufh- 
Gage; and to them we uſe that calld the Muſhroom G, which room Ban- 
has that name given it by reaſon th-t its principsl Part is dage ap- 
ſhap'd like a anſhroom H, which is made of Pear-tree or Box. phy d to 
We apply the back of this Muſhroom exactly on the right of older Chil- 
the defcerit, where it ie ſtay'd by circular Bandage made of greg. 
Linen or Fuſtian, when holcing very faſt the two ends which 
pals betwixt the Purſ-: of the Teſticles and the Thigh, to pre- 
vent its ſlipping up, the whole being faſten'd by 1:nall Point; 
or Laces, of a Sz: and Shape propor tion'd to the Subject; 

7 the deſcent is Gout le, 3 fecord Maſhroom muſt be appiy'd. 
wach muſt be faſteu'd on the ſame manner with the for- 
mer. 

Thoſe who are ſtror ger and ſtir much, require a B.ndage Of Truſſer 
which bolas yet taſter; which occHDονͥd the Invention of thoſe for adult 
vt Steel, which we cail Truſſes; you ſce vie mark'd I, They Perſons. 
are made of a foig's steel Hoop, beaten, and flatted, whicn 
ſurrounds three ioviths of the Body, ard whoſe extremity, 
which is to be plac's on the INefcers, is enlarged In form ot 
an Eicutcheon, from whence it draws its French Name oft 
Brajer; this Steel Huop is lined with Corton, incios'd in Cha- 
mois Leatuer, tht it may not bort the Bocy, And b. czuſe 
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this Circle does not compaſs the whale Body, 'ris eked out 
with a Leather Strap provided with ſeveral little Holes to faſten 
it to the Eſcurcheon, where there is a Steel Point, which en- 
tring one of the ſaid Holes, cloſes ir more or leſs according a 
is found neceſſary : Behind this Bandage is ſe ed a Branch made 
of double Cloth, which paſſing betwixt the Thigh and the 
Purſe of the Teſticles, is alſo faſten'd to the Eſcutcheon as well 
as the Strap. | 

The Em- Several Perſons at Paris employ themſelves ſolely in the Cure 
{oy of Her- of Hernia's, and the making of theſe Bandages, whence they 
niary Chi- are called Herniary Chirurgeons; they are admitted at St. Coſme, 
rurgeons, Where they are obliged ro make a fort ot Maſter-piece before 
they work for the Publick : Some of them are ve:y able Men, 
to whom even feveral Chirurgeons apply themſelves for theſe 
ſorts of Bandapes; but in the Country there is no ſuch Cor- 
venience ; wherefore the Chirurgeon ought to be iaſtructed in 
the Structure of theſe forts of Machincs, when he cannot haye 

them from any Body elle. | 
Feaſons for Some ot thele Bandapes have the Eſcuicheon broader, and others 
the di verſi- Jonger ; the firſt are for thoſe which are fat, and the ſecond 
ty of iruſſes. for lean Perions : Some have the double Eſcutcheon, K, made tor 
thoſe afflicted with the Deſcent on both ſides. To conclude, 
there are Bandages, which, by the help of two or three Joints, 

fold like a Pocket two four Rule, 
Cond eni- The Application of theſe Inſtruments is eaſy, thoſe who 
ence of wear them growing by Cuſtom to take them off and put them 
thiſe Ma- on without any Pain, But one eſſential Circumſtance mult be 
chines. obſerved, that is not to put on this Bandage before the Deſcent 
is wholly re-entred; for it a Part of the inteſtine or Epiploou 
ſhould remain in the Groin, the Truſs would bruiſe or hurt 
it, and draw on Pain, Inflammation, and perhips a Gay- 

=—_  - 

An extra- lt ſometimes happens, that from the Birth no more than 
diary One of the Teſticles is deſcended into the Scrotum, the other re- 
Caſe to be " Malning in the Groin, where it makes a ſmall Tumvuur, which 
o rred. the Relatjons perceiving, apply to the Chirurgeon, taking it 
| for a burſting. *Tis his Duty to examine this narrowly ; for 
it he ſhould endeavour to force the Teſticle into the Cavity of 
the Abdomen, or ſhould preſs it by Bandage, he would cauſe hor- 
rible Pains, which might be attended with very miſchievous 

Conſequences, 5 
Of Strirg There has been in our Time invented A fort of Spring Bat- 
dages, L, ſo called from their having a Spring taſtened to the 
Eſcutcheon, which puſhes the Cuſhion againſt the Part on which 
tis placed, Thole A8 make uſe of this fort of B.udayes af- 
firm, that the bending of the Thigh makes a deep angle in 
the Groin, which prev:nis the common Bandage reftiag on 
the Deſcent, and that this Inconvemence is reinegdie by the 
Spring, which conti ualy and almost always cqually profis 
. 9 
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on that Place: Which was the Reaſon that the Prior of Ca- 
brieres forbad ſitting. and ordered his Patients to keep them- 
ſelyes always ſtanding or lying, in order to avoid the falling of 
the Inteſtine occafion'd by the bending of the Thigh: But yer 
this new Bandape is ſcarce at all in uſe, 'Tis the famous Bleg- 
ny, who is ſaid to be their Inventor: Thar Name alone, which 
is but roo well known, makes us ſufficiently remember how 
indefatigable that Man was, and how many Attempts he made 
to eſtabliſh himſcif in the World: To attain which end, hay- 
ing placed one of the principal Parts amongit thoſe who un— 
poſe on the Publick. I will here in a few Words give you his t 

Having for ſome Years been Clerk of the Company at Sint 
Coſme, where he every Day heard Chirurgical Diſcourſes in the 
Acts there performed, he believed he knew as much or more 
than the Maſters which compoſed them: He then got a Privi- 
lege, lodged hiinſelf in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and mar- 
ried a Midwif-, He ſet up at bis Haviration, Medicinal and 
Chirurgical Cop ſerences, in which he ſometimes aJvertiſed the 
Auditors of ſome Secrets of his own Invention; the C-rners 
of the Streets were covered with Bills, which informed all Pa- 
ris of Eitxirs, Perfume Boxes, and wonderful Coffee Pots, with 


which he pretend-d to do Miracles. He found acceſs to Mon- 
ſieur Daquin, firſt Phyſician to the King, who made uſe of 


him to deſcribe the Remedy againſt Agues of Monſieur Tal- 
bot, an Engliſhman, to whom the King gave a conliderable Sum 
of Money to publiſh his Secret, He obtained of the Chancel- 
lor a Privilege, to cauſe to be printed every Month a Journal 
cf all the extraordinary Events which happened in Phyſick and 
Chirurgery, as well in France as foreign Countries, But this 
Privilege, which another would have profited by, and which 
really was uſcful, he was deprived of, for abuſing it to the 
writing of Invectives againſt, and lacerating the Reputation of 
Authors. He had obrained Leave to purchaſe the Charge of 
Chirurgeon in ordinary to Monſieur : But within a few Years 
after, his Character being known, he was ordered to deſiſt. 
At laſt, very well knowing that the Art of Chirurgery dues 
not content it ſelf with Words, but requires real Pet forman- 
ces, he imagined that he ſhould better ſucceed in Pnyſick: He 
then took out a Diploma tor Doclor of that Faculty at Caen, 
and with the Character of Phyfi-12an, ſtampt a Value on his 
Talent which be had of deceiving the World. He undertook 
to revive an Order of the Holy Spirit, formerly eſtabliſhed at 
Montpelier, he wore the Croſs, caus'd himſe't to be called 
the Chevalier de Blegny, and ſued thoſe at Law, who he be- 
lieved to have uſuiped the Revenues ſettled on that Order, 
But all theſe ways proving unſucceſsful, he hired a Houle at 
Pincour, in order to eliablith a ſort ot Hoſpital for foreign Pa- 
tients, where, tor a certain daily Sum, they were to be 10dp'd, 
aurs' d, dreſs'd and phy ſick d: Bur the King being intorm'd, 
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that it was only a Pretext to cer the Debaucheries acted there, 
granted a Warrant to ſeize him; he was then clapt into For. 
Levtque, and ſome time afterwards conducted to the Caſtle of 
Angers, where he remain'd Priſoner for ſeven or eight Years : 
About four Years ſince he got our, and after having run to 
Italy, came and died at Avignon. He was a very well made 
Man. always very neat in his Dreſs; he ſpoke and wrote fly. 
ently, was very ſtudious, inventive and labotious; and if he 
had made a good Uſe of the advantageous Talents which Na— 
ture had endued him with, he had not come to ſuch an unhap. 
End. 
Deſcription a” promis'd you the Deſcription of the Plaiſter which muſt he 
of an expe- applied to Hernia's, which, as it runs in Charas's Diſpenſatory, is 
rienc'd as follows: I recite it here to fave you the trouble ot Jook- 
Plaiſler for ing for 1 elſewhere. 
Hernia's. Take and flea Eels, and having waſh'd the Skins in Lime. 
| Water. decoct them over a ſlow Fire, in a clear Lye mage of 
common Aſhes, 'till they become wholly diffulv'd, and reduced 
to a Glue, which ſtram thro* a Hair-fieve : After having 
weigh'd out four Ouncrs, put that quantity in an Earthen- 
glaz d Pot, to which thiee Ounces and an half of Gum-Am- 
moniac diffolv'd in Vineger, ſtrain'd and thicken'd, with three 
Drachms of Salt, otherwiſe call'd Sugar of Lead, the fame quan- 
tity of the Calx of Tin, as well as a like weight of the Hzm1- 
tites or Blood-ſtone, reduc'd to a fine Powder; toil all theſe 
Inpredients over 2 Now Fire, inceſſantly ſtirring them with a 
wooden Spacula till they acquire the conſiſtence of a Salve, ad- 
ding at laſt half an Ounce of diftilVd Oil of Myrrh. 


Tho* we have the Compoſition of ſeveral excellent Plaiſters 


Experi- for the cure of Hernia s, there appeared at Court a Woman 
ments made nam'd Mademoiſelle Devaux, Widow to one of our Cbirurge- 
at 19e In- ons at Paris, which lived near the Croix du Tiroir, and pre- 
valids of tending to have found amongſt her Husband's Papers the Com- 
Mader:.oi- poſi ion of an infallible Pl.itter tor Hernia's, addreis'4 her («lf 
ſelle De- to Meſſieurs Fagen Felix, ang Boam: They mention'd it to 
vaux's Plat- the King, and ſhe was ſent to the Invalides to make Experi- 
fer. ments ©t her Plaiſter. On the favourable Reporr which was 
made of it, which teſtiſied that ſeveral hid been cur'd by it, 
the King gave her four hundred Fiſtoles, and Montienr de Bar- 
b:ſjenx five hundted Livres Penſhon to cure the Soldiers in the 
Invalids which ſhould bs found to be afflicted with this trou- 
bleſeme Infir iv. 
don't give you the Compoſition of this Plaiſter, becauſe I 
don't know it; but it was no more effectual than ail the reſt 
invented tor Hernda's unlels fultatn'd by Bandage. 
Several an- Our Ancellors, nat content with depending on Bandages for 
cient Oje- the Cure, or at le? palnating rehet of Hrraa's, have ſought 
ration or sfter it in Chirurgicai Operatzons, 2mongſt which they ve- 
H rniz's liey'd they had ciicoyer'd three or fowr forts, each of which 
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F Chirurgical Operations. 


ie worſe than the other, an all of them are abandon'd by good 
Chirurgeons, and at preſent are practis'd by none bu: pretend- 
inp Quacks, who are not much conceru'd at the conſequences 
of their Operations, I will ſhew you the manner propos'd for 
their performance, not our of deſign that you ſhould reduce it 
to practice, for I am certain you will cond-mn them; but be- 
cauſe a Chirurgeon muſt be acquainted with both the Good and 
n of his Prof: ſſion, in order to follow the firſt, and avoid the 
of who believes himſelf to have met with the beſt ſucceſs, 
ſays, that with the ffrarght Inciſron-Knife M, the Chirurgean 
muſt make an Inciſion lengthways in the Groin, following the 
road made by the Spermatic Veſſels ; that with the Myrtle- 
Leaf N, (whoſe end 1s like a Lancet to lance the Gums, to 
make uſe of in caſ- of Neceſſity) having diſcover'd the Di- 
Iatation of the Peritonaum which incloſes them, it muſt be ſewed 
theo“ the whole lenpth, in manner of the Skinner's or Furrier's 
«ture, with the ſtraight Needle O, threaded with a wax Thread: 
By which means tie pretended that this too much dilated Pro- 
quction is contracted, and the ſlipping out of the Inteſtine hin- 
der'd, The Inventor of this Operation ſtil'd it unblameable, be. 
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Firſt Ope- 


cavſe it preſerves the Veſſels and Teſticule intire: He alſo calls ration, and 
it the Royal Operation, becauſe that conſerving the Parts, it ts Incon- 


leaves the Teſticle at liberty to perform its Function, 
to furniſh the King with Subjects, I have never ſeen this Ope- 
nion perform'd, nor do I believe the Practice of it to be eaſy ; 
for | cannot imagine that “ is poſſible to contract the Dilatation 
of the Peritonæum with the fame facility that we can the Fin. 
ger of a too large Glove, Thewenin himſelt, who has given us 
the Deſcription of this Operation, owns that tis difficult and 
ub ject to a Relapſe, 

Others are perſuaded that *rvrould be better to proceed to 


which is weniencies. 


The Golden 


an Operation cal'd the Golden Stich, but this is not charg'd Stitch. 


with tewer Difficulties than the precedent ; you ſhall be Judges 
of them, They will have the Patient laid on a Table with his 
Head lower than his Buttocks, which done, they oblige us to 
make a tranſverſal Incition in the Groin, deep enough to diſ- 
cover the Spermatic Veſſels contain'd in the lengthening Ex- 
tenſion of the Peritonaum, and yet avoiding the hurting them, 
then to take the curve Needle P, provided with a Handle, 
and threaded with Gold Wire Q, in order to pals thro' beloyy 
the Veſſels and the Production or Dilatation; when having un- 
threaded the Needle the Gold Wite is to be turn'd two or 
three turns with the Pincers R, taking care that it does not 
preſs too hard on the Veſſels, and that it allow the Courſe of 
the Blood in their Cavities: Ihe Extremities of rhe Thread 
ere to be cut with the Inciſtve Torceps S, and turn'd back in or- 
der to be left in the Wound, car: being taken that the part of 
the W.,re turn d back warus, don't hurt the Parts; they wil have 
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us endeayour to cicatriſe the Wound with Gold Wire in i: 
telling us that the ſaid Wire often falls of ir ſelf, and that the h. 
Wound being cicatris'd the Patient is perfectly cur'd of the gc 
Hernia, f 
Lead. re Thoſe who ſubſtitute Leaden Wire inſtead of that of Gold Iu 
may be ſub. believe they do better, alledging thar Lead is of a kindly Nature I . 


ſtituted in- with regard to Men, and that not being ſo ſharp as Gold Wire, 
ſtead of it may remain in the Wound without hurting it. ge 
Gold. Both theſe Wires are diſlik d by ſome, who will haye v, IM 


And Hemp- make uſe of a courſe Hempen-thread waxed, to be paſs'd twice MW or 
en-Thread around the Veſſels without prefling them hard, and that having th 
inſtead of tien chem, and cut the Thread near the Knot, we leave it in the 7 
Lead Wire, Wound at leaſt'“ till ir be cicatris'd. | 

Ihe \flerters of theſe Operations aſſirm, that the Gold o th 


Two Acci- Leaden Wires, or Hempen-threa cloſing the Pro ſuction of the W 
dents to he peritonaum, hinder the Inteſtire or Epiploon from falling down th 
fear d in rhcere, and theretore ought to be pructis'd on all Hernia occy. br: 
theſe Ope- ſioned by Dilatation. But ſince we are allow to r-Ae& on al 
rattons. their Operations, we take the liberty to mention to very mil. E 

chievous Conſcquences which may poſſibly a' tend them, whe. WI 

ther the Wire be left in, or comes out ot the Wound. Tt 


; The fie { is, that in any Strain the lateſtine finding the Ri du 

The Firſt of the three Muſcles of che Abdomen ſufficiently dilated 44 be 
low it to burſt out, may ſtick betwixt the Ligature and the T. 

Rings, and there occaſion an imperfe& Hernia, and alſo a Suf. 

tocation; and tho' the Ligature ſhould be made as near the 0. 

Rings as poſſible, as theſe Authors preſcribe, violent Efforts miy the 

— preſs this — and forcing it downwards, leave the the 

arts at their Liberty to fix themſelyes in the Lodging which W 


they have already made. Hz 

Second In- The —— which will — happen if the Wire P 
convenients cone OW o ˖ © ound, 1s that tae V en! $ mult have been cut, "ul 
and con{-quentiy their Communication with rhe Teſticle being the 

wholly interrupted, tae Man is gelt and depriv'd of the Power of WM W. 


Generation, without any abſolute neceſſity tor it; which ren- kn, 
ders theſe Operations pernicious, and ought to prevent the Chi- tie! 
nurgeon's ever putting them in Practice. 

The Aſſerters ot the Operations have farther refin'd on them, not 
Another and there are {ome who, in order to (pare the lnciſion made ro fre 
Operation. gifcover the Production of the Peritonaum. make uſe of the Ml per 
crooked Needle T, threaded with the courſe Hempen-thread wel 0 
Wax d, and having pats'd this Needle thro near the Ringe Fri 
below the Production or Dilatation of the Periconaum, keep tie Te 
two ends of the Thread on a ſmall Buliter V, and cloſe or ihe 
tight it from time to time, till the ſaid Thread has cut thro' fi 0 
all that is graſp, and fails of it ſelf : This Operation is not YOu 
leſs to be blam'd than the precedent ones, by reafon it cus; 
and deſtroys the Veils winch render the Telticies fir tor Ge 
neration. 
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But notwithſtanding all this, a Perſon of the firſt Quality 
ptely introduc'd at Court one of theſe Operators, and ho- | 
noured him with his Protection. brogs ot bim as of a Man | 
of incomparable Skill in the cure of Burſtinps : But in ſtrict | 
Juſtice ſuch Empirics really deſerve an cxcmplary Puniſh- 

. Authors tell us, that we may cure Deſcents by Chirur- r5urth O. 

pery (WO Ways, firſt by preſerving the Teſticle, and ſecondly by peration as 

taking off that Part: With regard to the firſt they propoſe four much to be 

or five Operations, which 1 have juſt ſhewn you ; but can condemn*'d 

they be ſaid to preſerve the Teſticle by depriving it of its as the reſt. | 
ctions ? | 

Erbe ſecond is by taking off the Teſlicle, which they do in | 

the following manner. They make an Inciſion in the Groin, | 

which diſcoyers the Veſſels, and paſſing the Finger below it, 

they force out at the Wound the Teſticle wrapt up in its Mem- 

branes, they then tie the Veſſels as near the Rings as poſſible, 

and then cut them half a Finger's breadth below the Li-acure, i 

lezving the end of the Thread long enough to draw it out i 

when Nature ſeparates it, in curing the Wound the ordiaary way. 

This Method certainly prevents the Hernia ever being again pro- | 

duc'd; but the number of thoſe Men is very ſmall who would 

be cured of this Infirmity at the expence of the loſs of their 

Teſticles. 

The 1:merant Operators are dextrous in the ſeparating of theſe Addreſs of 
Organs without the Spectstors ever perceiving it, they make ſome Ope- 
the Ligature of the Veſſels before they draw the Teſticle out of rators in 
the Scrotum, and with their little Finger run below the Veſſ-ls hiding the 
which they have cut, they force it out, and hide it in their Teſticle 
Hand, in order to ſteal it into their Purſes unſeen : We have which they 
known one of theſe Operators who fed his Dog with nothing ſeparate, 
but Teſticles, thet Animal always lying under the Bed, or under 
the Table near his Maſter, waiting for the Juſcious Morſel, with A Dog fed 
which he was repai'd immediately after its extirpation, un- with Teſti- 
known to the Spectators, who would bave ſworn that the Pa- tes. 
tient bad all his Parts. 

The Teſticles are Parts fo neceſſary to Man, that he ought 
not to be depriv'd of them on any other account than the moſt 
preſling Neceſſity: Wherefore we concemn thoſe forts of O. 
perations, as contrary to both human and divine Laws : They 
would yet indeed be more excuſabiy perform'd on 2 Monk or 
Prictt, which would prefer being cured of an Hernia to his 
Teſticles, which ought to be of little uſe to him, and he would 
thence draw two Advantages; firſt that thoſe Organs would 
no longer torment him, aud ſeconaly the being cur d of a grie- 
vous Diſte mper. 
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FicuRE XXII. Of She BUBONOCELE 


Of the Bu- HE Bubonocele is a Tumour in the Groin, which has tit 
bonocele Figure of a Bubo, and comes in the ſame Place where they 
ard its E- do. Its Name is deriv'd from Voxvon which ſignifies Cr 
iy mology. and Kele, Hernia or Deſcent, ſo that this Tumour reiembies a 
Bubo, aid is realy a Hernia. 
Difference The Chirurgen muſt not he deceiv'd in the Jacgmer! 
berwixt a which he is to make of theſe Tumours, for it he ſhould mi- 
Bubono- take a Bubonocele for a Bubo, and expecting to find it ch 
cele and à with Matter ſhould open it, he would kill the Patient: Where 


Bubo. fore he muſt examine the In:iſp-fition, obſerving that a Be 
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en:nes by flow degrees, and a Bubonccele all at 0+ ce, and alſo 
forming bimfelt whether th? Patient has a Fernia, and whe- 
ther he has not ſome way ſtran'd hmielf. It he artentively 
remarks the Accidents which accompany theſe Infirmities, he 
will find that the Br:bonocele is accompanied with violent Pains, 
with Vomitings which go not ceale as long as the Tumour 
contivucs, and alſo that what the Patient brings up has the 
ſmell of fæculent Matter, witch does not happen in caſe of a 
Bu90. 

The World has given the name of Miſerere to theſe ſorts of 
Infirmities when in their Paroxyſme, becaute the Patients are 
then real Objects of Pity, and move Compaſſion: They require 
a very ipee'ly Heip, which we apply our ſelves ro procure, by 
endeavouring to force back into the Belly the Part which is fal- 
Jen out, and Which occaſions this Tumour. To compaſs which 
we mult try to reduce it as we do other Hernia's ; which it we 
cannot do, the Patient muſt be plac'd with his Head downwards, 
2nd puſhing back the Tumour with more addreſs than violence, 
we muſt force it in again; ſometimes by throwing cold Water 
en this Tumour, it has been 1educ'd. It belongs to the Chi- 
rorgeon to put in practice a] means poſſible to art in that end: 
But if all his Pains prove inc ffectual, he mult make uſe of the 
following Cataplaſime. 

Take common, and Marſh Mallows with their Roots, Melilot Preparati- 
and Camomile of each two Handfuls, about halt a Pint or ſome- on of a Ca- 
thing more of Linſeed bruiſed, fer them over a quick Fire, and taplaſme | 
make them boil very hard, *rill by the Decoction the Plants are proper for 
waſted, and the Water wholly conſumed, then paſs this Decoc- thi, Infir- 
tien thro* a Hair Steve; and when you have a ſufficient quan- pity, and 
tity, add a piece of freſh Butter, or Swwines Greaſe, the Oils of hw 70 ap- 
Lilies, of Camomile, and of the Roots of Fenugrec h, and then boil ply it. 
them to the contiftzace of a Cataplaſme. ; 

This Cataplaſ,1e, compos d oi emoilient Herbs, muſt be made 
very greaſy, that it may the better mollity and rel x it muſt 
be ſpread very thick, and leit twelve Hours on the Part, taking 
it off, and ſubſtituting a freſh one: The Chirurgeon mutt 
again try to reduce the Part, which frequently ſucceeds after 
the uſe of thele Cataplaſms, without beiug oblig d to come to 
Operation. 

Ir within the compaſs of two or three Days we cannot re- Danger of 
duce this Hernia, if the Pain and Vomitings augment rather the Patient 
than diminiſh, the Chirurgeon is to advertiſe the Patient of the when theſe 
danger which threatens him, and propoſe to him the Operation means are 
as the ſole way ot ſaving his Life: He muſt alſo, taking apart wnſucceſs- 
his Relations, thew them the danger in which he is, in order ful, 
to their adviſing him to ſettle the Aﬀairs of his Conſcience and 
Family, propoting to them the Operation as the only means of 
cu ing bim, if not iucui abie. 


When 
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The Opera- When a Chirurgeon has without hefitarion acquainted ne ele 
tion hen Patient that he mult of neceſſity reſolve to die, or undergo ths the 
neceſſary, Operation, there are none but will chooſe the Operation, . Ti 
are not willing to die; and tho' we are certain of ſufferin 2 

great Pains, we always prefer them to Death. I have ſen WM 1" 

ſome preſs the proceeding to it ſo hard, that they would no. Pa 

allow Time tor the Preparation of the Apparatus, and I hy Ml ci! 

found others ſuffer it with an Angelical Patience, which ſhews Ps 

that there is nothing that Men will not endure to protrad thy Ml th! 

„ laft Hour, | i 
Diſpoſition Hv fix'd the Time, and prepaid the Apparatus, ſuchu * 
of the Pa- you fee Engraven on the XXIId Plate, we move the Patient a) 
tient and to the edge of the Bed on the fide on which the Tumor i, WM bet 
Operator. and place 2 Cuſhion under his Buttocks; the Chirurgeon kite. : 
| ing by the Bed. and having plac'd a Servant at his right, te 
another on his left. he begins the Operation by taking u» th: WI ©* 

upper Skin of the Tumour, which he pinches, and cauſ-s tu P. 

Conduct be held by a Set vant, in order to cut it with the firaight Inci on Ti 
of rhe Ope- Knife \ ; he makes an Iaciſion two Inches long. then ſepa. Wt 
ration. ting the lips of the Wound with a Tooth- pick B, he rears th: tal 
Membranes which envelope the Tumour ; he is aſſiſted by his of 


two Apprentices, who by the aſſiſtance of the two bm . ” 
firuments C C, farther ſeparates the lips of the Wound ; lie he 
avoids here the making uſe of ſhazp Inſtruments, for fear at Ti 
hurting the Inteſtine, which is always very near theſe Mem- = 
branes : They ste yet ſometimes ſo hard, that he is oblig'dto WM 
cut them with the Penknife E. Then Patience is highly ne. WW 
ceſſary, and we mult proceed gently for fear of ruining all, if 
we pref$ on too haſtily ; tor "twill coſt no leſs than the Pai. of 
ent's Life, and the Reputation of the Chirurgeon, if he ſhould 1 
terce the Inteſtine. * 
Iſſuing out After having lacerated or diſſected theſe Membranes, we » 
of ſerous diſcover the Purſe which contains the Inteltine ; we open it * 
Humour, gently and with great Circumſpectian, making uſe of the Wi 


Tooth or Gum-picker, cr of the Penkniſe: The Chir urgeon 0 
Obſervati- muſt not be furpris'd, if after having a little open d it, he (ws WM} 7 
en in open- a ſort of ſerous Humour iſſue out, this Purſe almoſt always - 
mg the has it; I have oblerv'd ſuch a great quantity, that this Water T 
"Rope, ſometimes flew up to the Bed's Teſter. When the Liquor is 


come out, he introduces a Hollow robe F, in the Aperture 0 
which has made him a Paſſage, and wich the Seiſſars 1), one a 
branch of which is guided in the Channel of the Probe, he 1 
opens the ['urie its whole length, and then fees the Inteſtine - 
diſcover'd : He draws our as much again of the Inteſtine 3s is 7 
enter d in the Sack, that the Matters of which it is full, being oy 
contain'd in a larger ipace may facilitate the Introduction of „ 
that Entrail. Ke then takes the fame Probe F, which he uit en 
troduces into the Ring ot the Muic.es thro? which the luteſ- _ 


tine came out, and zailing it up, 1» that the Entrail be rot 
clogg d, 
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doeg d. he ſlides the Point of the curve Incijzon-Knife G, into Ef of 
the Channel of the Probe, and raiſing the Knite at the ſame cutting the 
Time, that he withdraws it, he cuts the edges of the laſt Ring, laſt Ring, 
which is that which occalion'd the Suffocation: In making this 

Incifion on it, he will hear a Noiſe, as tho' he was cutting of 
parchment, The Wound being cl-ar'd of the Probe and In- 

cifion- Knite, he feels with his Finger to examine whether the 

Paiſige be free, and well ciear'd of its Bridle ; then puſhing in 

the Inteſtine by little and little, he continues till he has reſtored 

it into the Cavity of the Belly, obſerving to thruſt chat in fic ſt 

which came out laſt : Then he tells the Patient, he muſt move 

a little towards the right and left, that by this Motion the In- 

teſtines may each of them reſume their ordinary Place. 

If no more than the Inteſtine be in the Tumour, the Opera- prag 
tion is finiſhed when that Part is reduce); but if the Epiploon hen the 
come out with it, it cannot accompany it in its Return to its Omentum 
Place; for if the Air come but for never ſo ſhort a ſpace of i, come our 
Time to the Zpiplcon it put rifies, and thit Part of it fo cor- irh the 
rupted muſt be extirpated ; to which Purpoſe the Chirurgeon Inteſtine. 
tikes a Thread, one end of which is paſſed through the Eye 
of a Needle, and with it binds that Part of the Epipioon which 
was in the Tumour ; and after having faſtened and knotted it, 
he runs the Needle through the Epifloon fo bound, that the 
Thread may not flip; then with the Scifſars he cuts off the 
Thiploen below the Ligature, and thruſts back that Part which 
is bound, that is, the ſound Part into the Abdomen with ut- 
moſt Diligence, | | 

The Chirurgeon muſt obſerve two Things in the Ligature xpw to cut 
of the Epiploon, Firſt, That in performing it, he draw forth % Epi- 

a ſufficient Part of that Resiculum, to perform it on a Part of it ploon. 

not yet corrupted by the Air. And ſecondly, That the Liga- 
ture being made, an end of the Thread about a Foot long be 
left to hang out of the Wound, in order to draw out the Knot 
when Nature ſhall have ſeparated it, 

All the Operations practited on the Bubouocele are not ſo ea- 


ly as that which I have been deſcribing, That Infirmity is fre- =— 
quently attended with Circumſtances which render u very diffi- 3 


cult; Adhæſion is one of the moſt troubleſome and painful, as % th 

| have ſometimes ſeen; and amongſt other Inſtances, in a Corn- 0 eſe 

Porter at Paris, who labour'd under an old neglected Hernia, * Na 

the Inteſtine taking up its Reſidence in the Scrotum, where by Feult. 

long Continuance, and the ordinary Viſciouſneſs of thoſe Parts, 

it was fix'd to the neighbouring Membranes, and by a freſh 

Strain another Part of the Inteſtines was ſlipt into the Rings 

of the Muſcles, and there occaſioned a Suffocation, which | 

oblged us to proceed to Operation. This laſt Gut being re- Relation of 

duced, I found the firſt ſticking very faſt : It muſt be diſſected a Caſe to 

with a Penknife to diſengage it, which I did with great Pati- that Pur. 

ence, for fear of opening the Inteſtine, I cut rather the Mem- poſe, © 
| | | brane 
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brane of the Scrotum, than that of the Paſſage, and at 1, 
ſucceeded, the Patient was cured, and was never again off} g. 
ed with any Deſcent durivg the reſt of bis Life, tho? he con. 
tinued a Corn-Porter. 
We are con- | performed this Operation on a Taylor's Wife in the Bae 4, 
vinced of Bel- air at Verſailles, in Preſence of Monſieur Moreau, fiſt Phy. 
the Reduc- ſician to the Dauphineſs ; the lnteſtine being reduced, I deſir'; 
tion of the him to put his Finger into the Wound, to fatisfy him that the 
Inteſtine, by whole was reſtored to its Place. Having dreſſed the Paticut, 
thruſting We went away together, and in our Return he told me thy 
eur Fingers the Woman would die. I 2sked him, on what he founded tigt 
into the Prognoſtic ? He anſwer'd, that the Inteſline was burſten, tor U 


| Inciſion. Finger ſmelt of fæculent Matter. But I aſſured him, that Eg. 


trail was intire, and that my Fingers ſmelt worſe than his, be. 
cauſe they had continued longer in the Wound ; and according. 
ly the Patient recover'd, and is at preſent in very good Heat“, 
tho? tis above fifteen Years fince ſhe underwent this Operation, 
Whence the This ill Scent proceeded from the moſt 1:quid of the fx:ul:n; 
all Scent in Matter, which being incloſed and preſſed iu the Inteſtine, paſſ::d 
the Wound. through the Pores, as through a very tine Sieve, and made thit 
ſtinking Impreſſiun which we perceived; but did not hinder 
the Recovery of the Patient. 
Why dan- There is one Misfortune to be fear'd in this Operation, that js, 
gerous to that frequently the Patient having ſtaid too long. we find the ln. 
defer this teſtine panpreen'd and putrified, ſo that it tears like wet Paper: 
Operation. Tims commonly happens to People of Quality, who long defer 
their Choice, by reaſon of the great number of Perſons depend- 
ing on them, who all propoſe their Remedies, which they will 
try before they ſubmit to Operation, which, by this Delay, be- 
Signs when comes uſeleſs, which the Chirurgeon ought to know by the 
118 £00 late. Rednels or Lividneſs of the Tumour, by the diminution ot the 
Patient's Strength, by Augmentation of the Symptoms, and by 
the long Date of the lufirmity. In this deplorabie C:1e the 
girurgeon muſt not undertzke the Operation, ſince ali Hopes 
ot Cure are paſt. | 
Two Cir- The Iuteſime ard Epiplom being returned into the Abdomen, 
cumſlances the Patient no longer feels any Pain, Kafe ſucceeds the Com- 
10 be ob- Plaints which we beard him betore utter, and in a Moment he 
ferved to taſtes the Fruit of the Operation, But before dreſſing him, 
compleas to Particulars are requiſite to be obſerved, in order to rendet 
the Opera- the Operation perfectly compleat. Firſt, To cut all the Mem- 
2 brancs which compoſed the Puife 3; and ſecondly, That it the 
H:rma was kallen from the Groin into the Scretum, that Part 
- mult be laid open its whole length, to prevent the Purſe grow- 
ing at its bottom to receive the Matter in the Time of Suppu- 
ration, 
All theſe Circumſtances obſerved, the Operation is finiſhed, 
Drefſmg of and the Wound is to be immediately drefled. The Chirurge- 
She Patient on then begins with the Tent H, which ter this fi: ſt Time, 3 
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well as the Pledgets, muſt be covered with Volks of Eprs 
mirgl-d with Oil. This Tent then muſt be thus capp'd, tut- 
ned to a String, I, and be large enough to occvpy tte Aper- 
ture of the Rings, and ro ob1ge us io force it in; he then 
with the ſmall Pledgets K K, fil's up the remaining Parts of 
the Inciſion. and covers it with the flat Fledyets L. I., he leys 
on the Plaiſter M, and over that the Bolſter N, which muſt be 
thick, the beiter to contain the Pert. le then embrocates 
the Belly and Puite of the Tefticles with Oil ot Koſcs contain» 
« in the Cup O. He applies the ſquare Boltter P ro the Belly, 
and the Jong one, Q. ſerves for a Truſs to the Scrum. Theſe 
Boliters muſt be moiſten'd in warm Wine, and the Bind R is ; 
o keep on all of them. The handage mult be 1aguial, tete m- Yaality of 
bling the Form ot a Spike, and its Circumvolutions muſt be hs Ban- 
made around the Body and Thigh, the Band re-aſcending be- 4e. 
rwixt the Thigh and the Purſes of the T: (ticles, like the Her- 
niary Bandage, and alſo from 4 Croſs on the Groin, and every 
Tine that it paſſes, muſt be faſten'd with a Pin to render it 
the firmer. | 
A Modern Author, who has written of Operations, adviſes Bandage to 
not to make the Bandage in this Place, but to draw the Thighs be very 
cloſe together, and faſten them with a ſmall Band czil'd the clofe. 
Garter, to prevent their opening, as we uſually do after cur- 
ting for the Stone, In this Caſe he talks like ſeveral learned 
Men, whoſe Thoughts ſuggeſt to them in their Cloſet Noti- 
ons which Practice deſtroys, and this is one of that number. 
It he had ſeveral Tim-s pertormeꝗ the Operation at preſent un- 
der cur Examination, or had even but a little reflected on bis 
ſeeing it done, he would have been convinced that the princi- 
pal Intention which we ought ro have, is to cloſe and bind the 
open Part well, that the Inteſtines and Epiplon, which have a 
Tendency to come out, may not again etcape; for if left co 
their Liberty but never ſo little, they burſt out again more ea- 
fly than before the Operation, becauſe the Riags Which are 
cut, ofen them a wider Paſſage, If in Lichotozwy we ouly 
apply a reſtraining Band ige, tis by reaſon we delign to let out 
the Clots of Blood, and the Gravel; but here we have a con- 
trary Task, which is to hinder thut which is return'd into the 
Body, coming out again, and nothing but Bandage anſwers this 
end. 
Tho' the Operation be well perform'd, and conſequently the Mierefor 
Vomitings ſhould cud, they yet frequently continue tome Days, Vomitings 
But the Chirurgeon ought not to be ſut priz -d it that happen, continue 
becauſe the periſtaltic Motion of the lateſtines tenuinæ to prels meme 
downwards what is contain'd in them, ben the Parts are in after the 
their natural State, take a contrary Courſe during their Suffo- Operation, 
cation, When the Paſſige being ſtopped, the contained Fæcu- 
lencies are forced upwards by an antiperiſtaltic Motion which 
continues ſome Days aiter th! — the Guts not having 
| 7 
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yet reaſſumed their Spring and natural Contractione. Some 
Operators make their Patients ſwallow leaden Bullets, but that 
Practice is dangerous; and 'tis much betrer to give them ſome 
Glaſſes of a laxative Ptiſan to turn out this excrementitious Mat. 
ter by the way wh ch it ought to paſs. This I have alway, 
given with Succeſs, and as foon as the Patient had a Stool, the 
Vemiting ceaſed : I am obliged for this Practice to Monjjeyr 
Moreau, firſt Phyſician to the Dauphineſi, whom I have fre. 
quently ſeen preſcribe it with Succeſs. 

Going to meet the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, we ſtaid ſome 
Time at Lions; in which Place Monſicur Pariſot, an able Chirur- 
geon of that City, performed the Operation of the Bubonreels 
on a young Lady in the Convent ot the neœ Converts. The 
Phyſicians were alarmed at their finding the Vomitings not to 
ceaſe immediately after the finiſhing of the Operation, and ac. 
cording to their Cuſtom, accuſed the Operator, charging him 
with not ſufficiently unbridling the Rings, as they ordered 
in the Time of the Operation. I was intreated to come thi. 
ther, and found the Operation very well performed, they had 
made the Patient ſwallow ſeveral leaden Bullets, and upon them 
yet three or four Ounces of Quickſilver, pretending that lid. 
ed more ſwiftly than the Bullets. There were four Phyficians, 
one of which was Monſieur Falcenet; I ſhewed them the mil. 
chievous Conſequences which might attend this Practice, by re. 
preſenting to them, that the Portion of the Inteſtines, which 
Fad been incloſed in the Tumour, muſt have been dilated by 
the Matter contained in it, and conſequently being entecbled, 
theſe Bullets and Quickfilver might ſtop in that Place, as in 
Sack, and by their Ponderoſity hurſt the Gat, and cauſe the 
Death of the Patient. I recounted to them the Practice of Mon- 


ſieur Moreas, and that very Hour they gave the Patient a Purpe, 


and two Hours after another; as ſoon as the Be ly was open' 
the Vomiting ceaſed, the Patient grew well, and the Phyſicians 
were forced to do Juſtice to Mr. Pariſot. 

I am ſurprized at the Proceedings of theſe Phyſicians, with 
regard to Chirurgeons whom they treat very rudely and im- 
periouſly, and controul even in the Time of their Operations; 
theſe Gentlemen urge as a Reaſon for this Practice, that the 
Operators would continually commit Errors it not aſſiſted by 
the Advice of Phyſicians. But it a Chirurgeon wants help 
whilſt at work, he cannot be better aſſiſted than by another 
Chirurgeon who is expert in theſe Operations. 

Theſe Chirurgeons are not the only Perſons fatigu'd by the 
Phyſicians of Lions, the Apothecaries are yet worſe perſecuted 
by them. Theſe Doctors having in a ſort engap'd and under- 
taken to ruin them, fend all Perſons to buy the Medicines, 
which they preſcribe, to the Feſuits, who have erected a fa- 
mous Diſpenſary, and alſo have within theſe ſeven or eight 


Years eſtabliſh'd a Set of Charitable Siſters at the Hoſpital, who 
make 
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make and ſel! all forts of Compoſitions ; the Pretext which 
they have made choice of to authorite this Novelry, is, that 
by theſe means, ſay they, the Poor will gain by the Profit re- 
ſaling from the ſelling of theſe Drugs, Bur theſe Gentlemen 
who by theſe means pretend to advance the Reputation of their 
Faculty, don't conſider that by deſtroying Chirurgery and Phar- 
mary, they do a very great Injury to the Protefiion of Phyſic, 
which would be venerated thro' the whole World, if there 
vas a ſt ict Union of thoſe three Bodies of which 'tis com- 
pos'd. 

The next day after the Operation, in dreſſing the Parient we Dreſſiag 
don't take out the Tent, but if it be come out of it ſelf, put next Day 
it in again: When 'tis well plac'd in the Rings, we leave it tor after the 
two or three Davs, and make uſe of a ſtrong Digeſtive to a- Operation. 
void the Put retaction of the Parts, to which they ate but too 
apt; we allo pour on the Wound ſome drops of Fioravanti's Why the Pa- 
Balſam to enliven it, and take care to put in a Tent large enough tient muſt 
to occupy the whole P:{ſ:ge; this we don't dimigiſh any other- wear the 
wiſe, than in proportion that the Fleſh returning denies it en- Bandage 
trance in ſo large a Bulk. To conclude, the Incifion being ſeveral 
cur'd and cicatris'd, we cblipe the Patient to wear a great Aſonths af- 
Boiſter and Bandage for the {,ace of two or three Months, for ter. 
fear that by ſome freſh Strain, the Inteſtine ſhould again ſlip to 
the Place from which it had been driven; which has ſometimes 
happen'd for want of Preczution. | 

The Advan-ape reluiting from this Operation, is that when Advantage 
'tis well perform'd, and the Patient well cur'd on one fide, he of this Ope- 
is out of fear of any deſrent on that file, becauſe the cicatri- ration. 
fing of all the Parts retains the Guts and Epipioos in their Pla- 
ces, It may indeed happen on the other fide, and there are 
Inſtances ot Perſons who have been oblig'd to undergo the Ope- 
ration on each (ide, at different Times. 

After having inſtructed you in the ways of curing, as well of the 
by Bandage as Operation, the Hernia's which fall on Men, 'tis Herrian 
proper to ſpeak of thoſe to which Women are liable, in order Women. 
to afford them the help which they don't lels want than Men 
in theſe cruel Infirmities, | 

Women are not indeed afflicted with ſo many Speties of To what 
Hernias as Men, they have no other than thoſe we ſtrictly and Hernia's 
properly call Hernia's; I mean thoſe which are produc'd* by Women art 
the Parts, as the Enterocele, the Epiplocele, and the Enterepiplocele, liable. 
being wholly ignorant of thoſe which happen from a Settlement 
of Humours, and are Hernta's only in appearance, that Sex not 
having any Scrotum, which is the Place where theſe Infirmi- 
ties grow ; and for the ſame reaſon their Hernia's are almoſt 
always imperfect, the Parts being more frequeutly oblig'd to 
{top in the Groin, becauſe they don't find ſuch a Purſe as the 
Scrotum to ſlide into. 
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Women have at their Matrix two Ligaments which are 
call'd Round, from their Figure, and Inferior from their Si. 
tuation: They proceed from the lateral Parts of the Fun of 
the Uterus, one on each fide, and in their deſcent they pats 
thro* the Rings of the three Muſcles of the Abdomen, then 
dilating themſelves in the ſhipe of a Gooſe's Foot, they inſert 
themſelves into, and loſe themſelves in the Thighs : The Pa. 
ſ-ge which they make is almoſt like that of the Spermatic 
Veſſels of Men, and *cis by the fame way on occaſion of tome 
Strain that the Iateſtine and Epiploon flip out, and produce Hey. 
nia's in Women, which give us as much trouble to cure a+ 
thoſe of Men, | 

To this Day all Anatomiſts have believ'd that the uſe of theſe 
Lioaments was to hinder the Fund of the Matrix from !lipping 


Uſe of the too high up: But the Bottom and Neck of the Uterus being bur 
round Liog- one Continuity, and the latter being ſo firmly fix'd to the neigh- 


ments, 


bcuring Part, tis ſcarce poſſible that the former ſhould change 
its Place. I ſhould think Women very unhappy, it for ſuch 
an imaginary Advantage as that, they ſhould be torc'd to ſuffer 
real Incommodities, ſuch as are the Pains occaſion'd by theſe 
Ligaments during their Pregnancy, and the Hernia's to which 


they are liable, and from which they would be exempr, if 


there were no Paſſage for them. 1 own they receive another 
advantage by them, I affirm that they advance the Fund of 
the Matrix forwards towards the external Orifice, as I have 
ſaid in my Anatomy; their Structure, and the Neceſſity of the 
Matrix advancing to meet the Sced in order to receive it, proye 
my Aſſertion. | 

The Hernia's which Women labour under, commonly remain 
in the Groin, ſometimes they deſcend ro one of the Lips of the 
external Orifice, being always caus'd by Strains, as are thoſe of 


How to cure Men. They are alſo cur*4 by the ſame Remedies and Bandage, 
theſe Her- except only that the Steel- Bandage or Truſs is not proper tor 


nia's. 


them; and that we make uſe ot the Iaguinal or Muſhroom Ban- 
dage, When tis attended with a Suffocation, we have recourſe 
to the Operation prattis'd on the Bubonocele, which in the Sex 
is not accompanied with ſuch grievous Accidents as in Men; 
but Women are alſo more ſubject to them, becauſe the way 
thro' which the round Ligaments pals, is ſtraiter than the Pal- 
ſage which gives iſſue to the ſpermatic Veſſels of Men, I have 
ſeveral Times performed this Operation, and obſerv'd that the 
number of Women on whom 1 have practis'd, excced that of 


the Men which have fallen under wy tland, 
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FiGuRE XXIII. For the OPERATIONS 
of the SCROTUM. 


mal 


With 


ing Hernia“s, 
; en, having ſhewn you the way of curing 
T — in = next Piace to demonſtrate to you the 
Operations requiſite to thoſe which ſeem to be —_— — are 
indeed real Tumours. I have told you that there are five forts —— 
of them, viz. the Hydrocele, the Preumatocele, the Sarcocele, the ee 
cocele, and the Humorale. "FR 
0 The Woed Hydrocele comes from Hydros, Water, and Kele, — eee 
which ſignifies Deſcent, ſo that chis Diſeaſe is an amals of Wa- — 
ter in the Purſes of the Teſticles, whence 'tis call'd the Dropſy 5 J : 
of the Scrotum There are Signs which —_ — es 
the D.ſcent which h pyens all * _ the Parts fe — 


Five forts 
of Tumors 
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cipitation into the Scrotum; whilſt the Hydrocele is form'd hy 

the diſtillation of ſome ſerous Humour which falls drop b 
drop trom the ſuperior Parts, and at length fills this Part, where 
this diſtill'd Water is generally contain'd in the common Mer: 
branes, and ſometimes in thoſe proper to the Teſticle; in which 
laſt Caſe, the Tumour is harder to be cur'd, as well becauſe the 
Reſolution is not ſo eaſy by the uſe of Medicaments, as by ra. 
ſon more Membranes are to be pierc d, it we ate obliged to pro- 

ceed to Operation, 

The Youn Young Perſons are more ſubjed to this Diſ-aſe than thoſe 
| $ of an advanc'd Age: | have ſeen Children come into the 
moſt ſub- 6 : 1 N e 
42 10 it. World with Water in their Scrotum: This Lympha is known by 
J the trat ſparency of the tumified Purſes : For pur ing a Candle 
behind the Scrotum we find it clear, hke a Bladder full of Water 
One of the When the Hydrocele ſucceeds the Dropſy. and is fo m' O 
Cauſes of the Water which the lower Venter diſcharves into *he Scrotum, 
— 28 and alſo into the ſpongy Subſtance ot the Yard, which appears 
Ie yaro moiſten'd and ſwell'd, we muſt have recourie to the Cautr 91 
* the Evil, if we will cure it, for a« faſt as we e vpty theſe Parts, 
the Abdomen will furniſh freſh Water which will always ker) 
them tull; but when there is no Water el{cwnhere than in che 
Purſcs, the Cure is to be undertaken two ways, cither by Ve- 

dicament or Chirurgery. | 
Medicaments ſuccced, when the habit of Body is otherwiſe, 
good, and there is but a ſmall quantity of Water in the Pit 
In this Caſe we make uſe of deticcative Remedies, as well ge- 
neral as particular, 1 leave it to the Phylicians to preſcribe the 
general, but as a Chirurgeon ſh3il intorm you that the appli. 
cation of aſtringent Remedies which are deſiccative, contri- 


Cata- bute very moch to the Cure: To that end then boil in Red 
plaſms Wine, Wormwood, Pomgranate ſhells, Cumin, Camomile, Melli 


4 d other and a little Allum, and with this V ine, whilſt hot, toment the 
Remedies Scrotumn, on which always leave a Bolſter ſoak'd in this Liquor; 
againſt this Or prepare Catapiaſius from the tour aſtrinpent Flowers or 
Ir frmuy. Meals, and the Powders at Camm, Roſes, Camomile, ani Melilht, 
boil'd in a He made from Ve brauches: Or elſe apply to the 
Purſes of the Teilicles a Spunge weited in Lime Water. All theſe 
Remedgics are excellent, and I hive ſeen them cure Patien:s, 
tho' they had above rhree tourths of a Pint in the Scrotum. And 
J muſt farther own thar I have ſcen very great Hy#rocele's which 
tho' neglected have prown perfectiy well without the applica- 
tion of any Remedy, or fo mich as the ufe of the fuſper/ory 
Slg. 0 
| don't propoſe theſe Initances as Rules to be followed : 1 
have ſeen Eydrocele's wich have obſtinately withitoud the E“ 
forts of the molt puwertul iyledicaiuents; and in Which we 
were forc'd to mates] Oper-tion, Which is pertorm'a ſ.ycra! 
Ways, purſuaut to the Inrention n the Chirurgcon cough! 
co have; for he may hive two Defizns with regud to 218 
Piirafe, the one to obtz12 à paliatiye, and the other to procu:e 
3t« cradicative Cure. | Ve 
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We call that a palliative Core, which aims no farther than Pa liative 
palliating the Infirmity, by diminiſhing the Symptoms, by bare- Cure. 


ly voiding the contain'd Water, without preventing its return. 


The eradicative Cure is that which not only remedies the Eradic tire 
Indiſpoſition at preſent, but by extirpating its Roots, and pene- Cure. 


trating to the Cauſe it felt, prevents its ever returning. 


The Operation which is perform'd in order to the pailiative Tyree w:ys 
Cure, ends in voiding the Waters contain'd in the Scrotum which of Opera- 
is executed three ways, either by Function with the Lancet, by tion in ihe 


Stion, or by the Trocar. 


palliative 


We take a bleeding Lancet A, and after having open'd it, Cure 
wind it about with a narrow linen Tape, leaving none of How the 
that Inſtrument uncover'd beſides the Point, fo far as we think Pn 7:94 
it muſt enter to reach the Water: We then appoint the Purſes wc he 
to be held by a Servant, who raiſes the Teſticles in order to LA 1s 
ſecure them from the Point of the Inſtrument, and force the perf0r511'd. 


Water to the bottom of the Scrotum, where the Puncture muſt 
be made, Then the Chirurgeon takes in his right Hand the 
Lancet, which he thruſts in *rill he ſees the ſerous Humour 
iſſue out, when with the left Hand he flides along the flat Part 
of that Inſtrument the Stiletto B, into the Purſes of the Teſ- 
ticles: He then immediately withdraws his Lancet, and with 
the ſame Hand with which he held ir, takes a ſmall Pipe C 
which he condutts into the Wound, paſſing the end of the 
Stiletto into the cavity of the Pipe, which ſliding along the 
ſame Stiletto will enter very eaſily ; the Stiletto being with- 
drawn, we leave all the Water to evacuate thro' the Pipe: 
Which ſome will have to be continued in ſome Days, to fa- 
vour the draining out of the Humidities with which the Burt 
is penetrated, and in this caſe to the Pipe is affix'd a ſmall Rib. 
bog D, to faſten it: But commonly after the Water is evacu- 
ated, we take out the Pipe, and lay on the Aperture a Plaiſter 
of Ceruſe E, then a Boiſter F, wetted in aſtringent Wire, and 
the Sling G, that the Teſticles, being no longer tuſtain'd by the 
Water, may be ſupported by the Bandage. Let's row ſee how 
- — perform'd this Operation on the Purſes of the 
eſticles. 


But fome amongſt them maint1in'd that the Water might Operation 
more commodiouſly be drawn ff by A Seton, eſpecially when with the 
there was a Hydrocele on both ſides: They have told us that we Seton. 


moſt take a coarſe ſtraight very long Needle H, threaded with a 
Cotton Wick I, which is to be run thyo? the Purſes irom the left 
ſide ro the right, carctully avoiding the hurting the Tefticles 
the Wick is then leit in, one end of which comes out at that 
end of the Paſſage which the Needle made, and the other at 
that at which it came our, At thete two ends of rae Wick, the 
Water will continu-lly diſtil and drain out, *ull there is not a 
drop left in the Caviticsz aud when they are perfectly clear'd 
the Wick is to be drawn out, two ſmall Plaiſters laid on the 
Apertures, and then cver'd wi'h the Bolſter and Sling, 25 in 
the piccedert Operatio', 94 The 
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The Moderns have invented a ſmall Inſtrument call'd the 
Trocar, or three quarters, L, becauſe its Point is triangular ; it 
reſembles the Trocar with which the Paracenteſis is perform'd 
on the Abdomen, excepting only that that is a little leſs : This 
reſemblance of the Inſtrument has given occaſion to ſome to 
call the Operation on the Eydrocele, the Payacenteſis of the 
Scrotum, *Tis thus pertorm'd, raiſe the Scrotum with the 
left Hand, and ſqueeſing or preſſing it in order to drive the 
Water downwards, then you muſt proceed to Punction, then 
at one puſh ſtrike in the Inſtrument, which will eaſily pierce 
the Membranes, by reaſon they are ſtretch'd, and withdraw. 
ing it we leave in the Wound the ſail Silver Pipe M. which 
was inſerted whilſt the Inſtrument was there to direct it; 
and by this means the Water is drawn out to the laſt drop; 
and the Operator contents himſelf with the Apparatus of 2 
ſole Ceruſe Plaiſter N, laid on the Aperture made by the 
Trocar. © 
| Theſe three Methods are only palliative, as I have already 
hinted, and pretend to no more than to draw the Water our 
of the Scrotum, without any regard to their conſequences : For 
ſome Months after the Water begins to gather atreſh by ſlow 


degrees: And the Purſes being tumened to the fame de- 


gree as before, a new Puncture is to be made, which muſt 
alſo be renewed as often as the Water gathers in theſe 
Parts, | | | : 

But when we reſolve on a perfect Cure of the Hydrocele, 
tis not enough to evacuate the Water, tis abſolutely neceſſary 
to prevent its return by filling up the cavity where it gather'd, 
To perform which, after having prepar'd the Patient by ge- 
nefal Remedies, a train of potential Cauteries, that is Cauſlics, 
is to be apply'd all along the Tumour; and when they have 
had their due effect, the whole length of the Tumour muſt 
be laid open on the Scar, and to the bottom of the Scrotum, 
that there may remain no Bag or Purſe : The Inciſion is to be 
fil'd with Pledgets, and then we muſt procure its ſuppuration, 
which draws along with it the f-lling Scars and Membranes 
corrupted by the c ntinuance of the Waters there: The Tu- 
nics or proper Membranes of the Tellicles, which ought to be 
preferv'd with utmoſt p flib:e Care, muſt not be touch'd, All 
theſ: Parts being ſufficiently ſp; urated, and the Wound well 
Cleans'd, we then endeavour to bring it to cicatriſe well, whica 
is done by the union of the Tetiicle with the Scrotum, which 
Parts ſo join themſelves together, that leaving no vacan: 
ſpace betwixt them, there is not the leaſt danger of a Re- 
laple. | | 

Of all theſe Methods the laſt is the beſt and moſt ſecure, 
but is withal che moſt tedtous and painful; wherefore the Chi- 
rurgeon frequently propoſes it in vain, the Patient refuting to 
jubmit to it; bur preterring the gal iative Cote, and chooſimg 
rather ſeveral I imes to {ufter he Pain occation'd by puncti- 
974 * * on 
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than to venture himſelf courageouſly in the Hands of 


on, 


the Operator, who freeing them from a very uneaſy Infir- 
mity, eſpecially to married People, would alſo perfectly cure 
m. 
* Word Pneumatocele comes from Pneuma which ſignifies Of the | 
eit or Air, and Kele a confirm'd Tumonr, fo that this Diſeaſe PNEUMA- 


is an Impulſe of Air and Wird in the Scroturn, TOCELE, 
There are two ſorts of this Infirmity, one, when Wind is ſo 44 its O- 
-zerſpers'd in the Intervals betwixt the Fibres of the common riginal. ü 
Membranes of theſe Parts, which are then tumeficd like thoſe This Indif- 
of the Fleſh of Animals which the Butchers have blown vp, im- poſition of 
mediately after their killing: The other is when the Wind is two ſorts. 
confin'd in the Cavity of the Dartus, or ſecond involving Tunicle 
of the Teſticles: In this Cafe, like the Water in the Hydrocele, 
the Wind ſometimes occupies but one of the two ſides, but at 
other fills both the Cavities of that Membrane. 
Theſe two ſorts of Pnenmatocele's are diſtinguiſh's by the 
Touch: When 'tis an Inflation we feel an Emphyſema, and the 
Tumour yields to the Finger; but when the Wind is lodg'd 
in the Cavities of the Dartus, the Tumour reſiſts the Touch, 
and the Scrotum is extended as tort as a Foot-Ball. I have 
met with raſcaily Beggars, who by piercing their Scrotum, and 
blowing it up thro' a Straw, have ſo fill'd it with Wind, as to 
ſwell it to an extraordinary Bulk: Which done, their next gu- Its forma- 
ſinels was to lay themſelves at a Church-door, and expoſe the ion. 
Scrotum naked to the view of all Perſons, by which means 
exciting the Pity of1thoſe who paſs d by them, they receiv'd 
their Charity, for which they were oblig'd to this ſuppos'd 
——_— | 
The Pneumatocele occaſion'd by Inflrion, is cur'd by hot and 
dif lvent or diſcuſſive Remedies, either taken inwardly, or a 
plied to the Part: The uſe of the King's Roſa Solis, the Compo- 
frion of which I have already imparted to you, when I treat- 
ed of the Tympany, is excellent in this Caſe, as well as every 
thing elle which fortifies and augments the natural heat, by rea- 
ſon that this Infirmity proceeds always from a deficiency of na- 
tural Vigour, or a relaxation of the natural Powers or Springs 
which render the Digeſtion imperfect: In this Caſe we make 
uſe of fortifying and carminative Cataplaſms, and Fomentations of 
Hine, in which is boil'd Roſes, Cumin, Camomile, Melilot and all 
other aromatic Herbs which revive the decay heat of the Part, 
and diſſipate the Wind. 
When the Wind is in the Cavity of the Scrotum, we make 
ſmall punctures with the Needle O, in order to let it out: If 
it does not evacuite by theſe roo mall punctures, we have re- 
courie o the Trocar P, 25 in the Hydrocele, The Wind bein 
Ned out thro? the finail Pipe, we make uſe of the ſame Fo- 
mer.ta'10rs as above; we lay on a Bulſter moiſten'd in the ſam- 
Irepr'd Wine, as hut as the Petit can bear it, and then fix 
the dung, Which is of great ule in this Caſe, 
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O/ ihe SaR- 
COCELE, 
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The Word Sarcocele is deriv'd from Sarx, which f3;»nifes 
Fleſh, and Kele, a Hernia: Tis an unnatural Tumour, pather'g 


hence the near the Teſticle, and compos'd of hard and ſchirrous Fleſh, fre. 


name de- 


iv d. 


Cauſes of 


quently accompanied with varicous Veſſels, 
This Tumour is fometimes produc'd from a fungous and 
inſenſible Fleſh, which firſt ariſes and grows on the Teltiele, 


this Infir- in the ſame manner as we fe great Muſhiooms do on Trees. 


mity. 


This Fleth reſults from a groſs and viſcous Blood, which it he. 
ing impoſſible ſhould return into the Maſs, converts it ſelf in. 
to Fleſh, filtrating it ſelf and ſtopping in the fibrous Parts in 
greater quantity than is neceſſary tor their nouriture; and of. 
ten it comes by ſome Blow or Bruiſe on the Tettic!e which 
makes way for the engendring of this Subſtance, by reaſon that 
by the laceration of the Fibres of the Membranes of the Tec. 
ticles, the Blood which repairs thither occaſions an Ecchymoſi, 
and produces a Fleſh very ſtrongly fix'd to thoſe Meinbrane,, 
The difference betwixt theſe ſorts of Tumours and real De. 
ſcents, is that they begin wich a ſmall ſort of Place, which 


inſenſibly increaſing becomes extremely large: Fabricius 3. 


vers that he ſaw one of the bigneſs of a Hat- block, theſe 
Fangi growing in the ſame manner with the excreſcence with. 
in the Noſtrils, which we call a Polyp#s ; On the contrary, 
Deſcents come all at once, and their Tumour is evener, and 
ſofter. 

. Thevenin propoſes the immediate proceeding to Operation, 
which according to him is Amputation, as well of this ſuper. 
fluous Fleſh as the Teſticle; bur a prudent Chirurgeon will 
not be ſo haſty. He muſt not have recourſe to Operation be- 
fore having try'd gentler means, and at the beginning of this 
Indiſpoſition, 'tis not impoſſible to diſſolve this Fleſh 3 which 
I have ſeen ſucceed with a Plaiſter, long worn, and ſupported 
by a Sling: I make uſe of the three Salves, Diabotanum, the 
Divine Pl aiſter, and that of Vigo, of each of which I take equi 
Parts which I diſſolve in Oil of Lilies, and ſpread on a piece 


of Leather, in which I wrap the Telticle:; I renew this Plaitter 


every eight Days, and have found it to produce good effects 
with regard to the hardne(l:s remaining in theſe Parts atter a 
Gonorrhœa which his reach'd the Teſticles. In theſe forts of 
Fluxions, the Remedies which are prepar'd, and the Cataplaſms 
which we cuſtomarily uſe, diſſolve the moſt ſubtile Part of 


the Humour; but the groſſer which the Membranes of ihe 


Teſtiele have ſoak d up, drying there, form a hardnels which 
we diſſolve with the Mixture of the three Plaiſters above men 
tion'd, | . 

If the Tumour, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes, we muſt 
then proceed to Operation: But we ought not immediately t. 
reſolve on the Amputation ot the Teſticle. I adyife on the 
contrary, never to do it unlels when impoſſible ro do other- 


wile ; For the Teſticles arc Parts to highly to be valued in or- 
cet 
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ger to the continuance of the Race of Mankind, that we are 


oblig'd to take a very particular care of them: To which end Uſe of Cau- 
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we apply a train of Cauſtics to the Scrotum along the whole flics, 


length of the Tumour, we procure the falling of the Scars, 
and then having diſcover'd the Fleſh faſten'd to the Teſticle, 
we endeavour to waſte or conſume it by flow Degrees by the 
Remedies preſcrib'd by Art, uſing either corroſive Powders or 
Unguents, and cauſing a new Scar to fall every Diy, in order 
to eat the Tumour, and diſengage the Teſticle, which by this 
me ins may be preſerv'd, I have ſeen ſome Perſons cur'd by 
this Practice; but this Fleſh was almoſt inſenſible, and the 
Cauſtics gave the Patient very little Pain: I have alſo met with 
ſme whoſe Fleſh being more ſolid and ſenſible, put the Pa- 
tient to ſuch great Pain, that "twas impoſſible to apply aay 


Corrofive, and then we ought to procecd to Amputation. When 8 


* unavoidable, we muſt have recourſe to this laſt Remedy, 
tie Aperture being made by the Cauteries, we ſeparate the 
Teſticle rom the common Membranes, and àfter having drawn 
it out of the Scrotum, we make a Ligature on the ſpermatic 
vellels with a Thread Q, and cut them with the Sciſſars R, a 
haf Finger's breadth below the Ligature. Formerly the Chi- 
rargeon with a hot Iron c:uteris'd the extremities of theſe Pal- 
iges, as Farriers do when they geld Horſes, the reaſon of 
which Practice was to avoid an Hæmorhage: But at preſent we 
content our ſelyes with a Ligature as being leſs cruel, and yet 
ſufficient to ſtop the Flux ot Blood, We leave hanging out of 
the mouth of the Wound, a long end of Thread, in order to pull 
out the Scar of the Veſſels when it comes to fall, and with 
Pledpets fill up the Place of the loſt Teſticle, bring the Mem- 
branes to ſuppuration, cleanſe the Wound, and afterwards pro- 
care its cicatriſing. 

| am not ignorant that the Chirurgeon would ſooner cure his 
Pztient if at the very firſt he took off both the Fleth and Teſticle: 
but yet I prefer the attempting to conſume this Fleſh, before 
reſolving on its extirpation : For in order to both the one and 
the other Operation, the Aperture mult be made exactly by Cau- 
teries ; and the ſecond Operation is retarded only a tew Days, 
during which Time the Cauſtics may have found the Fleſh to 
yield: Which will give the Chirurgeon the ſatisfaction ot cu- 
ring the Patient and preſerving his Teſticle, and befides of hay- 
ing acted purſuant to the Rule preſcrib'd by the greateſt Maſters, 
which is to try gentle Remedies, betore we proceed to thoſe of 
2 rougher nature. 

The Varicocele and the Cirſocele are two Diſcaſes compris'd un- 
der the Kirſo-kele, which tignifies a dilatation of the Veſſels, 


putation of 


4 he Teſticle. 


Of the V a- 


as RicockLE 


well thoſe which whe call ſpermatic, as thoſe with whom the 47 Cig- 
Sctotum and the Dartus are interſpers'd. The Etymology of the gocers. 


Word is deduc'd trom Xirſos which tignifies Varix, and Kele, ;#hence the 


erna. Latin &utho:s have given the name of Ramex to this 
Diczte.. 


T kere 


1147737 O 
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There are two forts of Cirſocele, one when the Veins of ie 
Ecrotum and Dartus are dilated, when tis call'd Variocele; ang 
the other when the Dilatation happens to the Spermatic Veſſel, 
which is then called Cirſocele. 

The Varicocele diſcovers it felf at fight, without being ſo much 
as touch'd, we dilcern thoſe Veſſels to be ſwoln and diſtorred, 
which creep on the Scrotum like Wine branches, and are full of 
thick proſs Blood, wh-{e courſe being ſlacken'd in the Veing 
of the Scrotum. that Humour during the Time of its ſtay there 
being inceſſantly augmented by a freſh ſupply of the ſame which 
follows it, ciuvſes a conſiderable Dilatation of the Tunics an 
Ducts, in which conſiſts what we call Varices. f 

The Cirſocele is diſcover'd by the touch, we feel the veſſeh 
ſtuck to the upper Part of the Teſticle, hard and thick as Earth 
Worms, whole form they ordinarily aſſume, being as tortuoy, 
as when thoſe Worms contract themſelves : This Infirmity pro. 
ceeds trom the ſame Cauſe as the Varicocele, that is, from viſcous 
ipiſlated Blood wich is hardly able to reaſcend, in order t 
mingle with the Mals in its paſſage thro? the great Trunks of 
the Sanguinary Veſl*ls, 

T apree with all Authors, that theſe Diſeaſes are occafon'| 


Cauſes of 
| theſe D. 
11 caſes. 


by the groſsnels of the Blood; but we muſt add two diſpoſ. ſonab 
tions which depend on Mechanicks, and the ſtructure of th: tient 


Tate Infir- 
21 y pecu- 
liar to the 
Veins. 


Parts, The firſt is, that the Blood convey'd into the Veſſ:} gent 


of the Scrotum not having in it {elf any motion to ſtimulite 
its advancing, muſt neceſſarily remain 'till exprets'd by the 
action ot ſome Organ: The ſecond is, that there being neither 
Muſcles nor Membranes which can preſs the Channels to torce 
the Blood to continue its courſe ; the portion ot thut Humour 
which could not poflibly re- aſcend; and that which comes 
thither atreſh, will by their continuance there forcibly enlarge 
the Tunics ot the ſame Ducts; tor two things cauſe the Blood 
to flow in the Veins, the one is the Impulſion of the Arterii] 
Bl>od, which the potent contraction of the Heart, and the pro. 
per ſpring of the Arteries dart into the Parts, and the other the 
pre ſſure of the Muſcles and Membranes. This laſt aſſiſtance is 
wanting in this cafe, ſo that nothing befides the firſt is capable 
of producing this Motion, and trequent!y that is not vigorous 
enouph to force the Blood to continue its courſe, which 
contributes to theſe Diſeaſes, eſpecially when the Blood is too 
thick. 

When ] tell you that theſe Infirmities are Dilatations of the 
Veſſels of the Teſticle, and ef the Scrotum, or the Dartns, | 
would be underſtood to ſpeak ot the Veins only, for they never 
affect the Arteries : It an Artery ſhould dilate it felt, two be 
an Ateuriſma. and would be accompanied with Pulfation ; but 
in our Cate *ris always the ſurcharge of the Veins which pro- 


. duces the Varicecele and Cirſoccle, 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 


Theſe Diſeaſes don't occaſion any exquiſite Pain, they are 
ſupportable, and only cauſe a hcavineſs and reſtleſsneſs which 
renders the Patients uneaſy, and oblige them to have recourſe to 
the Chirurgeon. Corpulent and Sanguine Men are molt ſub- 
ject to theſe Diſeaſes, and moſt frequently thoſe who abſtain 
nom Venery, and rarely thoſe who take the Pleaſures of Mar- 

e. 
he Cure of them is difficult; we may venture to attempt 
the Varicocele, but it does not generally ſucceed in the Cirſo- 
ele, wherefore the Chirurgeon ought not raſhly to promiſe its 

ure. | 

; In caſe of a Varicocele, the Chirurgeon is to begin with di- 
recting the Patient to bleed ſeveral Times, in order to lighten 
the repl-tion of the Veſſels, and then oblige him to a very 
regular Regimen to avoid Plenitude; then lay on the Part a 
large Bolſter moiſten'd in aſtringent Wine, and above that muſt 
be fix'd the Sling, which ſuſtains and preſſes the Parts in or- 
der to facilitate the flowing of the Blood into its ordinary 
courſe, The Ancients cauteris'd the Veins in ſeveral Places 
with actual and pointed Cauteries; but this too cruel Practice 
is no longer in uſe, *Tis, at preſent, found much more rea- 
ſonable to open the Part with the Launcet 8, when the Pa- 
tient finds no relief from the general Remedies, as the Aſtrin- 
gent Wine and the Sling, the Chirurgeon is then to open the 
Veins in thoſe Places where they are moſt rumeficd ; he muſt 
make them diſcharge all their Blood, then make uſe of the 
ſame Wine and Sling, and by, that means he miy cure the Pa- 
tient, making way for the freſh Blood to continue its Circula- 
tion. 

If it be a Cirſocele, all Authors agree, that there is but one 
way to cure it, which is Amputation of the Telticle but in 
my Opinion the Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe, for which 
rezſon | never made uſe of it, But adviſe the Patient to bleed 
from Time to Time, to take care not to eat too much, nor al- 
low himſelt in any violent Exerciſe ; but to wear a Sling con- 
tinually, which faves him in ſome meaſure from the Pain 
which the Teſticle would cauſe, if it was not ſuſtain'd: And 
without we are, at leaſt, obliged by an indiſpenſable neceſſity, 
we ought not to propoſe the Cure of this Infirmity at the ex- 
pence of a Teſticle, ſince it may be rendred ſupportable by the 
abovemention'd means. 


Prepar iti 
on of the 
Patient 


The fitth and laſt Species of the Diſcaſes which happen to Of the 


the Scrotum, and to which, on account of reſemblance, 
give the Name of Hernia, or the Humoral Hernia, ſo cali'a 
becauſe compoſed of the Humours which throw themſelves in- 
to that Bag, 

The Humoral Hernia is then a Settlement of Humours pro- 
cuc'd by flow degrees in the Scrotum, ſo that tis properly an 
Abſceſſe or Impoſthume produc d in this Part. . 

When 


We HUMORAL 


HERN IA. 


Defeution. 
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Caufes. When the Body is in a Cacochymical State, and by the Cori py 
tion of the Blood diſpos'd to an Abſceſſe, the Settlement may hap. lov 0 

n in the Scrotum as well as any where elſe; but commons, — | 

the Abſceſſe is determin'd to ſuch or ſuch a Part by the primitise ob 

Cauſe, as here by a Blow or a Fail which may have hurt cr gt 

bruis'd the Scrotum, or after the Punction in the Hydrocele, fy ly , 
want of a Sling, or by the performance of a violent Exerciſe 4 
there may happen a Flux of Humours to this Part, which m he 

grow to an Adſceſſe, as I obſery'd in the Steward of the Qu 4. 
Honſhold, the Fault of which was charg'd on the Chirurgeon rr 
which per formꝭd the Puncture, tho? he per form'd it very wel. — 
A Gonorrhæa ill cur'd, and tall'n on the Teſticie, will allo pro. ap 

duce an Abſceſſe; and ſeveral other Accidents are capable gf eaſe 
bringing this Indiſpofition, mT 
The Humours which throw themſelves into the Scrocyn, o_ 
always do ſo in a large quantity, as well by reaton of th: plan's 
low ſituation, as becauſe that Part is capable of the reception ot Th 
them. : | Niſea 
Sign:. This Diſeaſe is known by the Tumour and Tenſion of the the P. 
Purſes, and by the Pain and Redneſs of them, and by the bindet 

Fever which accompanies them, which engages the Chirurge. Life. 
on to have ſpeedy recourſe to general and particular Reme. Tl, 
dies. : ; which 
Bleeding muſt not be ſpared in this caſe, the Regimen of WM bound 
Prepara" Life mult be very light, the Patient taking Broths only to than y 


tion of the keep him alive: The Belly muſt be kept open by gentle and Def 


quem 


Patent. Anodyne Clyſters, and he muſt continue lying, to avoid admini- ¶ «ch 
ftring an opportunity to the Humours of falling into the G 
Part. | | ration, 
The Chirurgeon then tries the reſolution of them by Medi. C rel 
caments, and warm and aſtringent Cataplaſms apply 'd to the pre all 
Part: They are compos'd of the four Meals or Flowers, Power dergo | 
of Roſes, Camomile, Melilot, Pomgranate Shells, Terra Cimili, To | 
all boil'd with Hydromel, and a Lye prepared from Wine Branch- Operat 
es: The application of theſe Pultices muſt bz frequently renew, Sciſſars 
becauſe the freſh ones have the beſt effect, and the Indiſpoſitioa ¶ covered 
is preſting. If after the uſe of theſe Remedies we find no d. Ber, 
minution of the Tumour ; but on the contrary diſcern that tis Beto 
Ciſpoſed to gangrene, which happens very ſoon to this Part, we ¶ ces to 
mult not defer opening of it. downv 
. Operation. When neceſſity preſſes, the Chirurgeon immediately pro- Sciſſars 
[Th ceeds to Operation with the Lancet I; but if it may be de!ay4 Wwhich 
FE two cr three Hours, he mult apply a train of Cauſtic:, 00 W with t! 
Kb which he makes his Aperture atter they have perform'd their Wrwo ed 
7 effect. This way is preferable to the Lancet, becauſe the Mwhich 
# | Scar being fall'n, the Aperture is larger, and we can more Sling, 
1 commo ſiouſly convey into the Wound proper Remedies 0 After 
Js cleanſe it; then he dreſſes it with quickening and balſamic Un- I be is ob 
43 guents, in order to reſiſt the Corruption whuch is but too fie. 


— —— 


of Chirurgical Operations, 


gent to Abſceſſes in theſe Parts, by reaſon they are of a very 


orrup- texture, and the Filtrations which they contain draw 
y hay Is great quantity of Humours. Amongſt others I have 
monly « with one Patient whoſe Scrotum and Dartus were ſo gan- 
nitire N that they intirely fell off, and the Telticles were whol- 
art or p Qript of their common Membranes, he was yet cur'd by the 
„ for Dexterity and Care of the Chirurgeon, 


ercile, his Indiſpoſition is called Races, which is deriv'd from of the 

1 may * Word Racos, which ſignifies I bit of uſed or wetted RRLAXA- 
ue; Linen; becauſe in this caſe the Scrotum is ſo thin, flabby and riox of the 
peon flyging, that it reſembles a werted worn aut Rag; but this Schorun. 


well. 


Word Racoſis is taken in two Senſes, either for the Diſeaſe, 


o pro. or the Operation proper to it. When underſtood of the Diſ- | 
ble of WM eaſe, it comes from Racos, as I have told you; when of the | 
Operation, tis deduc'd from Raſſein which ſignifies to cut, by | 
rotum, ¶ ;cxfon it conſiſts in cutting of the Scrotum, which is very much 
of the ax 0. 
ion of 4 This Relaxation in a ſtrict Senſe is leſs to be regarded as 2 
Diſezſe, than as an Infirmity, which is remedied by obliging | 
of the the Patient to wear a Sling, which does not fatigue him, nor | 
dy the kinder the performance of all the Functions neceſſary to | 
rurge. ife, | 
— ＋ * Relaxation proceeds from an abundance of Humidity, Cauſt 
which ſoaks into this Part, and cauſes it to extend beyond its ? 
nen of! WW hounds, as a Skin when moiſten'd is more capable of extenſion 
ly to than when dry. | 
tle and Deficcative and Aſtringent Remedies are proper for its Cure: %% ca- 
dmini- WF Such are Lime-Water, Wine in which are boil'd I#ermwood, ments pro- 
to the Cd and Cumin, Theſe Remedies muſt be pretcrr'd to Ope- ter for it. 
mion, which ought not to be praftis'd on any but thoſe who 
Medi. ¶ are refoly'd to be quickly and perfectly cur'd, and who, mau- 
to the WW pre all that we can offer to the contrary, are reſolved to un- 
Power dergo it. ; 
amo, To prepare for the performance of it, we muſt, as in all other 
Branch. ¶ Operations, diſpoſe the Apparatus, which confiſts in a pair of 
new d, Scars, a Needle threaded with a wax Thread, ſome flat Pledgers 
lition ¶ covered with ſome Aftringent Ingredient, a Plaiſter of Ceruſe, a 
no ci» Ber, and a Sling. 
hat 'tis Betore the Operation the Chirurgeon is to cauſe the Teſti- Manner of 
rt, we if ces to be raiſed up by a Servant; then drawing the Scrotum Operation 
downwards, he cuts off what he judges ſuperfluous with the : 
y pro. ¶ Sciſars 8, in the lame manner as we cut off a piece of Cloth 
delays WW which we find too long; then with the Needle V, threaded 
cs, 00 W with the wax Thread X, by the Furriers Suture he joins the 
d their Wrwo edges of the cut Skins, lays the Pledgets on the Suture, 
uſe the W which he covers with a Plaiſter and Bolſter, and laſtly with a 
1 more Sling. | 
dies t0 Afrer the Operation the Patient is put into his Bed, which | 
Ic = ix is obliged to keep for ſome Time; he is dreſs'd as a ſimple | 
00 e * 
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Wound, and when the Chirurgeon believes the re-union to be 
compleated he withdraws the Thread, and after the perfect Cure 
obliges him to wear the Sling for ſome Months, 

Though this Operation is not much practis d, it has yet jr; 
Advantsges when once over; for the Teſticles being thus (ul. 
tain'd, and no Jonger hanging down, they ceaſe to draw the 
ſpermaric Veſlels by their own weight, and to cauſe any mute 
that melancholy Uneafineſs which quite diſpirits thoſe who l. 
bour under this Inconvenience. 

If I have t»1k'd to you hitherto of ſeveral Chirvrgical Operz. 
tions, and if I have demonſtrated them to you, *rwas on'y th 
inſtru you in the manner of performing them well, and, by 
their aſſiſtance, curing an infinite number of Diſeaſes whic; 
require them, Bur in treating at this Time of Caſtration, 
intention is leſs to inſtruct than diſſwade you from the Practice 
of it. and ſhew you that an Operation ſo pernicious to Mankind, 
and the Publick, ought to b abſolutely baniſh'd. | 

The Author of Nature would not render particular Being 
immortal in themſelves, but has permitted them to perpetuxe 
themſelves by producing one another, each in its reſpective 
Species. To underſtand the manner how Generation is per. 


and Plants form'd, we muſt know that from every Animal there proceeds 
produced by a certain Matter, which joining it ſelf in a proper Place, with 


Eggs. 


that which is dijergged from an Animal of another Scx, ci- 
genders a third Animal, which retains the Species of theſe two; 
and from every Plant which has the virtue of both Sexes, there 
ſeparates a Seed capable of producing a Plant like that from 
which it was ſeparated. That which is looſen'd from the fe- 
male is called an beg. becauſe it incloſes an Animal in little, 
which the Corpuſcules, communicated by the Male, vivity, 
"Tis an uniform way which God has made uſe of to form al 
living Creatures, Man himſelf not being excepted from this 
general Rule: There is only this difference, that the volant 
Animals, the Fiſhes and Inſects cover their Epgs without them- 
ſelves, bur Women and the Females of other Animals cover 
them within themſelves, fo that we may affirm that all Beings 
proceeding from Eggs, giving that name to Grains or Seeds, 
becauſe they very much reſemble them: But all theſe Egg. 
would be untruittul it the Maſculine Seed was not filtraed 
through the Teſticles of the Males ; if then we deprive Man of 
them, or render Women Barren, we hinder the moſt beautiful 
Operation of Nature, namely, the perpetual Conſervation of 
Mankind by ſucceſſive Reproductions, For this Realon tis 
the Intereſt of Kingdoms and Republi. ks to oppoſe Caſtration; 
thoſe on whom ?*s pertorm'd are all uſcleſs People, being in- 
capable of contributing to the flouriſhing of Sci: nces, to min- 
tain Commerce, or cultivate th: Earth, no bien g any Vigour 
to ſupport their Labours, or reſiit their Eu mies. 
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Tbe Turks, amongſt whom this Operation is in uſe, are ex- Why Cas 
cuſed, on account of the Plurality ot Wives allow d by their tration al- 
Law, which engages them to retain ſeveral Domeſticks to keep io. a- 
them; and by reaton of the heat of the Climare, the omen mongſt the 
of thoſe Countries being very Amorous, and in defect of their Turks. 
Husbands fatisfying their Paſſions wich Slaves, ir very frequent- 
ly happens that they caſtrate them before they pl ce them near 
their Wives, and then they are called Eunuchs tr m whom they 
cut at that Time the Yard as well as Teſticles, for fear they 
ſhould divert the Women with that Part. | 
Among{t the Italians Caſtration is very frequent, from ano- frequent in 
ther Motive, They are ſuch Lovers of Muſick that as ſoon as Italy. 
they find a Boy which has a diſpoſition to ſing well, they cauſe 
him to be gelded to ſave his Voice, performing this Operation 
on young People in a Time in which they don't foreſee its Con- 
ſequences. But they all of them have Time to repeut what 
they have ſuffer'd, as I have heard the Italian, of the King's 
Muſick fay, they being at the point of Heſpair to find them- 
ſelves, for the Charms of their Voice, which alone remains, in 
an imperfect Condition, which ſeparates them trom familiarity 
with other Men, and expoſes then to the +.ontempt of the fair 
Sex. 
'Tis 4 miſtake that caſtrated People are exempt from certain 
Diſeaſes, as the Gout, Leproſy, or Elephantiaſis, aud ſudden Death: 
Experience convinces us, that belides the Diſeaſes common 
to all Men, Eunuchs have beſides ſeveral Deficiencies peculiar Vices of 
to themſelves: They ink, they are of a yellow Hue, the Vi- Emnhi, 
ſage wrinkled, and their Voice effeminate ; they are Iuſociable, 
Diſſemblers, Cheats, and we don't find them practiſe any human 
Virtue, 
'Tis then with reaſon that I condemn Caſtration, and that I 
don't pretend to ſhew you how tis pertorm'd, If there are 
any Chirurgeons barbarous enough to defire to learn it, I refer 
them to the Farriers and Sowgelders, who execute it on Horſes 
and Dogs; and who will inſtruct them better than I, becauſe 
I never did it, nor will | ever. | will only hint to you, chat if Manner of 
it happens that theſe Parts are corrupred, and the Perſon cannot Caſtration, 
otherwiſe be cured, after having open'd he Membrane of the 
Scrotum, the Operato: muſt, wiihou. injuring the ſpermatic 
Veſſels of their coverture, bind them about a Finger's breadih 
above the Place where he would cut thein, and after the Inci- 
fion let an end ot the Thread hang ou! ot the Wound, that they 
don't flip into the Belly where they may happen to ſcatter ſome 
Blood; and to have the liberty to withdraw the Portion which 
Nature will ſeparate : What remains, is to ply the Wound with 
Digeſtives, Defentives, Embrocation, and making uſe of Bol- 
ſters and a Sling, without forgetting general Remedies, as 
Bleeding, Clyſters, Cc. 
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FICGCURE XXIV. Of che OPERATIONS 
| performed on the ANUS. 


— | 
I 

Mi 
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What the HE Anus is afflicted with as many or more Diſtempers 
Anus 1s, than any other Part of the Body, by reaſon that being the 
Common. Shore through which paſs all the greateſt Impurrics, 
and, as it were, the Sink of all the filth of the Kitchen, it muſt 
needs be frequently irritated, and ſubject to Sediments, by rea- 
ſon of the acrimonious Humours determined to this Part, 
Some of theſe Diſeaſes are cured by Remedies, which are ei- 
ther genera] or particular, and others by manual Operation: 
Which lait are thoſe which | now propoſe to rreat on, and at 
It requires the {ime Time diſplay the Operations which they require, 
five Ofera- which I reduce to five, viz. the firſt is that of piercing ot the 
alas. Anus When clos'd; the ſecond, the reducing the Gur when 
falb'n; the third is, curing the Condylomæ, Crif!e, Rhagades and 
Fungi, witch happen to this Organ; the fourth 1s, the Cure 
of the Hemorrhoids or Piles ; and the fitin, the opening ot a 

Fiſinla in the Anus. | 
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of Chirurgical Operations, 


dome Authors tell us, that che Fungament mav be two ways 


closd, either naturally, as when 2 Child comes into the World tbe Cloſure 
vrithou: any Aperture; or accidenrally, when through negit- of che Anus. 


ence, the ulcerated edges of that Part are lefr to glue together 
and cicatrize, | have feeg Children born with their Fundament 
clos'd, but J never found any who had that Part acc dentally 
cos'd, but on the contrary believe it to be impoſſible, by rea- 
{ny that the great Excrements which daily iſſue out at it, ob- 
live it ty op*n to make way tor them, not allowing a ſufficient 
Time to the (ies of the Hicers there form'i to jom together: 
Wherefore looking on this ſort of cloſure as imayinary, I ſhall 
only treat of that which is natural. | 

is not generally perceiv'd the firſt Day of the Child's Birth, 
that it has this defect; but the ſccond or third. when it has 
not foul'd it ſelt, we muſt examine the cauſe of it: The Chi- 
rorg-on muſt remedy it as ſoon as diſcover'd, becauſe the Child 
will be loſt, if we don't provide a ſpeedy iſſue for its detain'd 
ꝑxctements: Theſe very Excrements will ſometimes facilitate 
the Dperation 3 for preſſing on the Membrane which ſerves to 
hinder their coming t mth, they diſcover the Place where the 
Aperture is to he made. If this Membrane 1s thin, *tis eaſily 
pi-rced ; but if thick and ſtrong, as I mer with it in a Patient, 
where che mark of the Anus {car-ely appear'd, more Pains are 
requitite to make the neceſſary Hole here. To this end we 
may make vſe ot rhe Lancet A, or th. Inciſton Knife B. thruſt- 
ing it in 'till we find iſſue out the black Matter called Mœco— 
num, Which Infants void immediately after their Birch, nis 
Aperture is to be made by two Incilons which croſs one ano- 
ther in the Place which is to be the middle ot the Aperture of 
the Fundament, which will the more diſpoſe it to take che ro id 
Fipure of the Anus, rhon if it were perfor: m'd by a ſingle | ny 
Incihon, After allowing the Child time to evacuate, we hruſt 
in the Lint Tent C, charged with the Volk of an Egg beat up 
with 2 little bil; rhe bulk and hardneſs ot the Tenor is ro he 0 
proportioned as not to give much Pain, and o leave liver'y tor 
the treſh Rxcrements to puſh torth in cafe there be ans, o come 
out: then are to be a; viies the Pledget DO, ana the Plaiſter E, 
next to that the Bolſ/2y F, and above that the other Bolft-y G, 
the whole being tatten'd and kept on by the Band ſhap'd like a 
T, mark'd H. | 

Tis needleſs to make uſe of a hollow'd Tent, as we do in 
caſe of other Apertures, beciuſe there is no reaſon to fear rhe 
re-union ſuccecding. It on the ficſt Day we happen not to have 
made the Aperture lirge enough, nur ot the Figure which it 


ougnt to be, it uſt be amenved the next; and to perfect this How to rec- 


Operation, with the point ot the Inciſion-Kmfe, we diſengage 
an! unbrivle each fold or wrinkle of the Circumference vi the 
Anus, cutting th: Membrane which caute the cloſure in the 
ſha, of a wall Rofe, that aoching may remain which may tor 
the future hinder its opening as much as the great Excrements 

'& require, 
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require, in order to their Paſſage out, and to ſhut exactly after 
their Evacuation, 

The Appa- Dis needleſs to prepare the Apparatus before the Operation, 

ratus. becauſe in the firſt Place twould be to loſe thoſe Moment; 
which ought to be employ'd in relieving the ſuffering Infant, 
and the interval which neceſſarily falls betwixt the Operation 
and the Dreſſing, in order to allow the Child Time to void the 
Mæconium and detain'd Excrements, is ſufficient for this Pre. 
paration. 

Reduction This Inteftine ſometimes falls, and comes out in Children 

of the I- when they are ſuffer d to cry too much, and in adult Perſons 

1EsTiIxUM Which may have ſtraind themſelves on ſeveral Occasions: 

Rrcruu. When it turns out like the Finger of a Glove, and comes forth 
more or leſs, according as the Strain was: I have ſeen it come 


out halt a Foot in length, and as thick as the Arm, This Ac. 


cident happens to thoſe who have a Stone in the Bladder, by 
the ſtraining Efforts which they make to Piſs; and frequently 
during the Operation for the Stone, this Inteſtine not only vio 
lently thruſts out the Excrements which it contains, but comes 
out it ſelf, being ſtimulated by the Pains which the Patient 
endures in that Operation, which ought not to hinder the 
Operator from continuing his Courſe ; for after that the Stone 
Cauſe of is extracted, he eafily reſtores the Inteſtine to its Place, The 
the coming Griping Pains caus'd by the Dyſentery trequently force out this 
out of the Gut, and at other Times it is driven out by the grievous Paing 
Rectum. of a hard Labour: To theſe extraordinary Efforts alledged as 
the Cauſe of this Indiſpoſition, Authors add the Weakneſs or 
Palſy of the Muſcles cal/'d the Ereclors of the Anus, as alſo the 
exceſlive abundance of Humidities which ſoak into theſe 


Parts. 1 


How to re- A Chirurgeon cannot miſtake this Diſtemper, ſince the firſt 
duce it, glance of the Eye diſcovers it; wheref re without loſing any 
Time in examining the Patient, or the Spectators, from what 
cauſe it proceeded, he muſt prepare himſel: :o reduce it wi'h all 
ſpeed, to which purpoſe he is not to trouble himſelt to diſpoſe 
the Apparatus t ill he has reftor'd the Gut to its Place. If be can 
quickly get ſome hot Wine, with that he is to waſh the Part 
of the Gut which is come out with a Linen Cloth or a Spunge, 
then compreſſing it gently with his Finger, and thruſting it 
back he cauſes it to re-enter, which is ſometimes very eaſily done. 
Thoſe ſubject to this falling out, may themſelves perform the 
Reduction, as thoſe which have Deſcents often reduce them 
with leſs Pain than others do, Some Children by their conti- 
nual crying render this more difficult, in which caſe the Chi- 
rurgeon takes the Time when the Inteſtine contracts it ſelt by 
a Vermicular Motion which is proper to it; for his efforts would 
be vain, if he ſhould ſhove it back at the Time when tis en- 
larg'd by its Periſtaltic Motion. 
The greateſt difficulty of this Operation is not the returning 


of this Gut, but the retaining of it in its Place when reduced 
: n 


of Chirurgical Operations. 


in order to which, as ſoon as the Reduction is finiſhed, we lay 
on the Anus a Bolſter which we cauſe ſome Perſon to hold, 
whilſt we prepare the Apparatus, for fear the Inteſtine ſhould 
ſtart out in the interim. 


The Apparatus conſiſts in only two ſtrong thick Bolſters, one of of the ap- 
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which is a long one F, to be plac's bet ixt the two Buttocks, paratus. 


and the ot her a ſquare one G. to be kept on the Anus with the 
Bandage like a T, mark'd H. whoſe top is ſlit into two Parts, 
in order to paſs along the ſides of the Purſes of the Teſticles, 
and to be faſten'd to the circular Bandage which ſurrounds the 
Body. The Bolſters are to be wetted in an aſiringent Wine pre- 
par'd with Wormwood, Galli. Pomegranate-ſhells, Allum, ard the 
Green Fruit of Guaiacum, all boil'd in red Wine, The Wine 
muſt be ready at hand; for if the Gut falls out again, at the 
moment the Patient goes to Stool, before tis reduc'd it muſt be 
waſld with this Wine, which is to be heated every Time tis 
us d. This Remedy is excellent for the Cure of theſe tallings 
out of the Rectum; for at the ſame Time that by its aſtringent 
quality it cloſes the Fibres of that Gut, by its heat it for titics 
the erecting Muſcles. 

What is moſt troubleſome in theſe ſorts of Infirmities is, that 
every Time the Patient goes to Stool the Inteſtine fails out a- 


ain, or at leaſt is ready ſo to do: To avoid which, we order the Pivers Ex- 
atient to ſit at that Time on a narrow diſtance betwixt two P*dients 1 


Boards, that the Buttocks being thereby clos'd the falling out of H is 


the Inteſtine may be prevented, he muſt extend his Legs, and failing out 


ſtrain as little as poſſible in the diſcharging of his Excrement. afreſh. 


We may alſo on a fi e Plank make a Hole about the Diameter 
of half a Crown, and around it place a {mall Roll or Cuſhion, 
which comprehending the circumference of the Anus, will hin- 
der the falling of this Gut when the Patient goes to Stool: If it 
be a Child, its Mother, or ſhe who has the care of it, by clap- 
ping two of her Fingers to the Anus when it voids Its Excre- 
ments, will prevent the frequent falling ot the Rectum: And 
to conclude, all the Times which it comes out, it muſt be 
waſh'd with the Wine above-mention'd, then reſtor'd, and al- 
ways kept up with the Bandage, and a Bolfter moiſten'd in the 
ſame Wine, which will accuſtom it to continue in its Flace, as 
I have ſeveral Times ſeen, 


Some Authors are cruel enough to adviſe the application of Abuſe of 


ſeveral actual Oliye-pointed cauteriſing Irons red hot around 
the Anus, to cauteriſe the circumference of that Part ; they 
retend by theſe means to conſume the Humidity which re- 

xes the eretory Muſcles, and hope that the cicarriunps 

which remain, cloſing the Anus, will hincer its falling down 
again. I never ſaw this Operation practis'J, and | believe if 
a Chirurgeon ſhould be inclin'd to pertorm it, he would not 
find a ſingle Perſon who would not oppoſe it, and with Juſtice, 
fince tis poſſible to cure Dileaſes — making uſc of red 
| 3 ke: 


cauteriſing, 
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hot Iron, which ſtrikes a horror even into thoſe who do bu 
hear it mention'd. | 

Monſieur Bl-gny, who did not want for Inventions, wou 
Invention, have us detain the Inteſtine in its Place with a Turky-Cock's Craw, 
8 which is to be blown up in order to {well its Bulk after *tis in. 

troduc'd into the Auus. which hinders that Gut from deſcene. 
ing. But as this Machine muſt be taken out and put in apzin 
every Time the Patient goes to Stool, and it being on thoſe 
occaſions that the Inteſtine falls down afreſh, I take it to be of 
very little uſe, and very inconvenient to be uſed, and that the 
rather becauſe Bolſters and Bandage anſwer the ſame end, and 
are not ſo troubleſome, | 
Of Cox- The Word Condyloma is deriv'd from Kondylos, which ſigni. 
pyLoM, fies a Joint; and was given it by reſemblance, by rezfon that 
Cxisræ the little Tumours which compoſe the Condylomae, ate like the 
Rnacapes Tumours made by the Jo xts. 
and UN The Condyloma is a Tubercule or callous Eminence which 
Cauſe of a ariſes in the folds of the Anus, or rather a ſwelling and har. 
Condylo- dening of the wrinkles of that Part. Theſe Tumours frequent- 
ma. ly happen to the Orifices ot the Uterus ; they are caus'd by 
Remedies, the Fluction of groſs and terreſtrious Humours to this Place, 
where we ſometimes find Inflammation and Pain, and always 
a hardneſs which muſt be ſoften'd by emollient Medicines : 
We have ſeen it yield to theſe Remedies, and cur'd without 
being oblig'd to make uſe ot Operation, But when peneral and 
particular Remedies prove unſucceſs/ul, we muſt have recouiſe 
to the Hand. | 

We cannot exaCt'y trace out the manner of operating, be- 
cauſe it depends on the Figure of the Condyloma; if its Baſis is 
narrow, we 3re to tie it with a Linen Thread or Silk, and 
having well tighted the Ligature at ſcveral Times, wait its tal- 
ling off of it {elf : If the Buſis be roo broad to ſuffer a Ligatare, 
the Chirurgeon muſt cut it off with Sciſſars, holding it fat 
with his Pincers, and ſo ſeparate it whoily at once. But it the 
Sciſſars are not proper, becaule its Shape is inconvenient, or 
is too hard, he makes uſe of the Iaciſion Knife K, with which 
he cuts it off very near its Root; and if a great quantity of 
Blood iſſues out, which moſt commonly happens, by reaſon of 
the number of Veins which bedew the Anus, we ſtop the Flux 
with aſtringent Powders, and then dreſs the Wound with Mun- 
dicatives, to waſte and conſume its Roots, ard procure a cica- 
triſing by Deſiccatives. 

About the Fundament there ſometimes grow ſcveral Excre- 
ſcences, which are call'd Criſtæ or Combs, by reaſon that hey 
reſemble Cocks Combs; it very ſeldom happens, that we find 
one alone, there are generally ſeveral of them which border on 
the Anus. When thele ſorts of Crila are ſmall, aud dont 
incommode the Patient, I ſhould aovite the leaving them av 
touch'd ; but when they grow ioo big and troubiciun”, we 
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muſt get rid of them, which is always by Operation ; which 
is pertorm'd either by Ligature, Canteriſation, or Amputa- 


tion. 


Of theſe three the laſt is the beſt, by reaſon tis more expe- Nu 
ditious and certain: The Chirurgeon takes a fair of Sci{ſurs. of .1mpu- 
J, and in the other Hand holds one of the Criſte, which be jan. 


cuts off cluſe to the Anus, thus citing them all off ore aſter 
another; and when he has ſuffcred à little Porringer or two of 
Blood to run off, in order to diſcharæe the Part, he [prinkles 
cn the Wounds aftringent Powzers to ſtop the Flux; and af- 
terwards drefſ's all theſe ſwell Wounds with ſuch Ivpre- 
gieuts as are proper to cica'riſe them with the greateit Expe- 
ci jon. 


Rhagades produce a ſort of Sciſres, Chops, or Crevices, which Of Rha- 
appcer on the Anus. The Wort Rhagade comes from the gades. 


Greek Veib Rizem, to cut, becaue the Aus is all over inter- 
Red by thele lrts of Clefte, which produce narrow long Ul- 
cer which very q uch inconmode the Patient, eſpecially when 
the Anus is forc-d 10 open it ſelt to admit the Paſſige of the 
Excrements : The Acrimony of the Humours, and the hargreſs 
ot the Excremenis ate the Caules of theſe Indiſpolitions, hi hy 
in their beginning. are cur'd by deſiccative Remedies, juch as the 
Vulnerary Water; but growing old and confirn'd, th: become 
hard and callous, and then their Callofiry muſt be cor.1um'd, in 
order to give us hopes of à Cure, 


There are two ways of removing this Calloſity, one is by Two ways 
Some Practitioners of Cure. 


Cauſtic, and the other by Czuteriting. 
make uſe of c.rrofive and mordicint Unpguents, thers prefer 
the Incition-Knife K, with which they rege 2nd retreſh theſe 
ſorts of Ulcers. As for me, 1 adviſe the uſe of both theſe 
Means; to begin with the luciſion- Knife, wit h which the Ca- 
loſities are to be cut in feveral Plices, ard then to proceed to 
the uſe of leſs corri-five U guents. than it we had at fifſt be- 
gin with thoſe Remedies. By theſe means we comp eat he 
Conſumprion of thoſe H:rdnefſes with leſ Pair, orying the 
Part by little and little, and with proper Drugs we procure 
the cicatriſing of the Wounds, Which we have made or fe- 
ne wed. 


There happens beſides to the Anus a Carneous Excreſcence, Of the Fi- 
which is call'd Ficus, i. e. a Fig; as allo Sarcoma, au Fun- cs, or St, 
gus or Muſhroom : Tis betides by the Vulpar term'd St. Fiacre's Fizcre's 
Diſeaſe. This Carnoſity riſes ans grows as Muſhr:.o ©5 do on De. 


Oaks, and comes ia the Neck of rhe Matrix, and {cver3! other 
Parts of the ody; but thoſe ot the Anus are mor: qi fficult to 
cure, by reaſon or their Situation, the Humour fi-winz ta 
them in great quan'ities, hence there !fu.s out of !t a very 
filthy ſtiuking Sams, 
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Care. The Operation conuſts in the Extirpation of the Fungu,, 
which, in Proceis ot Time coming to grow, would more and 
more incummode the Patient. We prepare the Body by gene. 
ral Remevies, as Phlebotomy and Purgation ; then with the Ini. 
ſion-Knife K, we cut «ff he Fungus near its Root; after which 
we apply to the Wound Oil of Vitriol temper'd, Powder of Savin, 
and other Remedies, in order to conſume the Remainder of its 
Roots. If its Baſis is (mall and tender, it muſt be bound with 
the Thread M, which muſt be guided by the Forceps N, and 
drawn tighter every Day till the Fungus falls off. | 

Of the ma- Thee 1+ yet another ſort of malignant Fungus, rooted in the 

lignans Rectum: There is an Hoſpital maintain'd at Rome for the Cure 

Fungus of Patie ts .M Red w th this Indiſpoſition. I have ſeen the 

common at di ſſing ot theſ unhappy W erches, in which the Chirurgeons 

Rome. ſpare neither lion nor Fire, and the Cries utter'd by them do 

8 not move the Pity of either the Chirurgeors or Spectators, b 

reaſon the Sore 1s the Conſequence of an infamous Converſe 

with Men, as the Venereal Diſtempers are of the care ſſing of 
debauch'd Women, and becauſe theſe obſtinate Tumours are 
look'd ou as an Effect of the Divine Juſtice, which puniſhes 
ſuch as commit thoſe Crimes. But France being fo happy, as 
not to have theſe Diſtempers known in its Teri itorics, I ſhall 
Tay nothing more of them. 

Of ine According to Fabricius, the Etymology of Hemorrhoids comes 

Pius. from the Greek Word Hema, which fignifics Blood, and the 

e Verb Rheo to flow, to expreſs its being a Flux of Blood. The. 

_venin lays, that they took their Name from a Serpent calld H. 

morrhors or Flux of Blood, whole biting excited a Flux of Blood 

in ſeveral Plices ot the Body of the bitten Patient, They have 

imparted their Name ro the Hæmorrhoidal Veins, by reaſon this 

Diſtemper generally comes on the Extremity oi the Veins of the 
Fundament. 

Their fove- The Hemorrhoids are painful Tumours. ſhap'd like Varices, full 

yal Se ies, Of groſs Blooo, au proceeding from the Dilatation of the Ex- 

tremities ot the Veins orrounding the 125, There are tour 

forts of them which dir a.nvngit the nſelves, with repart '0 

the Matter of which they are compoſed. We call hoe Una! 

which are full of pure and natural B Od. whotc only Fault is 
exceſs in quantity. We term thoſe Morales, whic*. ate produ:- 
ed from a thick, groſs, black lood: Thoſe are +.il'd verrucal, 
which are hard and full of Aduſt and melancholy Blow ; and 
cſical, thoſe which are ſorm'd from a crude pituitous Humour, 

Theſe Names are given theſe ſeveral Spreits. on account of 

the Relemblance which they bear to a Grape, a Mulberry, 

in Latin, Morus; a Wart, in Latin Verucca; and Ve ca, a Blad. 
der. 

Opinions of The Ancients ſet up ſeveral other different Species of He- 

the An- morrboid:; they diſtinguiſhed between internal and external, al- 

gients. leoging tie one to proceed from the Vena Cava, and the — 
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from the Vena Porta, that the former voided pure, and the lat- 
ter groſs Blood; that thoſe which proceed from the Vena Cava, 
purge the Plethora, and thoſe from the Vena Porta the Cacochy- 
mia. But the Circulation of the Blood informs us, that theſe 
Veins carry nothing to the Anus ; and that on the contrary, 
they only return back into the Vena Cava the Blood ſent thi- 
ther by the Arteries. So that all theſe Veins are filled with the 
ſame Blood, which ſcarce being able to reaſcend, and ſtaying in 
theſe Veſſels, by low degrees dilates them, and forms the Tu- 
mours which we call Hemorrhoids. | 

Authors aſſign ſeveral Cauſes of the Hemorrhoids, and ſeveral 
uſeleſs Arguments have been form'd ; but without troubling our 
ſelves with what the Ancicnts have ſaid, we need only examine 
the mechanical Structure of the Part, in order to be inform'd 
truly how the Piles are produced, 

In my Anatomy 1 have ſhewn, that the Hemorrhoidal Arte- 
ries ſend out more branches to the Rectum, than are requiſite 
tor its nouriſhment, that a great number of theſe ſmall Ar- 
teries terminate at the Glands with which they are interſperſt; 
that theſe Glands ſeparate and filter part of the Impurities of 
the Blood, which are diſpers'd by the Veſſels which perform 
the excretion of thele Filtrations into the Rectum, ſo that this 
multitude of Conduits is neceſſary to the Purification of 
the Blood, I add, that we pay very dear for this Service 
which the Hemorrhoids do us; and, indeed, the thinneſt Lym- 
pha ſeparating it ſelf trom the Blood, when it paſſes from the 
Hemorhoidal Arteries in the Veins of the ſame Name, it ought 
to be thicker and heavier than when in the Veins, and conſe- 
quently cannot rraſcend without difficulty; the rather, belides 
that there being no Muſcles, nor any part which can aſſiſt its 
zdyancement to the great Truncs, becauſe the Rectum is loog'd 
in a bony Byfin, which will not allow any Compreſſion to 
fayour its courſe, as the Muſcles do that of the Blood which 
is obliged to reaſcend from ihe Extremities: This Humour 
cannot mount upwards, unleſs when the Hemorrhoidal Veins 
being extremely fill'd by the Arteries, which inceſſantly furniſh 
them, diſcharge themſcly*s into the ſuperior Veins, which empty 
themicives with more eaſe, The Effets made on any occalion 
whatſoever, and particularly tor be expulſion of rhe Excre- 
ments, contribute very much to the production of the Hemor- 
rods, becauſe that inſtead of helping on the return of the Blood, 
they force it towards the Anus. where being obliged to remain 
in the Hemorrhordal Veins as in a Sack, it conſtrains them to ex- 
teno, and caule this cruel Diſeaſe, trom which icarce any Per- 
ſon is exeiupt 

The Piles are eaſily known, with a touch of the Finger, or 
a Caſt ot the Eye, we diſcover Tumours of a different ſize, 
Some are as big as Haſle- nuts, and others as large as ſmall 
Eggs; their Colours alto vary in proportion to the length of 
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Time which the Blocd has continued there, Theſe which! 
am ſpeaking of, are the external Hemorrhoids ; beſides which 
I know no other; for as for thoſe ſtiled Internal, I never faw 
any of them, nor have I any Notion how they can poſſibly be 
form'd. I know only that ſeveral call other In%ifpoſitiong 
which affect the Rectum, by the Name of internal Hygmy-. 
rhoidi. | 

The Cure of the Hemorrhoids is very difficult, not to fi; 
impoſſible. Authors have propos'd two Methods, which a2 
the Palliative and Eradicative : But I ſhnuld never adviſe tho 
Chirurgeon to undertake any farther than the former, jr 
not being in the power of Pbyſick and Chirurgery to comp(; 
the latter. 

Before the Chirurgeon ventures to undertake any thing, he 
muſt examine whether the Hemorrhoids are 06/cure or flu, 
We call choſe obſcure from whence no Blood iſſues, and thoſe 
fluid which void that Liquor from time to time, I ſay from 
time to time, becauſe they do not emit a great quantity, un. 
leſs when the Patient goes to Stool, and what comes our the 
reſt of the Day, amounts to no more than a draining, which 
only ſtains his Linen. 

When the Piles iſſue forth only in a moderate degree, the 
Patient is not to be rouch'd, by reaſon *rwould be ſully as pre- 
judicial to a Man labouring under this light Indiſpoſition, to 
attempt to cure him, as to a Woman to ſuppreſs her Courſes, 
'Tis the Foundation of the Health of many Men, ſome of 
which have them as regularly as Women their Terms, and al. 
ſo find themſelves indiſpos'd when this Flux has been retarded 
ſome Months. But when 'tis exceſſive, when it weakens and 
emaciates the Patient, and turns his Complexion to a allow 
Tawny, Endeavours are to be us'd to mitigate their Flux, but 
not to ſuppreſs them; and in this caſe we are oblig'd to the 
obſeryance of a twofold Regimen, the ong Univerſal, and the 
other Particular. By the former we underſtand the Courſe of 
Diet, which avoids all Edibles which produce too much Blood; 
Phlebotomy, which evacuates it; the Potions and Drinks which 
dilute and dulcify the Acrimonious Humours, and the Patient's 
ſedulouſly avoiding all manner of Melancholy and angry Tranl- 
ports; and laſtly, the uſe of Styptics, and thoſe Megicaments 
which thicken the Blood, as Rice, Quinces, and ſubſtantia! 
Wine, as alſo Chalybeat Waters, By the Particular Regime we 
mean the Remedies apply'd to the Part, which are to be Aftrin- 
gents, as ſmall Bags filld with Sage, and Bran, fry'd with Oil 
of Roſes, Myrrhe, Sc. 

Tho' the ſurd Hemorrhoids are not fluid, but attended with 
Inflammation and Pain, we muſt begin with aſſwaging the lat- 
ter, which is done by the application of emollient Remedies to 
this Part, of which ſort are Pulp of Caſſia, Pomatum compos' 
of Populeum, and the Volk of an Egg. Milk in which 11 
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Sf yeral other Ingredients whole number is infinite, and of which 
Tr. there are as many ſorts as for the Gout and Tougth-ach. The 
iy be Patient muſt alſo be blooded, to prevent the Blood repairing in 
lion K — = — ll theſe Remed 
en afier the uſe of all theſe Remedies the Hemorrhoi 

yon don't diminiſh, but the Pain and Tenſion remain, or — —— 1 
0 we muſt make uſe of means to empty thoſe Tumours ; which and - my 
* are of two ſorts, either the application of Leeches, or Punction Lancet 
** by the Lancer, The uſe of Leeches is preferable, as well be- NT 
ob cauſe the Patient is leſe afraid of them than the Lancet, as by rea» 
paſs ſon they make a ſwaller Orifize, which is eaſier cure: A Leech 

is then tO be apply'd to each Hemerrhoid, and leſt to draw *cill 
, he it be empried, after which it is made to fall off, then the Chi- 
Rui rurgeon makes uſe of a Liniment compos'd of Oil of Eggs, po- 
hole der d Ceruſe, and calcined Litharge, laying on the Hemorrhoids 
— a Pledget throughly moilten'd in this Linimeut, a Bulſter above 
* thar, and over both a Bandage, which a little preſſing them, 
che hinders their ſpeedy filing again, 
„lich If the Leeches happen not to bite, or we believe the Blood 

to be too thick to be drawn by them, ſo that we are forc'd to 
T wake uſe of the Lancet O, the Orifices muſt be made at the 
* loweſt Place to empty them the more commodiouſly, and the 
* Punctures are not to be made la- ger than juſt whit is nec ſſary 
** to give iſſue to the blood; which done, the Liniment and Ap- 
Tl e e enen 

: nds re ief immediately after the emptyin 

— . Hemorrhoids, and the Ceſſation of Pain and Tenſion - ws From 
La the refreſhing guſt of a very agreeable eaſe; bur there yer re- 
* mains a continual craining thro' the Orifices which becomes 
e very troubleiom, though there is none but muſt own that 'tis 
** preferable to the former Pains, and the pernicious Conſequer.- 
* ces which would attend them, it not ſopprefſzd. Notwith- 
"(s of ſtanding all which, we meet with ſome Patients who growing 
hood impacient under the offenſive foulneſs of this Dittemper, forges 
which the eſſential Reaſons which ſhould diſſwade them from deliiing 
— an eradicative or perfect Cure; and colt What it will, ref ive 
— bo oblige us to perform the Opera ions necellary to tue utter 
— (atirpation of this D:iſcaſe : In this caſe the Catrurgeon is to 
Res -=_ him ſelf, by repreſenting to the Patient, that beſides the 
ng ains of the Operation, yet more conſiderable ilis may happen 
Locks to bim than thote he is detirous to be exempted frum; alſo ac- 
ih Oil qu:1ating him, that all our Predeceſſors agree in prognoſticain 

D.leaſes to fall on thoſe who are perfectly cured — the Piles 
| td — withal propoſing to him the Expedient agreed on by all 
hr irurgeons, Which is to leave open one of cheſe mall Tu- 
* 22 in order to retain a little drain, and nat to ex poſe the 
— atient to all the Diicales With which the moſt famous Chirur- 
* geons menecc them, 
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doibd Chervil, Plantain, and white Mulleyn or Yerbaſcum, and ſe- 
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The Fourth Demonſtration 
When the Patient is reſolutely determin'd, he is to be pre. 
rd by frequent Bleeding in proportion to his Strength, 1n4 
bh ſome Purgations. The Chirurgeon gives him a Ch ſter; 
few Hours before the Operation, to empty the Rectum, and then 
obliges bim to lie on the edge of the Bed, on his Belly, with his 
Feet down, and his Buttocks turn'd to the Light, which he 
cauſes to be ſeparated from one another by a Servant : They 
taking in his left Hand, with the Forceps L, the Purſe of each 
Hemorrhoid, he cuts them off one after another with the Sci. 
fars I, which he holds in his right Hand, remembring to leaye 
one of the leaſt remaining for the preſervation of the Patient 
Health, as we have already hinted. If any of theſe Purſes ſhould 
be left, becauſe 'rwas impoſſible to cut them by reaſon of the 
Blood interrupting the Operation, tis afterwards to be eaten of 
with Ointments proper to that end. The Apparatus is like that 
of the precedent Operations, and that which 1 am poing to 
ſhew you on the Fñula in the Anus, 
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= | iv'd from of the 
| lled by the Greeks Syrinx, a Flute, deriv d 
A — — Hhiſle, and that Metaphorically, b rea- FISTULA 
ſon this Diſtemper has a long raight Cavity like that of Flutes: ;, Ano. 
It is oefin d t He a deep and cavernous Uicer, whoſe entrance Definition 
is narrow, an its bottom broader, and trom it iſſues a _ of it. 
and virulenc us or Matter, and is almoſt always attended wit 
Callofry. a 
2 Fitula' come in ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, afrer — 
and Wounds of- the Breaſt, the lower Belly and Join k 


in that Part, and ro Mortitication ; tor they gangrene in a very 
ſmall Time after, The Chirurgeon then firſt of all, os the 
= | ancet 


. 
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frequently in the Anus than in any other Part, *Ti, e Le 
— form'd on the laſt which I ſhal de monſtrate to — 
you at preſent, referring you for the Cure of the others to thy C i 
of Fiſtula's in general. | | 9 i 
This Diſeaſe ſeems at preſent to be more riſe than former. . 
ly ; we every Day hear of Operations performed on ſuch Per. will 
| ſons as did not before ſeem afflicted with it, tis a Diſtemper Fino! 
grown in faſhion ſince that which the King had, and on which 44.2 
the Chirurgeons were forced to perform the Operation in or. 'he k 
der to its Cure. Several of thoſe who before that Time cre. * 
fully conceal'd their having it, are not now ſham'd to publh "me 
ir, and ſome Courtiers have even choſen Verſailles tor the Pi:e ö F 
where they will undergo this Operation, becauſe the Kin king 
ſhould be informed ot all the Circumſtances of their Indi{pog- * 
tion, Thoſe who have only a ſmall draining run immediately te dr 
and turn up their Poſteriors to a Chirurgeo', tor him to mike Fial 
Inciſion; I have ſeen above thirty who deſir'd to have the Ope- Tt 
ration perform'd.. and whoſe Folly was fo great, that they tis f. 
ſeem'd angry when they were aſſured that they did not at al ©: 
want it. | : | wou! 
Cauſe. The Fiſtula in the Anus is always a Conſequence of an Ab- the l 

ſceſs in that Part: It begins with a f nall harduels, which quick 4 
ly increaſes and ripens ; 'tis ordinarily taken for an Hemorrii, Ti 

whence the ſhewing it to the Chirurgeon is often negl:chcd, "ry 
This Abſceſs breaking either in the Inteſtine, or on the edge of od 
| the Anus, the Patient finds himſelf eas'd, and then believes bim. . 
| ſelf cured without the Chirurgeon's help, in which he is miſ⸗ —Y 
f taken ; for the Matter having made but a (mall Orifice to whic 
Th; run ont, remains in the Place where there is a Vacuity, and 5 
1 from thence continually iſſues out, but is never cur d without I ber 
1 opening the Sack or Purſe to _ it, and procure the Re urn and | 
1 of good Fleſh to fill it up intirely. . 
45 Sen the Patient mes the Aſſtitance of the H ind befure — 
15 the Abſceſs is broken, the Chirurgeon is not to ſtay till it breaks ing l 
1 it ſelt, becauſe the Matter will corrode the whole Circumfe- r if 
1 ; rence of the Part to make its way; and the [nteitine being deper 
| | more tender than the Skin, it will wore wag an ney Seed 
1 that, than pierce the Skin, in order to iſſue out; an belies, laſt FE. 
4 —— this — . continuing amongſt the fleſhy Parts, it ſeps- * 
| I to be defer- rates them; ſo that the Iuteſtine being denudated, can never ie· Eur 
| red unite with rhe neighbouring Fleſh, without Operation. To me 
if tt ; prevent theſe Symproms, we muit then early open theſe Ab- had 
1 ſceſſes, and not wait for a great Fluctustion as in other Ab- "Ig 
ſceſſes, but they mult be taken green, that is, before they are many 
perfectly rip:. We muſt not make the Aperture with Cas * 
flies, for fear of loſing Time, and by the Pain which they give, I 1 if 
furniſhing an Opportunity to a greater Settlement of Humour they « 
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Lancet A, makes an Orifice to evacuate the Matter; then 
with the Sciſſars B, cuts the fide which has the moſt room 
ſufficiently to convey the Remedies to the bottom of the Cavi- 
ry, in order to cleanſe and heal it. But if on thruſting a Finger 
into the Wound which he ſhall have made, and another into 
the Anus, he finds the Refum denudated or ſtri!'d, which he 
will diſcover by the thickneſs which he feels betwixt his two 
Fingers, he muſt then cut that Inteſtine to the Extremity of the 
Ahiceſs, in which he is ro guide himſelf by infinuating one of 
the Branches of the Sciſſars into the Wound, and the other in- 
to the Anus, in order to cut all that is betwixt them both; 
zo he muſt cur the Gut a little more forward than the bottom 
of the Ab{c:ſ*, becauſe that he ought rather to riſque the ma- 
king the thickneſs of two Crowns larger than neceſſary, than 
the thickneſs of one leſs ; The Abſceſs thus wel! open'd, is to 
be dreſs'd, as we ſhall preſently ſhew in the Operation of the 
Filula, | 

h. is what is to be practiſed to avoid a Fflula; but when 
ie form'd, either by the Negligence of the Chirurgeon, in not 
ſufficiently opening it, or the Obſtinacy of the Patient, who 
woul nat betore conſent to its being open'd; the Nature of 


the Fifla mult be examined, before the Operation is concluded 


on. 
There are laid down three ſorts of Fitula's in general: The 
firſt, when the Ulcer is open without, and not within; the ſe- 
cond, when it pierces the Int eſtine, without iſſuing outwards ; 
and thirdly, when it communicates without and within, The 
frſt are apparent, and e-fily diſcover themſelves z and the Probe 
which is introduced, informs us whether they are ſuperticial 
or deep. We are aſcertaiu'd of the Exiſtence of the ſecond, 
when we find corrupt Matter iſſue out with the Excrements, 
and particularly when an Abhſceſs has preceded ; and by thruſt- 
ing tie Fore-finger, we are ſatisfied whether the Orifice be diſ- 
tant from or near the Anus. The third are diſcovered by thruſt- 
ing the Probe C into the Fitula, and the Finger into the Auus; 
tor if we feel the end of the Probe with our Finger, we may 
depend on'r, that the Gut is pierced; the ſmall Dilator D intro- 
duced into the Anus, is very proper to ſearch it: We call theſe 


alt Fiſfula's corr pl-at ones; and the firſt imperfect, becauſe they 


have but one Orifice. 

Every ore of theſe Species is alſo ſubdivided into ſeveral forts, 
ſome ot which are near the Anus, others one or two Fingers 
breadth diſtant from them : Some are at the edge of the luteſ- 
tine, and others deeper in: We find ſome with one Cavity, and 
many with ſeveral like a Grofe's Foot; and theſe various Cavi- 
ties are nam'd Coney boroughs: Some incline towards the Kedtrem, 
and ſome towards the Elauder, or the Hip- Bone; to conclu e, 
they are either recent, or uid and callous, 


The 
8 8 
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of Fiſtula's, 
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224 The Fourth Demonſtration 
Pregroſlic, The Chirurgeon is to prognoſticate according to the Nature the 


of the Fiſiula, and without promiſing more than he can per. wh 
form, to be always dubious; for what Appearance ſoever there the 
may be of Succeſs, there frequently happen ſome Accident, l 
which hinder the accompliſhing of what he has promiſed. fall) 
Three ways Three ways of curing Fiſtula's are propoſed, viz. Cauſtic, the 
of curing Ligature and Inciſon: After we ſhall have examined them 20 ord! 
nem. three, we will decide which is the beſt. this 


About thirty years ſince, one le Moyne at Paris acquired ; Ope 
great Reputation for the Cure of Fiſtula s; his Method con. the 


ſiſted in the uſe of Cauſtics, that is to ſay, with a corroſire 'til 
Unguent, with which he cover'd a ſmall Tent, which he thruſ red 
into the Ulcer ; by which he daily by little and little conſumed ther 
the Circumference, taking care to enlarge the Tent daily; ſo the 
that by widening the Fiſtula, he diſcovered its bottom: If he he 1 
found there any Calloſity, he corroded it with his Ointment, fifth 
which alſo ſerved to deſtroy the Coney-boroughs ; and at liſt, T 
with Patience, he cur'd many. This Man died old and rich, in 
by reaſon he made his Patients pay very well tor their Cure, in may 
which he was in the right; for the Publick value things no Chi 
otherwiſe than in proportion to the Sum which they coſt alſo 


Thoſe who were affrighted at the Thoughts of the Sciſlars, a lic 
threw themſelves into his Hands; and though the number of diſay 


raſcally Pretenders is very great, they never yet want Prac- = 

_—_ ut 
Operation = Thevenin prefers Ligature to the two other ways of curing : ed 
by Liga- Fiſtula in the Anus: He affirms, that he never knew it mit of tl 
dure. of full Succeſs, and adviſes it to be thus performed. The P. 8 


tient is to ſtand on his Feet with his Body bent, and reſting on Lig 
the edge of the Bed, he muſt firſt of all be ordered to open his * 
Legs and Thighs, which the Chirurgeon muſt cauſe to be held 
firm, by two Seryants, for fear he ſhould cloſe them ayain, and 
grow weary during the Time of the Operation : The Patient 
thus diſpoſed, the Chirurgeon thruſts into the Anus the Fore- - 
finger of his left Hand, after having rubbed it with Oil of WM Wil 
Sweet Almonds, or ſome other oleaginous Matter, to procure 
its more eaſy Entrance ; then in his right Hand he takes the 
Probe E, made of ſoftned Braſs or Silver Wire, and threaded Incil 
with the double brown Flax Thread F, or with an Hair out 
of an H:rſe's Tail, in order to cut the more readily : He intro- 
duces this Probe into the Orifice of the Fiſtula, and meeting the firur 
end of it with his Finger already in the Inteſtine, he bends it * 
back, and draws it out at the Anus, bringing with him one * 
of the ends of the Thread; which being come out, with that * 
and the other end which runs through the Fiſkula, he makes Mans 
a Ligature with a flipping Knot, and daily draws it tighter, des 
till it has cut through the Place which it contains. If the F. | 
fiula was imperfect, and the Inteſtine not yet pierced, he muſt 
not make any Difficulty ot piercing it with the Extremity Scifl 
the 
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' void the Omiſſion of any Circumſtance. and in 
ate — SED von Chirurgeons — more exactly. To 
18 thi ond then, *tis firſt of all to be obſerved, that betore the 

Op ation the Time is to be choſen; for in Summer or Winter, 
— be Exceſs of Heat or Cold may oblige the Chirurgeon to ſtiy 
d cor . 1 the Air grows moderate, and the Operation may be deter- 
rrofive — without any Danger, whilſt the Fiſtuls is recent: He muſt 
— then prepare the Body by Bleedings and Purgations adapted to 
you the Patient's Conſtitution ; and having fix'd the Day and Hour, 
4. he is to difpoſe the Apparatus, ſuch as you lee in the twenty 
J 1 before the Operation, a Clyſter is to te given, Prepar 
T — in order to empty the Inteſtine, for fear the Strains which it 

* — excite may otherwiſe force the Excrements to fly into the fed. 
3 Chirur eon's Face, as it ſometimes happens; tor which reaſon 
. alſo he ſhould not place himſelf direclly behind the Patient, but 

— a little on one fide, to avoid this Fuſee which will prove very 
— diſagreeable: The Patient is to be plac'd on the edge of the 
= Ned. with a Pillow under his Belly, in order to raiſe up his 

* Buttocks, which muſt be turn'd to the Li-hr, bis Thighs open- 

ring 2 ed and held by two Servants, to prevent his ſtirring in the Time 

. n. . : 

* 22 * the Operation, the Chirurgeon, as in the Third way 
© Tr" I Ligncare, muſt be provided with Oil, G, with which be mult of Opera- 
* 25 the Fore-finger of his left Hand, in order to introduce it nion. 
= into the Anus without Pain; and in his right Hand he takes the 
* Stiletto H, which he introduces into the Fiſtula by its exterior 

4 — Orifice, guiding it along till it comes out at the Hole in the Gut, 
fur. which be will feel with his Finger which is in the Au; then 

_ with the end of the ſame Finger he bends the Stiletto, and cauſ- 
— es it to come out at the Fundament in ſuch manner, that all that 
— is to be cut is graſp'd betwixt its two Branches: Then, with the 
ma Inciſion Knife I, or the Sciſſars K, he cuts at once or twice the 
— Fleſh contain d betwixt the two Branches of the ſaid Stiletto, 
abe. airing himſelf thar be has cut all that he ought, when that In- 
_ ſtrument is intirely looſen'd and diſengag'd: He then thruſts his 
a Finger to the bottom of the Fiſtula, which frequently is full of 
— Cavities or Coney - boroughs, which as far as poſſible he ought 

| char I is open to their bottom z and if with the Finger he finds any 
mee Callofiries in the Fiftuls, with the ſame Incifion Knife be make 

— ſeveral ſmall Inciſions on the bardened Places, that the Reme- 
1 dies may eat and conſume them : Some, inſtead of the Stiletto 
al make uſe of the hollow Probe L, which they bend in the ſame 

= | ide the Point of the 

ty of Danner, and its Gutter helps them to guide t 

the Ars. 
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, Which is eaſily done, by reſting it on his Finger 
te Prot: the Anus; after which he bends the Probe, and ties 
— two Ends of the Thread as before directed. 


i is by Inciſon: Which being the moſt univer- Uſe of In- 
Mer G and 1049 ſhall enlirge more on that, than chu. 


2 Thus 
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Thus all good Practitioners have hitherto perform'd tj, 
Operation; but it bas of late Years been improv'd, and ways hay, 
been diſcoverd of performing it more expeditiouſly : There 
bas lately been invented a curve Inciſion M, at the end of which 
is faſten d a Stiletto N, fo that inſtead of two ſeparate Inſſru. 
ments they make uſe of but one, which is both a Stiletto and 
Inciſion- Knife together, which they uſe in the following mar. 
ner. By a {mall Incifi-n made with the common Inciſion. Knife 
they enlarge the external Orifice of the Fiſtula, in order to in. 
troduce the more eaſily the Inciſion- Knife with the long Sti. 
letto, which is pointed, and of a ſoften d Metal, that it may 
be bent without Pain; this Incifion-Knife muſt be curve, thin, 
narrow, having the edge cover'd with the Chape O, of Paſte. 
board or Silver, that it may be thruſt into the Fiftula without 
hurting the Patient ; after which, purſuant to the old way, 
the Chirurgeon muſt thruſt his Finger to the bottom to feel for 
Cavities or Callcfities, which are to be remedicd as we have 1. 
ready told you. | 

Thus you have ſeen two ways of performing the Operation 


on the perfect Fiſtula ; they are both of them equally good, be. 


cauſe they open the Fiſtula to the bottom, and differ no other. 
wiſe than with r:gard to the Inſtruments which are uſed in 
them. Let's next ſee whit is to be done to imperfect Fil. 
tula's. 

I have already inform'd you that in the performance of the 
Operation with the Ligature, when the Inteſtine is not open, 
it muſt be pierc'd, to contain all the Fleſh which the Thread 
is to cut; aud 'tis in this abſolutely neceſſary to pierce ir with 
the Stiletto, without which the Operation will be imperfect: 
But the Inteſtine is ſo tender that it makes but a very ſmal 
reſiſtance: when the Stiletto has made a Hole in the Inteſtine 
in the bottom of the Fiſtula, tis to be drawn out by the 4, 
and continue the Operation in the manner which I have ji 
ſhewn. 

If the Fiſtula is open only in the Gut, and not outwards, 
the Operation is more difficult, for to perform it we are obli- 

ed to find a way to make an external Orifice : To this end 
the Chirurgeon examines whether there is not ſome ſal 
Tumour around the Anus, which indicates that it is the exter- 
nal end of the Fiſtula, and if we don't find on the Skin any 
alteration, or redneſs which marks the empty Place ; by rea- 
fon on any ſuch appearances 'twill be proper to open thol: 
Places to thruſt the Inftrament thro' them, and continue the 
Operation as above. When nothing is to be ſeen without, 
which can diſcover to us where we ought to open it, we 
take the Stiletto P, which is folded double, and one of whole 
ends is longer than the other; holding it by the longeſt end, 
we then introduce it into the Anu, and at the moment that 
we draw it back, guiding it with the Finger already engag 
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in the Inteſtine, we endeayour to get the ſhort: ſt end of the ſaid 
Stiletto into the Orifice of the Fiſtula, then drawing it to us, 
we feel without the end of the Stiletto, on which we open the 
Part, and with the Inſtrument which we ſlide into it finiſh the 
Operation. : 

Thirdly, after the Operation the Wound muſt be dreſs'd Dreſſing of 
with a large Stopple Q. ſhap'd like a Tent, which is to be the Hound, 
moiſten'd in a Liniment, compos'd of Oil and he Volk of 

gs, and forc'd into the Anus, to wi'en the ſeparation of 
the Lips of the Wound, and afterwards hy on the Pledgets 
RR, cover'd with the ſame Liniment: The Plaiſter 8, the long 
Bolſter T, then the ſquare one V, muſt all be a ply'd in their 
order, and faſten'd by the Bandage X. The Patient muſt be 
put to Bed, or lett to compole himſelf to reſt tl the Evens 
ing, when the Chirurgeon takes from him threc {inall Porren- 
gers of Blood, to avoid a freſh ſettlement ot Humours on the 
Part affected. 

Theſe forts of Wourds are very troubleſome to dreſs, by rea- 
ſon that the Part affected is the Paſſage of the groſs Exctements, 
and that a Flux of the Belly ſupervening the Operation, obliges 
the frequent taking off the Apparatus, and drefling. For which 
reaſon the Chirurgeon leaves an Apprentice to lie in the Pa- 
tient's Chamber, 1n order to dreſs the Wound as often as the 
Patient goes to Stool: But the Operator muſt ende:your to 
regulate this Evacuation, ſo th:t it may not happen above once 
2-Day, and then be muſt ſend an Apprentice an Hour before 
to take off the Apparatus, that the P, tient being ſeated on a 
cloſe Stool, may coutinue ſome Time there in order to ob- 
tain a good Stool: After the Patient has emptied his Inteſ- 
tines, the Wound is to be waſh'd with warm Wine betore *cis 
dreſs d. The Chirurgeon always makes uſe of a Stopple cver'd 
with a very ſtrong Digeſtive, to clearſe it from and prevent the 
growth of proud Fleſh, which freque::tly happens initheſe Parts; 
the ſame courſe is to be daily continu'd, carefully avoiding the 
lefſening of the Stopple faſter than the bottom of the Fiſtula fills 
with Fieſh 3 next we dry up the Wound, and endeavour to 
bring it to cicatriſ: well. 

Tis not difficult to decide which of theſe three ways is to Fudgment 
be prefer d. The Cauſtic cauſes a continual Pain for five or fix concerning 
Weeks, during which Time we are obl:ig'd to make uſe of it. che three 
The Ligature is long in cutting the Fleſn thro', and muſt with- ways of 
out fail de tighted every Day, which is not done without Pain. Operation 
Incition indeed inflicts a more 
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inant Pain, but of ſo ſhort a before ex- 


duration, that it ought not to alarm a Perſon who is willing to blain d. 
be cut d without danger of any relapſe; for it not only accom- . 
pliſnes in a Minute, what the two others don't perform in leſs 

than a Month, 'but yet the Cure that way is certain, whereas 

tis but dubious by the others. | 
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Hiftory 


The Fourth Demonſiration 


Theſe Reaſons determin'd the King to chooſe the Inciſion, 
after having examin'd all other Methods propos'd to him for 
the cure of the Fiſtula, of which I will relate the Hiſtory iq 
few Words. | 

In the Year 1686 there aroſe near the Kiug's Anus a ſmall 


the Fiſtula Tumour, inclining towards the Perinaum: It was neither in. 


in Ano 


flam'd nor very painful. It grew ſlowly, and after ripening, 


which hap- broke of it ſelf, by reaſon that the King would not ſuffer 


French 


2 King. 


pened to the Monſieur Felix, his principal Chirurgeon, to open it, as he pro. 


pos d. This ſmall Abceſs was attended with the ordinary Con- 
ſequence: of thoſe not ſufficiently open d, to admit the applics 


tion of Remedies to the bottom of the Cavity; there was only 


a ſmall Orifice, thro' which the Matter run, it continu'd to 
ſuppurate, and at laſt became fiſtulous. 

The ſole way left of curing it was manual Operation ; but 
the Great cannot always be brought to yield to it. A thouſand 
Perſons propos'd Remedies which they pretended to be infallible, 
and ſome of them which were concluded to be the beſt were 
try'd ; but none of them ſucceeded, | 

His Majeſty was told that the Waters of Barege were excellert 
in theſe Caſes, and 'twas alſo reported that he would go to 
thoſe Waters; but betore taking that Journey, he thought fit 
to try them on ſeveral Patients; four Perſons were found who 
were afflited with the ſame Diſtemper. and ſent to Barege at 
the King's Expence, under the Direction of Mr. Gervais, Chirurge- 
on in Ordinary to his Majeſty : He made the neceſſary Injections 
of this Water into their Fiſtula's for a conſiderable Time, and 
us'd the proper means for their Cure, and at laſt brought them 
— back, as far advanc'd towards that end as when they firſt went 
thither, 

A Woman reported at Court, that going to the Waters of 
Bourbon in order to be cur'd of a particular Diſtemper, ſhe was 
by the uſe of them cur'd <t a Fiſtula, which ſhe had before ſhe 
went thither, One of the King's Chirurgeons was ſent to 
m—_ with four other Patients, who returu'd in the fame 
Condition which they went. 

A Facobine Fryar applying to Monſieur Louvey, told him that 
he had Water with which he cur'd all Fiſtula's; another boaſted 
of 2 never-failing Ointment, and yet others propos'd different 
Remedies, alledging the Cures which they pretended to have 
done. That Miniſter determining to negl & no means in order 
to the procuring a Reſtoration of a Health ſo important as 


'dhat of the King, caus'd ſeveral Chambers to be furniſh'd, in 


which he placed Perſons afflicted with Fiſtula's, and cau- 
ſed them to be treated purſuant to the ſeveral Methods of 
the boaſting Pretenders to cure them, in the preſence of Mon- 
fieur Felix, A Year was ſpent in theſe various Eſſays, and not 
one Fatieut cured, 


Monſieur 


Ciſion, 
m for 
Ory in 


| {mall 
ler in. 
ening, 
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Monſieur 8 Se, who <x1min'd the [ndiſpoſition. being x Kd 
his Thoughts by the King, freely aoſwer'o his Myefty, chat all 
the Remevies in the World would prove vain without maaval 
Operation. : 

Ar laſt the Kirg, to whom Monſieur Loxwvoy and Mo :Geur Fe- 

lx gave an Account of wont had paſs'd, ſeeing no hopes of 
being cur d any otherwiſe (han by Operation, on which Mon- 
fieur Felix concinually inſiſted, determin'd fr it; but would 
not acquaint any Perſon with his Reſolution: He delay'd it tif 
his return from Fontainbleau, and one Morning had it perform'd 
when nothing ot that nature was ſuſpected by the Courtiers, 
who going to attend the King's Levee were inform'd that he 
had undergone the Operation, and relolurely ſuffer'd all the 
Inciſions which Monſieur Felix thought proper to be per- 
for mid. 

This happen'd on the 21ſt of November, 1687. Monſieur Fe- 
lx, to —_— the King had left the liberty ot appointing what ney 
Chirurgeon he pleas di to aſſiſt him, choſe Monſieur Beere, who 2 
was accordingly preſent at this Operation, where behdes were „ = 
only Monſicur 4e Louvoy, and the two Phyticians Dr, Daquin and 
Dr. Fagon. The cicatriſing was very well wanag'd. and the King 
perfectly cut d. His Majeſty alſo royally recompens' d all thole Rewayds 
who rendet d him Service whilſt under this Indiſpoſition: He þeftow'd by 

Monſieur Felix fifty thouſand Crowns, Monſieur Daguin the King on 
an hundred thouſand Livres, Monſieur Fagon twenty tour thou- thoſe em- 
fand Livres, Monſieur Beſf:re forty thouſand Liyres, and to each 510%, in 
of his Apothecaries, in number four, twelve thouſand Livres; ;hj; Cure 
— 8 one Raye, Monſieur Felix's Apprentice, four hundred ; 

INOS, 


The End of the Fourth Demonſiration. 


Fifth Demonſtration 


OF 


Chirurgical Operations. 


Of the Qperations pradliſed on the Brea 
and Neck, | 


Of the EMPYEMA. 


GENTLEMEN, 
- HE Order which we have preſcrib'd our 


= 7a + * 3 Dag 


ls, diets us, that aſter we have demon- 
ds ftrated an rhe Operations practiſed on the 


= finiſh with thoſe of the extreme Parts, 
Operations + The Breaſt is afflicted with its peculiar Diſeaſes, and conſe- 
peculiar to quently has alſo its proper Operations, which are particularly % 
the Ererſt., dapted to that Part; the principal of which is that of the En- 
ena, With which we ſhall now begin. 
*. hence the © Moſt Authors regarding the Etymol gy of Empyema, which 
Word Em- expreſſes a change or alteration to Pus, or Sanies, tell us, that 
pyema de- the Word is taken for a Tranſmutation of Matter into 7: in 
FINE what Part of the Body ſosver it happens, and particularly ter 
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a Collection or gathering of Pus in the Cavity of the Breaſt ; 

but the Cuſtom of underſtanding it to be meant of an Orifice 
which we are obliged to make in the Breaſt, in order to draw 

out Blood, Pus or Water, has prevail'd. This Aperture I ſhall 
then call an Empyema ; and by no other Name is this Operation 
known to PraQtitioners, So that when I ſpeak of the EM. 
tyema, I mean a Wound made at the lower part of the Breaſt, 
betwixt the two ſides, to give iſſue to the Matter diſtribu: d Neceſſity of 
in its Cavity: Three forts of Matter oblige us to proceed to 72s Opera- 
the Empyema, viz. Blood, which, iſſuing from ſome of the ſan- n. 
guinary Veſſels which have been cut, falls on the Diathragma; 

pus diſperſed there alter a Pleuriſy, or Water gathered' by ſlow 
degrees in a Dropſy : Theſe are three different Occaſions of 
having recourſe to the Empyema, and in which 'tis abſolutely 
neceſſary ; but the moſt preſſing of all is, when by teaten of a 
Wound in the Lungs, the Blood falls into the Breaſt, whoſe 
Cavity it ſoon fills, and endangers the ſuffocating the Patient 

in a little Time, if we don't give iſſue to that Humour 

by an Aperture, which is nut to be deferred; which engages 

me to ſhew you that Operation beiore I entcrtain you with 

the other, 

Some Wounds in the Breaſt don't penetrate into its Cavity, Pariety of 
and then they are regarded as ſimple ones, others are penetrat- 2% 5 
ing ones; and of theſe laſt, ſome are without Le ſion of the % Breaſi 
internal Organs, in which Cate they require no more than re- ; 
uniting, and others are with Leſion of the contain'd Parts, and 
thoſe either without ſhedding any Blood in the Breafl, or ac- 
companied with Blood run into that middle Region: *Tis of 
theſe laſt which I am to treat, becauſe they cinnot be c:r'd 
without an Entyema, which evacuates that Liquor, with which 
the Patient would be ſuffocated, if not let out. 

There are three ways of dijcovering the Wound to be pene- 
trating, the Touch, Sight, and the Probe. If by feeling about 
the Wound we diſcover an Emphyſema, that i, an Inflation like 
that of Animals which are lan up after they are killed, *tis 
a ſign that the Wourd has penetrated into the Cavity, it not 
being poſſible for this Inflation co proceed from any other Cauſe, 
than the Air; which being forc'd out by the Lungs, has dif. 
pers'd it felt into the Spaces of the Muſcles of the Breaſt, and 
under its Teguments. By Sicht we obſerye, whether the 
Wound is large, and whether it has penetrated; for if the 
Blood which eſcapes is render'd frothy by the Air which mixes 
with it, and makes a Noile at its coming out of the Wound, 
both of them being hurried out with ſome Rapidity by the 
Lungs which extend themſelves, or by the Muſcles which con- 
traci the Breaſt ; when we cannot doubt of the Cavity being 
(pen, and alfo that the Lungs are wounded, Some Practitioners 
eld 3 lighted Candle near the Orifice; it the Flame wavers or 
| ves, Ais a Sign that rhe Thruſt has penetrated the Breaſt, the 
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Air which comes out being the only Cauſe of that ſmall Moti. 
on. Others ſay, that if the wounded Patient be very weak, 3 
Looking-plaſs is to be put before the Wound; and if it tarniſhes, 
*tis a Sign that Air comes out, and that the Wound is penetrat- 
ing: But the moſt certain Proof of it is by the Probe ; which 
if upon its Introduction enters the Cavity of the Breaſt, there 
is no room left to doubt that the Wound has penetrated. Yer 
though trequently we cannot find the way which the Weapon 
has made, we ought not to conclude the Wound confin'd to the 
Surface ; there are ſome narrow Swords, which, entring only 
obliquely, make ſo ſmall a Wound, that tis not poſſible to guide 
the Probe into it, and 9 if the Patient was on kis 
Goard when he teceiv'd the Thruſt: In this Caſe the Patient 
muſt be plac'd in the ſame Poſture as when he receiv'd the 
Wound; and if the Probe does not then enter, the Skin is to 
be externally dilated without Delay, when there appear other 
Signs of the Inwards being hurt. 

'Tis not enough that we know whether a Wound is pene- 
trating or no, we muſt alſo be ſatisfied, whether there be any 
Blood ſpilt in the Breaſt, of which we are intormed by three 
Particulars, Firſt, The Situation of the Wound : Secondly, The 
F.xcretions: Thirdly, The Accidents or Symptoms which ac. 
company it. | 

Anatomy informs us, that an Intercoſtal Artery and Vein are 
plac'd in a Dent which runs along the lower Part of each {ide : 
If the edge of the Weapon which gave the Wound has cut the 
Intercoſtal Muſcles directly under the Side, it muſt have open'd 
theſe Veſſels, ſrom which enſue an Effuſion of Blood into the 
Breaſt, | 

If the Wound is large, and there iſſues out a great quantity of 

Blood, *ris a fign tha. it muſt have ſome in the Ciyity ; and 
chicfly, when the Chirurg. n hears a hiſſiug Noiſe at the Ori- 
fice, cauſed by the Air which comes out ot it, which denotes 2 
Wound in the Lu: gs ; which being full ot Veſſels, cannot be 
wounded without the Apert ere or fo.ue of them, which pour 
the Blood int > the Brealt. 
Wie dif over the Eft ſion of Blood by the Accidents which 
happen immediately aiicr the V/.u.nd, we find a heavy weight 
lying on the Diaphragma, caus'd b tac Ponderoſity ot the Blood 
vy dich is there ſpilt; a ſtiomg 3 enſion of the Breaſt about the 
Wound; the Patier.t cau ica ce breathe, and trequenily falls inc 
g 5 COP? * 

ſt, by reaſon theſe Sipns dont appear, the Chirurgeon co 
clades that there is no Effuhon of Blood, he muſt caceaveur 
to cure th Wound as tait as he can; and thu? he be nevcr f. 
caretu!, that will not be acco:nplithed fo ſoon as is to be wifi, 
becauſe Wounds on the Biealt are more ditficult to cure tha 
ot hers, tor four Reaſons: The firſt, becauſe of the Fntraue 
& the Air through the Wound without being modified on 

| waim'c, 
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bart of the Breaſt, either before or behind, for frequently the 
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warm'd, as that is which paſſes through the Mouth, muſt uns- 
yoidably incommode the Lungs ; Secondly, by reaſon that the 
continual Motion of the Breaſt oppoſes and obſtructs the re- u- 
nion which ought to be made; The third conſiſts in the Dit- 
ficulry of conveying Medicines to a Wound of the Lungs ; and 
che fourth is, I hat the Marter has not a free Paſſage to come 
out of its ſelf, and is not drawn out without Difficulty, hen 
at the bottom of the Brezſt, 

We are not to take up with the Opinion of ſome of the Au- 4 Miſt ake 
cients, who would have us cloſe all Wounds ot the Breaſt by 
Suture, alledging that the Air which enters from without is ex- 
tremely pernicious; we ſhall alſo reject the Sentiment of thoſe 
who adviſe us to keep the Wounds long open ; for it there be 
no Effuſion of Blood, they muſt be cloſed as ſoon as poli te ; 
it there is, they are to be kept open, in order to force it on, 
ſo that tis indeed the Blood, which, in this Particular, ovg'it 
to repulate the Couduct of the Chirurgeon, 

Woen there is an Effufion of Blood, tis neceſſary to drain Cu-- "the 
it; and to this purpoſe the Chirurgeon is to make uſe of the j;, 
moſt gentle Means, before he proceeds to Extremities ; of this bee 
ſort three are propos d; The firſt is, the placing the Patient in „ ,,, _ 
ſuch a manner, that the Blood may run out of the Wound, ſun of b. 
which is done by obliging him to incline his Head downwarcs, 
raiſing vp his Thighs, and laying him on the Wound it ſelf ; 
The ſecond is to aſſiſt the Blood in its iſſuing out, by cloſi 
the Patient's Noſe, —_— him to hold his Breath a little, a 
alſo ſhaking the Body a little; and the third is, to make uſe of 
the Initrument call'd Fyulcon, or an Extratter of Pus A, which 
is a Syringe, whoſe Pipe is bent to accommodate it to the Shape 
of the Wound : This Pipe is then introduced, and convey'd as 
tar as the Place where the Blood corrupts ; then drawing our 
the handle of the Syringe, the Chirurgeon thereby fills it with 
this extravaſated Humour, and thus ſucks or pumps it ſeyeral 
Times, 

if by theſe Means it be found impoſſible to empty the Breaſt 
of Blood, we muſt open it, in order by any Means to give iſ- 
ive to that Matter; and that is done two ways, either by di- 
lating the Wound, or by making a Counter-Aperture, 

The Wound is to be dilated, when the Orifice is in the lower 


in Practice, 


e 


How the 


Weund is at the ſame Place where we make the Zmpyema ; —_ 
and thongh ic ſhould be ſome Fingers breadth higher, we muſt 1 — 
centent our ſelves with dilating it; which is done by thruſt- 

irg the hollow Probe B into the Wound, in order to guide in 

the Point of an Inſtrament, which muſt be either the ſtraight 
Incifion-Kuife C, or a crooked Pen-knife D ; and we muſt ob- 

i rve, that we always make the Incifions downwards on the 

Teguments and exterior Muſcles, to facilitate the iſſuing out 

4 the Blood: For the Interc: ſta] Muſcles cannot properly be 


dilated 
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dilzted at any other Place, than that of the Wound which ; 
betwixt the two Ribs. Next which, the Patient is to hen, 
ced in a Poſture convenient for the Evacuation of the Bg 
which cannot be done better than by laying him upon the 
Wound. a 

One of the Duke of Burgundy's Gendarmes was woun leg 
Beffort in 1703, by one of his Comerades, who gave him 
thruſt with a Sword in the Breaſt directly under the right Pap; 
which Misfortune happening to the Patient about half a League 
from this City, the Breaſt bad all that Time to fill, before IW 
call'd to dreſs it. I conten ed my ſeiſ with dilating the Woun! 
ſufficiently, to evacuate the Blood which chosk'd it op, with. 
out dreſſing it the firſt Day: But obliged the Patient to lie up. 
on it the whole Night, and the faſter the Blood iſſued out, the 
freer he refpired. The next Day I found the Breaſt perfect) 
emptied, when I dreſs'd it, and left him ia the Hands of a Chi. 
rurgeon of that Town, who ſo well cur'd him, that a Month 
afterwards he came to us at the Army, 

If the Wound he in the upper Part of the Breaſt, and we ze 
ſore that there is an Effuſion of Blood, we muſt of neceſſuy 
make a Counter- Apetture, which is what we call the Een, 
It is made on the Declivi y. or inclining Part of the Breaſt, in 


two Places, 21x. in the tore, or higd- part. 


When we chooſe the fore part ot the Breaſt, the Operatioy 

is performed betwixt the ſecond and third of the Coſte vere, or 
long Ribs, telling them upwards; this Method affords the Pa. 
+jenr the advantzpe of being able to dreſs himſelf, when he i 
obliged to quit his Chirurgeon, either on account of not being 
able to pay him, or being tor'd to leave the Place where he is; 
and ſometimes the length of the Indiſpoſition fo tires out the 
Parient, that he relolvcs no longer to continue {abject to the 
Chirurgeon's Hours, But the inconvenience of the Patient's 
Creſſing himſelt, or lying on his Pelly to drain out the Blood or 
Pus, makes us prefer the hind-part, becauſe that being lid on 
his Back, the Matter eaſily repairs ro the Orifice, and iſſues out 
without doing any Violence to tac Lungs, 
. When the Chirurgeon is determined to make the Aperture 
behind, ke ſtrikes in his Inciſion- Knife betwixt the third and 
fourth of the Ver ceſtæ, or long Ribs, reckoning upwarcs, that 
is, one Rib higher than before, in ord:r to avoid the Diaphra; 
ma, which does not mount fo high before as behind, Wu 
out troubling my ſelf to tell the Ribs, I commonly make ti 
Incition four Fingers breadth below the Angle of the Om. 
lata, and the {ume breadth tron the Spma, which is the Place 
wheie the Ribs jet fartheſt our wards but the Emppems ougl!, 
above ail, ro be made near the Place of the Effotion of Blu. 
and the Chirurgeon mull take care not to he miſtaken on thi! 
dead. | 
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of Chirurgical Operations, 


The Operation then being reſolved on, by reaſon of the 2b- 
ſolute Neceſſity of preventing the Suffocation of the wounded 
Perſon, the Chirurgeon is not to ſpend any time in ſetting out 
his Apparatus, he will have Time enough for that whilſt the 
Blood runs out of the Breaſt, nor ought he to adviſe him to 
keep ſicting, he is always ſo when he can reſpire. After ha- 
ving turn'd his Back towards the Light, and taken up his Skirt, 
he pinches the Teguments at the Place which he defigns to o- 

n, and cauſes them to be held with one Hand by a Servant, 


at the fame time raiſing them with his Left- hand, with his 


right le cuts them with the ſtraight Inciſion Knife C; when ha- 
ving looſen'd the Teguments, he compleats the croſfing the 
Muicles betwixt two Ribs, turning the Back of his Inciſion 
Knife rowards the upper Rib, in order to avoid picrcing the 
Vell: 1s which are ſitvste along the lower part of that Bone. 
The Muſcles being cut, he opens the Pleura with the Point of 
the ſame Inſtrument, which he then draws out to thruſt in his 
Fi get, in order to know whether the Orifice is ſufficient : Af- 
ter which, he cauſes the Patient to be l id on his Back, to fa- 
cilitate the coming out of the Blood, which ordinarily runs 
forth abundantly, and he is not to be apprehenſive of any Din- 
ger in letting it all out; for when 'tis once without the Veſſels 
wherever it ſtays, it only incom modes the Patient. 

He then prepares a Linen Tent E, which, according to 
Authors, ought to have fix Qualifications : 


235 


Qualifca- 
Firſt, That its Size tons of the 


be proportion'd to the largeneſs of the Wound; ſecondly, That Tent, 


it be ſoft, for fear of giving Pain ; thirdly, That it be ſhort and 
blunt at the Point E, for fear of burting the Lungs ; fourthly, 
That it be a little flatten'd to accommodate it to the Space 
betwixt the two Ribs ; the fifth is, That it be provided with 
a Head G, that it don't flip into the Cavity, and a Thread H, 
jaſten'd to it, in order to draw it out, if it ſhould happen to 
link into the Breaſt ; and the ſixth is, That it be moiſten'd in 


ſome vulnerary Liquor. The Blood being run out, a Tent fo Dreſſing of 
qualificd as this is thruſt into the Wound; the Chirurgeon the Wound. 


very well embrocates the Part all around the Wound, which he 
covers with the flat Pledgets I I, and a large Plaiſter K, of 
Gratia Dei. Above that he lays a ſquare Bolſter L, and then ap- 
plies the circular Bandage around the Body with the Napkin 
M, folded in three or four Pleats, which is ſecurely kept in 
its Place, by taſtening it to the ſcapulary Bandage N, before 
or behind, 

is trifling to be ſolicitous whether to preſerve the Fibres 
of the interval intercoſtal Muſcles, or thoſe of the external 
ones, and to deliberate whether to cut according to the Rec- 
tirude of the Fibres of the one, rather tnan according to the 
Direction of thoſe of the other: Both of them muſt be cur 


even and ſtraight, and the Chirurgeon need only take care that 
te Letze of bis Incition Raite don't touch the Ribs, for fear 
leſt 
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leſt making an Inciſion on their Perigſteum, he gives them a 
Opportunity afterwards of diſcovering themſelves. 
Some Authors have pretended to refine on this Practice, by 


opening the adviſing us not to cut the Pleura with the Point of the Injry. 


Mound. 


Another 


ment; but after having cut the Muſcles, and come to the Pleu- 
ya, they will have us thruſt it in with a blunt Probe, in or. 
der to make it crack; they tell us, that this way we don't run 
a riſque of hurting the Lungs with the Point of the luciſion 
Knite. But this Method deſerves to be cenſur'd, for to avoid 
one Miſchief which never ſhappens to an able Chirurgeon, 
they draw on two, which may be attended with fatal Conſe. 
quences ; one is, that by the Impulſion which they uſe to - 

n the Pleura this way, they ſeparate it from the Rits about 
the Wound ; and the other is, that by breaking the Fibres of 
this Membrane, the Patient ſuffers an Eftort which may cauſe 
a Fluxion and Inflammation, 

Tis cuſtomary in the Cure of Wounds, to take off thefirſt 
drefling, or Apparatus, at the Expiration of twenty four Hours; 
tut Wounds of the Breaſt will not allow us ſo much Time, 
When the Patient feels himſelf oppreſſed, which ſometimes 
happens fix or eight Hours after the Operation, he muſt be 
dreſſed again, in order to give Iſſue to the freſh extravaſated 
Blood: Wherefore the Chirmrgeon ſhould have his Apparatu: 
ready to dreſs the Patient as mary times as Neceſſity requires: 
Above all, he muſt not ſpare bleeding him in the Arm, that by 
that fort of Revolution he may divert that Humour from ii- 
ſuing out at the Woand, 

We are not to haye regard for any Wound beſides that made 
by the Operation ; for the firſt being no longer conſiderable, 
muſt be left to cloſe as ſoon as it ſhall be diſpoſed thereto - 
But yet we rezp one Advantage by it, which we make uſe of 
till *tis cured ; for being obliged to make Injections into the 
Breaſt, to cleanſe and bring off the Pus and moiſt Sanies, which 
fall thither, we ſyringe the Parient by the upper Wound, for 
the Liquors to run cur at the lower, whither they naturally 
tend; ſo that thele Injections, after having waſh'd the Bread, 
run off without ſtraining, or any Ineonvenience. | 

This is what is judg'd neceſſary with regard to the Operit'- 


Obſervation on to be uſed in certain Weunds of the Breaſt, and which 
of a Wound ought not to be ventur'd on too raſhly, as ſome would heve 


mthe 
Brest. 


had me done in the Cafe of Mr. de la Bonoiſzere, one of the 
King's Querries, who was woulded at Verſailles, in 1901, in 
the right Pap with a Sword; which having entred the Cavity 
of the Breaſt obliquely, pierc'd the Afediaſtinum. run into the 
left Cavity: The ſupei vening Symptoms of the third day ſeem d 
to indicate, thit there was extravaſated Blood; thoſe who {aw 
the Petient with me, were of Opinion, that I ſhould perform 
the Empyema ; I told them, that I look'd on the great Difficul- 
tv of Reſpiration to be an Effect of the Irflammation occaſon 
4 | y 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 
ja the Mediaſtinum, by the Wound which pierc'd it: 'Tis true, 
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m a: the Patient could not continue lying ; but I did not obſerve a- 
ce, by uy Tenfion of the Breaſt, nor Weight on the Diaphragma: I 
nie. rſuaded the Father of the wounded Perſon to intteat Mr. 
e pleu- Falix to come to ſee him, and to aſſiſt us with his Advice; 
* he was of my Opinion, the Operation was not performed, and 
rt rom the Patient Was perfectly well cured. | 
da Monſieur Meſſer, Lieutenant of the Guards of the King's Relation of 
— Port, was at Midnight wounded with a Sword, in the lower 4 Cure at- 
rgeon, art of the Breaſt on the right ſide; as ſoon as he came home, tempted by 
ones bis Friends tetch'd a Sucker, who was Drummer in the Regi- Suctien. 
ogy ment of Guards; be ſuck'd the Wound, and aſſur'd him of a 
* Cure in two Days The next Day the King at his Levee was 
_—_ told, that of two Perſons who had been wounded the laſt 
j exule Night, be who had cauſcd himſelf to be ſuck d was well, but 
de that was dreſs'd by the Chirurgeons was dead. This news 
pe furt run current for Truth: But in the Afternoon of the fame Day, 
canes Mr. Meſſer conteſſed himſelf, and received the Sacraments, 
Time. being tuffocared : He ſent for me, praying me to do him 
— what I thought proper. 1 told him, that I belicy'd him cur'd 
uft be on the Report which had been made to the King ; but that by 
d r the Nature of bis Wound, and the Symptoms which attended 
paratu I | found him very bad: Another perhaps would have let 
quires him periſh in the Hands of his Sucker, but I believ'd it my 
chat by Du'y to help him in this preſſiug Neceſſity : The Wound being 
— in the lower part of the Breaſt, I dilated it, and made an Ori- 
fice ſufficient to give iſſueto the extravaſated Blood: From that 
_ Moment he began to feel himſelf eas d, I continued to dreſs, 
Jerable, and perteAly cur'd him. 
. Ide Operation of the Empiema is alſo performed when there 
* is Pus ruu into the Cavity of the Breaſt, which commonly hap- 
cos the pens after a Pleuriſy, or a. Peripneumonia. : 
\ which The Pleuriſy is an Inflammation of the Pleura, cauſed by Definition 
2 th ſervid and impetuous Blood which extravaſates and clots in that 4 Pleu- 
— Membrane Some, from the Stimulations which the Patient“ 
- Breat, ſeels, will have it produced by an inflam'd Bile, which gather- 
ing between the Ribs and the Pleura, is always accompanied 
Operat'- with an acute Fever, a thick or frequent and difficult Reſpira- 
3 tion, and a ſharp pricking and internal Pain : The Greeks call it 
114 have Mewritis trom the Word Pleuron, which ſignifies the Side, be- 
r cuſe it violeutly afflicts the Patient on the fide of the Breaſt. 
. 8 The Peripneumonia is an Inflammation of the Lungs, excited Of à Peri- 
je Cavity Wl the Settlement of a purulent Matter which ſucceeds the pneumo- 
oy oh —— of the Breaſt, and whoſe Signs are a frequent and weak nia. 
* * piration, accompanied with a Fever and Redneſs of the 
Jo fo * The Word Peripneumonia is derivd from Peri, about, 
perform md Pnenmon, the Lungs, by reaſon that this Diſtemper fre- 
Dicfcul⸗ —. forms it elf in the Membrane which envelopes the 
zccalion's — 
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Theſe two Diſeaſes are very violent, and diſpatch their P;. 
ents in a ſhort time, when the Humour which occaſions 2 
Pleuriſy is contain'd within the Pleura, and that which cauſes 
the Peripneumonia in the Subſtance of the Lungs, or their Mey. 
branes ; theſe two Diſeaſes are under the Jurifdiftion of the 
Phyſicians, and go beyond the Cognizance of the Chirurgeon, 
who is allowed no more, than to know that they require fre- 
quent Bleeding, of which he cannot be ignorant, becauſe he i; 
the Executor of the Phyſicians Orders: But when this ort. 
fic Matter comes to an Abſceſs, and the Pus is run into 
the Breaſt, they are ſubjected ro Chirurgery, becauſe there i; 
no other way of Evacuating them but the Chirurgeon's 
Hand, 
that ob- It depends on him to examine, before he attempts the Ope- 
ration, Whether 'tis certain that there is any Matter in the 
Breaſt, that he may not fall into the ſame fault which was 
committed by a Chirurgeon, and beſides a very able Man, who 
perform'd the Empyema on the Duke of Mortemart, and tound 
nothing in his Breaſt; he might re-ſonably alledge that the 
Operation was preſcrib'd, and all the Relations deſired it; but 
he was blam'd by all the World. 
An Inſtance Something almoſt like this happen'd at Verſailles, to one of 
on this the King's Chirurgeons, who coming from Rouen, gave him- 
Head, ſelf out for the moſt expert Chirurgeon in the Unive. 
Mr. Helvetius came to viſit Berteville, the King's Upholſttrer; 
the Patient having been long il, and complain'd of a Pain in 
the right Hypochondrium ; upon touching the Place, he thought 
there was Matter lodg'd there, and commanded the Chirur- 
geon to open him; which he did immediately, and found no- 
thing to Evacuate ; and the Patient died too Hours after the 
Operation. The Advantage which this poor fick Man reap'd, 
was that of being for ever freed from the Pain which he (ut- 
fer'd, and from thoſe which he might be threatned with tor 
the future. An Apprentice might bave been excus'd this Sub- 
miſſion, by reaſon of his {:ogli ſhare of Knowledge: But a Ms. 
ſter Chirurgcon mult be lure of himſelt, and not undertake an 
Operation of this Conſequence on the Credit and Integrity of 
another. 
Several have entertain'd an Opinion, that Nature alone may 
cure Diſeaſes ; they ſay, that there are three natural Ways of 
diſcharging Matter, by Spittle, Urine and Siege: Bur theſe ate 
a ſort of Miracles wbich vre ought not always to hope tor, 
know that tis not impoſſible that by one of theſe three Means 
the extravaſated Humour yet remaining in the Lungs, or in the 
Pleura, may be evaicurred ; but as ſoon as the Abicels is bro 
ken, and the Px; d:Fusd in the Cavity of the Breaſt, nocbiag 
but the Empyema can get it out. 
Sign« of an The Signs which indicate that an Abſceſs is forming in tic 
= „ Pieura, arc, an Infiainmarion, a violent and piercing Fall 
b/ceſs 13 which 
the Pleura. | 
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which attacks the Patient all at once, a heavineſs, a fl an! 
continued Fever, accompanied with cold Fits, a hard Pulſe, 
uneven and deep. a dry Cough attended with Thirſt, and a 
preſſing Difficulty ot Breathing. 

The Signs which inferm us that the Abſceſs is in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Lungs, are, that the Patient feels a fix'd and dull 
Pain, which comes only by little and little, he cannot refpire 
without Pain. the continu'd Fever and immoderate Thirſt don't 
leave him; his Spittle is purulent, bis Eyes are funk in, his 
Ch:cks of a Vermilion red, and his whole Body becomes dry 
and Atrophions, | 

The Sigas which advertiſe us that the Abſceſs, whether in Signs of 
the Pleura, cr in the Lungs, is broken, and that the Matter is Matter fal. 
fallen on the Diathragma, are a diminution of all the Symp- len on the 
toms for ſome time, the Pain is really not ſo ſharp, inclining Diaphrag- 
towards the ſpurious or ſhort Ribs, and the Patient finds ſome ma. 
Relief: Bur the ſupervening Symptoms are not leſs dangerous 
than the former ; for beſides the Difficulty of Breathing, the 
Pulſe riſes, the Fever augments and becomes ardent, the Pa- 
tient is afflicted with a great Inquietude, and a fluctuating 
Weight on the Diaphragma He cannot bear lying, unleſs on 
the fide affected; for if he lays himſelf on the oppoſite fide, 
he feels a ſharper Pain, and a much heavier Weight cauſed 
by the Matter which loads the Mediaſtinum: When He is to 
have recourſe to Operation, as the ſole Way by which he can 
poſſibly be cured, 

In order to prepare an Iſſue for this Matter, there are two Two ways 
ways of opening the Breaſt, one by Inci/zon, and the other by of opening 
Cauſtics, otherwiſe called a potential Cantery ; for, as for the the Breaſt. 
Trepan or Modiolus on the fide, and the actual Cauteriſing pro- 
posd by ſome Authors, they are too cruel Methods to be 
uſed, 

The Orifice wade in the Breaſt by Inciſion, in order to 
draw out the Pus, is like that opened for the Evacur ion of the 
Blood, which I have juſt deſcrib'd; wherefore tis not neceſſa- 
ry to repeat it here, there being only ſome Difference to bo 
obſerv a: Which is, that the Pleuriſy being come to an Ab- 
ſcels, there ſometimes ariſes 4 Swelling betwixt two Ribs ar 
the place where the Abſceſs is, in which caſe the Aperture is 
to be made on the Tumor, which ſezms to be produced by 
Nature to point out the place thre' which the Pus endeavours 
to make its Way out. 

The ſecond Way of pertorming the Emfyema, is by Cauſtie, 
or the potential Cautery. Having mark'd the Place which is 
to be opened, we apply tie corroſive or cauſſic Stone O, and 
adoye that a ſmall bit of Wood P, with a hollow round Ca- 

y to preſs it, and make it pcnetrate the better, it being af- 
frm'd that this Compreſſion by a ſingle Stone goes 2s far as 
itree : When it has had its Effect, the Cavity is to be opened 


Uh 
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with en Inciſſon-knife. But tho' Thevenin lays down thi, 
Method as the moſt eaſy, and moſt in uſe, I have never ſeen 
it practis d; and by reaſon the Cauſtic may, in burning the 
intercoſtal Muſcles, proceed to and diſcover the Ribs ; ang 
the Scar coming to fall off, there remains a Wound too lar 
8 to fix the Pipe, and to leave it in our Power to retain he 
| | | Matter; theſe Inconveniences confider'd, I always adviſe for 
| the lnciſion. 


14 „ Dimenſions In the Empyema perform'd on account of a Wound in the 
1 | | of the Pipe. Breaſt, we make uſe of a Linten or Linen Tent 3 but in that 
perform'd on occaſion of the Rupture of an Abſceſs, we iy. 
1 ſert a Silver Pipe, the Orifice of which we ſtop with a ſmall 
14 Stopple, in order to let out at much and as little of the Pus ax 
15 0 we think proper: To which end the Inciſion muſt be made 
"i of a proportionate Size to that of the Pipe, which muſt rake 
'Þ 148 up the whole Aperture, and be provided wich a Head R, to 
Far prevent its flipping into the Breaſt, and two little Holes 8, 8, 
| g thro' which to run the String T, which is to run round the Bo- 
bf dy, that the Pipe may not come out at any other time than 
$1458 when the Operator pleaſes ; when the Ribs are too cloſe, the 
? ith | Body of the Pipe muſt be flat, like that mark'd V, to adjuſtit 
14 to the ſpaces betwixt thoſe Bones, and open for the ſpace of 
Ft 18 its whole Length as well as at the fide of its internal Extremity 

10 X. that the Pus may run off with the greater eaſe. 
How the Every time we dreſs the Patient, we pull out only the little 
Patient is 1s Stopple which ſtops the Aperture of the Pipe, and after having 
be dreſſed drawn it out, if the Pu; don't come out, we muſt with a large 
blunt Probe puſh back the Lungs, which leaning againſt the 
end of the Pipe, hinder the defir'd Evacuation : The Inj:&ti- 
1 ons made by the Syringe Z, being entred into the Cavity of 
19 ö the Pipe, we ſtop it for a Moment, then taking out the Stop- 
; ple, if the Patient incline bis Body never ſo little that way, 
they iſſue out at the ſame Paſſage. Theſe Injections are ve- 
ceſſary to waſh the Breaſt ; and tome PraQtitioners leave in the 
Cavity theſe — and deterſive Liquors during the Inter- 
val between one dreſſing and ancther, to prevent the Matter, 
by reaſon of its Acrimony, making any Impreſſion on the Parts: 
The Medicines to be injected, mult not be either Bi ter or 
Sharp, leſt they ſhonld excite a * : They muſt be 
barely Decoctions of vulnerary Plants, of Scabious and Col's- 
foot Water, gc. to which may be added Wine in which is 
diſſolved Honey of Roſes, to cleanſe and prelerve from Putre- 

faction. | 

Good and It the Matter which comes out is of an ill Sme ] and naſty 
wt Signs, Colour, and is evacuated in great quantity; if the Fever 
continues; if the Patient grows conſiderably leaner, and his 
3trength decays, theſe are ill-boding Signs; but if the Pus is 
conſtantly the ſame, white, well-digeſted, of a good Smell, 


and in ſmall quantity; if the Patient's Strength continues, * 
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ze will ſubmit to Rules, he will be cur'd. We take out the 
pipe when the Marter begins to be exhauſted, which mult be 
in forty Days, for after that the Wound will degenerate into 
a Fiſlula, and requir? Years to compleat its Cure. | 

| hav? altea y told you, that there are three Humoure, 
Bl.gd, Pas, and Water „r Lympha, whole ſpilling or effuſion 
o lige us to pen the Biest to diſeugahe them : I have 
reated of the two firſt, let's next examine what is to be done 
wh regard to the third, 

There { inetimes gathers in the Thorax a ſerous Humour, 
which diltiiing by flow degrees. nis ane of its Cavirirs, and 
frequently two ro.jether ; this is wia we call the Nroply in 
the Beall, which is cauſed, ae ts that of orher parts of the 
Body, either by the rupture of ſome Lympiatic Veſſel or by 
a deficiency of Fermentation, which renders the Humou« roo 
watery, Or binders the Separation of the Lymipha by e Uri- 
wry and other ways, This Diſeaſe is known ty a dry Cough 
with which the Patien- does not ſpit, by cold Fits, a flow Fe- 
ver, ſhortnefs of Breath, the twelling of the Lege, and above 
all, by a fluctuation and pur-hing which is heard in the Breaſt, 
when the Patient moves himſelt, to make a noiſe hke that of 
2 Veſſel half t II. when ſtirr'd. It the Patient can only lie on 
one Side, tis a lian that there is Water on that S de only oa 
which he can bear lying; but if there be as much Yin in ly- 
ing on one Side as the other, and chat he chooſes to lie on his 
Back, there is Water in the two Cwitizs of the Brent. 

1 he evacuating of this Water mult be ittempted by Adra 
ques, that is, by Sudorifics, Aperitives and Diuretics, all wa: 
teud to the Evacuation ot Seroſities, and of which I have 1poken 
in the Dropſy ot the Belly; and when theſe Remedies, which 
exp:] tnem by Sweats, in{-:nt1ble Tranſpiration and Urine, prove 
uiuccelstul, we proceed to the Aperture of the Breaſt, which 
is pertormed in he Manner 1 have been juſt ſhewing you, 

The Chirurgeon moſt not be ſurprisd, it ſometimes after 
having open'd the Flewra, he does not fee any Water nor Pas 
come out, tho? tis in the Breaſt : When the Lungs ſtick to 
tae Pleura, at the Flice where the Operation is ma e, nothing 
can come out; but in this caſe the Chirurgeon mult introduce 
his Finger into the Wound, and gently ſeparate the Fibres 
which make this Adheſion, after which he will fee come ou: 
what was contain'd in the Cavity, The ſole tear of meeting 
with this Adheton, which 1s ye: very rare, hinders my pro- 
poling the Pu ction wich the Trocar A, as the moſt eaſy aud 
late wiy in the D:oply of the Breaſt 3 for with one hopie 
Hole made betwix: two ib: at the lower part of ths Thorax 
we ſhould or .w out the conta Waters, give the Patient im- 
mediate Exe, and avoid a large Wound, as is that of the En- 
hema, which muſt be long dreisd: The Trecar leaving behind 
't Only a {mall Oiince Which heals of it teif + out win this 
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Ioſtrument we ſhould be in danger of piercing the Lungs, if 
they ti k to the Ribs. 

Fiſtula's in the Breaſt ſucceed Wounds in that Part, and how 
caretul ſoever the Chirurgeon may be in endeavouring to 
preve: t thoſe Wounds becoming Filtulous, frequenily he can. 
net help it ; the moſt able Praftitioners have always look'd on 
them as a Rock on which ſeveral have ſplit, by reaſon of the 
almoſt inſurmountable Difficulties which occur in the cicattiſing 
of thoſ: Wou ids: But a Chirurgeon mutt never be difcoy. 
rag; he ſometimes ſurmounts them at the very Time wäen 
he durſt not hope to ſucceed ; he muſt make uſe of his utmoſt 
Application to find out the Obſtacles to a Cure, and ſpare no rains 
in the overcoming them. | 

after having. enquir'd into the Reaſons which render theſe 
Fiſiula's incurable, we find that it may be one of the five Cu- 
{cs which I am going to lay before you, 

The firſt is the continual Motion of the Thorax ; the ſecond 
is the ſmall diſpoſition of the bleura to re-unite by reaſon of 
its thinneſs; the third is, the ſupervening Putrefactiun of the 
uncover'd or periſh'd Ribs ; the fourth is, the Situation of the 
external Orifice of the Fſlula, which is ſuperior to its internal 
Orifice ; the fitth is, the Fecundity of the ſource of Muter, 
when this Diftemper ſucceeds a Peripneumonia; and the (ixth, 
when the Pus proceeds from the Bones of the Sternum, or 
when it drains obliquely trom one intercoſtal ſpace to another. 

It depends on the Capicity and Experience of the Chirurge- 
on to find out ways to relieve or cure thoſe who have theſe Fi- 
ſtula's which are believ'd incurable, and which really are ſo in 
unskilful Hands. If *tis the continual Motion of the Breaft 
which oppoſes the re-union, the Parient muſt be put to Bed, 
reſtrain'd frem crying cut, groaning, or ſpeaking, and from 
any violent Motion. It *ris the Pleura which cannot cloſe by 
reaſon of its thinneſs, he muſt by the aſſiſtance of the Fleſh of 
the intercoſtal Muſcles draw together the Lips of his Wound, 
and procure its cicatriſing, having before conſumed the Calloſi- 
ty, it there was any, When the Ribs are uncover'd and pe- 
riſh'd, they are to be-extoliated with a ſmall round Iron Inſtru- 
ment, waich is called a Fire Button, which mult be guided a- 
long a Pipe to the putrid part. 

When the Fiſtula is oblique or Tortile, we are to lay open 
all its Windings to the Bottom. It atter an Ablceſs of the 
Lunge, the too plentitul Suppuration feeds the Fiſtula, the ſource 
muſt be exhauſted ; whici is done by a good Regimen, gene- 
ral Remedies, and the Advice of a prudent Phy ſician. 1: the 
Linus comes from the Bones of the Sternum, or from ſome 
near or diſtant Part, the Chirurgeon in this Caſe is furniſh" 
with an Opportunity of thewing his Induftry in the Invention 
of Remedies and Inftrumenrs, by which the Obſtacles to bis 
Gures may be diicoyer'd and remoy'd, 
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Fieunx XXVII. Of the OPERATIONS 
jerform'd on WOMENS NIPPLES. 


HE Breaſts, which make one of the principal Ornaments Of the O- 
ot the fair Scx, and which are ſo neceſſaty to the nvuu- peretions 
riture of Children, are not more exempt from Diſcaſes, nor leſs rad on 
ſubjected to the Chirurgeon's Hand, than other parts of the 2% Breaſt. 
Dody, but are frequently oblig'd to undergo very cruel Ope- 
nations. 
We diſtinguiſh the Diſeaſes which happen to them, ard the Diviſion of 
Operations which they require, into two tarts; namely, thoſe ½ Dif- 
of the Nipples, and thoſe of the Mamms, or Breaſts, eaſes from 
The Nipple is that Eminence which jets our in the middle % Organs 
of the Breaſt, and in which terminate all the Lacfeal Pitlages % Opera- 
which pour the ilk into the Child's Mouth, Wacu che Nip- ng hieß 
ples are 100 {inall, the Child can ſcarce take it, and only plays they exaih, 
wih ir ; and when too big, its Mouth being too tall Wich ic, | 
it cannot ſuck : Bur to chooſe a middiiny and weil proporti- 
on'd one, it muſt be about the hipuels of a Hz nut, and 
fomew har longer, to the ed bat the Intant Dotoding it berwixe 
ts Palate and len ue, may the caſier receive the Nuk, tho? it 
tuck never ſo little. The {mall Channels chro' which rhis Li— 
quor runs out cannot be too open, Without letting the Milk 
but befcne the Child has ocr tion to ſuck it; nor for cloſe or 
too mall, withour fitigeaing the Infant by the bffis which 
Us toiced to n:ake to cxprets the ilk ; they muit be mode- 
Mtly cine), that upon withdrawing the Child as ſoon as it 
bas drawn the Nipple, we may tee it ſtream out in ſeveral 
outs lixæe 2 Garden - Watering- pot: When the Mik comes 
R 2 torth 
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forth in this manner, the Child need only ſwallow, wi'hout be- 
ing put to the Pains of Sucking, and theſe qualities join'd to 
| ſeveral others, make a good Nurſe. a 

Nipple not In Women which have never piven Suck, the Nipple is 

formed. ſometimes not form'd without Difficulty; the Child canno: 
take ir, and vhen it has hold of it, it immediately lots it go, 
becauſe is not yet ſufficiently advanc'd outwards ; and this ig 
what Women call not having the String yet broken, becauſe 
it ſeems to be retain'd as it were by a {mall String. The man. 
ner of forming it is, to cauſe the Woman to be ſucked by , 
Child cf three or four Months, who being ſtronger than her 
own juſt born, will better Mouth rhe Nipple; or elſe to cauſe 
the Nuric to ſuck her, or one of thoſe Women why are ultd 
to form Nipples for Women in the beginning of their lying in, 
That done, we put on the ſmall Cap A, made of Box, 2nd 
ſhap'd like a Thimble which the Women put on their Fingers 
when they ſew, hollow in the middle to receive the Nipyle, 
and pierc'd at its end, and on the tides, to let cut the Milk 
which may eſcape. This Cap, which is taken off only when 
the Woman gives the Child fuck, is proper to form the Nip. 
ple: The other mark'd B is yet more commodious, becauſe 
ic bas a brim made like that of a Hat, which hinders its hur ing 
the Breaſt, 

Effects of Some Children not finding Milk enough to ſatisfy them, ſuck 

ihe voraci- the Nipple fo viotently, that it becomes chapt and clcfi ar jt 


ty of Chil- B ſis, fo much that it ſeems ready to ſeparate from the Breaft, 


dren, This bappen'd to ſeveral of the King's Nurles ; thoſe who had 
not Milk enough, he bit their Nipples, even till the Blood came, 
aud as they could not reſiſt him, they were oblig'd to be fre- 
quently chang'd : Thoſe about his Majeſty then happily pieſen- 
ted Madam Antelin, a Native of Monteſſon, who having abun- 
dance of Milk, was the fole Woman who without being in- 
commoded, could ſuckle that Prince; ſhe nurs'd him fix 
Months and till *twas proper to wean him; ſo that *rwas ſhe 
which laid the Foundation of that vigorous Health which he 
has almoſt aivvays enjoy'd, and whica he does at preſent re- 
rain, 
Of the Frequently after lying in, the Milk running plentifully into 
Curdling the Breaſts, curiles and hardens, which may proceed from the 
of the Milk Woman's eatching cold, or her too ſoon uncovering her Brealt, 
in the or from putting on ſome Dreſs which preſſes the part too 
Breaſt. much: In which caſes Women cannot be too cautious 0 
keep their Breaſts well cover'd with quilted Linen-cloths, be. 
cauſe the Heat prevents the Milk coagulating, and opens the 
ways which it ought to take to come forth, to thoſe who 
will not give ſuck. 
Wheat tobe This Accident iometimes happens to Nurſes, when there is 
done in the ſome Obſtruction in the Glands ot the Breait, when they have 
retention of continued io long without giving tuck, or when the Cold has 
the Milk. ſer; 
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(3724 them : They then fay that they have the Hair, and this 
la ſiſpoſition throws them i to a Fever for 24 Ho're2nd more, 
When the Diſ-aſe proceeds from Obſtruction, wo mult make 
a Liniment of Oil of ſweet lan nds on the Breaſt. and make 
vie of gentle Anedyne and emollient Cataplaſns ; it from the 
exc: ſive quantity of Milk, it muſt be remed:ed be Hlerdiog 
and Diet; and if from Cold, Heat muſt repair the Ditorder 
which its contrary has occaſion'd. : 

The Chirurgeon is ob!12'd to endearour fo evacytts the curd- 
led or clotted Milk which is in the Br: aft, Wil, ut ich its 
Continuance Will not fail tu cauſe an \blcels , Tre are two 
wars of getting it out, either intenſibly or ſenſibly. 

Ir fn{ibly, that is, by Reſolatias, by the uſe of H emo. 
ent 2nd reſclutive Catapliſms: If the firſt ct ſutertd, 
we make them ſtrenger with the four ſorts of Flower, and 
Terra Cimolia, or Cimoiian Ea th, ccocted in Hydromel. 07 Witcd, 
adding a little Oil of Roſes. 

And ſeaſibiy, by torcing our the Milk through the Nipple, 
For the accompliſhing of which, three differ: nt Methods ste 
ropos'd : One of which is rhe Ap-lication of the fal Car- 
ping Glaſs C, whoſe Orifice is not to be larger than is ndtel- 
ary to admit the Nipple; it is to be laid in boilin g Water ll 
tis hot, when *cis to be taken ont and applied to the Breaſt: 
The Nipple being comprehended within its Orifice, it flicks 
laſt, and after covering it with a very hot Linen Cioth, we 
leave it to fill it felf with Milk; aftet which we take it uff, 
and again apply it as many times as we think proper. The 
other Expedient is, to cauſe the Woman to be fſuck'd by a 
calthful cle'n Woman; who having fili'd her Mouth with 
Milk, ſpurts it out, in order to return to her fucking; and thus 
continues tiil the Breaſt 15 drain'd, The third wry 15, tor the 
Woman to ſuck her ſelt by the beip of the Inftiument 0, cal- 
e a Suckivp-pipe, and by the Italians Latiecole. If a Women 
linde the ſmall Cupping-Claſs inconvenient, or that the fuck- 
ing Woman puts her to too much Pain, ſhe may ſuck her felt 
with this Glaſs Infirume't, the lrge end of which, k, is to 
be applied to; and cover the Nipple, the Woman ker ping in ker 
Mouth the end F, of the Neck of that Inft.umert: by this 
means ſhe vyill be put to lets Vain, bur mult continue till ber 
breaſt is wholly exlauitce. | 

If, notwithitanding all theſe Fxpeoients, the Mik continues 
in the Breaſt, it wilicert1ialy prov to an Able, o the which 
lis the more apt, by reien that a very little +4lreration is jut— 
"cient to turn it to PA In this exſe we are to vr the Brogtth 
with the Lancet C, as fucn as we preeciee any thittoation, 
in order to prevent the Ps occalioning any Dice in this vie 
ry ſenſible and tender part. 

'Tis one oi the old vive: Errors, to belies: that Steel la- 
fruments are not tobe und in Diſtempers in Wourn's Bieaits, 
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and we find Women obſtinately perfiſt in their refuſal to (4; 
them: When we are to leave them to be rul'd by their gy 
Caprice, for which they often pay very dear; for that they 
ſuffer for a longer time, in Expectation that the Pus ſhould; 
through the Skin to make its way out, inſtead of one My, 
made with the Lancet, that ſometimes breaks cut into fire g 
fix, which miſerably lacerate the Breaſt, and then they repent 
of their Obſtinacy. . 

But when a Woman ſubmits her ſelf to her Chirurgeon, he 
is to take a Lancer wrapt in a narrow bit of Linen, which 
leaves the Blade no further diſcover'd than is neceNary to male 
the Inrifion, which muſt be but twice as long as that in hlee4, 
ing, in order to evacuate? the Matter only, We uſe no Ten 
in theſe forts of Abſceſſis; no more is neceſſary than a PU 
H, cur in the ſhape of a Afalteſe-croſs, which is taken off a*they 
is freſh Matter to come out: For my part, after the O-ifes 
is made, I always uſe ſuch a Plaiſter, which I compoſe «© te 
Unguentum Sacrum, or divine Omtment, ſpread on a piece of H 
ther, with which ! cover the whole Breaſt, and have found 1 
to ſucceed very well. The Patient dreſſes her ſolf, raking c 
the Plaiſter three or four times a day to dry it, and warne 
it again when ſhe puts it on: Three or four Plsiſters renew 
from time to time moliify the hard ne ſe, and proceed on to ? 
perfect Cure, 
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FIGURE XXVIIT. The APPARATUS for 
the Operation pra ctiſed on the CANC "ER R. 
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Cancer is univerſally agreed to be the moſt terrible of of f 
4A the Eviis which at ck d: bind; though Wars 233 CANCER. 
plagues kill inleſs Time, chey don't yet, to me, ſee m ſo cric 
a0 the Cancer, which as certainly, tiovgh more {Lowly, Cars ics 
th: e afflicted with it to the Grave, wittral cauling uch Pains 
as make them every Day with tor Neath, 
'Tis a Diſeaſe which stra-ks Hit only the Breaſt, hut ſeveral bea of 


other Paits, cn which it is 30. —_ vtra, eus: I: * it; atjjerexs 
Ls Tamcs Nu.. 
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The Fifth Demonſtration 
aſſumes diſſerent Names, when it comes 01 the Legs, *rjc calleq 
the Wolf, becauſe if left to it ſelf, *twill not quit them t it 
has devour'd them; when it fixes on the Face, "tis calle4 . 
Noli me tangere, becauſe that touching irritates it, and it make; 
a greater Ravage: Authors alſo obſerve, that there ere beſides 
Tumours and cancerovs Ulcers in f-vera] Parts of the Bon 
which 1 ſhall not mention ro Day, but confine my ſelf to the 
Demonſtration of the Operation practiſed on the Cancer on the 


Preaſt. 


Zxgina- 
ion the 
Canes. 

In it, be- 


To come ar a perfect Krowledpe of the Cancer, we my? 
ev amine ir at two ſeveral Times, viz. when *tis no more thin 
an Impoſibume, and when is degenerated to an Ulcer, 

The 17poſthumated Cancer is originally 2 imall round flat Ty. 


ginumg and mour, of the F:yure of a Lentile. and ſometimes long com i- 


Progre/s. 


En is Ulce- 
rain. 


E;mology. 


nues without increaſing : At its rife, 'tis often tree from Pain, 
then aupmenting by fv degrees, *tis attenced with Pain, 
which incieaſes in proportion to the growth of the Tomour, 
till it becomes inſupportable, not by reaſon of its great Viv 
leace, but being ſtupid and tireſome, it afflicts the Pa-ient Day 
and Night, not allowing him any Repoſe, When the Cancer 
is grown big, the Tumour is hard, ſchirrhous, rough, livid aud 
painful, very adhefive by reaſon of its numerous Roots, and 
remarkable on account of the Veins of black Blood diſpertt over 
its whole Superficies. 

In the firſt Days of the Ulceration of the Cancer it looks like 
a raw flay'd Place, from whence there exhales a ſharp Seioſity, 
which afterwards becomes corroſive, and eating the Tumour, 
it makes an Orifice, which is defined to he an apparent, round, 
loathſome and iiinkirg Uicer, with largz, hard, Knatty and re. 
vers'd Lips, of a jiv1d or dark Colour, aud ſurrounded with 
Veins fill'd with melancholy Blood, | 

The Name of Cancer was given to this Ditemper, wh: ther 
imtoſthumated or ulrerated, becauſe when cveu in the fe 
State, the Veſſel: being ſwoll'n. what we diſcern of it ret{mb e: 
Crab's Claws; to Which may be added, that in that Concrion 
the Tumour is {v rooted in the Glands cf the Freaſt, that „iD 
more poſſible to cty pate it, than force a Crab to quit what 
he has graſp'd betwixr bis priping Claws: And when it 1s u 
cerated, this Diſcale liccrates the Part, proceeding from with- 
out inwards by the Progreſs of its Roots, in which it ſceris to 

o backwards 2s Cra' s uſually do. 

The Cauſes of Cancers, according to ſome, are both ce. 
ns] and internal: The frſt refer htinſelves to a vioknt Corty- 


fon, or rather Compreſſion, as it Moll commonly h-p,cns 13 


the Glands of Womens Breaſts; which makes room tor the 
Im ha to ſtay there, to thicken, and acquire an Acrimony by 
its continuance, The principal of the internal Cauſes, 3s 11 
the vitiated Temperament of the Liquors feparatcd tro 3 
eerreftrial and viſcous Blood, wholly filled with coaguhrine 
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Acids, which forming Obſtructions in the Glands detain the 
Lympha there, and diſpoſe it to ſuch a degree of Acrimony, a8 
to putrify the ꝑlandulous Subſtance which contains it. 

Of twenty Women afflict-d with Cancers, fifteen will be 
ound to be aged from forty five to fifty Years, when Nature 
alvally puts a Stop to the menſtrua] Evacuations. This Dit-afe 
ie very rife in Nunneries. Monſicur Du. Chene and I, in the 
Journey which we took with the Princes in 1700, tound it 
o in almoſt all the Towns through which we paſs'd. The 
patients all of them were near fitty, or if younper, they had 
not had their Terms regularly; for there is ſuch an exact Com- 
munication betwixt the Breaſts and the Matrix, that a« foon 
33 the Courſes are ready to come, or that they are retarde 
ſame Days, the Breaſts never fail to harden, and to be in 
Pain. 


A Cancer on the Breaſt is known by a Tumour of the Sign of 4 
Part, which ſeems rough and unequal, by reaſon of the ſwel- Cancer in 
ling of the Glands, which are grown hard and choak d with he breaſt. 


Humours 3 it is frequently adherent to the Thorax, the Veins 
of the Mamme are vilible, and full of aduſt Blood; and when 
there is a lividneſs on the Point of the Tumour, tis a ſign that 
'twill ſoon ulcerate. When tis open, the Pain is incomparably 
zygmented, becauſe the Seroſity which comes out is as biting 
and corroſive as Aqua · fert, and continually eating theſe Parts, 
does not allow the Patient any Relaxation. 


Some believe that the ulcerated Cancer is nothing elſe but a Particular 
prodigious Multitude of firall Worms, which by little and lit Opinion con- 


: What mide room tor (ermg its 
this Opinion 1s, that wirh the AMrroſcope we have ſometimes Cauſe. 


tle devour all the Fleſh of the Part : 


diſcerned ſome of thoſe Inſects in Cancers; and that putting a 
bit of Veal on the Utcer, the Patient has felt leſ Pain; b:c uſe, 
lay they, theſe Worms then feeding on the Veal, leave the Pa- 
tient at Reſt for ſome time, This Opinion has its F:vourers 


end Cenſurers, but I ſhall not at preſent endeavour to reconcile 
them. 


The Prognoſtie muſt neceſſarily be very melancholy fince The Fro. 
there is no Diſeaſe more aftl, ting, and which ouyh: to ſtrike gnofl ic . 


the Patient with more Apprehenhon than an ulcera ed Cancer; 
nor is there any which fatipues the Chirurgeon more, nor 
gives him more Trouble, becauſe the Diſeaſe is al matt always 
curable. If we believe Hippocrates, Cancers are nat to be touch id, 
for in touching them, obterves that Author, you 2porawvate the 
Evil, and haſten the Death of the Patient. And indeed, in en- 
ccavouring the Cure ot a Cancer, we way diſturb the Lympha, 
and other Juices which diſtribute themſelves into the Parr, and 
Ft them into a Fermentation which may ſour them; and 


which opening the Salts, may cauſe ſtrange Ravages to fol · 
ev i, | 


But 
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But hovy are you to reſiſt the Perſecutions of a poor faßte. 
ring Patient, wh ch Implres your Help ? Are you to alan, 
her to the Rigour of ber Diſtemper, which tor ments her he, 
and Night? No. a Chirurgeon muſt not be ſo cruel: He gy j 
{earch out Means to cure her: And it that is not in lis Pay, 
er, he muſt at leaſt erdcavour to foftzn the Difeaſe, and render 
it more ſupportable. | 

Palliative When | edvite the uſe of palliative Remedies in this Ciſe, | 
Remedies, mean, with regard to uicerated Cancers, whoſe Edpes are p.. 
riſhed. and where there is a remarkable loſs of Subſtanc:: 75 
thoſe Patients we ought to uſe molhitying Reme ie, ich 4. 
ſwipe or diminiſh the Pain, as the Jwices of Arnogloſſnm au. 
Solanum, or Night ſhade, ledgets me iſten'd in a vine; ry he 
coction for to defen the Sore, Some put nothing into the 
Uicer, but a ſmall piece of Fill:t of Veal ; for whether that 
be Worms or corroding Seroſities, their greateſt Force will he 
exerciſed on the V eal, and not on the Fleſh : With ſuch gen. 
tle Remedies the Patient is to be amuſed, ſince in theſe Cie; 
nothing but Death is to be expected. 
Three %- Before I ſhew you the Opera ion, I muſt acquaint yay, thy 
dern Au- within theſe laſt five or tix Years, three Phyſicians have wc: 
thors on ten on the Cancer. One is Monfhevy Gendron, Doctor of Phy. 
this Diſeaſe, fic, of the Faculty at Mentpelier, Nephew to the Abbot Gey. 
dron, who dreſſed the Qu en, Mother of the King, Who ha 
a Cancer in her Breaſt. The ſecon tis Monſieur liot, Coun. 
ſellor and Phy ſician to the King, and the Baſtille, Son of Mon. 
ſicur Alliot, Phyician at Barleduc, who was ſent for, and 
came to Court in 1666, to drets the ſame Queen of that U- 
temper, And the third is Doctor Helvetius, who is very we! 
known at Paris, under the Name of the Dutch Phyſician, 

Thele Authors have form'd particular Idea's of the Nature 
of the Cancer, and have eachof then ſet up a different sten, 
upon which we arc to enbyace that which ſeems mol pro- 
bable ; They are then, in tew Words, as follows, 

Monſicur Gendron favs, that the Cancer is a Transformticn 
of the Nervous Glanduleus Parts and the Lymphatic Veil 
to one uniform Subſtance, which is hard, compact, indif} , 
capable ot Augmentation aud U!c-r:tion ; and he tarthcr 2 d. 
that he acknowleges no other cute of this Tran formation, 
than the Ce ſlation of the Filrations of the Part, which by 
the lols of its Spring, and enfecbling of its Tubes, become, 
one Subſtance, capable of incieating by a mechanical Dilpo 
ſition ot the contiguous Parts, which render it irreductele to 
its firſt Eſtate: And he maintains, that the Ulceration depends 
only on the Incidents attach'd to the extreme augmentation of 
the transform'd Body, which by an actual preſſure, or | y the 
alterations in the Blood, which occation the Lividnels, cute; 
the Rupture of the Skin, which is to the Cancer what the be 
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fallen is to the Bones, and afterwards expoſes the cancrous 
Maſe to the Impreſſions of the Air in the Circumſtances of its 
Structure, jetting farther out; that is, in a ſtate of »ugmentati- 
on by its Roots, which have a fort of Vegetation. enabling 
them to ſpread in'o their Neighbourhood, and a conformari- 
on of Peres to corrupt the Humcours by which they are im- 


bib'd. 


Monßfeur Alliot ſays, that the Cancer is a very hard, ſome- Of the 
times tony, rouph and livid Tumour, always accompanied ſecond. 


with Pains more or leſs vyiol:nt, according as the Circum- 
fances which meet in it, ere more or lefs nneafy, He adds, 
that the Cancer, generally taken, is a Schirri us Tumor, tince 
it is very hard, but painful, with this difference, that the gchir- 
cha is indolent. He looks on the redneſs, the roughneſs, the 
lvidrefs, and the inter{pers'd Veins, as equivocal and acciden- 
tal Signs, and conſiders the Pain as the ſpecific and individual 
Character of a Cancer, He oMrms, that the melancholy Hu- 
mour which forms the Schirt hus, is charg'd with an acid much 
fs op-n'd thin in the Cancer, in which it does not come to 
the degree of Corroſion till its ſharp cutting Points have ſur. 
mounted and deſtroy'd, if we may fo ſay, the volatile, ſinep- 
matic and balſamic Salt of the Blood, and then pricking and 
lcerating the nervous and membranous parts by their irregu- 
lr Motion, they excite at laſt horrible Pains which are felt 
in the Cancer, 


Monſieur Helverins believes that the Source and Origin of the We Source 
Cancer is nothing elſe but a ſmJ] Coagulation i ſome drop of of the Can- 
Humour in a Gland; that this Coagulation proceeds common- cer accore- 
ly from an exterior Accident, as a Blow, a Fail, forme Preſſure % to the 
or Strain ; that in proportion to the quantity of Humour which third, 


gathers in the Gland, the Cancer increaſes ; hat in its growin 
the Pain aug ments, becauſe the nervous Fibres preſe'd by the 
Tumour, make impulſive Efforts more or leſs pzinful, accord- 
ing as the preſſure is more or lefs violent; that the Diſcaſe is 
increaſed by the Application of Remedies to it, becauſe they 
fame it, and by chat means rouſe and ſharpen the Humour, 
which remains as ir were dos'd all the tine that it is not ir7i. 
tared by any thing which may ſer it in motion ; that the Re- 
mecies, whether c iſlolvent or abſorbing. which cauſe an Effer- 
velcence, allo cauſes that the Leaven taking vp more room 
thin betore, produces terrible Pains, and that not being poſſi- 
ble to be contain'd any longer in the Gland into which it was 
t:rown, it burſts it, and forms on Ulcer, vzhich is called an open 
Cancer, whoſe ferment atterwarGs difſuies it ſelf into the ncighi- 
vouring parts, 


Theie Authors don't only diſagree on the Nature of the Their ſeve- 
Cancer, but alſo on the manner ot treating it, They propote ral Methods 
Monficur Gendron iequires on,y of handlrg 


to us three different Methods: 


the Palliative in the Cancer, and forbids Eradicative in the Core. this Diſtans- 
| | Monkieur per, 
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According 
ta Monſieur 
Gendron. 


According 
to Monſieur 
Alliot. 


Effet of 
the mild 
Cauſtic. 
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Monſieur Alliot will bave us conſume the Cancerous Tumoy 
with his abſorbing Cauſtic : And Monſieur Helvetius orders 
the Extirpation of it by Operation; and let's now fee on what 
thcy found their Opinions. 

Monſieur Gendron propoſes the attempting of no more thay 
the Palliative Cure in all manner of Cancers, whether before gf 
after Ulceration, He calls thoſe occult Cancers, whoſe cance. 
rous Humour is adherent : He proves the impoſſibility of 
Cure, by the Jeep Roots which they have ſpread into the in. 
ternal parts, and affirms that nothing is then to be done, bur tg 
offer the Patient the help of palliative Remedies, which in this 
caſe are ſuch as retard, as much as poſſible, the ſucceſſive Diſor- 
ders attach'd to the Progreſs of theſe Cancers, having, to that 
end, regard te the ſituation of the Evil, its Cauſe, Age, Ser 
and Temperament cf the Patient, in which he advertiſes ys, 
that, in order to ſucceed, tis of importance ito rid our («ves 


of the prejudice of the Exiſtence of a corroſive Acid compar'd 


to Aqra-fortis and Arſenic, leſt being perſuaded that all the Se- 
cret of the Palliative Cure barely confiſts in the uſe of ſome 
abſorbing Medicaments, Specifics againſt this ſuppoſed Acid, 
far from ſtopping the Progreſs of theſe Evils, ſhould prove the 
Cauſes of their Irritation. Laſtly, he does not at all aſcribe the 
incurableneſs of occult, as well as ulcerated Cancers, to the un 


tractable Character of an acid Humour, but only to the Cir- 


cumſtances attach'd to the Structure, and to the Augmentation 
of the cancerous Subſtance: If theſe Ulcers are incicatriſable, 
tis becauſe the Fibres of the Skin are not able to connect and 
unite with thoſe of the new transf:rm'd Maſs, 

Monſieur Alliot aſſerts, that the Cure of the Cancer conſiſts 
in the Mortification of the Acids, by Alcali's and Abſorbents ; 
that the Buſineſs in hand is to mortity the ſharp and cancrous 
Ferment engag'd in the part affected, by conſuming the intec- 
ted Fleſh and Glands ; that to tame this Monſter, we are to ab- 
ſorb a very exalted and very corroſive Acid, by an Abſorbent, 
proportion'd of the ſaid Acid which is to be deſtroy'd, and that 
of this kind is the Effect produc'd by the gentle Cauſtic, which 
was invented by his Father, and propoſed in a Theſis printed 
at Paris in 1665, and which he bas rectified to publiſh it, as 
we ſce at the end of this Author's Book, which maintains that 
his Abſorbent alone by flow degrees conſumes the Fleſu im- 
bib'd by the Carcinomatous Virus; that by its uſe we fee from 
Cay to day what Progreſs we make in following the Tract cf 
this acid Corrupter, by mortifying and abſorbing it as far 45 
it can have penetrated, without the Fear ot any i Symptoms, 
He aſſures us, that the Operation of his Cauſtic is neither too 
ſloggiſn nor too violent, that it does not diſſolve like orcinary 
Cauſtics, and that it attacks nothing bclides its acid Advertary, 
which being at laſt deſtroy'd and annihilated, diſſipates all tae 


hardneſs, and cauſes the Pain to ccaſe, the laudavle Suppura- 
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ton intervening, which drives away the laſt Scars, after which 

de clears and incarnates it, and procures a good and ſolid Cica- 
iſing. 

7 Monſieur Helvetius takes a view of the Cancer in three dif- 

ferent Eſtates 3 he fiys firſt, that in the Beginning 'tis a ver 


jnconſide table Diſcaſe, and euſy to cure, either by diſſolving Helvetius. 


the {mall Portion of Humour then but imperfectly coagulated, 
or conſuming it by ſome gentle Cauſtic, Secondly, that when 
the Humour is entirely harden'd, and the Tumour enlarg'd by 
tie Con junction of trceſh Humour, which inceſſantly comes 
to coagulate with the firſt, great care mult be taken not to 
zpply any Remedy, for fear of irritating the Humour, ſettin 
it in Motion and diſperſing the Leaven ; but that in this caſe 
we ate to open the Skin at the place where the Tumour is, 
and extirpate the Gland which forms it, which is at once to 
bring away the Evil and the Cauſe of it, Thirdly, that when 
the Cancer is come to {uch a State as to be open, that the Fer- 
ment is diffuſed, and that the Patient feels her ſelf drawn by 
lictle Cords, the Operator muſt immediately apply to the Am- 
putatioa of the whole cancrous part, and of che entire Breaſt, 
becauſe then he may at once take away all the Ferment, and 
all that has imbiÞ's it. 

| have here given you, in ſhort, an Expoſition of theſe three 
Sentimeuts, in order to give you an [ea of the Nature of Can- 
ces, and to point out to you ſeveral Methods of handling them. 
You have heard three able Phyſicians ſpeak ; let us ſee what 
Chirurgery orders to do; for 'tis not by Words, but by Effects 
that we conquer and deſtroy this Evil. 

Chirurgery commands the Operation to prevent Death, 
which would be infallible without its Aſſiſtance, when the Can- 
cer is confirm'd, becauſe we cannot often deſtroy it at its Birth: 
We muſt then with the Knife take off this Maſs of Fleſh, and 
the ſooner 'tis done, always the better, after having determi- 
ned whether we are to proceed to Extirpation or Ampu- 


tation ; for theſe are two Operations different from each o- 
ther. 


Extirpation 1s praCtis'd when the Cancer is not open, and the How to ex- 


Tumour no bigger than a Walnut, or at biggeſt, a ſmall Egg. tirpate the 
The Chirurgeon makes a croſs Inciſion on tue Skin of this ri- Cancer. 


ling, he ſeparates from the Glands, with the Penknife A, the 
tour bus ot Skin which make the four Angles of the Wound, 
then with ſome Iuſtrument he holds faſt the Gland to diſſect 
it trom all its Circumſtintials, and litts its out quite entire: The 
Chirurgeons tormerly made uſe ot one or two Inſtruments 
mark d B B, to holu the Gland, as in Enchiſteous Tumors: But 
Mr. Helvetius has invented a pair of Forceps C, which are ve- 


4 commodious, and to which be gave the Name of Helvetian 
A eeps, 
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This is an Operation which has made noiſe encugh at Pain 
tis agreed, that it may ſucceed, provided the Patient be yo, 
and of a ſound Conſtitution ; and 'tis allo adviſed to be under. 
taken, when the Cancer has not taken up the whole Bing 
when the Tumour is not adherent to the neighbouring Pare 
and when *tis moveable throughout: Bur in order to I. 
toria, the Chirurgeon muſt not take a Gland charg'd with, . 
ter for a characteris d Cancer, as ſometimes thoſe do, wt, 
boaſt of having cured Thouſands. A Woman to whom | 1, 
26je. p!y'd a Plaiſter comp''s'd of Mucilages, and Vigo's Pliiiter dien 

in Lintſced Oil, on a ſmall Tumour on her Breaſt, Which the 
Remedy diſſipated, ſome Tears atter, told Me Dodart (the F. 
ther , that I had cur'd her ot a Cancer, He came to me to a; 
v/ith what Remedies | had periorn'd that Cure; 1 did ny 
take the Honourof a Cure which I bad not perior md, bg 
own'd that it was not a Cancer, bit only a tumefi d Glad 
which was diſſolved in a Month's Time. 
'Tis now ſcven or eight Years, ſince the Marchioneſ; of Flas. 
fac had one of the fame Nature, of which ſhe was cur'd ; 1 
the Marchioneſs of Darig2a allo had one three Years ago, Whica 
was diſſolved by the Application of Remedies ; ant if tach 
Glands had been extirpared, the Public would infallibly have 
repreſented them to bave been Cancess. | 
Nerefity of Amputation is perform'd when che Cancer occupies the wh. 
Amtutali- Breaſt, or when *tis ulcerat'd, and its Lips app-ar to the Eye 
013. difinal, hard and corrupted ; by reaſon there is no other way of 
delivering the Perſon trom this terrible Diſcaſe, than entirely 
cutting off the Breaſt ; which the Chirurgeon performs, du'y ob 
ſerving what is co be done before, duriug, and after the Ope- 
ration, 

Before the Operation, purſuant to the Advice of an able Phy- 
fician, the Patient muſt be prepar'd by Blecdings, Purpations, 
Opiates, and other proper Remedies, It the Patient has her 
Terms regularly, we mutt wai: till they are paſs'd ; aid the 
Day being fix d, we diſpoſe the Apparatus, which co: {its of 2 
Needie threaded with a {m13]! ſtring, a Ralor or a good Kite, 
{typric Waters, afirirgenr Powirrs, ſmall canſtic Buttons of 
Vutriol in calc of recd, a great many Pledgets, a Plaiitc;, Bol. 
ſtere, a Napkin, and a icipulary Bandage. 

la the Operation, the Patient is to be ſituated in a conv 
nient Poſture, both for her aud the Chirurg-on, that is, talf 
ſying on her Back; the Arm on the fide on which the Tumour 
z: mutt be rais'd, and turn'd behind her, that the Haid Tumour 
may ſhew it {elf the better, and the pect ral Muſe): be a lutle 
withorawn from below tie Tumour, The Chirurgen then 
with Ink traces out the whole Cucumference, which 15 ge 
Plsce where the Iuciſion is to be made; then run, chic 
crooked Needle D. acroſs the Body of the Tumour; it 15 ted. 
ed with the String E, whoic two ends arg tied, ant with 
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of Chirurgical Operations, 


ich he makes a Nooſe which ſerves to ſuſtain the Tumour, 
vw ol 
and in 


drawing it to ſeparate it from the Ribs, Twould be 
_ purpoſe to pals the Needle rwice through, we may ſpare 
Ls Patient that Pain, for a (iople Norſe will ſuſt-in it as well 


36 3 double ; then witha Raſor F, or a large flat Krite G, which Hom t per- 


d 
= the Operation, the Chirurgton cuts at the mark'd Place, 


vid cakes off the wh-le Body of the Breaſt in a ſhort time: 
This Uperation is calier than 15 imegꝑined before 'tis pet formed; 
gr the Brealt ſeparates as eaGiy trum the Ribs, as when we 
vide the ſnoulder from a qoarter of Lamb. 
ter the Operation, the logg muſt be allowed to flow for 
one tiene; and the Chirurgeon alſo, with his Hand preſſes the 
art around the Wound, to make it diſcharge the Veins of the 
ickiſh flood which they have received from the Tumour, 
we hive given over the uſe of the Searing Irons, called Fire- 
luttons, and that of the red-hot flat Iron H, which was far- 
ner appropinquated to the Wound, to dry and conſume the 
eſt of that voracious Acid, which was believ'd to have re- 
min'd ; theſe bot Irons make the Patient tremble, and are not 
&aly of any uſe, fince the ahoveſaid Remainder never fails to 
drein off, with the Humour which i- preſſed out of the Wound. 
If the Blood lows out in tao great Abundance, the Chirurgeon 
applies the ſmall Vitriol Buttons III, to the Orifices from 
whence it ſprings, and makes uſe of the aſt / ingent Powders in 
the box K ; but if there happen no Hæmorrhage, he only covers 
the Wound with the dry Pledgets LLL L, and above them 
the great one M, made of Tow, and cover'd with aſtringent 
Powders, incorporated with the white of an Egg: We uſe 
a Plaiſter of Diacalcites N, then the Bolſter O, and the Napkin 
PP, with which we mike a circulary Bandage about the Bo- 
dy, and which we faſten to the ſcapulary Bandage Q. Mr. Hel- 
vein; orders the laying on the Thorax a Napkin {evcral times 
double, and moiſten'd in Beer and treſh Butter heaten together. 
This isa Practice uſual in Holland, and as he informs us, prevents 
Iaflammat ion. 
lis not ſufficient to have perform'd the Amputation of the 
Cancer, but the Chirorgeon muſt, by a ju ſicious conduct, en- 
cezvour to cure the Wound, Which is not always in his Pow- 
er. The Cancer being taken off, he u'es the ſame Remedies 
a; though ir yet ſubſiſted ; That is, to obſerve a ſtrict Regi- 
men ot living, ſolicitouſly to avoid all Acids and terreſtrial Ali- 
ments, and any ſuch in which we fulpect are any fix'd corro- 
live Salts, becauſe they coagulate the Iod; on the contrary, 
the Nutriment muſt abound with volatile alculous Salts, becauic 
they giſſolve the Blood, and prevent its Stoppage in the Parts. 
The P:tient mult breathe a ſubtil Air, in order to render the Lym- 
#4 more fluid and agile, the Belly muſt be kept open; and if 
% Evacuation is ſtopped, all poſſible Bndeayours are to be 
mad 
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The Fifth Demonſtration 


made to provoke it. All manner of Anger, Uneaſineſs or Me. 
lavcholy muſt be baniſhed, by reaſon thoſe Paſſions coagulte 
the Liquors ; on the contrary, Joy and Tranquillity of Ming 
contribute to a gentle Fermentation of the Blood, and an equal 
Diſtribution of the animal Spirits through all the Parts of the 
Body. In ſhort, ſuch Medicaments muſt be made uſe of tg 
mollify the Aerimony of the Seroſities as Diaphoretics and Alla. 
I's, as well fix'd as volatile, of which you will find ſcveral un 
Verduc's Pathologia, to which I refer you. 

The Chirurgeon is to dreſs the Wound with Ungvent*, which 


Unguents. abſorb this malignant Seroſity, in which the adjacent Parts gte 


Relation of 


oak d: If there remain yet any of thoſe ſmall Sprouts whjck 
convey the Cancer to the intercoſtal Spaces, he muſt, by his 
Cauſtics, deſtroy them by ſlow degrees; and in this Caſe Mon- 
ſieur Alliot's Remedy is of excellent uſe, We may allo make 
uſe of the Unguent preſcrib's by Mr. Helvetius, iu his Litter 
concerning the Cancer ; but above all, thoſe Remedies are to 
be avoided, which occaſion too much Pain. When the Wound 
is well cleanſed, and the Fleſh of a beautiful Vermilion C97, 
the Chirurgeon mult procure its cicatriſing, which always tokes 
up a very long time, as well by reaſon of the very round Fi. 
gure of the Wound, as the quality of the Humour which cau- 
ſed the Diſtemper, and which commonly obſtintely baffles a! 
Remedies, When the Wound is cicatrifed, the Patient mutt 
not diſcontinue the uſe of internal Remedies for ſome Yeus, 
leſt a freſh Tumour ſhould break out on ſome other part, and 
produce a new Cancer, 

1 ſhall conclude this Article with the Relation of one which 


an Amputa- was cut off at Marſeilles about tour Years ſince, Paſſing thro 


gion. 


that City with the Princes, Monſieur Du. Chene and | were de- 
fired by Monſieur Je Bally de Noailles, to fee Madam de Mon- 
treuil, who had been long afflicted with a Tumour in her right 
Breaſt. Two of the moſt celebrated Phyſicians, and two Chi- 
rurgeons met us at the Hour appointed by Monſieur Du Cove, 
and endeavour'd by a long Diſcourſe, to prove, that the gift 
Cauſe of this Tumour proceeded from that Lady's ſuckling one 
of her Children abuut ten Years paſt: The other thought te 
hit the Mark better, in pretending that her Husband tayiog 
had a Venereal Diſtemper, might have communicated it to ſus 
Lady, and that this was the true Cauſe ot the Diſeaſe in quett- 
on. When it came to my turn to ſpeak, I told them, thit 
they talk d like able Phyticians, who dwelt no {mall time on 
the Caulcs of Diſeaſes, and ſometimes aſſigned very remote 
ones: That for my part 1 calk'd like a Chirurgeon, aud con 
cluded that twas a perfect Cancer; that without branching my 
ſelf out into long Arguments to prove it, they need only look 
upon it, and that I kue no other Remedy in the preſent c ie, 
than Amf utation: Mr. Du. Chène, who was of my Upon, 
adviſed the Patient to reſolve to undergo that Operation, ther- 
being no other way lett of ſving her Lite, 
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of Chirargical Operations. 


Me- G1 the next Day. Madam de Montreuil having di fired me 

late \. vfit her, 1 confirm'd what we had ſaid the Day before, re- 

Und profnting to her, thit ſhe had no other choice, but either that 

1441 O tetion or Death. I told her, that th: Operation ſeem'd 

the m0 richtful before, thin i wis painful or inſupportable af= 

to ter ads; upon which, the; hk all ather Patients, preterring 

ka Life to the Loſs of 1 Member, determin'd to undergo it. She ue 
U would have de ſited me to have perform'd the Operation ; but "| 
N that te hd then her Terme, and having no more than two A 
uch N:y: to Hay at Aarſelles, I c uld not ſatisty her. Th re was 1 
ae no Chu urgeon at Marſeilles wluch had ever perform'd the O- «| 
"ch peration, and the Lidy could not remove to any Other Place, d. 
bis the C ach incommoded her too much, by reaſon that the | 
Ott cancer us Ma's was very weighty, and the leaſt Maki, even | 
ale that of a Sedan, cave'd very viclent Pains. She at laſt choſe ; 
Utter Mr. Geo, roy, Cbirurgeon- Maj 'r of the Ma ine, wi h whom I ; : 1 

e (0 confert' d on the Operation, I «}vis'd hun to p rf rm it, ſeat- Ob ſer vation 1 | 
und ing the Patient in zn Flbow-Chiir, (with an Iron to let the to be made. 1 
* back dowawares ) lar ing on her Back, that h: might | ave 1 
2 ber as it were lying a'tce the Amputation; not ta run eitger | | i 
Fi. the Needle or the S ring, thro the Tumour, but ſpare her | | 
* tuzt Pain; to luſtaim the Mats with his Jett Hand, whilt he 1 * 
$au mie the Inc in with his Right, telling him, that thus he | lj 
butt would take «ff both the Cancer aud the Brealt, without put- { [] 
8 ting the Patent th an extreme Pain. This was acco diug'y 40 | 
and perform'd fiftecm Page aficr gur Departure, as we order it 3 Wil 
We receive the News of the Succeſe, and afterwards of the 3 
fich pertect Cure 07 the Vatten“. : | 
"ry Gibboſity ts a Croce . of the & ina Dorſi, or Bick- Bone, Of Gibbo- 

Ce: which equires the Dexte-ity of a Chirurgeon fo correct it. fity. li i 
len. The Secret m this Cit wontifts in preſeiviny to a Man all the j ; 
ght part: ot boy PI at, the juſt Proportion which de Crea- j | 
hi tor has hottow'y oa it, and in teſtoring ic, when talen from N. 
one, its Pertection, In this Machine there e „ en f ults which 1 
Wl proce'd trom Nut. ma which dis im fhole to repair, tf 
one Toe Spina Dor is compos'd of chiity Bones, which are ca- Deſcription 4 ! 
be led Vertebra, th | are plac'd one above ao her, and fa ten'y to- of che Spina ti; 
Ig petiier by Lg unents, which cave them tie Liberty to move Dorſi. 44 
) Ns trom one (ice to the ther. The Heat is li nate on the point 41 
eit. of this Pilar, te ibs and the A ms are j in'd to its ſi les, and | 
that the Thighs ro it lower pat. Tu, as it were, the Baſis which | 
i wi bears and { ſtats the whole Fdihce of the Body; is that which | 
wor by its (raigtt-.cfs Ks a gov. Shape, and when bent in what ; 
cor manner ſoever, readers tne Min d torm'd and lame. 

T7 'Tis ovicrv*s, tha! the Spine tends ar.d jets out fi-e princip-I The Spine 

00k 


Ways, 1, I. wards, an then d leaves a holl -w PACE in che mid- ai;torts five 

| cle ot the back, 2. Ourwards, when it tur.vs a Bunch which gays. 

11 is call'd Gibbys ; or, 3, towards the Right, when the right Shou. 
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der is higher than the left; or, 4 0 the left, which roiſcy the 


Shoul'er on that fide higher than the other. 5. Or laſtly, 06. 


liquely. and like the Letter S, when one part of it jets « ut vrargs 
aud another inwards, Of all rhefe diſtortions, that which moſſ 
ſeldom happens, is the Cvryvre inwards, becauſe the Structure 


oi the Fertebræ, and the Impulſe of the internal parts are bene. 


rally from within gu wards ag int the Spine. 
A Peron way become Gitbeus from au external, or by an 


re meoit q at firſt, by ſtia ning in carrying heavy Burthens, by 
Custom, as the Labunrers in the Vingyard, who are always ft» * 
ing to nil the Vives or pla the Ground, or by an ill Cuſtom 
ot making too low corplimental Bows, The internal Cayſe; 
are a too violent Heat, which drying up tome of the Lipamenty 
ot the Fertelnæ, mmoers thor ſtretching themiclies out ſufficient. 


ly to pive the Spina Dorſe its due extent ; or an Excels of Hu- 


midity, watch fozking the ſz ge Ligements in a viicous Juice, 
rclexes them, and jufiere whim to prolong themſclycs bryond 
their Bounde; but I behivve Weakneis his g large, or indeed a lar 
ger ſhare in it than ali the Cguſcs, of which we have a famous 
infarce in 2 4 Perſon o: Q ality, 

This Perion was very ſtraight and wel-Mhap'd, to the Ape 
of eight or nine Vers: Twas then obſerv'd, that he wnde:. 
your'd to Jean on tlunge, and that he inclined to ove Side, and 
juſtun'a himſcit on the Arm of his Flbow-Chair ; ii 9 n 
Dorſi was examin'd,and wes found to ber d towards the Right, i- 
fuming the Figure of a Creſcent; We knew, that h ing ot a 
very te: der Conſtitution, it was the weakneſs of the Spine and 
is Ligaments, Which being vneble to bear the We ght of the 
parts of the Body from the Girdle upwards, bent und: it. Un- 
tie Bodice of W halcbone were made for him, to ſtrengthen his 
Spine; as was a commodious Flbow-Cluir, to reſt thar part 
in its wheels Length: To this Chair were added Strings, which 
paſfing under his Arm ps. tupported the vrnole Weigh of his 
Body, and cas'd the Verrebra ot the; Vein ht of the u per pits, 
But what precaution fo-v-r was then, and what I. vc tions f9- 
ever were put in Piattic. ivr tel Venus, it has not been poſt 

le to prevent the fjputling of bis Shape; Yet the {cart ard 
Lungs are not preis, the viii Functions ert not incomm-vico, 
and Nature, weak in this egad, has recompented hi Detect, 
by a thonſfai.d cnetlient Enowmeuts of Nind, an cxalted fc 
mus, and a Covicou and Vriluvin not ty be tound 16 Ciers At 
dis fe, © 

GH is not away a hereditary Detect which paſſes from 
Father ro l: Ve tce Fatatis and M. thers with this Im- 


er testi hwe (rant Cure; and well ſhapd Fathers and 
Morners have Cute, Children, 2 Mittortune attach'd io vol 
Sabiect in peiticel r, cod a E ici, the Cauſe of witchy git 
„ever tobe IOUpHRT utter, bus 1.4 Latin that is afflictcd yviti it. 


ox | 
132 


of Chirurgical Operations. 

The Chirurgeon muſt not pretend to renoer a Child diſpo- 
eto be crooked, pertectly ſtraiaht, he can do no more by 3ll 
bis Care, not all his good Conduct, then hinder this Vier from 
ircreuſing to ſuch a degree of Deformity, as he would have 
feen to witrout his Aſſiſtance: Wort fore he ſhould not pro- 
mite the Parents ary more than be is able to pertorm, as is 
mractid by Taylors and Steel Bodice-makers, who, to get Mony, 
-fſure them to make them as well-ſhap'e, as it they had ne- 
wer bern deformed, 

Tis imp ſſible to preſcribe poſitively, and in particular, what 
61; ht to be done to Gibbojuty ; It the Sp ine jats 0tward,, lay 
the Child on a Mattref ſomewhat hard, keeping it on its Back, 
and without Pillow, that the Head and the Spine may b: on 
the ſame level: It it jets out from the right lettwards, by the 
help of little Bodice made on purpoſe, gently comp:els the 
Part which comes out. The uſe of Iron Croſſes txt to the 
Back, the Shoulders and Neck, is excellent to keep the Parts 
even with one another; tis the induſt: ious Chirurgeon's Task 
to invent Machines capable of engiying this D-tormity, and 
correct it as much as he can, eſpecial'y t:King care not to preſs 
the Ports contain'd in the Thorax, which cannot be too free ff 
their M tions, which are ſo neceſſa y ro Life, 


Tie bleeding of the Fugular is perform'd on one of the Veins Of the Az 
of that Name, Ot which thre are tor, two internal which þ: RTURE of 
jeceive the Blood from the Siaus, or Caviti's of rhe Dara- Mas he Jogus 


259 


jer. and which pour ir into the Vaſa Sulclavia; and two ex- IAB. 


ternal, which receiving the Blond trom the Face, and all rhe 
externe] Parts of the Head, diſcharge it int, the ſame Siube la- 
wil Ven; it is theſe liſt which the Chirurgeon 1s obliged to 
ehen in certain Diſcaſes. 

We cul theſ: ]-{t external, becauſe they are mor ſuperfical 
than the others; they are very apparent when full, we tee them 
extended according to the length of the Neck, aud there is 
one on the right, and the other on the left tide, 

The Aperture of theſ: Vers | uzZles the Chirurgeon forrwo 
Re los; the one is, tha he cn hardly bin the Neck enough 
to mike hem rite, for frat of pi: fling too hard on the Tra» 
thea, or Wind-pipe, which is the ”aſſuge of Reſpi ation; and 
the other is that the Skin which covers it, not being very firm, 
he cn hardly conmand it: Vet it muſt be open'd, and let's 
Bow [ce ho v we fix on it. 


We place the Pa ient in his Chair or Bed, or on a Couch: The Opcs 
We take a Hanokeichief to ſerve tor a Ligatur-, which WE ration, 


roll up in the ſhape ot a S2ulage. we put rhe middle ve und the 
Neck, and prceeving with the two cds, bring them to crots 
at th: upper part of the Stern, à d give them to the Pyient 
to hold in his two Hangs, that he may ot draw taem cloſer than 
wil a low him the liberty of Reſpiration, The C nurgeon 
holds zu bis Mouth an open Lancet, as in ordinary — 
8 2 an 


14 
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s and then taking it in the righr 3nd or the left, according tg 
the Side on which we are to bleed, and with the other [xg 
fixing the Skin by drawing it betwixt two Fingers, we por. 
form the Punction in the Vein, then the Elevation to clexe ] 
or ſlit the Veſſel in withdrawing the Lancet ; this Orifi-o muſt 
be larger than that in Bl-eding af the Arm, becauſe the Veins 
| are groſſer than thoſe in the Arm, 
What is to We draw the necefſary quantity of Bl-0d, and ſuch as i; or. 
der'd by the Phyſician, who ov »h* mot always to be preſent 
at theſe ſort of lee ings, becauſo ſome times the Patient {rung 
away by the ſudden loſs which the Or:ans, contained in mY 
about the Head, ſuffer of part of the Blood which auiunteg 
them; or elſe ſome other cri ical Symptoms lupervene, ,ich 
ought to zler the treat mert of the Patient: The Ligature 
being taken off, the Blood ce to come cut, becauſe ft fall 
perper.dicul ly into the Syvcl-wy - ; but yet we put on a Bal, 
ſter. and above that a Band, which we turn about the Net ng 
draw but moderately tiaht, taſtening it; tis one of the Bord. 
ings which the Candidates, in order to becom” Nr ru. 
geons of Faris, are accuſtom'd to perform in the Bleeding weck, 
| 
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FiGURE XXIX. APPARATUS for the 
BRONCHOTOMIA. 
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Ronchotomia i an Operation by which we open the Trachea, Of Brox- 

otherwiſe called the Aſpera Arteria, or Wind- pipe, in or- CHOTOMIA, 
der to make way fo the Air to enter into the Lungs, whenits 
paſſage thither is by any Obſtacle obſtructed. Fabricius tells us, 
That he always look'd on this Operation as one of the moſt 
principal and neceſſary in Chirurgery. And really, as ſoon as 
we have perform'd it on a poor Patient, who is ſtifled for want 
cf Reſpiration, by making a {mall Orifice berwixt the two Bron- 
ia, or two Rings of the Trachea, and thereby given egreſs 
and regreſs to the Air, we ſee him reſtor'd from Death to Life, 
et the very inſtant ; and this Effect is ſo quick and ſenſible, that 
it ſeems a Miracle. 

The word Bro»chotomia is deriv'd from Drences, which figni- xiymology 
Res Bronchia, or the Ramiſications of the c ind pipe ; and Temnein, of the Word, 
10 cut: Though indeed the Bronchia are not cur in this Ope- 
ration, but we make only a flight diviſion betwixt two Bron- 
omia, by ſome given to this Ope- 
for it does not touch the La- 


chia. The Name of La 
ration, does not gt all 
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rynx. but on the contrary, one of the Cautions requiſi'e to its 
pci for mance, is to keep as far g iſtant from that part as p' fille, 
thar the Incifion my not auginent the Irflammation ow its 

: Mut les, 

Diſputes There 1s 2 great Conteſt among our Authors, whether this 
betwixt Operation oughr to be praftis'd or rejected, and thoſe of cach 
Authors on ſiſe don't want Arguments to back their Opinion, ! will re- 
this Head. peat what is »lledy'd by both, tnat you may be enabled t 
torm the clearer Judgment ot what i- to be done in this Caſe, 
Thoſe who di{approve this Operation ſay, that *tis ab{o'y e 
ly uſeleſs in fevera) Caſes which are à tended with 1 Diff ul'y 
of Breathing ; as when tins D fliculty of Reſviration drpcncy 
on an Apoplexy, Pleuriſy, Peripneumona, or a Plenitude in the 
Paſſage of the Trachea; and tht *tis only ſerviceable in the 
Dainſy ; and even in thit caſe is preſcrib'd ſo lite, and when 
the Patient is ſo nrar being ſuffocated, that the Practice of tr 
haſtens his Death, ſo that in performing ir, the Cre 
curs the Scandal and Contempt of the Public, who initcrd ct 
charging the Death of the Patent on the Niteaſe, vihich was 
mortal, accuſe the Chirurgeon of having ſuff cated hin; and 
Fabricius himielf, who praiſes this Opinion, ſays, Fhat the Cit- 
rurgeons of his Time did nt dare to venture 67 it ; andthit, 
in imitation of them, he hai never perfoim'd it. | 
The Reaſons of thoſe who adviie it are, That *tis never made 
uſe on but as the laſt Remedy, all other being vain, an! te 
Patient being tiled and ſtrupglins for want of Brea h, and 
when there are Signs thit all the Gbſlacl's to the entrunce of 
the Air are above the Larynx: They ad, That tis Operation 
is not in it ſelf dangerous, nor cin it be attended with any il 
Conſequences, the Orifice which it makes, being one of thoſe 
which ezfily heals with a lictle Patience; nor is the Performance 
ef the Operation harder; and ſappoling thit it ſhovid nor an- 
ſwer its propoſed ends, and the Fatient ſhould dic, 't would nt 
be that, but the Diſcaſe, which muſt have killd him; tit the 
Chirurgeon bac difckarg'd his Duty in trying an unc:itiin Kev 
medy, rather than ſuffcr the Pariecr to periſh : And 1:ftly, that 
we oughr not to value the erreneous Arpumentitions of the 
Public, who, ignorant of the neceſſary Conlequene s of a Hi 
temper, are accuſtom'd to aſcribe ſiniſter Events to the Cir- 
cumftances which accompany them, | 
The Diſcaſe which obiiges vs to the Perſormnce of the 
Fronchotomiæ is the Quinſy. or Squizazcy, ot which here being 
ſeveral Species, and th Operation being teryiceabic only in one 
of them, we are obliged to diſtinguiſh that exactly from tae 
| other. 

Two ſorts of Authors lay down in general two ſorts of Dames, the Pa- 

| Quinlies, Hard and the real 0z8. The Spurious one is a Scitle neut uf S. 
ronties or Phlegm, which ſoaking into the Glarids of tre 
Throat, is not attended with cither Fever, Inflammation, c 

any 
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any great Difficulty of ſwallowing or reſpiring : Tie real one [ 
is an Inflammation and Swelling of the Muſcles of the Larynx, 

2e:omranied with a Fever, an ardent Heat in the Throat, dit- 1 
ficul Reſpiration, guffocation and Pain in the Part; the Patient L. 


cannot continue lying, and all Liguids, as Broth and Drink 
which he ſwallows, return through the Noſe. | 
Bur there are two forts of theſe Genuine Quin es, one Exter- To forts | 
nal, the other Internal; the fornier is an Inflammation of the of Genuine 11 
exterior Muſc'ies of the Larjnx, in which the Throat ſeems Quinſies. | 
more tamefied without, than within ; and then is leis dan- 
gerous, becauſe the Tumour throwing it ſelf ot ward, does not '\| 
refs cn the Paſſages of the Air, nor thaſe of the Victuols and . 
Drink: The Izternal conſiſts in an Inflammation aud lufluion 
of the interior Muſcles of the Laux, which are four mall 
ones, ſitvate internally within the Laryux ; two of tlem are ' 
calbd Arytænoides, and the two others T53ioarteroides, Their | 
Function is to ſhut the Aye, Cartilage, which is ſhap'd wv 
like the Stout of an Ever : When theſe Muſlies arc ſweil'd 1 
they preis th Cortilige fo cloſe, that the Air not being able to 4 
pals, the Patients are ready to be ſtifled;; and 'tis this Quin 1 1 
which for that rcaſon is adjudg'd mortal, aud which requires 1 
cur help. "4 
We ſuppeſe the Patient to have been plentifully blacded on + 
the Arms, and alſo on the Zaugulay ; that all the Medicaments al 
proper, and which are uſualiy preſcrib'd in this caſe, (in which | 
our Buſineſs is to relax the muſculous Fibres, and decreaſe the 1 
Eſferveſcence of the Blood) have been tried; alto that we are 704 
certainly fatisfied that the hindrance of Reſpiration depends on 
the Larynx, that the Patient has a ſufficient portion of Strength, 
that there is room left to hope, that by iutroducing the Air 
into the Lungs, we may ſave the Life ot the Patient, and that 
he would infallibly die without the Operation, on which both 


Parties unanimouſly agree; tis to be perform'd in the follow- 1 
ing manner. | 1 b 

Before the Operation, the Apparatus is to be diſpos'd as you Pretaution i 
ſee in the XXIXth Plate, and laid in a Baſon or Diſh which a #:fere the 1 
Servant is to hold, then the Patient is to be plac'd at the beſt Operation, 65 
Advantage. Some will have bim laid down ſor the Convenience 2 


of the Operator; others pretend that he ought to be ſitting. in 
order to his breathing the freer during the Operation; tome 
place him half lying, with the Hezd iraning backwards, that | 
the Neck may offer the fairer; and others oppoſe hat Poſture, l 
alledging that is the way to make us ſlrangle the Patient | 


when tne Neck is inflam'd, and there is a conlidsrable Su elung I" 
on that Part: But we leave it to the Chirurgecu's Diſcretion 1 
to place his Patient in the moſt convenient 2: ture for both of 44 
them. Then he marks the Place where the Orifice is to bu mide, ql 
which ſome will have to be be wixt the fiſt ard ſecond of the * 


Eronchia, when the Tumour is not lrge; and when the Throat 4 
ls very much feld, they advile the opening it b. yeixe the 


? 


ient, in orrer to allow him ſome breathing time ; then 
—— bo dreſs'd, by applying to the Orihce a little bie ot 
Spunge H, dipt in hot Wine, and ſqueez d before *tis laid on : 
We are not to thruſt in any Cotton or Lin!, for fear leſt the hir 
ſhould force into the Trachea ſome Particles of them; which 
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third and fourth, to keep it ar adiſtaic* from the Larynx: By * 

ſometimes that Part is fo tumeſied, or the Pa · ĩent ſo tat, that by uh 

the touch we cannot tell the number of the Cartilipes. in Which Air 

caſe we are to mark the Place an inch below the Larynx. wind 

We firſt Io the Operation rhe Chirurgeon is to pinch up the Skin at ky re 
Part of the the before-mark'd place, cauſe it to be held on one lide by 2 10! 5 
Operation. Servant, and on the other hold it hinſelt with his left hand; com" 
then with a ſmall ſtraight Incifion-Knife A, cut the Teguments 7 

on the Place mark'd as above, and having looſen'd beim, he (e. "=Y 

Parates with the Gum-lancet B, the Muſcles Ster notſſyroiiles, which * 

aſcend from the Sternum along the Trachea. in order ty ir ſert "ar 

themſelves into the lateral Parts of the Cartilage Thyroides ; fun 

Theſe Muſcles being ſ parated from each other, we dilcoyer the "ply 

Byonchea of the Trachea, which are the cartilzpinous Ringe, i 1 

plac'd and fix d one above another, by their U ton or ming 4 racin 

Conduit continually open, which is call'd the Trachea or Abbe. wben 

| ra Arteria. The Chirurgeon then takes a (mall Inttiv cu: ſhap'4 as ads 
Second as is tha mark'd Letter C, and calld the Brozchotomiſt ; or, it thir hid © 
Part. be wanting, the arm'd Lancet D, wrap'd about it a ſmall Band, a5 poſ 
to hold ir and its handle firm; he ſt: ikes it in betwix? two Rings, Tt | 

but not too deep, for fear ot pricking the hind pert of the Wind. giitch 

pipe. Before he draws cut the I'ſtrument, he introduces into Thres 

the Orifice the Stiletto E, which ſerves to make way tor the \ WG 

entrance of the little Silver Pipe F, which muit be ſhort, 1:{ i ters b 

reach to the bottom of the Trachea, and bor'd though at the modif 

end, to leaye room for the egreſs and repreſs of the Air, beſideg Arile, | 

which 'tis to be flat to accommodate it to the {pace betwixt the U 

the two Bronchia, and have two little Rinps at its Hcad. proyie la the 

ded to run through the Ribbon G, to faſten it about tue Neck; be ke 

when the Pipe is fix d, the Air caters and iſlues our ftce! J's aud iſhed 

the Operation is finiſh'd, _ 99 yy * 

Excellent Some will have this Operation perform'd ly a fingle ! Gon, They 
Practice of and that with the Brenchotomiſt, or the Lancet, we open the a vin li 
ſome and the ſpace betwixt the Bronchial Cartilages, and that we dont Aigun 
: draw ovt the Inſtrument which is enired the Trachea, before v'2 cut he 
have introduc'd a Stiletto in order to guide in the Pipe; put- Man 

ſuant to this Method the Operation is ſooner faifli's, I. crucl, entred 
and the Orifice eaſier healed, : piercin 

Drifing. After the Operation, a ſmall interval of Reſt is to be given to kim, 


would occaſion a violent Cough, not un like that which happens Th 
to thoſe, on whoſe Larynx, either by laughing or ſpeaking 
whilſt drinking, ſome Drops of Liquor fal, which is vulgarly 
called going the wrong way. If the Spunge be too ſubtile or 
too thick, fo that the Air can ſcarce enter, it muſt be chang'd, 
; = 0” 
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or not at all -ppl»'4; herauſe the ſole Iacentive to the Perfor- 


mance of this Operation, is the procuring a free Paſſage for the 
Air. We we next to apply the Plaſter I, a 3-Iſter &, and the 
window Bandage L. v hich is ro be but moderately tighten'd, 
Ly reef en that cheſe Parts being nervous and very ſupple, can- 
rot p flibly ſuffer any reflcaiat Without being very much in- 
com oced | 

This dreſſing At paratus muſt not continue on above three or 
fore Days; tor in that time the Patient is dead, cr the Obſta- 
ce which hinder'd the entrance of the Aw is renov'd ; forkat 
the 11flammation ccafing, the Swelling abi. d, and the Air rc 
zſſuming its natural courſe, we are tv take out the Pipe, and 
zyply our ſelves to heal the Orifice, To this purpoſe we cloſe 
its Lips with incarnative Bandage M. which is perfor:n'd by 
Facing the middle of the Band to the Nape of the Neck, from 
whence 'tis advanc'd turwards, fo that the ends croſs each other 
on the Orifice ; by which means, and the aſſiſtance ot a Balſam 
hid on them, we endeayour to reunite thel: two Lips as ſoon 
as poſſible. 

It Bandage prove vain, we are to m'ke uſe of two or three 
Stitches with the curve Needls N, thread d with the wax d 
Thread O; for we cannot make too much haſte in the healing 
2 Wound in the Wind- pipe, conſidering that the Air which en- 
ters by that Orificz, is look'd on as an exotic Air, becauſe not 
mccify'd and temper'd as it ought tobe by the Mouth and No- 
ris, before it comes to touch a Subſtance ſo nice as chat of 
the Lungs, which it may very much fatigue, This Cure, when 
{the hands of a good Chirurgeon, is eaſily perform'd, by rea- 
on he proceeds in it methodically, and conſonant to the eſta» 
Iuſhed Rules of the beſt Practice. 

Some Authors believe it to be difficult, and ſcarce poſſible : 
They all:4ge, that theſe Parts being Cartilagineous, cannot re- 
join likg Carnuous ones; but Experience ufterly deſtroys this 
Argument, Fabricius affirms, that a Servaut-Miid which bad 
cut her Wind-pipe was cured ; and at St. Germain I dreis'd a 
Man who receiv'd a Piſtol-ſhot at a Boar-hunting ; the Bullet 
entred at the right fide of bis Neck, and came out at the left, 
knen the Trachea, notwithſtanding which I perfect iy cur d 
im. 


The End of the Fifth Demonſtration. 
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Chirurgical Operations. 


Of the Operations practiſed on the Head 
aud yes. 


Aud firſt of the TRE PAN. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ar all the particular Operations requir'd by de 
Diſeaſes of the Head, ſcarce any of them ae 
ſo conſiderable, or occur fo frequent, as thi! 
of the Trepan: We ſhall add thoſe perform 
on the Eyes, and the Parts dependant on them, 
in order to fill up the ſpace of time deſtind 
for our Demonftration, 

*Tis indeed true, that the Operations practis d on this Partly 
the Ancients were very numerous : They made in the fron: 
three Inciſions long ways to the Bone, of two Fingers bread'h 
in length, in order to cut all the Veſſels betwixt two «cd 
deep Cuts; they call this Operation Hypoſpathiſinus, mw the 
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Name of the I{lrument utcd in it. which is 'h.p'd like 1 Spa- 
7 * ml They alſo made an Inc:fion beiow the Coronal Suture, 
Wh which extends from on” Temple to the other, and penetrates | 
| ku!) from which they ſepwated the Pericranium or Hai - 9 


8 of : They beſtow'd on thi Operation the Name of ?eri- 

LA Glen trom Peri about, and Skriizein, to Flea or Flay. 1 

*. Th: y ail app y' Caureries, both potential and aft al, to the | * 

1 Gr nil Suture. to con rect, as they pretended, rhe ce ld and moiſt 0 

mad MW jcemjertes of the Hea! : Their deſien was by th ſe Means to (| 
hincer the filling or ſerrlement of Humours on the Eyes, and \ 
ſeveral oth-r parts, and ſo to prevent on 1: fine Number of 11 


D eiſe: z but they are thought ſo cruel, that they are not at 1 
all practio q at preſent. ; | 1 
The Oferation of the Trepan which I propoſe to demon- 
ſtate to vou, is not proper for Wounds on the Hairy- ſcalp, 1 „4 
Jn nor thoſe on the Teguments of the Head ; wheretore I torbear 
to trear cf thoſe Wounds, and it being only applicable to the Tt 
Wourd* of the Cranium, (even in ſome cf which tis alſo un- 
neceſiery ) I muſt then ſp:city the Difference betwixt them, | | 
that you Muy be inſtructed which are thoſe that require the per- | f 0 
formance of it, and alſo thoſe which may di[penie with the 1 
ule of it. 1 
The Species of fractures of the Canium, or skull, are very Different l 
yum eros, and are all diſſ inpuiſhed by their particular Names; /orts 0! frate | 
which being invented by the Greeks, the Barzarity aud hirſh- tures of ih 1 
rels of their Pronunciation may affrighten the young Chirut- Cranium. Wl 
geon, to whom they may at firſt ſeem theretore very difficult 0 
. to remember ; but when never ſo little accutom'd to them, 
lead they will apree that tis not eaſy to invent any ſhorter ter ms, | 
whoſe Kty mology ſhall ſo clearly expreſs the Nature of the 10 
thing, 
reduce them to twelve, all which I intend ſucceſſively to 
| ex;lain to you, I ſhall firſt recite their Greek Naines, then 
give you thoſe which the Latins have. mpos d, and next pro- 
cecd to thoſe in the vulgar Language which we all know ; 
this Method will give you ſuch an Idea of them, as will im- 
print them in your Memories without much difficulty. 
by the Hedra, deriv'd from Hexein, to fit, in Latin Sedes or Veſti;i- Of that 
m ae m, hignifies a Mark or Seat, and is a bare Inciſiun in the Skal, e Hes 
45 tht in which the Stroke has only left a ſuperticial ' Mark, without gra or 
orm'd penetrating any farther, Mark. 
them, Eccope is Ceriv'd trum en, which ſigniſies bet wixt, and coptein TheEccops; 
eſtio'd to cut, in Latin, i.c/io or exciſio Cutting or Inciſion; and is a 
Solution of continuing in the Bone, which extends no farther Fi 


_ 
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Partby in the part, than the Inftrument which made the Wound. 4 
fron! Diacope comes from dia, which ſigniſies thro", and coptein Diacope. 0 

read'h to cut, in Latin Præciſio or Diſſectio, Cutting thro or Diſſettion, ; bl 
(ict ud is a ſort of fracture of the Skull, occationed by an oblique Ul 
m1 tie | 18 b Stroke, f 


Name 
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Stroke, by which the piece of Bone is not taken off aboye hy 
wo f deriv'd from Apo, which fignifi 

Apoſcepar- Apoſceparniſmus is deriv'd from Apo, which ſignifies to ©, 

_— off, _ — 22 a Hatchet or Ax, in Latin Dedolatio, that is 
Hewing or Chippmg, and is a Solution of the Continuity of the 
Cranium, in which a piece of it is taken off, as tho' *wwerecy 
by a Hatchet or Ax. 

Trichiſ- Trichiſmus comes from Trix, a Hair, in Latis Rima Capillari, 

mus. a hairy Cleft, is a Fracture ia which the cleft of the Skull i; 
ſo ſmall and fine, that it reſembles a Hair; and to diſcover it, 
the Chirurgeon is ſometimes oblig'd to ink the Skull, that after 
wiping it off, he may diſcover the Cut by the Mark left by 
that Tincture. 

Rogma. Rogma, or Khegma, from Regnyein to divide, in Latin Rima, 
Sciſſura, « Slit or Crack, is an apparent Cleft, which extend 
beyond the Blow given by the Inſtrament, and by which the 
Bone is not diſlocated, but its divided Pieces remain even and 
continu'd ; theſe Cracks of the Skull are like thoſe in Karthen 
Ware. 

Apikima. Apitims from Apo and Kima, which ſignifies to redouble 4 

| Neiſe by Echo, in Latin Reſonatio, a Comunter-b:ow or Thruſt, is 1 
ſort of Fracture of the Skull in the oppolite part to that which 
immediately received the Blow. | 

Tlifis, Tlaſis or Phlaſis, in Latin Contuſio, a Contuſ.on or Colliſion, that 

is, a racing or rubbing, it is a Contuſion ef the Bone, cauſed by 
ſome external Strain, or a Dent occaſion'd by ſome Violence 
c ffered to the extern] Superficies of the Skull, which is penetr:- 
ted without any Cleft, like the indented Bruiſes in Peter 
Pots. | 

Entlaſis. Entlaſis or Echhliſis, in Latin Introitus, Deſidentia, is a Deſſdente 
or flat indenting of the Skull, compoled of ſeveral Cracks, and 
broken into ſeveral Pieces. 

Ecpieſma, Ecpieſma, dcriv'd from Ec, without, and Piezein, to preſs, i 
Latin Depreſſi, a Depreſſion, or thruſting in and ſplintering, is 2 
Rupture of the Skull into ſeveral pieces, all, or ſome of which 
preſs on, and hurt the Membranes. 

Engizoma. Enxgizoma is deriv'd from En, which ſignifies within, and gil 

. ſein to bend, in Latin Appropinquatio, an Approach, is a Fracture oi 
the Skull, in which one of the ends of the Bone being ſepare- 

ted, is ſunk in upon the Dura-Mater, and the other raiſed up- 
wards almoſt perpendicularly. | 

Ca maroſis. Camaroſis from Camara, which ſignifies a Vault, in Latin Te/- 
tudinatio, or Fornicatio, the Vault or vaulty Fracture, is a Species 
ot Fracture of the Skull, in which the middie of the broken 
— riſes in form of a Vault, and reſembles the Back ot a Tor- 
toiſe. | 

Reduftimrf But I reduce all theſe Fractures to three kinds, which rc 

them all 10 either thoſe that come under the Deaomination of Inciſion; 
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Cuts or Cracks, and Contuſions, waich comprehend the twelve 
ſbove· mentioned Species. ; i 

The Inciſion is a ſmall Wound in the Skull, which goes no The Inciſ- 
farther than did the Inſtrument with which it was made: This en. 
contains all the four firſt ſorts, vi. the Hedra, which is no more 
than a imple Mark or Scratch; Ecrope, which is a ſmall Inciſi- 
on; Diacope, which leaves the piece of the Bone; and the Apo- 
crparniſmos, which cuts off the piece of the Bone, as tho' 'twere 
done with a Hatchet. 

The Cleft or Crack is à Solution of the Continuity of the The Clefe 
Skull, which reaches farther than the Weapon which gave the or Crack, 
Stroke, and comprebends three ſorts of Fractures, viz, the Tri- 
chiſnos, or the Capillary Sciſſure, the Rogme, or apparent Crack, 
and the Apechima or Counter-blow : For which three Species 
the Operation of the Trepan is proper. 

The Contuſton is a violent Depreflion made by ſome bruiſing 1% Contu- 
Inftrument, which breaks and ſeparates the Parts of the Cra- ſion. 
num before united together; under this Species are contain'd 
five ſorts of Fractures, wiz. Ilaſis or the Indenture, without ap- 
parent Fracture; the Entlaſis, or bruiling or breaking of the 
bene; the Ecpieſma, or Splinters preſſing on the Dura- Mater; 
the Engizoma, where the Bone ſhews it ſelf like a Bridge drawn 


| up ; and the Camoroſis, where the Bone aſſumes the Shape of 2 


Vault, or that of a Tortoiſe-ſh-!], Theſe five ſorts of Fractures 
cannot be cured without the Aſſiſtance of the Trepan, except 
the Tlaſis, in which the Bone in Children may fl; back again, 
and refix it felt immediately atter the Reception ef the blow. 

Authors agree on all theſe Frattures of the Skull, except the 
Ajtkima, which is the contra Fiſiura, or oppoſite Cleft, or Coun- 
ter- blow. 

all the Ancients aſſert it as a certain Truth, and ſpeak of it, Of the 
as though they had ſeveral times ſeen it happen; they will have Counter- 
ir, that the internal Air being forced by the Violence of the Blow. 
Blow againſt the Part oppoſitt tothat which was ſtruck, cleaves 
the former rather than the latter, that being much more diſp-- 
ſed to crack than this; and this they call the Counter-cletr, or 
oppoſite Crack, But ſome of the Moderne diſpute the Truth 
ot this Opinion, belicy:ug that they can prove by Phyfical and 
Demonlirative Reaſons, that tis impoſſirle that this Counter- 
bio ſhould ever happen, becauſe the Cranium being compoſed 
of ſeveral pieces looſely join'd together, breaks the Blow); and 
that the Brain is not like carthen Ware, which, by an elaſtic 
Force, ſometimes breaks at the oppoſite part to that which re- 
ccived the Blow 3; tor the ftrict Connexion of their Particles 
cautes them to reſiſt all at once; and when their Union and 
Firmnels is leis in one Place than another, tis there they break. 
They add, that theſe Ancicnts themſelves, by preſcribing the 
ule of Sutures to binder the Fracture paſſing from one Bone 
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The Sixth Demonſration 


of the Skull to anorker, contrad ct the Pri::.ciples on which th 
Counter-blow is founded: They maintain, laſtiy, that it there 
| bappen any Cracks in other places, thin that which 4-64) 
received the Blow. they proceed from a ſecond or third 14; 
or another Fall which the woun ed Parient does wor remem. 
ber, by reafon that being flunn'd by the fit Blow or Fall, te 
was thereby rendered incapable ot knowing what paſſed after. 
wards. | 

I ſhould alfo be inclin'd to the modern Opinion, if two hu. 


which prove ſtances which tell under my Hands did not co-fi-m the $. mi. 
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ment of the Anci-nts: They are, viz. In the Year 1699, ce 
of the Duke of Chevreuſes Grooms going to water his Horſes 
fell off, and pirch'1 bis ilcad on the Pavement ; he was brought 
back to his Lord's Houſe ſenſcleſs. I was immedegtely ce, 
and tound a Wound on the Corona] Survre, which I f Ui. 
ly dilated, in order to apply the Trepan; on the next Ia, l. 
ving ſeen the Fr ctiue of the Boe, I trepani'd him, n | 
remain'd yet ſenſe'sſs, Three Days afterwards a 318.u; ay. 
pearing on the Occiput, I open'd it, and ovlerviig 3 br ty 
there, I a ſecord time trepann'd the Patient, a grit ef 
Blooo ſſuing out at each Performance, and in prop: rin 1 
the flowing out of that Liquid, the Serfes retuiied ; Ic. 
nued to dreſs and cur'd the Patient. In 1692. 3 Gr! ad g 
Years, happening to be amongſt ſome People who were ph. 
ing at Nine pins, the Bowl, which was thrown up to the 
Air. in!tead ot falling among the Pins, tell upon tone leich of 
this little Girl, who fainteo away; ſhe was carried ro hr ha- 
ther, who kept a public Rouſe near the Reccler's Colirge, | 
was ſent tor, and obſcry'd two great Comuſions on the 0s 2. 
rietale ur Sincitut, l open'd the biggeſt of them, in which! vt 
erned a Fracture of the Bone, winch I trepann'd ; two Dy; 
after, finaing the other Contuſion not de cre«fing, 1 was vil yd 
to open it; and finding there another Fracture, | could not + 
void trepaaning that alſo; uvon which the Patient grew 12. 
ſible, the Symptoms d'miuiſhed as the Wound {uppurared, 5d 
ſhe grew wel. The firſt of theſe Inſtances proves tre cone 
or oppoſite Blow); and the ſecond ſhews, that ic my ity tron 
one part of the Head to the other; tor 'tis not caſy tv vos, 
that each of theſe Patients received two different Bluws, juſt at 
the places where the Counter-blows are affirmed to happen. 
The ſigns of Fractures of the Crauium, cxiratica from the 
beſt Authors, and ra ged in order by the Moderns, arc of to 
forts, either ſenſible or rational, 4 
The ſerſible Sigus are thole which fall under the Sende ol 
the Patient and the Chirurgeon, Thoſe which regard th . 
ent, are the hearing of a Noiſe, and the cracking of the Sed 
at the very Moment te was wounded ; his hear ny upon HK 
ing on the di{cove;'4 Bone a Noite like that of a crack tou 
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dies any thing hard with his Teeth : But this laſt Sign is un- 

<rtain ; for J have ſeen ſome who held a Handkerchief be- 

irt their Teeth » and upon drawing it out, were not ſenſi- 

be of any Pain in the Wound, though their Skull was broken 

ind others who felt it, though they had no Fracture, by rea- 

{on the Wound was on or about one of the Crotaphites or Tem- 

poral Muſcles, to which either any Eftort or Motion of the Jaw 

ealily COMMUNICATES 10 ſelf. : : 

The Sig'1s on which the Chirurgeon forms his Judgment, 
ve (ach as either reſult from his Sight, when the Fracture is 
ſo apparent as to be obyious to his Eyes; or from his Touch, 
when he can feel with his Finger, or with a Probe, an inequa- 
licy of the Bone. 3 

The rational Signs depend on the efficient Cauſe, the Nature Conſiderati- 
of the Wound, and its Symptoms. With regard to the efficient 
Cauſe, three things ac to be conſider'd : Firſt of all, the Per- ficient cauſe, 
ſoa which gave the Blow, whether ſtrong and robuſt, whether 
be ſtruck in Rage and with Violence, and whether he ſtood 
higher than the wounded Patient; all Circumſtinces which 
dend e that the Blow was given with more Force; whereas 
their Oppoſites hint the contrary : Secondly, With what Wea- 
pon the Blow was given ; for inſtance, if with a Stick, we are 
to conader its Dimenſions, whether thick or ſmall ; irs Make, 
whether of a heavy or light Wood ; its Figure, whether even 
or uneven, round, ſquare, or triangular ; and laſtly, its quality, 
and be form of the Subſtince, whether an Inſtrument of lr 
or Lead, ſharp-ecg'd and cutting, or blunt and bruiſing ; * 
was a Store, whether large or {mall, Whether ii t:l1 t1vin a ver. 
ty high Place, Cc. 
| Concerning the Nature of the Wound, firſt of all we are to 0" the na- 
examine its Dimenſions; for the lager it is, the more reaſun ture of the 
were is t ſuſpect a Fracture; ſccandly, whether 'tis accompa- Hound. 
nied with a cemarkad!'s Contution, Wh ch wil fiew that the 
low was bruiſing; hi diy its Situation, becauſe being on a 
thin Bone, as the Parietal or Sincibut, 'tis more likely to be 
crack d tan the Occiput. 

On the Symptoms or Accidents, the Cbirurgeon is to oh- 44 of the 
ſerve of what Nature they are, there bein, primitive and conſe- 
tm, the tormer happen at tie inftent of the Receipt of the 
Weunc ; for inltance, the Patient was fluun'd, as is an Ox when 
knock d town, and fell like a fack of Corn; there followed im- 
mediately a Flux of Blood at the Mou'b, Noſe or Ears, with the 
Loſs of ju gment, Voice and Memory: The Conſecutive Symp- 
jms cove after the Fracture, as Nauſcating, Vomiting, a Fever 
and Drowſiacſs, | 

The Knowledge of all theſe Signs is of uſe to the Chirur- 
geon, to enable him to give his Judgment, which he forms 
Im three Particulzrs, from the Nature of the Hound. the Part 
#,4;ce, and the Symptoms; Firſt trom the Hui, which may 
be 
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The Sixth Demonſtration 


be large only in appearance, as in thoſe given where there u; 

eat Confaſion, as in the Army; or its Cy guence. 1; "ae. 
Cal.ed Trichiſmui, ad Rograe, which ſeem bur tmall Cle; : ö 
yer are more dangerous than thoſe wh.ich are deeper: Second . 
the Part, which is here taken univerſaſ y deduc'd trom the wk 
Body, as the Age. Temperament and Strength; or paruicul.r, 
wiz, for the Place ot the W ound, which is mor- danpergs 
when in the fore-part, becauſe rhe Bones here are thinne; * 
when in the hind, where they are thicker; the da ger is ; 
more eminent on the Temples by reaſon of the tender 8 
thoſe Bones, and the Muſcles Croraphites. which are very { 1,4 
to Convulſions. They ire aſo very dangerous on the Caluy, 
or Crown ot the Head, on the right of the Font mel. becgyje 


the Bone is there very thin, and the Blow there t Ile more per. 


pendicularly; on the ſuperciliary Sinus, or Cavi' ies, by reaſon vf 


the mucilaginous Liquor waich iſſues out; and more danproys 
on the Sul ures than elſewhere, becauſe of the Laceration of the 
ſmall Fibres, and the Veſſels which move, in order to keep up 
the Communication of that Place with the Dura-Mater, which 
occaſions an Effuſion of Blood in thoſe Parts: hdl, the 
Symptoms, Which are either Univerſal, as Fevere, Phre: zy. Con. 
vultions and Palſies; or Particular, which are either good, 28 1 
ſmall Tumour, a Vermilion-colour'd Fleſh, and a righ- Sup- 
Puration ; or ill, as a livid and blackiſh Colour, a Con uſion d 
the Fleſh or Bone, a ſanious Matter, a viſcous Conliltence, nd 
a Roughneſs of the Bone, which ought to be ſmooth and 
even. 

The Chirurgeon carefully obſerving what J have juſt hid 
down, may form his Prognoſtic, which ought to be always 
dubious, particularly in Wounds of the Head, for ſome ot tien 
which ſeem very {light in the Beginning, prove the direct Road 
to the Grave ; he muſt be upon his guard, and ſufficiently bl:ed 
his Patient, to hinder the Extravaſation of Blood in the Brain, 
and not imitate the Chirurgeon of a certain Perſon of Quilry 
at Court, who would not bleed a Lieutenant of the Ning! 
hundred Switzers, who had a great Contuſion on his Head, oc- 
caſioned by a Fall which he got in hunting; the extravalated 
Blood impaſthemated, and he died within torty Days. 

Tis a Miſtake which ought to be removed, that after forty 
Days the Danger is over: *Tis indeed true, that at the Expit- 
tion of that Term, there is Reaſon to hope ſo; but ſo many 
have been ſeen to die of their Wounds aiter that time, that we 
cannot promiſe our ſelves any thing certain on that head. |: 
the wounded Perſon commits any Debauch with Wine or Wo— 
men, if he is expoſed to great Heats or Cold. it he is of a ten- 
der Conſtitution, and his Pulſe does not re- aſſume its ferme 
Vigour ; or laſtly, if he don't take care of him. li, he runs 2 
riſque even atter the fxtieth Day. The Civilians have laid ! 
down as a Rule amongſt them, that tax Dangers are over at- 
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ter the Expiration of forty Days; and that if any of theſe Pa- 
tiente die then, their Death was not cauſed by the Wound; be- 
cauſe *cis requiſite the Judges ſhould have a fixed time to con- 
demn or ahſolve thoſe which wounded them; hut a prudent Chi- 
fur eon ought not to anſwer for any, till atter the F,xpiration 
of the hundredth Day. 


The Cure of Wr.unds in the Head, in which the Skull is not T'- Cure of 
concerned, does not any otherwiſe differ from thoſe „f other Homds of 
Parts, than in ſome Circumſtances which are to be obſerved, 7+ Head 
Firſt, before all things the Hair muſt be ſhorn off; to perform difſerent 
which with the leſs Pain, we are to moiſten the Place with from others. 


Water and Oil mixed together, (to which we give the Name 
of Hydrolarm, ) taking care that none of the Ilir get into the 
Orifice ; bur it we cann-t prevent it, the Wound muſt be waſh- 
ed with warm Wine, before *tis die ſſcd. Secondly, the Pati- 
ent is oblig'd to fortity himſelf more apainſt Cold in Wounds 
of the Head, than in other; becauſe tis an Enemy to the Bruin, 
and nothing ought therefore to be applied to them, which is 
actually cold, Thirdly, at the Beginning we lay the Patient 
on the part oppoſite to the Wound, to avoi Fluxton and Pain, 
and atterwards the Inflammation being over, and the Suppura- 
tion ſupervening, we cauſe him to be laid on the wounded 
Place, that the Pus May come out of the und with the preat- 
er Ele, 

The Wounds which immelit:ly diſcover the Canium, ant 
thoſe in which it difſcov-rs it te} by the Corruption of rhe 
Pericranium atterwards, tie Bune not being huit, need not any 
other Treatment than limpſe Wounds. Thoſe ciuſed by a Con- 
tation, muſt be longer {uppurared than theſe made by Incifion; 
and when the Brain is but very little dilcovered, the Wound 
muſt not be roo much ſtopt or rented, bur we mutt leave the 
Bone at liberty to cover again, which 1t ſometimes does With» 
out coming to an Abſcels, eſpecially in Chil/ren, Bur when 
"ts much ſtript, that is, come to Ex foliation, to which it comes 
in more or leſs time, accor iing as the Patient is more or lets 
moilt, or dry; we are nat to apply 2ny thing Uactuous to 
the Bone, but only lay a Pledget dipt in Brandy or Spirits of 
Wine, impregnated wrh a Tiact ue of Aves, 07 ele we pour 
on the Bone a little of Fioravanti's hie Palin, The ZA - 
lation which happens is not always Jerlt t, tht is, wi d e 
actually ſce a Leat or Slip ot the Bone lepaiate all in cu, proce 3 
but "ris ſumetimes inſentibic, coming away with rhe Suppat ation 
oy im al Imperceptivle Pacels: But whether it een e 
way or the other, nen we tee any Fieſh ſticking te the Bone, 
we ſuffer it to re-unite with that of the Lips of the Wourt, 


ia order to procure its cicatriſin g Well, 
When 
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The Fifth Demonſtration 


When there are Signs that the Bone is hurt, and we think it ne: 


the Prepa- ceſſary to ule the Trepan, it the Wound is nor large enough to 
ratory Iuci- apply it, we muſt dilate it. The Inciſions uſed in theſe forty of 


Wounds, muſt be made in the ſhape of an X. a T, an N, or the 
numerical Figure 7: Theſe are the moſt common Figures 
which we give to theſe Incifions, according to the Nature of 
the Wound. Thote formed like an X. which are alſo called 
croſs ones, fiom their Refemblance to a Croſs, are made on the 
mia die of the Ceronal Bone and the Parietales, When the 
Wound approaches fore Surure, the Incifion is made like a T, 
cutting that Branch of the Wound neareſt the Suture ; but 
we alto prolong the eppoſite Branch, in order ſufficiently to 
diſcover the Skull. Thoſe made near the Temporal Muſcle, or 
the Sutures. aie ſhap'd like an V, er Figure of 7, to avoid the 
ftrippig of the Parts: But in general, we comply with the 
Figure and Situation of the Wound, which does not alwa;z 
permit us to ſhape it as we pleale. 

When there is no Wound, and we find on the Head a Con. 


1 bi with regard tuſion, made by ſome hard Blow received, or by a Fall in 


which the Patient has loſt his Senſes, bleeds at the Noſe, Mouth, 
or Ears; the Contufion is immediately to be open'd by a croſs 
Inciſion, which is to be made with the Abſceſs Lancet A, If 
tis {well'd very high, and, in opening it, we find, the Pericrani- 
um ſeparated from the Cranium, tis a Sign the Blow was very 
violent, and that we muſt proceed to the Trepay : To which 
purpoſe we make uſe of the ſmall flat Silver Probe B. But 
if the Contuſion is a light one, and the Symptoms are not preſ- 
ſing, we endeavour to diſſolve it, by ſhaving the Place, bathing 
it with Spirit of Wine, laying on it the Betony Plaiſter, bleed- 
ing the Patient, and obiiging him to reſt very much: Thus 
tis frequently cur'd without opening. 

It the Chirurgeon is oblig'd either to dilate a Wound, or 
open a Contuſion, he muſt prepare a quantity of Lint, 2. 
ſtringent P« wders, and alſo ſome ſmall! Bits or Buttons of Vi- 
trial, in caſe of an Hemorrhage : Then his Apparatus being 
diſpoſ d, he muſt cauſe the Bed to be prepared, that is, a Sheet 
to be put ſeveral times double under the Head, by reaſon ot the 
Effuſion of lood which will happen, then cauſing the Patient's 
He29 to be held by a Servant, he makes an Inciſion where he 
thinks neceſlary, to that end making uſe ot the Inſtrument 
voh ch tc judges moſt proper. If 'tis a Wound. and the Probe 
ruus in betwixt the Pericranium and the Skull, he may {lice 
in the P:1nt of the Sciſſars C, the ſame way, and ſo diſco- 
ver the Skull; and when all is adherent, he uſes the ſtraight 
Inciſion Knife D, and reſting his Fore- finger on the back of 
that Inſtrument, cuts through to the Cranwmm ; and then with 
the Myrtle-Leat-Knife, E, he raiſes and widens the edges ol 
the Wound, and ſeparating the Pericranium as gently as poſlibls, 


in order to abate the Pain, which never fails ot being very pus. 
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ent in that M. ment, by reaſon of the Tenũon of the nervous 
embranes, the Divulſion 01 Laceration of which are hereby 
occalion'd. The Wound being ſufficiently dilated, it muſt be 
drcſ:d with dr Lint for the firſt time, in order to fuck up 
and exhauſt the Blood which iſſues out: If the Hemorrhage be 
t, the bottom of the Wound being ſtopt with Linten Tents 
to clear its Lips, we finiſh with covering them with flat 
pled: ets charg'd with Aſtringents, on which we lay a large 
plaiſter, Bolſters, and over all bind on the Cover- chief, or Head- 
band. ge, which I have ſhewed you amongſt the Bandages in 
the firit Demonſtration. It any Artery be open'd, which ejects 
a great quantity of Blood, to the ſtopping of which, Bo ſters 
and Bandages have been in vain apply'd acroſs it, the Appara- 
29s is to be taken off, in order to lay on the Place at which 
the Blood flows out, a ſmall Cauſtic Burton, or bit of Virriol ; 
But the he ſt way is that propoſed by Parey. which is to paſs 
through the curve Needle F, threaded with the wax'd Thread 
G, above the Veſſel, which entring on one Side, and piercing 
the hairy Scalp, fo that the Thread takes in the Artery, we here- 
with bind it up, making a Knot with the two ends of the Thread 
on a {mall Linen Bolſter H; and, by this Means, we ſecurely 
ſtop the f lux of Blood, and avoid the Scar which the Vitrio- 
line Button would produce. 
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the Blood, 
when an 
Artery is 


cut. 


The next Day, at the Expiration of twenty four Hours, the Several 


ordinary time of taking off the Dreſſing or Apparatus, we Methods of 
then ſee the Bone uncover'd, and ſearch it to ſce whether 'tis prafice in 
wounded, being very careful that we be not deceived ; for the Aver; Ca- 


Inciſion being made on the Level, the Point of the Inciſion- 
Knife may have left on the Skull a long Scratch or Track, 
which may reſemble a Cleft or Crack: We are alſo carefully 
to ayoid being miſtaken on the Sutures, which, in ſome Pati- 
ents, divide into two Parts the Coronal, as well as the Occipital 
Bone, which we are to treat in the ſame Manner as Fractures. 


If we find a ſinking in, we muſt raiſe it again: If the Wound 


be bur a bare Cleft, it is to be ſcraped with a ſort of Tooth · ſcrap- 
er, according to the ancient Practice: If there are Spliaters 
which prick the Dura-Mater, we remove them; if there are o- 
thers whoſe Points jet outwards, we cut them off; and if there 
be a Bruiſe, it muſt be trepann d. 

I have already told you, that the Cranium is ſometimes thruſt 
in by a Contuſion, which we call Tlaſis ; that in Children, the 
Crauium by a Spring returned to its firſt Eſtate : Bur if it 
ſhould reſettle it ſeli, if the Dent be but ſmall, and free from 
any Symptome, we are to leave it ſo ; it may continue, and 
the Patient recover without any ill Conſequences ; Whereas if 
It were large, and might preſs on the Dura-Mater, and the 
Bram, we muſt of Neceſſity have endeavoured to raiſe what 
was beat or ſunk in. To which end we are to make a ſmal 
Hole in the middle of the 9 with the Gimlet or 9 
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lum I, which ſerves to faſten to a Levitor K, which ends in — 
a Screw ; by which means, drawing from within Out ware; ver 
voc endeavour to raiſe that part of the Bone which is ſank in Pat 


If the Hand be not {ufticient. the Chirurgeon fixes another 
ſmall Levitor L, to the Triploid Elevator Trepan M, ſo cal lea! 
from its thiee Feet, which we place on the Head; then turn. 
ing the Screw, which is at the upper part, we by little and 
little raiſe up what was depreſs'd : The Bones being returne hot 
to their even Station, we take out both the Trepan and the MW ber 
Levitcr, dreſs the Wound in the fame manner, as that where = 
the Bone is barcly diſcovered, ad continue the fame Courts or 
till the Cure is conpleated, at leaſt if no Symptoms ſuperycre > 
which obige us to the Trepan, ly 

Formerly, when we found a Crack in the Skull, we mice lun 
ule of rhe Tooth-icraper inſtead of the Trepan; this Operation . 
was rank'd with the iecond Sort of cutting, it was praCtiſed on Fol 

the hard Parts, the Chirurgeon icrapirg off the Bone as much * 
as he thought neceſſary. The uſe of theſe Bone-ſcrapers wg - 
fo common, that they always had a Place amongſt the Tre. W | 
panninp Inftruments, and the Cutlers to this Day put chen ry 

amoneſt em, unleſs particularly forbidden. Of theſe Sen. : 
pers there are pointed, round, oval and flat ones, which were = 
alternatively vicd : For inſtance, in a Crack or Cut, the Chi. 50 
rurꝑeon began to ſcrape the Wound with the flat Scraper nur. 15 
ked N; then with the Oval one O, next with the round one 
P, which ſuuk deeper in, and finiſh'd with the pointed one Q, f 
which went to the Bottom, obſerving to wet them from * 
time to time with cold Water when he uſed them, leſt tber 2 
ſhould grow warm with rubbing againſt the Bone, After 1» 
the Chirurgeon h:d found the Bottom of the Cleft or Cu, = 
1 he ſtrewyd it with Cephalic Powders, prepared with Arb. pes 
1 chia, Myrrh and Aloes; and by thele means the Arcients ** 
1 thought to avoid the Irepan: but at preſent theſe Bone-ſcr:- i 
p il pers are grown out of uſe, when there is a Crack, becauſe in * 
FF a Caſe ot that fort, there is always an Effuſion ct Blood on . F 
| 1 the Dura. Mater, which the Scraper cannot get out, and which Pra 
| 1 abſolutely requires the Tretan to make way for it, left by its 4 
| 4 | continuance there, coming to putrify, it does not draw on the al 
T4 laft and greateſt cf Eviis ; wherefore we don't loſe that time wot 
F in ſcraping, which ought to be employed in the Relict of the 
1 „ Patient. : and 
t j Ur of tre Il, by the Aperture, we meet with a Denting in calld E. * 
17 Letitors, Tieſa, one or leveral of whoſe Splinters preſs on the Dua * 
19 Mater, we mult do our beit to raiſe them up, or take them Cor 
1 out, it they are not very faſt fix d. We raiſe them with cz wa 
of the three following Levitors; the firſt R is curve; the fe- Mat 
| | cond S is flat. and the third T is ttraiz ht, but alittle bent at th: the 
1 end; ore lſe we lake them away with the Forceps V, ſuaped A: bie 

[ a Crow's biu, I have {eza Fractures, in which, atter levis; 
f „ takin 
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taken out ſeveral bony pieces, the Dura- Mater has been diſco- 
ver'd for the ſpace of about half a Hann's breadth, and yet the 
Patients have recover'd. If ſome Splinters happen to be to 
firmly fix'd, that we cannot get them out, we muſt rather 
leave them tor ſome Time, than commit any Violence in or- 
der to tear them out. I have told you, that we are to ruiſe or 
take out the Splinters, but that was, ſuppoſing that we got 
hold of them, for if we cannot reach them, we ouyht to per- 
form the Operation of the Trepan on a firm and ſuuny Bone 
rear the Fracture; ſliding a Levitor into the hole of the Tre- 
pan, we raiſe up all the Splinters which preſs on the Dura- 
Mater ; and if it be neceſſary to take them out, we according- 
ly draw out that which is the eaſieſt looien'd firlt, which faci- 
litates the Extirpation of all the reſt. 
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The Fracture is an E-gizoma, in which there are fome Of the | 
Points of the Bones elevated outwards, fume order them to be Forſex. 


cut off with the inciſive Forſex X, and it we cannot attain our 
end with that Infiroment, then we take the other Forfex V, 
which goes with a Screw, and will infallibly cut them, by 
reaſon a Screw may exert beyond Compariſon more tore: than 
a Hand, There is alſo invented a little Mallet Z, whoſe Head 
is of Lead, and a very ſharp little Steel Ctuſſel A, with which 
we may cut the Splinters as we would a Stone, 2nd the Mallet 
being ct Lead, the Blows would not fo mach hurt the Brain, 
as it it were of a harder Subſtance, But for my part I ap- 
prove neither the Forfex, Chiſſel nor Mallet; for it a part of 
a piece of Bone flies out, the other end mult be thruſt in; and 
therefore going roughly to work to diſengage that piece, we 
hazard the injuring the Dura · Mater. If I have recited to you 
theſe old Operations, 'tis not to adviſe, nor wholly di Juade the 
uſe ot them, but only to lay before you the ſeveral Sorts of 
Practice, that you may determine which are to be follow'd or 
rejected on ſeveral Occaſions, | 

In ſhort, if the, Fracture is ſuch as abſolutely requires Tre» 
panning, that is an Operation which muſt not be deferr'd ; 
and as tis one of the moſt conſiderable in Chicurgei y, and the 
Practice of which is moſt frequently neceſſary, ths Chirurge- 
on cannot be too circumipect and attentive, wich regard to 
all the particulars exafted by Art, in order to the due pertor- 
mance of it, 

All the Pains which the Ancients took to invent Scrapers, 
and other laſtruments which you have juſt now feen, being 
in order to put off the Trepanning as long as potliole 3 ir muy 
have been impoſlible for them to have raiz'd a tinking in, or 
Contuſiou, or have redrels'd a denting in, or that they ſhould 
have any certain Signs of an Efultoa of Blood on the Drira- 
Mater, to determine them for that Operation. They waited 
the Symptoms intallibly pointing out to them tie inditpen- 
lible neceſſity of performing i-, and jometimes thy: Acct» 
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dents appear'd fo lowly, that the Trepan became uſeleſs by that 
time they came to reſolve to uſe it + Bur being, at preſent, ar. 
med with regard to this Operation, we prevenr the Symptoms, 
and believe ir ſufficient, that there are Signs that they may hap. 
Pen, to anticipate them without allowing them time to dra 
1 on all the Inconveniences which they poſſibly may. For In. 
FF 3s fiance, if at the moment the Patient receives 
Si Symttoms Head, he falls down ſenſeleſs, that is enough to juſtify the Tra 
1 which ought Panning him; theſe Symptoms happening at the very inſtant 
to aetermme ot the Wound, indicate that che 


Com motion — been very 
the Chirur- great, there mult neceſſarily be extravaſated Blood : Ir we 


on for the Wait to diſcover whc<:her this Blood cames to a 
ow Certain Signs, as a Fever, Pain in the Head, and 


tho* the Trepan ſhould then give iſſue to that 


t 

ON, and the Patient can ſcarce ſurvive it. : 

An mſ/ance This Diſcourſe is delizn'd only to encourage you in the Prec. ! 

on che head. tice of this Operation, and prove to you, that the Moments x 

are very valuable, and ought to be well employ d. A your i 

"rd getting a Fall, whilſt hunting with the Duke of Bu gundy, 6; 

Teceiv'd a Centufion on one of the Parietals, which was there. F, 

by hurt; J m2de the croſs Inciſion, and trepann'd him in the 1 

Preſence of Monſieur Felix, the whole being perform'd with- pi 

in the firſt twenty four Hours; the Blow had ſo ſtunn'q and F. 

ſtupefied him, that before bis Cure he was not ſenſible of his th 

having been trepannd ; *Twas that Stupefaction which mate * 

uf conclude, that there myſt be an Efſuſion of Blood in his _ 

Head, and we according!y found a great Quantity ; if we had 75 

ſt y d for other y mpioms to confirm us, we had not ſuccted. * 

ed fo well. To ccrclude, tho? we equally blame thoſe who * 

arc tco haſty, and thoſe who def r ir too long, yet "tis better the 

to Err on the Side of the former than the latter; for tho'pur- * 

uant to this Hexim we may happen to trepan ſome, which dit 

the Event may ſhew might have been exempted from that i 

Operation; *tis Jet mcſt proper in all dubious Caſes to have * 

reconrſe to it, he cauſe, generaliy ſpeaking, no ſiniſter Effects — 

can attend the Performance of it, and on the deterring of it de- hat 

.; Pends no Ie ſs than the Patient's Life. | | 

<fPP.3-ation; Trang, Which is derived from the Greek Word Trepaitin, anc 

e Tie that is to turn, is a Chirurgical Operation, rank d in tte firf th 
han. Species Of Piercing, we apply to hard 


Parts, with an Jaſtru- 1 
ment mage in form ct a round Saw, which is turn'd to 


raiſe up part of the Skull, to which it is almoſt peculiar. Some * 
Authors preſcribe it to the Sternum, and to the Ribs: T have | 
ſeen it perform d on the Sternum, but in vain, for the Patient 
dy'd; but I never faw It practis'd on the Ribs, nor can | com- 
Prehend how it can be appiy'd without breaking ſuch thin vy 
bones: Wherctore we oniy uſe ir to the Heac, where dis ab- 
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rely 


ſolutely neceſſary in ſeveral Caſes, ſince cis an undoubted Truth 
by that dat many Perſons owe their Life to it. 
Nt, ar. t The Trepan is more ſucceſstul in ſome Countries than in o- Flares 
ptoms, thers ; at Avignon and Rome it cures all; but ſore Legs are fa- where the 
ly haps al there, and to cure them the Parient muſt leave the Tow". Trepan ſuc- {1} 
I At Paris the Trepan is very ſucceſsful ; and alſo at Verſailles ceeds, 9 
42 here very few of its Patients die: But they Il die at the 4. 
on his 1 is, b ſon of the Infection of the Air . 
Hotel Dieu of Paris, by reaſon o | : we. 
e Tre. which falls on the Dura-Mater, and conveys thither its Cor- my 
inſtant ruption 3 which is what ought to be repreſented to the A.- if 
* miniſtrators, and it is to be wiſh'd that there was a Rice in | 4 
If we the Suburbs of Paris appointed for thoſe Patients wonnded on 1 
ls, by the Head, by which means many would efcape, for want of þ 4 
oling, which expedient we ſee, with Grief, that *cis fat] to every on. [ 
Mat. All Au hors point out to us fix places to which they forbid "we {1 
1 the Application of the Trepan. Firft, To the Fontanell of the which hin- 
Perati. Head in Children, becauſe the Bone is not {»1q engugh ro der the Tre. 
| bear it. Secondly, On the Sutures, becauſe of the Veſſels to Panning of | 
'Prace which they give Paſſ gr, in order to preſerve the Communica- /me Places. 4 
— tion bet wixt the Dura - Mater and the Diploe. Thirdly, On q | 
ng the Superciiary Si ius, by reaſon of their Tavitiss, thro? which 18 
und), flcrates a Humour which would render the Wound incvrable, 1 
. Fourthly, To the Temples, as well by reaſon of the Temporal 11. 
1 the Muſcle, as becauie the Bones there joining like Scales, the 4 
with. ieces of Bone which we are to raile up would ſeparate in two. | | | 
* Fitthly, To the declming, or inferior parts of the Head, bec uſe li 
f his the Brain in its contimual Motion Would force the Dura-Miter | | 
made out. Sixthly, To great Bruiſes, lor the Bones being looſe, we i} 
* cannot ſet the Trepan upon it without finking them on tho f 
e had Dura Mater. Theſe Precautions are juſt, and tounded ou Rea- 
ccd. ſon, but are not to be rigorouſly oblery'd 3 when the Privat is 
was in Danger, the Chirurgeon is to purſu= his Courſe, and rather run | 
eter the riſque of the Inconveniencies attending theſe Places, than ny” 
* to ſuffer the Patient to be loſt; but he ought yet to keep as 1 
phich diſtant from them, as the Figure and Situation ut the Wonnd ow: 
_ will permit. The Chirurgeon is to choole the beſt in theſe Ca- 11 
have ſes; but not to be ſo inhuman as to fee his Patient periſh for 1 
cds want of the Trepan, which has cur'd an infinite Number, who TY 
Red have been thought in a deſperate Condi ion. j; 
In ſcveral Operations there are two times, one of Choice, 0 
* and the other of Neceſlity ; but in this laſt we are ignorant of | 
hr the time of Election, at leaſt, it it is not to hiſten or deter it 
*. ſome Hours: There is only that of Neceſſity which deter mines 
0 us, and that is always preſſing, as well by the preſeſt Symptoms, 
_ as thoſe which may every moment ſupervene, and which ought 
have to be prevented; wherefore we are to pitch on the fureſt way, | 
1 Which is to haſten the Trepan. i 
* The Exfoliative Trepan ought not to be uſed ; I don't know 19 
thin who could haye invented it; but tat way of piercing the Boae | 
ab- "4 ; "it; 1 4 by i 
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by ſcraping it, and railing ſeveral leaves one after another, muſt 


very much ſhock the Head, ard do more Miſchief than Goc. — 
It has in its middle a Point which ſerves to fix it, but which Eff⸗ 
may wound the Dura- Mater, becauſe we have not the Liberty ſep? 
of taking it out as we do the Needle in common Trepans, T red 
am not the firſt which has condemn'd their uſe ; but fince we 8 
have ſuppreſs'd this Inſtrament, and you don't ſee it amongſt brid 
the Trepans lately made, 1 preſent you with it in the XXXIA reſe 
Plate, that you may be more fully convinced of its Detect, the 
Of the ordi- In the Trepans there are three Crowns, the one is little, the 25 t 
zary Tre> other midoling a, and the otter larger, the Quettion is, which tir, 
Nu.. of theſe three is to be us'd, and what quantity ot Bone 1s to ö 
be taken out. Authors anſwer, that generally the leaſt is to be Chi 
preferr'd, becauſe the Brain ought to be as little uncover'd a; wh 
poſſible, and a great Aperture is moſt difficult to cure; but wh 
there are Caſes in which the great Crown is moſt proper: For me 
inftance; in two Sciſſures, when we can take both of chem in f 
at ance, tis better to makeuſe ot it, than to be obliged to ; ertorm 1b 
t wo Trepannings with the little one. all 
We have obſerved fix Places, to which the Application of the Thi 
Trepan i foi bidden, let's now take a view of thoſe on which ſide 
it ought to be us d; which, generally ſpeaking, are alw:ys the the 
Places where the Blow was given; but in particular there are Ck; 
Circumſtances which give us reaſon to ſet it diſtant from then, Ger; 
which we are to obſcrve before we proceed to Operation, 7471 
Circum- Firſt, When the Wound is in the ugper parts of the Head, ſite 
ſtances tobe We are to trepan the loweſt part of the Wound to facilitate tae Res 
ob ſer v d for running oft of the Blood and Matter; and when the Wound is Wb 
the Applica in the inferior parts, we muſt apply the Trepan to the high. be! 
tion of the eſt Place, in order to keep at a diſtance from the Babs of the Plat 
T epan. Brain. i the 
Sec nd'y, If the Wound be a Crack, we are not to fix the 
Trepan either in the middle of, or far diftait from it, but the 
Teeth oi the Crown ate to be plac'd on it, that the Bone be. 
ing forc'd to cxtoliate, the Spliuters may the more ealijy ſe. 
parate. | 
Thirdly, In a great Contuſion, which the Levitor and Thi 
ploid Leviler canuot raiſe up, we apply the Trepan to the mid- 
ole ef the ſinking, that thruſting the Levitors into the hcle 
which that will have made, we may eadeavour to reſtore it to 
its due Level. ** 


Fourthly, Tho' the Contuſion be but light without Sciſſute, 
and tho' it ſeem a bare den', like that made by the Blow of 1 
Hammer 0: Wood, it ought yer to betrepann'd, beczuſe the Fi- 
bres of the Bones are there diſunited; in which caſe the [repat- 
ning is to be perform'd on the bruis'd Place. 

Fiftbly, When the Wound is an Ecpieſma, that is, a Btuiſe at. 
tended with ſeveral Splinters, Which preſs on and tatigue the 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 


-wrerior Membranes, the Trepan is to beplac'd on thenext Bane, 
hich ought to be ſtable and firm, in order to ſuſtain the little 
Aborte made in piercing it, and to facilitate the raiſing of the 
ſepuated Splinters, by reſting on them the Inſtruments prepa- 
red for that end. i : 3: 

Sixthly, For an Engizoma, or a piece of Bone like a Draw- 
bridge, and for a Camaroſis, or the middle of the fractured Bone, 
reſembling the Back of a Tortoiſe, it ought to be trepann'd on 
the adjoining part, in order afterwards to replace the Bones, .. 
2s they may not be able any way to incommode the Dæra- Ma- 


Al things well conſider'd, and the Operation re ſoly'd on, the 
Chirurgeon is to employ his Attention on all thoſe Things 
which are to be gotten ready before Trepanning, on thoſe 
which are to be oblerv'd during that Operation, ard on the 
meaſures which he is to take after it. | 

Before Trepanning, the Patient ( if poſſible) istoe placed in 
i back Chamber far from the Street, in a quiet Place free from 
il Noiſe, and where the Sound of Bells may not reach his Ears, 
The Door muſt be hung with ſome ſort of hanging on the in- 
de, and the Window provided with double Shutters, to prevent 
the Entrance of the cold Air and Winds: *Tis proper that the 
Chamber (rould be indifferent large, that it may retain a mo- 
derate Portion of Air. The Chirurgeon then diſpoſes his Appa- 
uus, which confiſts in the firſt place in the Inſtruments requi- 
fte to the Performance of the Operation, Secondly, in the 
Receſſaries requir'd to the dreſſing the Patient af er that is over: 
Wherefore he is to prepare two Baſous, in the brit of which 
e is to diſpoſe the Inſtruments which you will ſce in the XXXIit 
Pute, and in the ſecond he is to place wharever is neceſſary to 
the Dreſſing, and which 1 ſhall thew you in the XXXIId Plate. 
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5 | FicURE XXXI. The APPARATUS for fit 
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tuation of T HE Inſtruments are to be prepaid in an adjoining Cham. 
the Patient. ber, and rang'd in order in a broad Diſh or Baſon, covert 
with a folded Napkin, after which it muſt be cover'd with 

another Napkin, before 'tis brought into the Patient's Cham- 

ber, that he may not be affrighted at the Sight of them, The 

Patient is to be ſituated in à convenient Poſture, that is, his 

Head fo tu a'd, that the Wound is uppermoſt and high, it 

order io ſuſtain the Trepan perpendicularly plac'd on it. The 

ed is to be remov'd into the Chamber, that a Servant ms 
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je at the Bed's head, in order to bold the Patient's Head the 
6rmer ; and if the Operator judges that Place more commo- 
dious for him, he places himſelf there; the Patient's Head is to 
de laid upon a Pillow, under which is thruſt a ſmall Board to 


hinder its finking during the Operation. The Chirurgeon then Preparation 
d behind him, that it may not fall a- for the Ope- 


cauſes his Hair to be ty 
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croſs his Eyes when he ſtoops; and if he has a Peruke, he takes ration. 


it off, and puts on a little Cap, which will not at all hinder 
bim: And whilſt ſome Attendant holds Fire in a Chaffing- 
Diſh B, in the middle of the Bed, he muſt cauſe to be lighted 
the two ſmall Wax-Lights A, join'd and twiſted together, that 
they may not give two ſeparate Lights; theſe twiſting Wax- 
Lights are better than others, becauſe they eaſily bend, and may 
be drawn near to, or kept at a Diſtance from the Operator, as 
may be found neceſſary, We next lay open the Wound, which 
we cleanſe with the falſe Linten Tent C, to render the Opera- 
tion leſs painful, the Ears of the Patient are ſtopp'd with the 
two little Balls D D, of Cotton or Lint, I believe, that the 
Noiſe which riſes in the Ears when they are ſtopp'd, hinders 
the ſmall Noiſe which the Crown of the Trepan makes in ſaw- 
ing the Skull; but 1 have ſeen this Ceremony forgotten, and 
the Patient never the worſe. If the Lips of the Wound are 
vot ſufficiently rais'd, and are in danger of touching th Teeth 
of the Crown, we muſt, with the four ſmall Bands E E EE, 


thruſt under them, andi whoſe ends we cauſe to be held by the Of the Di- 


Apprentice who holds the Head, or ſome other Youth, ſeparate {4/410n of 


them from one another; but if the Wounc is ſafficier.tly dilated, “e Wound. 


and ſo wide that the Lips don't touch the luſtrument, we are 
without loſs of Time to prepare for the Opera ion, 


In Trepanning there are yet ſome Circurr ſtances, the Obſer- Choice of the 


vation of which is more eſſential than thole which | have juſt Crown of 


now hinted, The Chirurgeon muſt begin with the Choice uf the Trepan, 


the Crown which he intends to uſe ; waerefore I ſhew you 
three of different Sizes, the one I'rger F, the midcling one G, 
and the little one H, and being determin'd by the Nature and 
Figure of the Wound it ſelf, he pitches on that which is moſt 
convenieut: He preſents it to the Place to which he i: reſoly d 
to apply it, remembring that it muſt not touch the Lips of the 
Wound of the Pericranium, which would give the Patient a moſt 
ſenlible Pain in the Operation; and then he turus the Crown 
once or tw ice round, to mark the Circumference which is to 
bound the Trepan, and to diſcoyer the midele. He next takes 
the Gimlet I, on which he mounts the Piercer K, which he 
fixes on the Place traced out by the point of the Pyramid which 
was in the Crown, and turning it five or fix Round, he makes 
a ſmall Orifice ot the depth of a halt Line, or tne four and 
twentieth Part of an Inch, which ſerves to lodge the Point of 
bis Pyramid, and ſo to conduct the Crown, that it ſhall not 

Waver 


Uſe of the 
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waver either on one ſide or the other. The Piercer being tak. 
en our of the Gimlet, the Chirurgeon fixes in its ſtead tha 
Crown G, which he is to uſe, and places it on the marke 
Piace ; and then with his Left-hand holding the Top « 
Ball of the Gimlet, on which he leans his Fore- head. he 
urns the Inſtrument with his Right-Hand, againſt the Grin 9 
he Teeth of the Saw, that they may cut, He turns it at firf 
eently, till the Crown has a little penetrated the Bone, in gy. 
der to mend its Pace at the Beginning, in which there i; 50 
Danger. We cannot preſcribe how hard the Operator i; 1, 
ean his Head, he is to determine that himſelf; for if he len; 
tov hard, he will (carce be able to turn the Inſtrument ; ng 
if he does not preis it enough, he will not penetrate : He mu 
turn it equally, and not by fits and ſhocks, and when he he. 
lieves he has proceeded avout the twelfth part of an lic, 
he raites the Crown, and takes away the Pyramid L, with 
the Inſtrument M, becauſe it then becomes ulcleſs, the Peri. 
r>tion being ſufficient to guide the Inſtrument without the Py. 
ramid, which may allo happen, (not without great Hunger,) 
to prick the Dura- Mater, if we forget to ake it our, The 
Pyramid then thus remov'd, the Crown is to be put into tl 
Hole which it has made, and we keep turning of it till we 
come to the Diploe, wich we diſcern by the reddiſh Saw. duft, 
and the Blood which very frequently proceeds from it, We 
then next withdraw the Crown, to clear it of the Saw. duſt rd 
Biood with the little Bruſh N; and before we fix it on a8, 
we make uſe of the Piercer O, to prepare a Place tor i n 
the H-le made by rhe Pyramid, in order, by its means, 9 
raiſe up the piece of Bone; after it is perforated as deep as is 
neceſſaiy, Having drawn our the Levitor, we again aprly 
the Crown, but don't turn quite ſo faſt, becauſe the ſecond 
Table is ſometimes thinner than the firſt : We feveral times 
draw Gut the Crown, in order to clean it. We probe the 
Circuit r:ace by the Crown wr h the Quill P, cut like a Tootk« 
picker, to vifcoyver whether tae Depth is equal, in order to 
lean the harder on that tide of the Bone which is leaſt cut 
In jſine, he contivucs to raiſe up, and clean the Crown, and 
ſhake or moves the piece with the L-vitor Q or with the 
Borer, an to probe the Perfora ion as often as he thinks fi, 
tj] the Skull 1s intiely pierc'd through. When the piece 0! 
Bone is looien'd, we may raiſ it with the Myrtle-l-ay'd Kaik 
R; an if there rem in any little Roghu-ſs at the bottom cf 
the circular Hole, Which may prick the Dura-Mater, and in- 
commooe it in its Motions, we cut them off with tue Lent: 
cular Penknife 8, which we turn about the Circuit, the Len- 
tu at the end of it preventing its burti g the Membrancs : De- 
ringe ts time, we ciicern the Blood tu tou] and fill the lic, 
inuung cu by weans of the Puilations of the Uram and Dun. 
Raser. We .ivally clole the Noſs ot the wounded [ationr, to 
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anke him bold his Breath; and with the Lenticular Inſtrument 
T, to repulſe the Dura-Mater againſt the Brain, in order to 
the ifſaing out of the Blood, But if that Humour comes out 
of it felt, as it frequently happens, the Patient is to be ſpared 
the enduring of theſe {mall Efforts, and vie are not to make 
zur Compreſſion with the Lenticulzr, taking care, before we 
proceed to the drefiing, with the ſalſe Tent to abſerb the El- 
jufon of blood. | 

'Twould be a Fault in the Operation to bring off « piece 
of the bone in the Cavity of the Crown when we withdraw 
i ince we might then ſuſpect that, having turn'd the laſtrument 
mere tben we ought, its Teeth had hurt the Dura- 4/arer, tho 
this Misfortune is what very rarely happens, unleſs it is tooliſh- 
ly and carele fly turn'd ; for the Crown being ſhap'd hke » Py- 
tand, whole Point is turn'd from without invrards, it cannot 
tall upon the Dura - Mater as ſoon as the Skull is cut, withont 
being ſtopped at his largeſt Place : Par the the Fault of which 
we have been ſpeaking is a very ſlight one, we ore yet to 
avoid falling into it, in order to eſcape the Cenſure of the Spec- 
tators, The firſt Table of the Bone may te raiſed before the 
ſecond is cut, but tho" this is net the Operator's Fault, he is 
yet tacitly blam'd for it Ly thoſe v.19 ſce it; wheretore be is 
to do his beſt to avoid all Reproach, ſirce a ( -birurgeon rever 
performs a conſiderable Operetion without {vere Cenſurere, 
which never forgive him any Fault. Helis not to perform this 
precipitately, for tear ot hurting the Brain and the Membranes; 
ror ought he to be ſo ſlow, as to tre {ind fender impæticnt, 
both the wounded Perſon and the Spectators ; he ought io keep 
to the middle way, Which depends un the Conduct and Dexte- 
ricy of the Chirurgeon. | 

When there is a great Contuſion, and ſeveral Cracks, we are to 
trepan twice, thrice, orfour times, and more, it Neceſſity require 
it. A young Maiden of about eleven or twelve, by a Fall from 
a Ladder, in 1705, bruiſed ene of the Pari tal Bones wholly, 
and one of the Tempora!s, Monheur Mareſchal, on the next Day, 
trepann'd her in two places, cauſed his So; to do it in a thita, 
and my Son who was pretent, in a tous. The next Day he 
applied wo more, and entcrwarcs 10 cen, as to make the 
whole Number amount to twe.ve, ad the Gh! was very 
well cur' d. She is the Daughter of ir, le Yaſſer, at the Office 
ot the Treaſurer of War at Jerſailies. This 10 tamous Inftance 
ſhews, that we are not to be {urpric'd at the Muitiiuce ot Te- 
pans 
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FicUuRE XXXII. For the Dreſſing of the PA. 
| TIENT after TREPANNING. 
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Of the On- Art Trepanning, we don't wait till all the extravaſated 
DER and Blood is come out, tis ſufficient that it has a free Paſſage 
MATTER of every Moment thro' the Orifice : We then clean out that which 
DREssING, is in the hole of the Trepan, with the falſe Tents A A; and 
if we think there remains any ſmall Point about that Hole, 

which may prick the Dura-Mater, we are to cut it off with 

the Lenticular Penknife B, after which we prepare to 1 — 
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patient, The firſt Thing which we do, is to pur on the Bu- | 
. Mater ſome Drops of white Balſam contained in the Viol 
c; we warm the Spr on D. in which is ſome Mel-Ryſat, to 1 
mi with a little -f thi: white Balſim ; in which Mixture we 1 
dip the Wo Sindons, of which one is of Linen, E, and the | 
other of Lint, P; we lay the firſt on the Dura-Marer, and 
being larger than the H le in the Cranium, we thruſt all its T 
Circumterence in betwixt the Skull ang the Membrane, by 1 
Means of the Lenticular G; we thruſt in the ſecond atter it, 4 
and proceed wholly to fil up the Hole with a Linten Stopple, V 
H. We then cover it with the Pledger I, after having dabb'd 4 
the Part of the Skull which is uncover'd wich Spirit of Wine, | 
and with the Forceps K, the four ſmall Stopples LLLL, 
which we wet in the Digeſtive M, in order to place them one 
after another on the Wound, the Middle of which is filled 
with two other ſmall Stopples NN, dipped in the ſame Dige- 
tive; and having cover'd with the ſame Digeſtive, by the Spatula 
O, the two large Pledgets PP, we lay them over all the reſt, 
making an Embrocation of Oil of Roſes contained on the Plate | 
Q which muſt be held to the Fire to warm that Liquor be- [ 
fore we rub it all over the Wound: Then we lay on the Be- | 
tony Plaiſter R, which we cover with the Bolſter 8, and that | 
with the Napkin T, over it: Then we proceed to make the if 
Bandage call'd the Coverchief, which I have already taught you. | 0 
] add to all this Apparatus the Woollen Cap V, which I put 0 
oyer the Bandage; tor the Linen being put twice double on l 
the Head, that Part is not ſufficiently defended from the Cold, 
conſidering, that being ſhorn, tis the more ſenſible ; where- 

fore this Cap is neceſſary to keep the Part warm, Next, we 

place it in a proper Poſture: the beſt for the Patient is to lie on 

the Wound, in order, by that Declinatien, to help the Brain to 

thruſt out whatever incommodes it. 

When the Pa ient is entirely dreſsd, we adyiſe him to keep 0 
himſelf very till, and even to avoid ſpeaking, and return again O 
to bleed him two or three Huurs atter the Operation: His 
Nouriſhment muſt be very ſmall Broths, to be taken every four 
Hours, drinking in the intermediate Intervals as much Ptiſan 
as he pleaſes. The next Day betore the taking off the Appara- 
tus, we ſhut the Curtains of the Bed, in which we ſet a Cha- 
— or Warming pan, with lighted Charcoal, or Wood- 
coal, which cannot offeud the Head, as well to purify the Air 
which muſt touch the Dura- Mater, as to warm the Ingredients - 
and Linens neceſſary to the Dreſſing : The Brain is never to be Uſe of the 
left uncover'd; to which end we have always a freſh Sindon rea- 8 10 8 
dy to clap on before we take off that which is there, not ſpend- — 
ing much time in drying the Lips of the Wound, but covering [ 
them quickly; for the ſooner that is done, always the better, { 
and the Patient ſpar'd the ſuffering of ſome Pain, | 
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The whole Conduct of the Cure cannot be particularis'), the 
Chirurgeon muſt knovy his Subject, and treat it accor4ins 4, 
the Ditpokitions in which he finds it, but muſt not relax the 
Rules of Dier, which are to be very ſtrict. It we give the p.. 
ticnts but a little Liberty, they always take too much; Hunger 
being a good Sign, they ought to be long detained in that Con. 
dition, Oleaginous and corrupting Remedies are of no Uſe jy 
Wounds of the Head; but balſamic and ſpirituous ores rs 
very good; for which Reaſon we are to make uſe of the white 
Balſam, or Spirit of Wine, the Digeſtive muſt be forcib!-, ky: 
muſt not be long uſed, The Bolſters are to be dipt in Wine j1 
which have been decocted ail forts of Aromatics, except Roles, 
whoſe Scent inay offend. It the Dura Mater continues within 
its Bounds, we continue the fame Dreſſing : But if it puſs; 
into the Hole of the Trepan, we endeavour to prevent its Fn. 
trance, by ſtopping it with {ſmall Stopples, Sometimes thus 
grows a fort of Fungus, ſhip'd like Muſhrooms, on the D. 
Mater: When they are large we are to cut them, we tye them 
at the Bottom, that they may dry and fall off: If they are 
ſmall, we muſt conſume them with Powders of Savin, Ocre, 
and burnt Hermadaeyl, The Fleſh of the Lips of the Wound 
ſometimes grows ſo large as to cover the Orifice made by the 
Trepan, in which cafe we keep them under with Plezpe's 
wetted in Brandy, or vulnerary Water: What remains is, that 
we avoid Unguents, and uſe no other thin deficcative Remedics 
during the time of the Extoliztion, 

The Bones exfoliate ſometimes ſooner, and at others lter, 
which depends on the Age, ſize of the Fracture, and the hrd- 
neſs of the Bone; but it commonly happens betwixt the goth 
and goth Day. The uſe ot Cephalick Powders has no Influence 
with regard to the haſtening the Extoliation. which being a pure 
work ot Nature muſt be waited for with Patience, for fear «i 
interrupting her in her Meaſures, which ſhe alone knows how 
to take to attain that End: The whole Circuit of the Hole mad? 
by the Crown, and whatever is uncover'd of the Surface of the 
Skull, undergoes an Exfoliation, which falls off ſometimes in 
one whole Splinter like a Ring, and frequently in fevers}, which 
looſen as the Fleſh which grows under them thruſts them ct., 
We muſt not too impatiently ſnatch away the Splinter cyan 
when looſe, for that does not at all expedite the Cute, bu: 
may happen to delay it. When the Extoliation as well of the 
Cranium as the Dura-Mater (tor that exfoliates or peels as wc! 
as other Membranes) is wholly over, there comes out a Heß. 
which joining with that which proceeds from the Skv!), a6 
that ot the Lips of the Wound, forms out of three torts 0) 
new Fleſh a tort of Callus or barcneſs, which ſtoppig te 
Hole of the Trepan, replaces the Bone which wie o ot! 
Over all this we procure a pgovd Cicatrix or Scar, Which is 11 
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The Ftymology of the Hydrocethalin: procerds from Hydres 


Water, and Cephale which lipnifi.s a Head ; fo that "ris a ſort 


perfec y inundated, 

There are general and particular Dropſies: We have treated 
on the firſt iu our Diſcourſe of the Paracentet; as for the 
others, they derive their Name from the Places where the 
fix ; as we cell the Droply in the Scrotum, the Hydrocele. fo 
that oi the Head is called Hydrocephale. Both of then proceed 
from the ſame Source, no wily cti-r in tacir Situation; for 
they are always pr duc*1 by the Rei-x:tions of the Glands and 
lymphatic Veſſels, or an exceſſiye abundance of Serofities in the 
Humors, 

Authors diſtingviſh two ſorts of Hydrocephale, wiz. External, 


when Water is without the Brin; or (ternal, when under of H 


that bony Helmet, Of the fir(t there are a ſo two rte, the 
Weter is either betwixt ihe Teg ments and the Pericranium, 
or betwixt the Pericrauium and the Crauiumm : And Writers 
make three ſorts ot the Internal ones, th firſt is when the Wa- 
ter is com ain d betwixt the Cranium and Dura -· Mater; the 
ſecond, when tis betwixt that Membrane and the Pia- Mater ; 
and the third, when it is in the Ventricles and proper Subſtance 
of the 1 ain. 
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De Opera- 


| tion for the 
of Dropſy, with which the Head is fo full of Water, that Tis HYDROCE= 


PHALE, 


Two Species 
yoaro- 
cephalc. 


Tieſe Oiſeaſes, which are peculiar to Children, may, like all Canſe: of 
other Dropics, proceed trom internal Cauſes; thy may alio theſe Diſca- 


be owing to external ones, as a harſh Hel very. in which the 
Child's Head has been tov hard prefſed, and le-p:!n1ed in order 
to get it out; or Elle, it atter the Delivery t. Migwite, pre- 
tending to ſhew her Abinty, attempts to new- moul the Head 
of the new-born Intant. which thould never be done, becaule 
the Brain of it ſelt ſufficiently re«ſutves its natural F:pure, and 
its plandulous Subſtance is ſo ſoft, that a little Vi-len.e i: enough 
to break their Contexture. 

The external Hydrocephale is eafily known by the Swelling 
and Iuflation of the whole Heag, by the »5otrnets ot the Tu- 
mour, winch yields to the Finger when touct'd : Bur the In- 
terval is more difficult to diſcern ; we determine concerning it 
by preſſing on tne Sutures which yield, aud which are wide 
Ciſtaut trom each other ; tis alſo known by the weeping, by 
the neavineſs of the Hed, and by Drowtine!s. 


e 


2 8 ig, 


The Chirurgeon may undertake the external Hydrocephalus. Proignofiie, 


I hays ſeen ſeyoral cur'd of them betwixt the hail y Scalp and 
the Pericranium, tor I never obſery'd thoſe betwixt be Pert- 
amum aud the Skull, nor can | comprehend how they can 
pothibly be there ana be cured, face che Skull muſt be intite— 
ly ie para ed trom its junmediate involucrum: Hut he may aſſute 
tumiclt, that all the internal are incufable and rnoital, Without 
\carce ever finding himielt miſtaken. 
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All the Species of Hyarocephale require the Chirurgeon'; bang, 


the Ancients to give Iſſue tothe W ter which is the Diſeaſe, The Ancients 
in the Appli- applied two potential Cauteries, one to the Beginning of the 5,. 
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of the Ofe- 


the Ly Es in 


gitralis Sutura, or ſhaft Suture, and the other on the Lamb. 
doide Suture: The Scars being fallen, they let out the Lyn. 
pha at two O ifices, and when they heliev'd that there were 
two Parcels of Water under the Pericranium, they open'd theſe 
two Places, which might ſerve as a Drain: They made uſeof 
Cephalics ext-rnally making Embrocations of Oil of Camomil-, 
M<il-»r and Dill, by which means they pretended to cure thele 
Diſeaſes, 

I am rather for the Scarifications of the declining part of the 
Head, through which the Waters har have ſoak'd in there 
may drain off, and come way by little and little, better than 
by Cauteries too near the ſuperior parts of the Head. Three 
Years fince, a Child brought into the World with ir an Hydro. 
cephale ; two longitudinal Incifions were made at the poſterior 
and inferior Part ot the Head, thro' which all the Water diftill'4 
by Drops: I advis'd the making them in that Place, becauſe 
that the Child being laid down, the Waters had liberty to run 
off. I caus d the Nurſe to apply to the Child's Head a good By. 
ſter dipt in warm Wine, which was frequently renew'd, and the 
Patient was cured ſo that he is very well. 

When the Hydrocephale is internal, that is, when the Water 
is under the Skull, there is no other way of drawing ir outthan 
by the Trepan, whuch is apply'd in the fame manner which | 
have de ſcribd to you. If the Waters are only betwixt the Skull 
and the Dura-Mater, and there is none under that Membrane, 
a Cure is to be hoped for; but tis very rare that they gather 
under the Skull, and don't diſperſe into the Ventricules and 
ſmalleſt Reſorts of the Brain, which muſt be wholly inus dated, 
which appears by the Symptoms which accompany theſe Diſet- 
ſes, which are what has made me advance that all internal Hy- 
drocephales are incurable and deſperate. 

Ot all che Parts of the Body, the Eyes are afflicted with the 
moiſt various-and different Diſeaſes, The Number 18 fo large, 
that it excreds an hundred. I he Greeks have beſtow'd on eyery 
one ot them a particular Name, which aiſtinguiſnes them from 
the reſt. Ot this Moltitude there are but few which require the 
Chirurgron's Labour; and *ris with thoſe that I am going to 
entertain Jou, and demotſtr te the Operations proper to them, 

In the Eye we cnhder principally tour Parts, which are, the 
Eye lids, the Eye-laſhes or Hair at tie Fdpes of the Lids, the In. 
mics nd the Angles each of which requires its reſpective proper 
Operations, 

The Eye-lids zre particula:ly ſubject o fix ſorts of Diſtem- 
pers which are called as tojlows, wiz, Firſt, the Ancylcbletha: 


ren, in which the Eye-lids are glued or ſtuck to one * 
thek, 
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ther, Secondly, the Lagopthalmos, which is a withdrawing or 
ſhrinking back of the upper Eye-lid. Thirdly, an Eropion, or 
Relaxätion of the lower Eye-lid. Fourthly, the Crithe, which 
is a ſmall Tumour at the Edge of the Eye-lid. Fiithly, the 
Chalazion, a Maſs or gathering of Humours reſembl ng an 
Hail-ſtone. Six: hly, the Hydatis, that is, an Excreſcence un the 
Eye-lids. 

The Eye-laſhes are afflicted with three Diſeaſes which are 
roper to them, and are compounded under the Word Trichia- 


ſor; vit. Firſt, the Diſlichiaſis, which is a double Rank of Eye- 


laſhes. Secondly, the Phalangoſis. when rhe Laſhes turn inwards 
towards the Eye. Thirdly, Ptoſis, or rather Priloſes, is, when 
by reaſon of the Relaxation of the Eye-lids, the Hair falls into 
the Eye. | 

The Dunics are afflicted with four Maladies, which are, Firſt, 
the Hypopyon, or à gathering of Pus behind the Cornea Tunica. 
Secondly, the Pterygion, which is a membranous Excreſcence in 
the Eye, Third'y, the Proproſis, or falling of the Uvea. Fourth- 
ly, the Hypochyma, otherwile called the Cataract. | 

The Angles are liable to, Firſt, the Eccantis, which is a care 
neous Excreſcence ar the Corner of the Eye, Secondly, the 
Anchylops, or Abſceis of the great Angle ot the Eye. And, 
Thirdly, the ZEgilops. or Lachrymal Fiſtula. All theſe Indiſpo- 
fitions amount to uxtcen, and require as many Operations, on 
which are beſtowed the Names of the Diſeaſes ro which they 
_ We fhall now proceed to examine them one after 
another, 
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FicURE XXII A RATUS for the 


Of the Ope- 0 F the fix Oper«tions to be perform'd on the Eye. lids, the 
ral ions on _ firſt is the Arcyloblepharon, which Word is derive trom 
the E E- Ancyles, which ti, 1 ifies a Hook, and Bliepharon, an Eye. lid; 
Lids. "its term'd in Latin Izvi/catio, and in Engliſh Agglutmation, and 
Of the \n- is a Diftemper in which the Eye-lids are ſtuck and gJued toge- 
cyloule- ther, which hingere the opening of the Eye, This Accident 
pha c. may come into the World with a Perſon, ſince we fee Chil. 
Its Cauſes. dren born with other Or:fices ſtopp'd; but ir moſt freq ent) 
hay pens after a Fluxion, and afrer the Small-pox: When the 
Patient has long continued without opening his Eyes, the 
ulcerated F ye- ids ag. lutina'e and cicatrize together. Ever) 
body knows that the Ey e- lids muſt be ſeparated; but 'ris the 
Chiru geon's Tark to diſcover the Means to attain that End, 
It the Agglurirati-n is ĩimperfect, and there remains yet a {mal 
Aperture at one of the Corners, with the Inftrument A, ſhap'd 
like a cto ked Incifion- Knite, provided with a Button at 11s 
Point, introduced into the mention'd Orifice, he, at ſcverz! 
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times cuts aſunder theſe conglutinated Parts, wi hrawing that 
Inſtrument in order ſucceſſively ty divide He two Ey tom 
one Corner to the other. It after this S-pzrarion either of 
them be joined to either the Aduata or Cynea, be is th pa 
rare them, till which is done the Opera ion cannot be ſaid ro 
be finiſh'd : The Chirurgeon acquits himiclt in tis Cite by 
drawing the Eye- lid towards him with the 1mill inſt-ument B, 
ſhaped like a Spatula, end: avouring to lo ſen the Eye-hid trom 
the Body of the Eye. But it it ſticks too test, h. cuts with the 
penkpife C what made the Appgiutination, being very caretul 
that he does not cut either the Tunica Cornea ur Adnata, but 
rather cutting the internal Membrane ot the E, e lid: Next we 
thruſt berween the Eye-lid and the Eye two ſinall tn Bits of 
Linen DD, dipp'd in ſome deficcarive Liquor, ro pts vert 
their joining again; which Practice is to be continued till the 
Cure is perfectly perform'd. 

The ſecond is the Lagopthalmos, derived from Lagos, a Hare, 
and Opthalmos an Eye, in Latin called Oczius Leports, that 15, 
Hare's Eye, is a Diſtemper in which the upper Fye-lii is fo 
drawn back, that being too much contracted to be able to co- 
ver the Eye, it is forced to remain open whilit the Patient 
{leeps, as do tne Eyes ot Hares, 


This Indiſpoſition may naturally proceed from the firſt For- 'Thence this 
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mation, or afterwards by acci..ent of a Wound, an Ulc r, or a Diſeaſe, 


Burning, or ſometimes by the Deprava ion of the orion of 
the Mulcles of the Eye-lids, So when a Convulſion hippens to 
ſeize the Muſculi recti, and the Palſy the Obl-que, the Eye 
muſt neceſſat iiy continue open, theſe Muſcles b iag deficient in 
the Exerciſe of their Functions. This Diſtemper is cured oy 
Pharmacy, that is, by the external Application of Remecics to 
the Part, mollifying or relaxing whatever keeps it our of its 
teddy Cuſtom, or tortitying and corruborating it, accord ug as 
the Diſeaſe is, whether Couvulſive or Paraly:ic. But it tacſe 
Remedies prove vain and unſucceſsful, and the Eye- lu is c:n- 
tracted by a Cicatriſe, we have recourſe to the manual Part of 
Chirurgery, which we begin with placing the Patien- in ſuch 
a Pofture as expoſes the Part to the Light. The found or well 
Eye is coyci'd with the Band E, and the Eye affected we ſub- 
ject to our Direction by the Speculum Oculi b, it practicable, or 
elle hold it berwixt the Thumb and Forctiager of the Ceft- had, 
keeping the Eye-lid very much drawn downwards; then with 
the Inciſion-knite G we make on that Eye-lid an lnciſi m in the 
Form of a Creſcent, according to the Direction ot the Fibres of 
the Occluſory Mrſels, the Points of the ſaid Crefe-nt turing 
downwards, and approaching the Corners of the Eye. This Lu- 
ciſion made, we ſeparate the Lips ot the Orifice ay wide as poſe 
ible; and provide them with Pledgets ſhia, 'a like Qlive Stones; 
and contrary to all other Wounds, whoie Lips we e idcavoui co 
draw together in order to procure, their Cicatrifivg ; in this 
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caſe we ſeparate them, in order to procure the growing of 
Fleſh betwixr them, to extend the Eye-lid. When the Con. 
traction of this Part is ſo great that one Inciſion is not enough, 
we are to make two, each of them of the ſame Figure, and of 
the thickneſs of a Crown-piece, and by that Means reſtore the 
Eye-lid to its original Ule, and make it fall over the Eye, which 
before that cannot cloſe. 
The third is the Ectropion, derived from Ee. which ſigniſies 
without, and Strephein, to turn, in Latin Relaxatio, in Engliſh 
Relaxation or turning downwards. Tis a Diſeaſe of the lower 
or under Eye-l'd, which relaxes, and ſo turns outwards, and 
ſinks downwards, that it cannot poflibly cover the Eye. Au- 
thors aſſign three ſeveral Cauſes of this Indiſpoſition : The 
fuſt is the Palſy, or Relaxation, as well of the Eye-lid as the 
Occlufory Muſcle: The Second conſiſts in a Superfluous Fleſh, 
which inſenſibly grew on the I: fide of the Eye-lid ; and the 
third may be ſume Burning, a Scar, or a Cut on the Outſide, 
The Method of Cure differs purſuant to the Diverſity of the 
three Cauſes, If the Eye-lid is relaxed by reaſon of too preat 
Humidity, the Chirurgeon is to apply Deliccatives ; if it is too 
fceble, we are to fortify it; and in cafe of a Palſy we uſe Cor- 
roboratives, in order to re ſtore its Tenſion, Secondly, if a Car- 
neous Excreſcence, it muſt be taken off whilſt young and ſmall, 
and we may conſume it by Cauſtics; but if old and hard, we 
eradicate it, cither by Ligature, if its Baſis be very ſmall, 
with the Thread H, paſſed thro' the crooked Needle I, which 
is to be run thro? the Fxcreſcence, to prevent the ſlipping of 
the Lig*ture; or by Incifion, if it cannot be done otherwiſe, 
atter which we apply Collyria, or aſtringent Powders, to ci- 
catrife the cut Places. T lirdly, if a Burn, or Scar, draws 
down ann deraing the Eye-li, we make an Inciſion on it with 
the Incition-knife G, of the Figure of a Creſcent, the ſame [ 
have ſhew'd you on the upper Eye-lid: With this Difference 
only, that the Points of the Creſcent in the upper Eye: lid be- 
ing includ downwards, in this they are to be turned up- 
Wards. : 
I be fourth is the Crithe, which Word is deriv'd from Crithe 
a Barley com, in Latin Hordeclum, Tis a narrow, longiſh, fix'd 


the or Hor- and 1e'3i:d Tumour, ſhap'd like a Rarley-corn, which grows on 


de lum. 


Cure. 


the Edges of the Eyc-lids amongſt the Hairs, The Matter which 
ſupplies theſe ſmall Tumours is contain'd in a little Bladder, and 
dues not without Difficul y rizen and ſuppurate: *tis called in 
French an Orgueileux, ard vulgaily an Orgeolet by the gooJ Wives, 
wo ſometimes wiſh ic may fall on thoſe who refuſe a big- 
pellied Woman her Longing, To cure it we are to bring it to 
Sopputat:on: The Pap ot roaſted Apple: applied by way of Ca- 
taplaim, is excellent, in order to ri:en it; and when we find it 
V/ ute, aud the Matter digeſted, with the Point of the Lance! 


K, 
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k, we make a ſmall Orifice according to the Length of the Tu- 
mour, then betwixt our two Nails ſqueeze our the Pius and 
the Bladder together; which done, it heals of it ſelf without 
the Application of any Remedy. 

The fifth is the Chalazion, the Perioſes or Lithiaſis, in Lotin Of the 
call'd Lapis Palpebre, and in French Grain de. Grfle, or à Hail. Chaiazion, 
stone. They are {mall Puſhes, Pi „ples or Tubercules Ike Hail- 

Stones. They come as well on the upper as lower Eye-lid, and 

are moveable, for when preis'd they change their pl:ce ; in 

which particular they differ from the Bail-y-Corn, which is 

always bx'd and ſettled, The Cauſe of theſe two Specics ot Tu- D ferences 
bercules is an induration of the Humours which gather and ſet— of Iuber- 
tle berwixt the Membranes of the Eye-l'ds, ſo that they don't ** 
realiy any other wife differ from one another, than in the Mut- : 
ter which compoſes them, being more or leſs hard or dry. To 

cure them we are not to wait for ei her Reſolution or Suppu- 

ration, nothing can do it but Operation, which is pertorin'd in 

the ſame manner on the one, as well as on the other, On theſe 

ſtony Calloſiries we moke one after another moll longitudinal 

Inciſions with the Lancet K, to lay them open, then with a Of the Ope- 
Crotchet we lay hold on the ( lloſity, in order to difſe*t and ration. 
ſeparate it with the Inſtrument M. ſhip'd like an euge Myrtle- ev 

Knife, without taking away any of the Membrane of the Rye- 

lid: Over theſe ſmall Orifices we lay the (ticking Plaiſter N to 

cloſe the Apertures, then a Bolſter, and on that the Band E, 

which ſecures the whole Apparatus. Some Authors will have Auice. 
us, if theſe Hail-ſtones appear more within than without the 

Eye-lid, to make our Inciſions within, to draw them thence ; 

if this could eahly be done, I ſhould adviſe it, but in oider to 

its performance, we mult of Neceſſity turn the infid: of the 

Epe: lid outwards, which is more inconvenient thau to operate 

on the outſide. 

The ſixth is the Hydatis, which is deriv'd from Hydor, Wa- Of the Tu- 
ter, and is call'd in Latin Aquula. It is a Tumour torm'd on wr Hy- | 
the upper Eye. lid, trom Fat, or ſome ſuch | ke Matter com- datis, 
pichended in a particular Bladder ; This Tumour appears more 
when the Eye is ſhut, than when open: Tis round and flat, 
and very near of the ſame Nature with that fort of cancrous 
Tumours which we call Wolyes, and proceeding from the ſame 
Cauſes, we ought not to hunt after any other, theſe being a ſo 
cur'd the ſame way as they are. The Salve Diabotanum, with 
which Wolves are diſſolv'd, is a ſovereign Remedy in Cafe of 
the Hydatis : | have inade uſe of, and cur'd ſeveral with it, ob- 
liging the Patients to wear for a very long time the little Plai- 
ter P, ſpread on black Taffety, and fhap'd like a Creſcent, which 
Method has ſucceeded very well, But, it the Matter, inſtead | 
of diſſolving, grows harder and the Tumour increaſes, we | 
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oy; muſt then proceed ro Operation, which contiſts in taking it inci 
| n out With its Bj.dder, as tho' it were a Wolt, We keep the and 
164 Eye- lid ſhut, either with the Speculum Oculi F, or with the Som 
vt Fingers, and make an Inciſion on the Skin with the KnifeC, of V 
| [i according to the ſtraightneſs of the Fibres, being very careſul mes 
Wt to avoid the opening of the Involucrum. or Puric. which con. pull 
| tains the matter, that rhe drawing it out all at once may not a ho 
*t; thereby be prevented, tha' being otherw:le e- ſily done; for the * 
in; Tumour being uncover'4, if never ſo little prefs'd on the ſides, the | 
tt turns outwards, and with a Worm we force it out whole; Add: 
11 which done, the Wound is to be treated as we do thoſe of T 
1206 Wolves. 1 R 
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of Of the [= the Name of Trichiaſis, which is deriv'd from Dix, Tarſ 
[ 1 richiaſis, which ſignifies Hair, are compris'd the Diſeaſes of the ente1 
di E.ye-laſhes, and the Operations to be perform'd on them, and iſ ceed: 
" they are of three forts. es th 
F O” the The firſt is the Dißiahiaſis from dis, two, and ſtiæ, order, by i 
[| Diftichia- Tis a Diſeaſe of the Eye. lids, in which, under the ordinary prop 
| his. Eye-laſhes, there grows another extraordinary row of Lair, "ris . 
it which frequently eradicates the former, and pricking the Creſ 
| N Membrane of the Eye, excites Pain, and draws on a Fluxion, tant 
11 De Opera- To remedy this inconvenience, no other Operation is neceſſar; 
11 tion pradti- than the pulling out the ſupernumeraty Hairs, with the mil 
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pincers A, not unlike thoſe uſed to pluck Hairs out of the Beard; 
and the whole Secret conſiſts in preventing their returning. 
Some tell us, that if we rub the Place with Frogs Blood, a bit 
of Veal, or Ants Eggs, the Hair will never grow again : Theſe 
means are eaſily try'd ; but the moſt certain one is, after havin 
led out every one of theſe ſuperfluous Hairs, to cauteriſe wit 
1 hot Needle B the Place where each of them was pluck'd out, 
and continue on, till we have ſear d all the Pores out at which 
the Hairs grew. This Operation requires as great a Share of 
Addreſs in the Chirurgeon, as Patience in the Patient, 
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The ſecond is the Phalangoſis, from Phalanx, which fignifies Of the 


a Rank of Soldiers, by reaſon that in this Diſeaſe the Hairs are Phalanga- 


erected and pointed towards the Eye, as the Arms of a Com- ſis. 


pany of Soldiers are againſt the Enemy, It procceds from two 
Cauſes ; which are, eit her the exceſſive Relaxation of the Skin 
of the upper Eye-lid, or the Contraction of the Membrane of 
the ame Eye-lid, which drawing inwards, its Ta-ſus, or Car- 
tilaginous Extremity, forces the Hairs to turn their Points againſt 
the Eye, inſtead ot inclining them outwards : The Chirurge- 
on is to examine which of the two Membranes occaſions it. If 


he finds the external one to be relax'd by Humidity, he applies 775 Cure. 


ſuch Remedies as will dry and ſtrengthen it; and in the mean 
while, as in caſe of dry Sutures, he here fixes two little bits of 
Leather CD, charg'd with an Emplaſtic Unguent, one on the 
Eye-lid, and the other on the Fore-head above the Eye-brows; 
and by means of the ſmall Threads E E E, faſtned to theſe Plaiſ- 
ters, he ties them together, ſo that being drawn moderately 
cloſe, they keep the Eye-lid in its natural Poſture, If the Fault 
be in the internal Membrane, being too much drawn inwards, 
after we have with one Hand turn'd the Eyc-lid outwards, we 
are, with the Knife F, to make a ſmall Inciſion longw¾ays, in 
order to unbridle it, and give it leave to extend it ſelf; by which 
means the Eye-laſhes will re-aſſume their natural Poſition, and 
the Eye be no longer incommoded by them, 


The third is the Proſis. deriv'd from Piptein to fall, becauſe Of the 
that in this Diſcaſe the Eye-laſhes fall inio the Eye. *Tis a Ptoſis. 


turning inwards of the upper Eye-lid, in ſuch manner, that the 
Tarſus, where the Hairs are planted, being bent inwards, they 
enter the Eye, and very much fatigue it. This Diſeaſe pro- 
ceeds from a ſuperfluity of Moiſture, which ſoftens and relax- 
es the upper Eye-brow, ſo lengthning it, that the Eye is there- 
by incommoded, and cannot keep it ſelf open, The Ancients 
propole to us an Operation, which few People will approve ; 
tis to make on the upper Eye-lid two Inciſions in form of a 
Creſcent, whoſe Points join together; theſe Inciſions being diſ- 
tant from one another, as far as the Operator believes the Eye- 

lid 
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lid to be relaxed, to fl.» off the Ski berwixt them, then tg 
ſow up the Wound; but not cloſe it farther than is neceſſay 
to enable the Part to cover the Eye. This Operation, which 
of it {elf is teuious and cruel, even after 'tis over, is expoſe, 
to two great Inconveniencies; one of which is, that if we have 
not taken off enough of the Skin, our Labour proves vain ; ang 
the other, if too much, the Eye cannot cover it ſelf : Whee. 
fore I adviſe the abandoning this Operation, and to make yſe gf 
the dry Surure, which I have juſt ſnewed you, and aſtringent 
and comforta ive Medicines, in which we are to dip the Bol. 
ſter G, and the larger one H. upon it. which we bind to the 
Eye by the Band I, which faſtens the whole Apparatus. 
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XXXV. For the TUNICS th 
FIGURE | A of the 


T* are four Operations practiſed on the Tunics of the Of the O- 
Eye, with regard to four forts of Indiſpoſitions, with peraTIONS 
which they are afflicted. The firſt is the Hypopyon, which on the Tu- 
Term is derived from Hypo, below or under, and Pyon, Pus or r1ics of the 
Filth, in order to hint, that this Diſeaſe is a Collection, or ga- Eye, 
thering of Pus behind the Cornea, which ordinarily proceeds 
from an Effuſion of Blood, occaiioned either by the Plenitude 
ot the Veſſels, or ſome Blow or Fal. Before this Blood is 
turn'4 into Matter, it cauſes very ſenſible and ſharp ſhooting 
Pains; aid when it is become Tus, which we diſcern by the 
wittenels which appears acroſs the Coruca, the Chirurgeon is 
to force it out, it he will put an End to the Patieut's Pains, 
Soine of — Ancients diftingu;ſh this Diſtemper into two Spe- 
cies, calling the fiſt Onyx, a Greek Word which ſiguifi-s a , 
Vail, — the effuled and gathrred Pus under r Cornea 200 Rs 
hs | { * of this Di- 
repreſents the Figure of a Finger-Nail, leaving the geners| 
Name of Het yon to the ſecond Species, which produces it- — 
ſelt 
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ſelf when the purulent Matter is in greater Quantity, and takes 


8 2! 
15 up half of the Black of the Eye. In order to it ward 
to try to diſſipate the Matter * the Cornea, iF = Un de bin 
be but ſmall, to that end making uſe of Fomentations mit Wi cd w 
Reſolvent Collyria, made ot Fenegreek and Fennel; after — Ends 
we proceed to the Operation. in which we are to make ich in or 
Orifice in the Cornea with the Lancet A, which we 4 bn 
rathe 


at the loweſt Place, w order to give the Pus the more com 


modious Iſſue, We are not to be ſurpriſed when we ſte the ſum| 


1 
i aqueous Humour run ont with the Pas at the Incinon, that h - 
if mour eaſily repairs it ſelf: But the Scar which grows on by cat v 
0 Uſe of Col- Cornea trequen'ly pro es an Impediment to the Sight. * 00 
ll | Iyria. the Aperture, we ke uſe of R. percuſſive and Anodyne Re. * 
177 medie's, and at the E. d 0 the Cue at ply Col lyria deterſ Tl 
I and deſicca ive Poveders. Galen tells us. that in his time then a 
15 on one Juſtus. an Ocuiut, cur'd che typopyon, by moving and A = 
j [ king the Head in a certain Manner, the Trial of which Re. ny 
15 med colts nothing. out, 
| : Of the Pte- The lecond ie che 1'ter;gion, which Word is derived from * 
I | rygion, Pterix. a Wing, becauſe this Diiexſe aſſ mes he Shape of xn ory 
it extended Biid's „ing: 'Tis called in Latin Ungmuis. from its B 
if ; being of the Colour of a Viari's Natl *Tis a me:nbranous * fee 
if creſcence in the Eye, which generally riſes originally at the preat — 
Ma Corner ot that Part, and rarely at the leſs, ſpreading on the Saß! 
if conjunctive Tunic, and ſometimes as tar as the Cornea, where (hi 
N it N the Eye, and darkens the Sight. ; by a 
0 Its Species.” ere are three Species of this Indiſpoſition: <<; 2 
b N 7 the Membranou:, of 5 we have — 54 bee four! 
ik ſecond the Adipors, from the Relemblance it bears to 5 * gk 
4 " geal'd Humour like Greaſe, breakins at the fiſt when we bun 
li touch it, in order to ſeparate it; i's Beginning and Symptom! $04 
* are the ſame with thoſe of the former. The third is called by ty S 
1 the Latin: Pannitulus, by reaſon that it ſeems like a Bit of Lin- 3 
* ; en, and is the moſt malignant of all the three, being inter = 
| 1 mixed with large red Veſſels, which inflame and ulcerate it, — 
i which renders its Cure the more difficult. All theſe Species 4 
þ + of Inciſpofirions are not always adherent to the conjunctive =p 
| i Tunic in all their Parts, but only at their Ends : Wherefore oa 
i there is ſometimes Diſtance enough left to paſs a bent blunt at 
] it Needle be:wixt the Con juncttve and the Prerygion. There ate — 
Wt bur two ways of curing it, which are the conſuming it with 4 , 
if the Powders of Verdigreaſe, Vitriol, or burnt Allum, when N : 
ith oung and f mall, and to eradicate it when large and hard; the C 5, 
alt ot which Methods is not always practicable; for in grett C 
— a wg — are cancrous, the Pain of which C to 
eeds as far as the Temples, they are not to be touchd. ! 
| of the Ofes When the Clururgeon — hi Extirpation, atter ha. 05 | 
| ration, ving prepared his Patient by general Remedies, and placed him +4 


cammodiouſly, he is to cauſe one of his Seryants to turn out tigh;; 
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wards one of the Fye-I1ds. and doing the ſame by the other 
bimſelt. he is then to p he curve blunt Needle B. tbroad- 
ed with the Thread C. under th Prer / gion, and with the two 
Ends of the (aid Thread raiſe it up and draw it towards him, 
in order to ſ parat e i fre its Aqherences with the ſmall Inci- 
fon Knife U. cart ful y avoiding the wounding of the Cornea; 
rather l-aving a [ma Part of the Pterygion to the future Con- 


carve Powder: : the Partent 1s 7 he oretsd three or tour times 
a Dy, bh irg hin to open is Fye every time, that the 
Lids my rot (ck FO the cor junétiy- Tunic. 

The ir ieth- Prop oſis, which Word is derived from pro, 
befor and pyprein, to fall. This Term, which is convertible 
to ell Ports o - Body which are ſtarred out of their Place, 
is here particu u] apriied 10 the Eye when it puſhes or jets 
out, or procee.'s bry :nd its Orbit. by reaſon of the Relaxati- 
on or Ruprure of the Cornea. The Tumour, which is pro- 
duced by the Uvea, takes ſeveral Names according to its Size, 
and the things wich ic reſembles : Authors divide them into 
five Species; the ficſt. in which the Tumour is ſmalleſt, is 
call-d the Wyocephalon, becauſe ſhaped like a Fly; the ſecond 
Staphyroma, . Size and Figure reſem les 4 Grape Stone; the 
third is the Rhagoidis. which 18 the filling out of the Urea, 
by rexfon of the « orrvprion or Leſion of the Cornea, which 
produc s a 101vnd black Ti mour like a ripe Grape-Stone ; the 
fourth is called Me/on. becrulc that the Uvea coming out in 
greater Quarti'y, produces a larger Tamour, in Figure and 
biznels reien b ig me Apple, The fitth s called 1los, that 
Is a Natl, and hap gens when the Uuea being driven out of the 
Eye- ids grows hard, and the Cornea becoming Callous, preſſes 
It lo that it reſembles the Head of a Nail. Theſe Indiſpoſiti- 
ons bring with them two great Incouvenicucies, one of which 
is the Lois ot the Sight, and the other, the Deformity of the 
Face: The firſt ot which is nut to be remedied 3 but the ſe- 
cond may two ways be helped. that is, cither by Medicaments, 
or Operation; it the Stathyloma be recent, and cauſed by an 
lofl-mmation, which rates or ſwells the Correa, we are to 
enceavour to dipeſt and refolve the Matter by Remedies come 
poſed of Mucilapes, prepared from; the Seeds of Time and Fe- 
reel. ona a little Honey: Bur if it will not diſſolve, we are 
to give it iſſue by Operation, that is, by the Point of the Lan- 
cet A. But if he Se phyloma be not malignant, aud its Baſis 
but ſmall, it may be better exrrpared by Livature, which is 
pe formed two Ways. To which end the Patient's Head be- 
Ing placed on the Chirurg: on's Knees, (i.e berg biting) that 
Up ra or mikes the ſlpping Knur E, on the Forceps &, of 
wach be flides it on the Tumour, which he binds, and daily 
tigh.e.s by drawing that Knut Civier, "till it falls : Or cls 
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ſumpri- g. which te Clyrurpeon is atrer wrde to go to work Of the 
on, Th reſt of the Cure is pertorm:d b Collyria and Deſic- Cure. 
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he runs a Needle G, threaded with two Threads HI, of fc 


ral Colours, through the Middle of the Root of the Tymay 
extending it from the great Corner of the Eye to the |eq;,, 
The Thread being paſs'd through he removes the Needle, and 
taking the two Ends of the ſame Colour, he tyes them w. 

her on one Side, and doing the ſame by the other Thre;4 
on the other Side; and drawing them cloſer daily, the( 
Threads will by little and little cut the Tumour. In order t, 
make theſe Ligatures, the Chirurgeon makes uſe of the $pecyly 
Oculi K, to hold the Eye firm during the Operation: which 

rtormed, we apply the proper Remedies to aſſwage the Piin 
carefully ayoiding (in our Dreſſing) the drawing of the Threats 
which frequently ſtick to and dry with the Remedies, Whe 
they fall of themſelves we may make uſe of the little Phiſte 

and cleanſing the Ulcer, conſolidate and heal it as much u 
is poſſible in ſuch nice and difficult Caſes as the Diſtempers af 
the Cornea. 


df the Ca- „The fourth Diſeaſe of the Eyes is the Hypochyma, which 


taract. 


Its Cauſe. 


Its different 


Species. 


ord is derived from Hypo, under, and Chyein to diſſolve, be. 
cauſe this Diſeaſe ſeems to be a Humour diſſolved in the Ey: 
"Tis otherwiſe called a Cataract, from Keras, Horn, by rea(oq 
of the Reſemblance which this Humour under the Cornea ben 
to Horn; and in Latin Saffuſio. This Diſtemper is an exotic 
Matter which imperceptibly gathering and condenſating, be- 
comes like a thin Membrane or Skin, betwixt the Cornea and 
the Cryſtalline in the aqueous Humour, before the Orifice at 
the Uvea, hindring the Luminary Rays of the Objects ſtriking 
on the Cryſtalline, We conſider this Indiſpoſition in three leye 
ral times, viz. Firſt, in its Beginning, when the Patient believes 
he diſcerns before his Eyes, Flies or unnatural groteſque Figure, 
when tis called Imaginatio, Secondly, in its middle Eſtate, 
when it forms it felt, condenſates and very much diminiſhes 
the Sight. when 'tis call'd in Latin Aqua, and in Engliſh S 
fuſion. Thirdly, when *tis perfectly torm'd, and has wholy 


eclips d the Sight, when *tis called in Latin Gutta obſcura, and 


in Engliſh by the general Name of Cataract. | 

The Differences and Species of Cataracts deduce themlzlits 
from three things: Firſt, from their Colour, which in fone 
is either that of Plaiſter, Pearl, Sea-water, or burniſh'd Stet} 
whence they are ſtibd Green, Citron Colour, Yellow, or Black 
Secondly, from their Texture, ſome being ſubtile, and ſo thi 
and tranſparent as to allow of ſeeing through them, and other 
ſo groſs and cloſe as abſolutely to darken the Sight. Third), 
from their Quantity or Extent, with regard to which tber 
are ſome which cover but a Part or half of the Orifice of ti 
Eye-ball, ſs that the Patient cannot diſcern any more thin | 
Part of the Object which preſents it ſelf oppoſite to the Plc 


which is not cover'd, and others wholly cover that Apertur, 


and occaſion an utter Priyation of Sight, 
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'The Chirurgeon is to deduce his Prognoſtic from two things, 
the Patient and the Diſeaſe, Firſt, If the Patient is very young, 
not exceeding, for inſtance, four or five Years ; or when old, 
aud bis Eyes are red and blear'd, if he is afflicted with continu- 
al and vebement Pains in the Head, or has a natural Weakneſs 
of Sight, the Operation is not then to be attempted. Second- 
Iy, It the Cataract is yellow, green or black, tis incurable 3 
but if a Pearl Colour, Sea-green, or of the Colour of burniſh'd 
Ste l, the Chirurgeon may cure it. We are alſo to examine 
the Subſtance of this thin Skin, which is done by covering the 
well ye, gently rubbing the Lid of that which is indiſpoſed, 
and ſuddenly opening it; for if the Ball ot the Eye dilates it ſelt, 
and immeciately returns to its former Figure, the Film may 
decreaſe ; bur if there be ro Dilatation, *tis a Sign that it ſticks 
to the Uzea, or that there is an Obſtruction in the Optic Nerve, 
and we ought to ſpare our Pains, by reaſen that after having 
diminiſh'd it, the Sight never returns Tie alſo to be obſery'd, 
that at the ſame time that the Pupilla is dilated by Friction, 
the Cataract is not divided or ſeparated, which ſhews that the 
M'tter is not of a ſufficient Confiſtence, nor dry enough o bear 
the Needle, which would paſs through it as rnrovgh Water, 
or crumbly ſoft Cheeſe ; wher fore we are to Wait its acquir- 
ing ſuch a Firn eſs and Conliſte:.ce, as renders it capable of 
Operation, It the Patient can caſily judge of exterior Colours, 
the Cataract is not yet ripe ; but it he cannot diltinguiſh Ob- 
jects, ano before rubbing the kye ff Red, as bove, the Film 
cor tiwues firm without either 1epararing; or wvinng, we are 
thercby 1ntorm'd, that tis connected by fume Fires, and that 
It 1s ct 2 good and proper Subſtance to be abated. 


Cataract is cure two ways, by ordinary Remedies, or Preparation 
by Clirurgery ; The former may ſucceedat its Beginning ; but of the Pa- 
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when this Diſeaſe is confir nd. nothing but Ci.irurgery can gent, 


compals that end. Wien it begins, we may hinder 1s in- 


"creaie by a lober aud drying Regimen of Living, by Bleecings 


and Puigiops, by the Application of Cupping-Glaſſes, Bliſt-rs, 
Cauitics o; Setons, and by the uſe of Maſticatories, or Carmi- 
native and Digeſtive Powcers, The conjunct Matter, that is, 
th! which begins to appear in the Eye in the form of a Miſt, 
is comm nly diſſipated by Colhria, attenuant, inciſive and cif- 
ſo vent Powders: Very warm Pigeon's Blood dropt into the 
Eye is very good; tis ſaid that the Breath ot an Infant which 
has chew'd Anis or Fennel, being turc'd into this Organ, proves 
eſhcacious towerds the diſſolving of the morbific Matter, or 
ſtopping its Progieis. Fabricius Hildanus invented a little Glaſs 
Vial to hold a Liquor on the Eye; its Figure is Oval, to acult 
it tv that part, aud it has a Paſſ.ge at the Top, through which, 
when 'tis applied to the Eye the Liquor with waica we wouid 
bathe the port, is p ured, and two Strings to tie it behin., the 
lead, in order to Keep it taſt on the Eye: He pretended by ww 
Miu 
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Method to diſſolve the Humours which might have ſoak'd into 
the Membranes, and diſſipate a Cataract at its Beginning: Von 
have the Figure of it repreſented at the Letter Z. 

If by the uſe of all theſe as well general as particuhir Reme: 
dies, we cannot deſtroy the Cataract, we let it ripen of it ſeſ 
without doing any thing to it, and wait till *tis prown firm 
enough to bear the Inſtrument which muſt conſume it; which 
we perform, duly conſidering what is to be done before, during, 
and after the Operation. 

Before the Operation is reſolv'd on, the firſt thing we are to 
think on is the Choice of the Time, which Neceſſity not very 
much preſſing in this caſe, is in our Power : The Spring or 
Autumn; and the- Wane of the Moon, are generally pitch'4 
upon. We prepare the Patient by more or leis Phlebotomy 
or Purgation, according to the degree of Plenitude in which 
we find him: The appointed Day, (which muſt neither be 
windy nor rainy, but clear and ſerene, ) being come, we diſpoſe 
all the Apparatus neceſſary to the dreſſing immediately atter the 
Operation ; tor, as for the Inſtruments they are quickly ready, 
no more being requiſite than barely a Needle, which depend 
on the Choice of the Operator, It he diſcerns by the Dilatation 
of the Pupilla, that the Cataract does not ſtick to the Urea; 
but on the contrary flotes and waves on the Aqueous Humour, 


| he is to make uſe of a round Needle M, big enough to avoid 


Situation of 
the Patient. 


Servant; 


Office, 


Manner 
couching the 
Cataract. 


cleaving the Cataract too ſoon, and to couch it with the preat- 
er caſe, by taking it at a larger part. If he concludes that it is 
faſten'd by the Fibres to ſume part of the Uvea, he is to take 
the Needle N, pointed like a Lance, to cut the Fibres on occy- 
ſion, and the more eaſily to diſengage it. Both theſe Needles 
are mounted on the {mail Handles O, P, in order to hold them 
the faſter. 

We begin the Operation, by cauſing the Patient to fit on 1 
Bench which runs berwixt his Legs, in avery clear Place where 
the Sun may come, for we make uſe of no exotic Light in this 
Operation. The Chirurgeon in like manner ſeats himfeit on 
the ſame Bench, with his Back to the Light, and his Face to- 
wards that of the Patient, whoſe Head, a little lean'd back- 
wards, is ſupported on the Breaſt of a Servant : The Operator 
then fixes a Bolſter and Bandage on the well Eye, to prevent 
the Patient's being on any Occaſion aftrighted ; then taking the 
Needle by its Handle, with his Right-hand, if the Operation 
is to be pertorm'd on the Left-eye, or the Left-haud i on the 
Right- eye, he chews a little Fennel, which he blows into tht 
Organ in order to excite ſome Motion of the Pupilla, and con- 
ſequently of the Cataract, and as ſoon as he has directed the 
Patient to turn the Eye towards his Noſe, he plunges the 
Needle into the Body of the Eye on the fide towards the {mil 
Corner, and thruſts that Inttrument forwards, inclining che 


handle rowards the Temple, till he perceives it has croſs the 
le ras the 1 8 | 4 
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mes, and reach'd the Middle of the Cataract which he 
ſ-iz-s at the upper Part, with the Point of the Necdle, and 
couches or thruſts down below the Ball of the Eye, where he 
holds it down during a ſmall Space of Time; which if it ſtay 
there the Operation is finiſh'd : But if it flies up apain as ſoon 
as let looſe, it muſt be again thruſt down with the ſame Nees 
de, and preſſed yet harder, to prevent its riling again any 
more, If after all our Precaution, in order to diſcover the 
Nature of the Cataract, it proves Lacteous, and as ſoon as we 
haye fouch'd it, it opens and divides, not being able to bear 
the Needle which runs thro' it as though were Milk Curds, 
by turning the Inſtrument from one Side to the other, the 
Chirurgeon is to cleave it into ſo many ſmall Particles that it 
may ſeparate it ſelf, carefully avoiding the touching vf the 
Urea Membrane, which is full of ſmall Veins, fo that“ will be 
difficult to eſcape the opening of ſome one of them which will 
occalion the Effuſion ot ſome Drops of Blood, which will cauſe 
a Hypoppon, If the Cataract be of a direct contrary Nature, 
and is fo hard that the Needle at the touch of it makes a Noiſe 
as though it grated againſt Parchment, and the Fibres fo ſlrong 
that it rebounds like a Drawbridge, we are then to raiſe is vp 
with the Needle by the lower Part of ir, which regards the 
under Eye-lid, and rolling it about the Needle, with a Spring 
turn it upſide down all at &nce. The Operation being finiſh'd, 
we withdraw the Needle, and uſually ſhew the Patient two 
Glaſſes, in one of which is red Wine, and the other Water, and 
if he can diſtinguiſh the Colours, we are ſure thar the Opera- 
tion is well pertorm'd : Some Phyſicians deny this Evidence, 
but 'tis the practical one. 

After the Operation, we lay on the Eye a defenſative Plai- 
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Dreſſing af- 
ſter Q, compoſed of Whites of Eggs, and Plantain, Roſe, and ter the Ope- 


Night-ſhade Waters, and laying withal on the Temple the ration, 


altringent Plaiſter R, to prevent Fluxion, we apply the two 
bolſters 8, T, dipp'd in refreſhing Waters, one to the Eye, and 
the other to the Temple, and over them a Bandage which co- 
vers both Eyes, We immediately put the Patient to Bed, 
Where he muſt lie on his Back for ſome Days, with his Head 
raiſed indifferently high; we blecd him in the Evening, and 


keep his Belly open. He muſt neither ſpeak nor take any ſolid Regimen. 


Nouriſhment, tor fear the chewing ſhould cher occalion the 
ruling of the Cataract, or the falling of a Flux on the Eye: 
We are not to make him open his Eye till three Days after- 
wards, though we are obliged to change the Remedies ot'en, 
let drying they might burt that Organ by their Hardneſs, 
Whilt we are changing them, the Light is to be placed be- 
bind the Patient's Head, that he may not be incommuded by 
the Catara@t: and the Dreſſing is to be performed without m 
ing his Head, To conclude, = mult keep himfelt very till, 

and 
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and the Light out of his Chamber betore the Symptoms rs 
paſs'd over. 

We muſt not forget an Operation which offers every Di; 
"ris the Extraction of exotic Bodies enter'd the Eye. The Chi. 
rurgeon is frequently applied to when the Patient has bad 31 
dine to him that can, by rubbing and blowing into the Epe, 
the Pain wich he feels forcing bim to delire a ſpeedy Hep: 
To {ive which we turn out one or other of the Eye-lids, and 
tude vour to diſcover the exotic Body, in order to force it 
out with the ſmall Inſtrument X. If we cannot fee it, w: 
are to make a imall Bath for the Eye, obliging the Patient to 
lie dow, and pouring into the great Corner a little warm 
Water, which coming out, after having waſh'd the Ball of the 
Eye, may raw along with it the Dirt or ſmall Spark which oc. 
caſiotd rhe Pain: And if we cannot get it out this way, we 
faſten o a Spr'y of Birch a ſmall Bit of very fine Spunge V. and 
{weep with 11 all the Fre- part of the Body of the Eye, in order 
with the Spunge ſecurely to bring away whatever was git 
under the Eye-iids, Which done, the Patient will inſtantly he 
at Eaſe; and then we make uſe of Collyria and refreſhing We 
ters to prevent the Inflammation which may enſue, 
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FiGURE XXXVI. Hr the CORNERS 
of the E YES. 
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0 the three Operations which the Chiru-oron D forms on The Obera- 

the Corners of the Eycs. the firſt is the Eccanthis, which trons practi - 
term is deriv'd from Ec, wihont, and Canthos, the Corner of the ſed au the 
He, to expreſs that Diſeaſe which antwers to its fl ſhy Corners of 
Fxcreſcence which comes in the great Angie of the Eye, the Ey28, 
There are two forts of it, the one indolent, reddiſh, render 
and gentle, eaſily ſubmitting to common Remedies ; and the 
ober, which is painful, lead-coloaur'd, malignant and obſti- 

nately reſiſting all Remedies, is only cur'd by Operation, Au- 
hors aſſign three principal Cauſes of this D fc: Firſt, A me- 

A 2 lancholic 
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lancholic Humour, which increaſes and hardens the Subſtance WM © 
cf the Fleſh of the above-mentioned Place, and renders it 35 t 
it were watery, Secondly, An Hyperſarcoſzs, the Etymolozy j 
of which Word is Hyper, above or exceſſively, and Sarcoem to I 
produce Fleſh, by reaſon that this Indiſpofition ſometimes pro. b 
ceeds from a neglected or ill dreſsd Ulcer in that part, whith f 
comes to be filid up with ſuperfluous Fleſh, Thirdly, A re. 0 
mainder of the Pterygion. which being neither cut, nor conſum'd, _ 
grows and hardens in that manner. V 
Cure. In order to the Cure of the firſt Species of Eccauthis, we ve i 
to conſume the Excreſcence with burnt Allum, calcin'd Verd. 0 
greaſe, red Mercury, or Spirit of Vitriol ; butthe ſecond, which - 
is hard, intractable and malignant, muſt be removed by Inciji. n 
en, To perform which, with the Needle A we run the Thread t 
B, thro' acroſs this Fleſh, in order to raiſe it, and by that means 
to cut it with the Knife C, cloſe to the Glandule, caretully avoic. - 
ing the touching of the Lachrymal Duct, which goes into the 4 
Noftril ; for if it ſtop in cicatriſing, the Lympha which inceſ- b 
ſantly moiſtens the Eye, and becomes the Cauſe of Tears, when 4 
extraordinarily preſs'd in its filtrating near or about theſe Organ:, c 
not being able any longer to continueinits former Courſe, runs a 
down the Cheeks, and occaſions a continual Weeping, or Flux 4 
of Tears. 
The Anchy- The ſecond is the Anchylops. deriv'd from Arche, near, and * 
lops. Ops an Exe, in Latin, Abſceſſus Ocularis ; that is, a Tumour, or * 
an A eis not yer open, ſi.uare betwixt the preat Corner re 
of the Eye, and the Noſe, and form'd from a thick glutinous a 
Houm«ur, almoſt like that contain'd in that Species of Cancers ti 
calld Wolves. which augments and ripens by flow degrees, * 
Cf exter- and with an eaſy and light Pain. To cure it, ſuppoſing gene. 
nal keme- ral Reinedies to have been firſt made uſe of, we apply to the Pr 
aeg. Tumdur, at i; Beginning, Deſiccatives and Aſtringents, to ſup- Þ 
preſs, conſume aud dry up the Humour gather'd in thar part. 1 
OF the Ope- It :the Tumour continues, and by its ſypervening Redneſs ard ta 
ration, Irflimmaticn convinces us that it tends to Suppuration, we are a 
to oren it With the Lancet D, and if we believe that the Mat- ol 
ter is inchs t in a Cyſtis or Veſicule, we are to ſeprrate it, ef | 
coriume it with Trochtshs de Minzo, or precijifated M-rcury, * 
in oder to cleanſe and cicatriſe the Wound: We are 10 take a 
notice, that as ſoon as this Tumour is open, it exchanges 18 th 
Nome of Anchylops for that of Zgilops, which expreſſes the lu. 
1:p:-[1t10n Which J am going to treat on, and the Operation 8 
winch 1 ſhall immediately lay before you. | 4 
Of the Tie thid is th: Ægilops, which Term is deriv'd from Au, 1 
4,1: ps, a Goat, aud Ops an Be; trom the Eyes of that Animal being a 
1 very ſubj ict to this Diſtemper, which is what we call 2 L. 1 
Wi chrymal Fitula, which is a ſmall callous and deep Ulcer in th! * 
py g ct Corner of the Eye, at the place of the fituation of the L4- $ 
it cr mal Giardule, which is nothing but a fat fleſhy Purſe, intes wy 
| ſpc1s'd with ſeveral almoſt imperceptible Glandules, Tlis „ P 
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cer always begins with a ſmall Abſceſs in that place, where 
the Matter which putrifies ſoon taints the Bone, by reaſ'1n there 
ic but a ſmall ſpace betwixt it and the Skin, and being more 
ſpungy than other Bones, it rots ſooner, If at firſt, when an 
abſceſs appears at the Corner of the Eve, the Patients wou'd 
ſuffer it to be pierc'd, the Fiſtula might be avoided ; but tor tear 
of a Scar remaining in the Face after cicatrifing, he dcters it 
till it breaks it ſeif; the two very melancholy Conf quences of 
which are, that the Continuance of the Matter there, prves time 
to pu rify the Bone; and the other, thit it makes fch a ſmall 
Orifice in the Skin, that we cannot convey the Me icaments ne- 
ceſſary to cleanſe it to the bottom of the Ulcer, to that conti 
nually exudating without Inter miſſion, the Filtula is fed, till 
the Operation cures it. 

Ot theſe Fiſtula's fume are open within, and the other with- 
out : The fiſt proceed from a ſluggiſh Humour on which the 
outſide forms but a ſrnall Tum ur no bipger than a Pea. which 
being preſled by the Finger, caſts into the Eye, I would ſay be- 
twixt Eye-lids, a ſerous and ſometimes viſcous and white Sa— 
nies. The other are produc'd from an active and hor Matter, 
which in corrupting grows ſharp, eats the Bone which is thin 
and porous, and at the ſame time ſufficiently makes its way 
out to run continually till we dry up its Source. When they 
are old, they waſte and leſſen the Eye; the Caries commonly 
corrodes arid penetrates as tar as the Bones of the Noſe, Which 
renders the Breath ſtrong and ſtinking, and the Cure very dit- 
ficult: But when the Fiſtula is recent, and its Orifice diſtant 
from the Ball of the Eye, it affords hope of Succets ia its Cure, 
either by Remedics or Operation. 

la both ways of curing theſe Lachrymal Fiſtul.'s, we are to 
prepare the Boairs by a regular way of Living, B.ecdings, Pur- 
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Differences 
of theſe Fife 
tula's, 


Of the 


Cure. 


gings, Cuppings and Velicatories, It we would make uſe of 


the gent'elt way, which is that of Medicamenis, we are to 
take different Methods with that which is only open wi hin- 
lice, from thoſe to be obterv'd with that which 15 open with- 
Out. 

When there is but a ſmall Eminence without, and preſſing it 
we find that the Matter which forms it runs into the Eye, we 
have reaſon to believe that Matter to be kind and penile, and 
that is not acrimon:ous enough to force the Skin, and make 
it felt an Iſſue out that way; and when it cannot Pierce the 
Skin, we have alſo reaſon to believe, that it has not been able 
to eat into the Perioſleum, and that the Bone is not uncover'd, 
it being probable that this Matter may hive g tker'd in 1 
little Pur ſe betwixt the Skin and the Pericraninm, without c- 
calioning any Indiſpotition a'tended with very pernicious Con- 
I*quences, In this Cate, al that is nec:ſliry to the Cure, is 
tor the Chir»rgeon to hinder the gathering of the Matter in 
that Vacuity, which has been ſucceſsfully done by mple Com- 
preſſion, by which 1 have cured ſeveral, especial? Chi.drcn, 
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I lay a little Plaiſter of burnt Cerus on the Tumour, and Over 
thar a ſmall Triangaiar Bolfter of the thickneſs of half ay inch, 


to fill up the Corner of the Eye, an over that another of the Ply 
ſame ſhape and thickneſe, but ſome what larger, having dipt 
them both in a deficcarive Water, then | cover all with a ner. Cu 
row circular Band, which tightening the Bolſters on the lutle Chr 
Bay prevents the Humour gathering any more, and plues in tte ihe 
Vacuity, provided this Cœurſe be continued for ſome Month:, _ 
It the Fiſtula is open on the ovtiide, and we intend to zt. * 
tempt its Cure by Mede ments, we are to begin with vile. — 
ing it to the bottom with Gentian Root, or prepar'd Spynpe 
atrer which the g hirurgeon chanſes it with the Daguentum to. 
flolorum, Ligue tum A gyptiactm, or pulverisd Mercury. If = 
the Bone he rotred, we are to touch it with ſome Dregs of ke 
Oil ot Sulphur, or Oil of Vitriol, foak'd into a very little bit 8 
ot Cotton, which being laid on the Bone, will put a {top to Bo 
ite corrupting, but withal taking care to put the Patient to but 
How the little Pain with theſe Ingredients, for tear of drawing on a — 
neighbour- Fluxion ; to all the circumj cent parts we are to apply ſeveral * 
mg parts 10 Bolſters moiſten'd in refreſhing Waters, after which the Ulcer 10 
be treated. will clean ſe, dry, a. d cicatriſe, purſuant to the common Methods, 2 
Al] Practitioners agree the moſt certain and expeditious Cute 10 
of the Lachrymal Fiſtula to be the actual Cautery, with which ty 
th y touch the Bone, in order to exfoliate it; but this Oper th 
tion being an extreme nice one, and in order to its being well to 
perfor md, requiring a Nexterity and Addreſs acquir'd by adeep th 
Reflexion and long Practice, we ſhall now, as we have already _ 
done in other Cafes, exam ine with Attention what is tobe pro- be 
vided and perform'd betore the cauteriſing of the Bone, what ob- to 
ſerv'd in doing it, and the neceſſuy Conduct afterwards, , 
Before we bring the Fire to the Bone, we examine firſt whe- f 
ther there is any external Oriſice, or whether, if there be, lit no 
large enough. If there be none, we are to make one; and in * 
Preparati- caſ it be too li tle, it muſt be enlarged ; to which end, jome 0 
ons and pre- Authors, with THevenn, will have us apply a potential Caute- K 
eautions in 1) bet wixt the Eye aid the Noſe, as far from the Eye as poſit F 
cauteriſing. Ven taking care that we don't cut the Ligament ot the great U 
Cauthus, or Corner ct the Eye, (which will occaſion {quinting, p 
or make the Patient Hear-ey'd ;) and that in making a {mall b 


carihcation en the Scat, we dilate the Fiſtula to the Bottom, 
that it may be fitted to admit the actual Cautery, But other 


open this Fittua with the straight Incifion-knite E, making 1 
ima)! Orifice in the torm of a Creſcent, in order to keep cent 
ot the JuiRure of the two Fye-li.'s, and to carry the Inc1/i00 
to the uncover'd bare Bone, to which they apply the {mii 
Slop- 
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dtopples or dry Lint F F, to abſorb the Blood and Humiditizee, 
afrerwards lay ing on the reſt of the Apparatus, in order to ap- 

1y the hot Iron the next Day. 

rde Hour being come, and all Things in Reading for 

Ciuteriſing, the patient muſt be feared in an eaſy Flb we- 

Chair, provided with a fide laing Place for his Ho , aud 

then we are to take off the Apparatus, in ord-r to fcarch it 

with the probe G. whether the Bone be perfectlù uncovered ; 

then with a Bolſter H, and a Band I, we cover the offer ye, 

tat the Patient may not have an Apprehenſion of rhe Fire: 

Then we lay on the Eye next rhe Fiſtula the Bolt er K, wetted 

in refrig-rating Waters, which reaches over the Temple, be- 
ing pierc'd ai the Place where the Fiſtula is, This B er is to 

be urge, to prevent hurt ing the Operator. and wetted to ke p 

the Fire from the neighbouring Parts. The Probe G, high 

we again thruſt into the Wound, ſerves to guide to the 

Bone a ſmall Iaſundibulum, or Funnel I., with a Han de MI, by 

which *ris held in the Left Hand. We withdriw rhe Probe 

after hoving fixed the Funn- l. into the Hole of which we ,t 

a falſe Tent of Lint N, to dry up the Iirtie Quantiry of !ot- 

ſtare which may have ſoak'd into the Bottom of the Wound, 

and the Bone then dry, with the Right Hand we ruft the 

actual Cautery, or Cauteriſing tron O, red hot into the Cavi- 
ty of the Funnel to the Bune, I-1ning lightly on it: It we 
think the firſt did not make n ſuſſicient Impreſſion on the Bone, 
to diſſipate all the Humidicies which have pen-trar. d it, we 
then ap ly a ſccond Cautery F; for winch Reaſon we are al- 
ways to lay two in the Chafing-diſhj Q., full of Fire to be 
heared, We then draw out the Funnel, whoſe Uſe is not oy 
to conduct the actual Cauteries, but to ſpare the Patient the 
ainful feeling of a burning Fire. 

The Ciuteriſing being performed, we ſtuff up the Wound rg of 
with ſmall Buttons, or Sropples of Liat, above which we ly a e. 
{mall Plaſter of Ceruſe R, ot a Shape adapted to the Part, co- 


a trianoular Bolſter, with the ufuzl and for the Lachcymil 

Filtula T. In the future Dreſſing, we are to tak care that 

the Fleſh does not grow a in too faſt, and cover the hong a- 

gun before 'tis extoli«t:d 3 by reaſon that growing ov'r dne 

burnt Part, it injures the foun Place, and when they juin to- 

gether, they are to be ſeparate by Exfoliation, we ate then 

to conſume this Fleſh with the above-mentioned Powders aud 

Ointments, When we believe this Seosration of the Bono to 

be made, which does not always fentibly appear, but winch 

we may fecurely enough conjecture by a good Þlefh co ning o- 

ver, and ſticking fait to the gone, we then ſuffer the Wound 

to heal, and bring it to cicatiule, Of two les 

| ſhall, Gentlemen, conciude this D monſtration with two 144;p3t ut, 

Operations which tall under our Subject, and tcho' inconſide - bet froqrient 

X 4 bie, Operations. 
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ble, they not .equiring the utmoſt Induſtry of the Chirurgeon; 
are yet very advantageous ; the one is the preventing Children; 
ſquinting, and the other the fixing in a Glaſs Eye in the Place 
of a natural one which is Joſt, : | 
Children ſquint either naturally when they bring this vice 
into the World with them, or accidentally by lying in a falt 
Light, which glances in upon them at the Side, inſtead gf 
- which the Cradle ſhould always be placed with the Feet tg. 
| wards the Window in the Day time, and oppoſite to the Can. 
1 dle at Night; for they are ſure always to turn their Eyes to- 
1 wards the Light, ſo that by an ill Situation of their Bed, the 
i8 Muſcles contract the ill Habit of drawing the Body of the ye 
iy unequally. When we perceive this Defect in Children, we ate 
10 to provide againſt it by making uſe of the Spectacles V, which 
| | direct their Eyes, and accuſto:n them to look directly on each 
8 Object, by keeping them in a parallel Situation to them, Theſe 
41 SpeRacles are of Ebony, and excavated in the Middle of the 
Sice, which is placed againſt the Eyes, and pierced with a little 
Hole, where ſometimes a ſmall Glaſs is fix'd, which preſerves 
theſe Organs which are to be provided with theſe SpeRacles 
both Night and Day for ſome Years, if we would ſecurely (et 
right a Sight which has long ſtray'd. \ 
Though the Making and Application of Glaſs-Eyes ſeem ut 
preſent to be the Buſineſs of Oculiſts, yet *cis a Chirurgici 
Operation, comprehended in the fourth Species of that Art 
ds 6 Profihe{is which adds to Nature what it is deficient in, 
When a Perſon has loſt an Eye, by any Accident whatſoever, 
we Cauſe to be made of Cryſtal thoſe two X and V. of the 
ſame Figure with the remaining Eye, and alſo a little larger, 
they being to be ſix d betwixt the Eye-lid to hold them. They 
are to be painted of the ſame Colour with the natural one, aud 
bak'd in a Furnace, as is the painted Glaſs in Church- Windows, 
When the Artifical Eye is well fixed, it looks like the other, 
except that it cannot move it ſelf, unleſs only when the Body 
of the blind Eye is not very much waſted and ſhrunk; for then 
we diſceru ſome Motion which depends on that of the Ball of 
the Eye on which 'tis placed. Thoſe who make uſe of thele 
Eyes are obliged to have ſeveral in reſerve, becauſe they may tall 
or break, By means of theſe Artificial Eyes we correct a 
ſhocking Detormity ſo well, that as they are now made, we 
muit look very nicely before we diſcover Art to haye te- 
pair 'i that natural Deficicncy, | 
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The End of the Sixth Demonſtration. 
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The Seventh 


DEMONSTRATION 


OF 


Chirurgical Operations. : 


— — — 


Of thoſe which are practiſed on the 
, FA CE. 


Of the POLYPUS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Hough 'tis true, the whole Chirurgical Art Of the Eu 
PPE&4 has no other End than to preſerve or re- of Chirar- 
1 by eſtabliſh Man in the juſt Proportien of all gery. 

| the Parts of his Body; yet 'tis with regard 

Bl, e & to this Part principally that tis obliged to 
JE =] redouble its Application, and engage all its 
WAS, > S 


E Addreſs, to preſerve in the Face that Pei fec- 
tion which it received from the Author ot 
Nature, This Part, though the Image of God, is not leis at- 
tacked by Diſeaſes than the reſt of the Body; whence it is that 
it furniſhes out as numerous a Train of Occaſions of exerciſing 
our [Induſtry : And the Operations which regard the Face re- 
quiring a greater Nicety than thoſe pertormed on other Parts, 
| ſhall now proceed to demonſtrate them to you with all poſ- 
idle Exactneſs, and they will make up the whole of our Pre- 
leut Entertainment, | 

The 


The Seventh Demonſtration 


The Operations performed on the Face »re ſo numerous and 
various, that it is impoſſible to compaſs them all in one Day; 
and tho' we Yeſterday explained hoth thoſe of the Eyes and 
Head, you will find the Remainder will ſuſti-e to fill this Day's 


Demonſtration. I ſha'l begin with rhoie „f the Noſe, 


The Etymologiſis det ive Poljpus from the two Greek Words 


Poly, many, and Pous, a Foot; by rcaſon that the i}-ſh which 


Its Original, 


Difficulty 
ef its Cure. 


The pitui- 
tous Men- 
brane diſ- 
poſed to pro- 
duce it. 


forms this Malay is like the Sea. fiſh cad a Polypus, having 
many Roots which reſemble the Ferr + that Fiſh; whence the 
Latins have given it the Name o Multrpedes, 

Tis a fleſhy, furg2us. ard ſupertlu.us Excreſcence, which 
forms it ſelf, and grows in the Middle of the Noſtrils, and in- 
commodes the Retpiation, The Poly pus commorely fixes on 
the Ethmoides, 1 Os Cribroſum and trequently the beny or 
griſtly Parts of t e Noſe, whic': being (p.ngv are more apt ta 
produce it than the proper Bone of that Organ ard the Eth. 
moides, which are of n har. er Su! ft nce, 

The Polypus frequently fur cee''s the Ozana, and thoſe Ul. 
cers of the Noſe which are cauſ d by the Flux of Acrimonious 
and *Melanchclic Humours, which having corroded the Mem- 
brane with which hae off-ous Par's abovementioned are ca- 
vered, make room tor tha! Fliſh to en enger and grow daily; 
and that the more ezfily, becauir i impoſlible to regch them 
with any Medicaments, which otherwiſe might — them 
at the Beginning. The exceflive Humidity which falls on that 
Part, in Conjurction with a crude and pit uitous Blood, help 
to feed it: This Blood not being qualified to produce ſound 
Fleſh, and be transformed into the Subſlance of the Parte, fils 
the Pores of the griſtly Parts ot the Noſe, where meeting 
with ſome Ends ot the Fibres of the mucous Membrane out 
of their Conte xture, it animates it, and forms it into a Poly- 
pus, which it foments and ſtimulates to that Degree, that this 
Excreſcence not only filis the Noſtrils, but ſhews it ſelt in be 
Mouth behind the Epiglottis, and fomerimes extends fo far, as 
to deſcend into the Ajpera-arteria, when it endangers the vut- 
focation of the Patient whilſt afl-ep, it due Care be not t. 
ken, 

Some Pol;ti fo fill the Noſtrils, that the Noſe becomes hard 
and ſchirrhous; when the Patient breathes only at his Mouth, 
and that with much Pain, and a Noiſe as though he ſnorca. 
When both Noſtrils are thus wholly ſtop ed, this Diſeaſe is a. 
melt incurable; becauſe this Obſtruction, which hinders tlic 
Paſſage of the Air ſo neceſſary to Life, is lodge! very dety, 
and ſprouts out into numerous Branches, Tis {aid that II ries 
are very ſubject to this Diſtemper, which renders them broken. 
winded. 

[f we caſt our Eyes on the Structure of the interior Mem- 
brane of the Noſe, we ſhall find it to have a large Shore in the 
Generation of the Poh pus, it being very capable of affording; 4 
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of Chirurgical Operations, 


Foundation and Matter to theie Excreſcencies, being ick. ſpun- 
gy, porous, and imbued with a viſcou Humour, which it ſe— 
parates from the Blovd by the rural Texture of its Fibres, 
and the Configuration ot its Ports, which very much contribute 
to the Formation of this tung'us aud ſupe fluous Fleſh, 

To come at a cler Id.1 of ws Generation, we nerd ouly con- 
ſider that the Blood may chi with v ſcous Pants, by the 
uſe of certain indigeſted Anne ts, or by the Deficiency of the 
natural Fermentations ani Fa ions; ſo tha theſe cl ging 
Particles not heavy able ro love the oiher Pri cinlee of that 
Humour, quit them; »bove other laces. in thoſe of the Ca- 
vities of the Noſe, where there are very few tens to zcce- 
lerate their Courle : The muches Humours then 4ccumulate 
ing in the Membrane, wiich covers the in erior Part of the No- 
ſtrils, [wells it, dilating its Veſl-1s and Glands as mich at its 
Fibres are (ſtimulated, to extend themiclves y rhe Irrvarion of 
this Matter which ferments aud ſhirpens Ly ite Con 1n14.ce there, 

We oblerve five forts of Folypr. 
gou* and ſoft Membrane, reſetubles a relax Uuuly ; it faſtens 
on the Cartil ige, in the middle of the Noſe, 220 fills it with 
a tenacious and pituitcus Humour. The fecond is a whitiſh 
round Eminence, which is ſeft when we touch it ; it proceeds 
from flegmatic Blood, and grows inferi'ly till it occupies the 
whole Cavity ot one Noſtril, and ſometimes thoſe of both, 
The third is a harder Fleſh, whoſe Colour is brown, a little pain- 
ful, engendred by a groſs melacholic Bioud ; waich tor want 
of be ing diluted by the Lympha, is almoſt {corch's, The fourth 
is a hard Tumour, like dried ſmok'd FI: ſh ; and when rouch'd, 
ſounds as though we ſtruck on a ſolid Body; it is inſentible, 
and may be rank'd among the confir m'd Schirrhr, The fitth 
contiſts of one or {:veral Carcinomatous Tu mouts fixed to the 
Cartilage of the Nole, and produc'd from a melancholic and 
adult Blood ; they are painful, and in nature like a Canker, Ot 
all theſe Species, ſome are withuut Ulceration, though they e- 
mit a ſanious ard viſcous Moiſture; and the other ulcerated, 
and inceſſantly ſend our a fœtid and horrible ſtinking Sanies. 

The Polypus is knuywn at ſight, and by its Symptoms, To 


diſcover it by the Eye, we need only place the Patient's Head 


in a clear Light, and lean it back wards ; when we ſhall diſcern 
a 1 umour, which filling the Noſtril, alcends and deſcends 2c- 
corving to the Motions of Retp tation; and if it prove d ffi- 
cult et. diſcern it this way, with the Speculum Naſi E we are 
to dine the Neſtril, fo as to fee to the Bottom ot it. Toe 
Symptoms which attend and maniteſtly diſcover it, are the 
er: 1g17p of the Noſe by the Tomour which it contains, the 
Ditticulty of Breathing reſulting trom the Interruption of ihe 

| Paſſage 
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The tet h-ing like a fun- It Various 


Species. 


Flow to 
hom the 
Polypus. 
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Paſſage of the Air, whence the Patient ref; res as though he ſno- 
red, and alwavs ſleeps with his Mouth open. 

Prognoflic, The Judgment which a Chirurgeon ought to mike, depends 
on the Nature of the Polypus: Choſe which arc (are nomatous 
or Cancrous, are incurable : Theſe he will ki be the hd. 
neſs, livid or Lead-colour, fœ id Smell of the Excreſcence its 
Adherence to the O ſſeous Blades, and the Pain it occaſinns, 
This ſort of Polypus is not to be touch'd ; hut thoſe which re 
indolent, ſoft, flaccid, white or reddiſh, maybe cured ; an tis 
in caſe of this lat ſort that we are allowed to a; ply the Ohcra— 
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operating. gature: Fourthly, By Inciſion: and Fitthly, By Ev4.fion | 

ſhall ſhewy you the Methods which they lay beti© us and leave 
you to determine which is the beſt, x 

Theſe Writers will have us mike uſe of On ves, in cife 
of the Polypus being but ſmall, not tar in the Noſe. and ove 
which ſuccceds ſome Ulcers of th t Organ : To his end they 
recommend Chalcantum, Lime, Orpi ment, or Spirit of Vii", 
to conſume it by flow D prees. | 

Cauteriſing with the a&tuz] and potential Cautery were anci- 
ently practiſed, when the Poli pus was advanced tan 1010 1 g 
lize, and had a large Baſis. The Ancients then dila ed th. No- 
ſtril with the Speculum Naſi, in order then to i trodud a 
Tube which they plac'd on the Tumour, and thru, h its Ca- 
vity convey'd a Fire-Button, which burning that Fl ſh, criip'd 
it as broiling does a Sauſage; The Scar made by the Fire be— 
ing tallen off, they again began the ſame Af piication, continu- 
ing on this Practice, till the whole Tumour was con ſu med. 

The Ancients preſcribe the Ligature to lit le hard Tumours 
with ſmall Roots, and affirm that it proves ſucceſsful when prac- 
tiſed in the following Manner: We are to thread the great 
curve, leaden, or Brals-wire Needle C, with the coarie wax'd 
Thread B, in the middle of which we are to make a (lip-knor, 
which we are to fix at the end of the Crows Bill Pincers A, as 
though the Ligature was defign'd for the Extremity of one «| 
the Veiltls ; we are then to graſp the Tumour with the Crow's 
Bill, then ſlip down to its Root the mention'd Knot, Which 
we are to craw tight, after having paſs'd the Needle through the 
Noſe, and drawn it out at the Palate ; for this Needle bringing 
with it one of the ends of the Thread, we are to raw that 
whilſt we hold the other in our Hand, which remains without 
the Noſe ; and ſo in drawing the Thread tighter, the Polypr, 
is at laſt ſeparated, and falls off from the Part, This Inveunon 
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Thoſe who operate by Incifion pretend to have hit on 2 


317 
Inci/ion ſub- 


better Method, which indeed has been practiſed for ſeveral ject to great 
ages, and approv'd by Guido, and other Maſters of cur Art: Inconveni- 


To this purpoſe they have invented an Inſtrument D. which 
they call a Poly icon Spation. from Polypſus a Polypus, and Spation 
a Spatula, from iis Reſemblance to that Inſtrument. 'Tis made, 
purpoſely tor this Operation, it has an Edge on one Side only; 
they introduce it into the Noſe as far as they can, and ſliding 
its Edge betwixt the Partition of that Organ and the Polypus, 
they ſeparate the latter, carefully avoiding the cutting of the 
Cartilage at all, which indeed they can ſcarce help, the Cavity 
of the Noſe being tortuous, When by this Means they believe 
they have not cut off all the Polypus, they flir the Wing of the 
Noitril to the Bone of the Noſe, and then endeavour to cut off 
the Remainder of this Excreſcence at its Roots : The Opera- 
tion being performed, with two or three Stitches of the Needle 
they ſew up the Part of the Noſtril which they ſlit. Some of 


encies. 


Methed 


theſe famous Practitioners made uſe of a Pack-thread, in which practiſed by 
they make Knots about an inch diſtant from each other ; and ſome. 


having run it through the Noſtril, take one end of it out at the 
Palate, arid drawing the Pack- thread ſometimes by one end, and 
ſometimes hy the other, hope, by means of theſe Knots, to diſ- 
engage the reſt of the Polyprs, 

The fifth way is by Ewulſion ; the Glory of being the Inven- 
tor cf which, Fabricius pretends to, and we muſt own our Ob- 
ligation to him, ſince it aj pears to be the beſt of them all. We 
are to ſeat the Patient in 2 Chair a little leaning backward, and 
having turned his Face to the Light, with the Speculum Naſt E, 
we may dilate the Noſtril, to make Room to introduce the 
Duck's Kill Pircers F, with the ends of which we pinch the 
Polypus as deep and as near the Baſe as we can, then giving it 
one or two turns, and drawing it gently, we pull it cut toge- 
ther with its Roots ; after which we ſuffer the Noſe to bleed 
a little. to diſcharge. and empty the Part. When the Palate is 
advanced as far as behind the Uvula, this Production uſually fol- 
lows the Branch we find in the Noſe, becauſe both are in one 
continued Piece. But if that which ſhews it ſelt behind the Uzu- 
la proves long and thick, tis much better to pull the Polyprs 
out at the Mouth, than at the Noſe ; this is eaſily done with 
the curve Forceps G, which we may thruſt into the Naſal Cletrs, 
which are longer than the Cavities of the Nole, taking care 
that we don't pinch the Uvnla, which is befure the Polypus. 

Purſuant to the Deſcription which I have given you ot this 
Indiſpoſition, you muſt remember that it h2s ſeveral Feet or 
Roots by which 'tis fed; but by the four firſt Methods which 
I explain to you, we take away only the Body of the Tu- 


mour, the Roots always remaining belnnd, wheretore we are 
not 
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The Seventh Demonſtration 


not to be ſ:rpris'd if it hots our again, the Caſe being the 
ſame as with Trees and Planis, which ncver fail to grow our 
when they are only broken or cut even with the Ground; but 
never ſhoor again when pluck? up by the Roors, Having thus 
eradicated the Polypus. we ought rraſonahly to conclude that *rwill 
never grow again; and Fabririns aſſuree us, that it never rerur- 
ned in thoſe on whom he perform this Operation: But yet 
I am willing to own tha: this Pratiriner did not frequently 
perform this Operation, or elſe was nor facce(sful] than others, 
fince we find ſome of them re: urn atrer this Extirpoation, which 
does not yet hinder us from agreeing th:t this Method, being 
leaſt ſobject to Relapſe, ought to be preterr'd to all others, 

If after the Evulſion of the Polyprrs, the Patient yet feels ſome- 
thing in his Noſe which diſturbs him, and when looking into it 
we find ſome ſmall bit ſticking to the Bottom of the Noſe, 
with the Tweezers or Ping ers, ſhap'd like Sciſſars H, which 
cut only at the End, ve take aw: y the reit as fir as we can, by 
reaſon *twill otherwiſe ſerve as a Rudiment to produce others, 
After the Ope ation we are to make the Patient reſpire and draw 


throueh the Noſe warm Wine, which will throughly waſh a 


the Cavities fil'd with the humid Sanies whic: the Polypus de- 
tain'd there; for otherwiſe it would nat be neceſſary to draw 
the Wine thus, and make it fall into the Throat, to ſecure us 
that the Paſſige is open, for the Patients will perceive that by 
the ſhut ard certain proof of their own feeling. and may judge 
of the free egreſs and regreſs of the Air, by the facility with 
which they can breathe with their Mcuths ſhut, which they 
cculd not before do, Ot all the Chirurgical Operations the 
Advantage of this is the ſooneſt felt, and the Patient reaps the 
greateſt Pleaſure, for the very Moment thet he is delivered 
from ſuch an inſupportable Inconvenience, all his vital FunRi- 
ons, which before were ſuſpended and diſtorb'd, re. aſſume their 
ordinary Courſe, and purſue it wit hout being retarded by auy 
Obſtacle. 

If the Flux of Blood be but moderate, we are to let it iſſue 
out to caſe the Part: But in caſe of 2 Hemorrhage, we arc to 
ſtop it, by injecting into the Noſe, with the Syringe I, ſome 
aſtringent Liquid, or by filing the Noſtril with a Linten Tent 
P, which m: it be long e ouch, and wetred in ſome ſtyptic 
Water, We are to dreſs che Part with corrofive Unguents ; 
for we are to endeayour the Conſumption of al! the Roots, 
which cannot be done without ſtrong Mundicatives, to which 
are to be added Cauſtic Powdgers ftrnger or weaker as occaſion 
requires. I have ſeen a Patient dreſs'd with a Powder which 
came from Monrpelicr, which *twas pretended infallibly pre- 
vented the Regentrat ion of this Fleſh: But yet ſix Months after 
it came pain, as it has done twice before, though eradicated 
by one of the molt expert Chirurgeons of Paris We make uſe 


of 
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of the ſraall Pipe O, which we fil with corrofive Powders, to 
pol: which it has 2 Bottom a little large. Theſe: Pawd-rs are 
to be as fine as Spaniſh onuff, that by Reſpiration they may be 
drawn upwards, and diſperſe themiclves al over the interior 
Part of the Noſe. At the End of the Cure we ſyringe the Part 
with vulnerary and deſiccative Waters, to dry up the Moiſture 
which is but too abundant in thoſe Places. Laſtly, we do 
our befl to procure a conſtant ard laſting Healch to the Pa- 
tient, 

The ?olypus is one of thoſe Diſeaſes which requires our Pre- 
caution with regard to the univerſal Regimen of Life: *Tis not 
ſufficient to have prepared the Patient before the Operation by 
repeated Phlebotomy, Purgations, and proper Diet; nor even 
to have perfectly well performed this Operation, to have, du- 
ring the Cure, contained the Patient within due Bounds, and 
to have thoroughly cur'd him; but farther, after the Cure, he 
is to be treated in the ſeme manner, as though we were certain 
that another Polypus would come; to which end we are to make 
an Iſſue in his Arm or at the Hind-part of his Head; we ere to 
purge him frequently, and to make uſe of fſudorific Ptiſans, 
compos'd of Equine, Sarſaparilia, and Guajacum, directing the 
whole by the Advice of a prudent Phyncian, 

There comes into the Noſe a ſordid Ulcer which we call Of the 0ze- 
an Ozæna, a Word derived trom the Greek Verb Ozein, which „n — 
is to ſmell ill. Tis impoſſible to talk near with thoſe who form'd for 
bave this ſtinking Ulcer, without being ſtruck with a very 2% 0, 402. 
diſagreeable Scent, whence they are inſupportable in Com- $5 
pany 3 and this Indiſpoſition is held a ſufficient Reaſon for a 
Divorce. 

This Diſeaſe derives its Original from the acrimonious and Cauſes of it, 
corroſive Humours which, falling on that Part, ulcerate and * 
corrode it, Thoſe who have had a Con ution on the Noſe are 
very ſubj · ct to it, by reaſon that the Ridge of their Noſe being 
beaten in, inſtead of rifing outwards. o caſions a ſtraitning 
of the Paſſage, which hinders the Courſe of the excrementitious 
Humours, which ought to paſs out through the Noſe: When 
theſe Humours have a great Share of Acrimony, they ulcerate 
the Place which ſtops them; end when bur a little, they ſoak 
into the Membranes, which thereby become thick, and by that 

means more and more ſtraitens the mention'd Paſſage 3 ſo 
that theſe Patients not being able to fetch their Breath through 
their Noſe without Pain, are continually ſnuffing up their Noſes 
as though they were reſorbing their Snor. 

To cure theſe Ulcers we are obliged to aſſiſt Nature, for 7; Cure. 
they will not cure of themſelves: Over the'e Ulcers grow 
Cruſts, which fall from time to ime, and are kept up as well 
by the vicious Formation of the Part, as by be Mucohities 
which muſt inceſſantly paſs through theſe Drains, We ſhould 
caretully examine whether theſe Evils are not tomented by — 
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pocky Cauſe, by reaſon that in that caſe we are to have Re: 
courſe to the grand Remedy: But if we have no reaſon to ſuf. 
pe any ſuch Virus, we are then at the ſame time ro make uſe 
of the general and particular Remedies, which are to be De. 
ſiccatives, in order to abſorb thoſe Humidities whence the Di. 
temper proceeds; the Uſe of the ſudorifie Ptiſan, of the Pow. 
ders of Millepedes, and M-rcury is ſovereign ; and we apply to 
the Ulcer ſuch Remedies as may cleanſe, dry, and incarnate 
it: We cauſe the Patient, by the Aſſiſtance of the ſmall Pipe O, 
to draw or ſnuff up the Powders of Savine, Pompranate Shell, 
Iris Roots, burnt Allum and Vitriol; and laſtly, we put in 
practice the ſ all Operation ſo much recommended by the An- 
cients, which | ſhall now ſhew you. 

We take a Steel or Silver Pipe, provided with a Handle, that 
it may be held more ſteady, and of a Size proportion'd to the 
Noftril, and long enough to reach the Ulcer, and beyond it; "tis 
not pierc'd at the End which enters the Noſe, but has a ſmall 
Platine at its Entrance, tis here mark'd with the Letter K. We 
introduce this ſmall Pipe into the Noſe, holding it with our 
Left-hand, and then in the Right take a ſmall actual Cautery 
L, whoſe End is ſhaped like an Olive Stone, we thruſt it into 
the Pipe, where we gave it as long as is neceſſary to render 
the Tube ſo hot, that the Patient can no longer bear it: Then 
we withdraw the Cautery, and a little after introduce ano- 
ther M, to continue the heating of the Pipe, and conſequently 
the Ulcer, which Authors pretend to dry up this way, by con- 
ſuming the Humidities which it had ſoak'd in; for which rea- 
ſon we have two Cauteries, that we may heat one whilſt we 
uſe the other: We are to begin the ſame again the next Day, 
and renew it daily during a confiderable time, which it be- 
longs to the Chirurgeon. to determine, according as the Obſti- 
nacy of the Diſeaſe obliges him to continue the Uſe of this 
Remedy. 

The Noſe is liable to all forts of Wounds ; but thoſe which 
require the moſt expeditious Operation, are ſuch as when by a 
Cut on the Ridge of the Noſe it is almoſt ſeparated from the 
Face, and falls on the Mouth, it muſt then immediately be re- 
rurn'd to its Place, and we are to give it a Stitch with a Needle 
at the upper Part, and in its Middle, This Stitch is to be per- 
form'd with the crooked Needle N, threaded with a wax'd 
Thread, we begin to ſew from without inwards at the lower 
Part of the Wound, and tye the two Ends of the Thread on a 
ſmall Boiſter at the upper Part of the Noſe. I think it need- 
leſs ro make two Stitches more, one on each of the Wings of 
the Note, for the Naſal Bandage will ſupply their Place, and 
beſides we are to make as few Stitches on the Face, as Neceſſity 
will excuſe us, to avoid the Deformity of the Scars which they 
leave behind, We lay on the Wound the Pledyet Q, charged 
with Ballam of Peru, or that of Arcaus, then the Plaiſter *r 
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and Bolſter 8 above ir, then the Band F, which has four Eis 
which we faſten to the Cap, and with vehich we make the 
Naſal Bandage: We ore to obſcive, tht the PI iger. Polftcr 
and Band arc to be pire'd, in order to leave 2 p ſlage for the 
egreſs and regreſs of the Air. This Bandage Nould be appiy'd 
with DexreriTty, taking CIrC1Of to Ggw oeat tf © end; more 
than the o her, Jeſt we thereby ſet the Note awry, which is 
not to be remedied when *tis once cicatriſed in 2 wrong Si va» 
tion. | 
The Wife of a Notary at Paris being jealous of a Butchei's Inflence ts 
Wife in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, Which ſhe ſuſpected to in- thi Purpoſe 
trigue with ber Hushand, went one Morning to the Shambles, Aon 
where finding her at her Stall, after {everal Reproaches wiich 
her Suſpicion ſugg fed. ſhe rock ove of rhe Burcher's Knives, 
and gave her a Cut on the Noſe, which took it very near quite 
off, it hanging down holding only by one of the Wings, and 
a little by the Columna Naſi, the d her wing bei: g wholly cur 
off; t was inflantly few'd on; it took hold 2040, aid the hace Conſequence 
is but very little d:sfigur'd ; 1 relite this Inſtance, in order to to be draw 
embolden the Chirurgeon to do the fume on the like Qccafion. from &. 
The Judges invented a new Puniſhment for the Not ry's 
Wite ; they condemned her to hive a Flower-de-lis marked on 
her Fore-head with a burning hot Iron; but the Sentence was 
not executed, becauſe the Ku thinking the Sentence ton cruel, 
pardon'd her: The Parliament of Paris belev'd it {cit ro ve 
authoriſed by that of Tholouſe, which hid condemned to Do tit a 
Waiting-woman, for having helped her Miſtrels to cut oil the 
Noſe ot a Painter's Wite, excited theteto by a Jcalouſy which 
the Miſtieſs had conceived ot that Woman ; but the Lily, no 
was a Counſellor's Wite, was faves, 
We are not to think that tis poſſible to make a Noſe whic! 
is wholly cut off to take egain. But vet we are told, chat 
lome Thieves having in the Night att: Kd forme Paſſengers, one 
of thoſe Rogues receiv'd a cut on the Note, which took it quite 
off, and that going to be drets's, the Chirurgcon 256d tor his 
Note, in order to ſew it on ii be had it; that bis Comrades 
immediately run and cut eff the Nee of a Man which they 
unluckily me: with in the Way, and bringing it to the Chir ur— 
geon, he pertorn;'d the Suture, by mats of wich that pat 
was grafted on, and prew t+» thac. par of the Fovbber's Note 
which was left, as a Grit wald have donc to a tice, is aifo 
ſtoried ot a Chirurgcon, that he mace an luciſten in the umi 
of a Man who had juſt ha his Note cut off, thet he clapp'd 
the bloody part of tue Note into the lacimon and by a ban 
Cape kept it fowert.me in tint ture; and that the Noe be- 
ing (tuck to the eth if tte Arm, the Operater Ct ot as 
much of it as was c inte to fh:pc a Note, and that by 
tius Operation he ul Hi yd 2αt ier id tds blace of Dat W ich 
= VW 43 
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ws loſt. But I take theſe Stories to be Apocryphal, and to be 
invented rather for Diver ſion, than to be real Truths. 


FicURE XXXVIII. Fir BLEEDING of 
be HE AD. 
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Of the {c- 1 we are to have great care of the Preſervation of; th 
reral icrts Face, and more than any other Part, we are yet oblized 
of ''LEED- to ſubmit it to the Chirurgeon's Lancet: The various Diſea- 
ING of the ſes which frequently afflict it require frequent Bleeding. We 
Face, open rhe Veins and the Arteries ; of the firſt there are four, 
which are the Vena Preparata, the Angular, che Naſal, and Ranu- 
lar Veius; and of the Arteries there are two, which are that of the 
Temple, ani that of the Far. | 
Deſerittion The Vein wiich vie ſee in the middle of the Forehead is 
of the Pre- called ti e Preparata, it deſcends in a right Line from the Sa- 
parata. gittal Suture, do the middle betwixt the Eye. lids, and receives 
the Blood which irrigates the Fore-part of the Head, in order 
to convey it into the interval Jugulars, from whence it paſſes 
into the deſcendant Vena cava, to be carried into the Heart : 
»Tis this large Vein that we ſee ſo much ſwolln in thoſe who 
are enraged, and which appears more in obſtinate People than 
others, When the Pbyſician has order'd it to be open d, 'tis the 
Chirurgeon's Buſineſs to perform it; and to diſcharge his Of- 
fice, tic is to make Bandage about the Neck with the Hanoker- 
chief rolled up in the thape of a Sauſage A, and like that which 


we have ſnewu you in the Bleeding of the Jugular, being careful 
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nt to preſs the Paſſage of the Air too hard: He ought to have 
ready a Band B, and a Bolſter C, hoth as large as thoſe ufed 
in bleeding the Arm; the Lancet D, which he is to make uſe _ 
of, is not to differ from that uſed in other Bleecings: The What to be 
Vein being ſufficiently ſwollen or riten, he expeaniouſly o- oer ved 14 
pens it, that he may not keep the Throat too long ſtruten'd, opening this 
He ought not to make the Orifice, by ſtriking the Lancet di- Veſſel. 
realy in, for fear of pricking the Pericranium, which lies di- 
rectly under this Vein, but he is to open this Veſi:! a little a- 
ant ; and when the Point of the Lancet is enter'd, he is to 
raiſe up that Inſtrument to cut the Skin a little more than the 
Vein, The Orifice made, he muſt a little flicken the Lipa- 
ture about the Neck, to facilitate the Patient's Reſpiration; but 
muſt not looſen it much, becauſe the Blood will not then 
come: When he has drawn out a ſufficient Quantity, he wholly 
takes the Ligature off the Neck, and the running out of the 
Blood immediztely ceaſes, by reaſon that it finds its Channel ro 
the Heart open d. He fixes the Bolſter on the Orifice, and the 
Band over that, binding it around the Head like a Forehead 
Cloth: It may be taken off the next Day; for of all Bleedings 
tis the eaſieſt 3 3 

The bleeding of the Angular Vein is not attended with any 1,-4.4; 
more Diffcultp : We call tbis Veſſel by that Name, — — 
tis placed in the great Corner of the Eye; tis this Vein which, 
appears bet wixt the Corner of the Eye and the Noſe, an re- 
ceives the Blood which is convey'd to the Body af the Eye, 
and all its adj ncent Parts, wherefore the opening of it is pre- 
ſcribed to Patients, and above all in caſe of Iuflammation of 
the Eyes, to evacuate by the neareſt Part the Blood with which 
all thoſe little Veins are ſurcharged. To perform this Opera- 4 ar-. 
tion, we prepare a Band E, of an Ell and half long, to make f 
about the Head ſeveral Circumvolutions, which are to be tigh- 
ter than in other Bleedings, that the Eye may not be incom- 
moded. The Bolſter F muſt be triangular, to accommodate 
it to the Figure of the Part, and very thick, to fill the whole 
Cavity of the Corner. We place the Patient on his Seat, and 3%. of 
make the ſame Ligature as in bleeding in the Foreh ad. We opening the 
direct the Patient to ſhut his Eyes, and as ſocn as we fee the %. 
Vein appear, open it with the Point of the Lancet, without 
fearing its flipping from us, it being ſteady, We are prudent- 
ly to avoid touching either the Pe, fem, or angular Carci- 
lage of the Eye, which is not far diſtaut from ir. The Vein 
being opened, we obhge the Patient to bow his Head, that 
the Blood may fall into a little Biſon or Porringer, end not tun 
down the Face, as it would it he were allovrcd to ſit upright 1 
For we are not to exp*Ct it to fly our ot this Vein in an arch'd 
Stream. The Bleeding over, and the Liga-urc teken off, we Dr ng 
wipe the Face, which is always ſtain'd with Biood, and by © 
the Bolſter on the Orifice. We place the fiſt Eud of the Band 
MV. under 


gular Vein. 
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| © under the Far on the ſme Side; and running it above the 
Check, it rakes in the foljiter, then ruling it aflant over the 
Ferchend, it ror belingd rice cad. and under the fame har 
a. ain, ani in th. $35, 2:716zer 18 to le Continued as nanny times 45 
the Leng'h ct he rd wlll aloe: We ſtay it with a Pin 
where ir ends. 4 d waive it ON one Of two Days, accord. 15 
as the Patient cclires, or feats that the Orzlice ſhould bleed a- 
f. (h. 
07 A leſſer Betovigt thole rwo Cartilages which term the ſm. Pall of 
Fin io be the No, there is a Vein which ges not appear withuut, and 
of ence. which the Chirurgeon is obliged ro open in tome Patients: 
This ferr ot Pleorromy is very ulittle practied; tor! belides that 
ſcerce any hy ſic aus preſcribe it. the Vein being very lit, 
affords bur little Blood, and conſequently gives no great Re ict 
to the Patient; we fomerimes, in the Schools of Sc. Cone, 
oblige our Candid ies to perform this fort of Bleeding in ther 
Maſter piece; and bus it is to Fe done. We tighten ihe Neck 
as n uch as is neceſſary to raile the Veins of the Hed, and 
take a Lancet G, oarni'd or und about with a Bit of Lin- 
en from the Midcle of its Handle to halt-way ius Blade, as 
we] 10 gage the Lergth wer re ro ſtrike it in, as to hold it the 
more ſteacy, and cle ſing rhe Note with the Fore-tinger aud 
Thumb of the Leit paid, the rcft ef wi ich covers the Pan- 
ent's Eyes, that he may not be affrighred ar the Sight of the 
Iencet, with the Right-hand we lengthways ſtrike the Lan- 
cer berwine the twe Catil gce, the Point mounting upwards, 
and thivit it in ſo deep, as that we fee the Bood conic out ac 
the Side of it, or 45 fr a the Fart of it guarded with the inicn ; 
for we are not to p3ls further, though the Vein fhould nor be 
openea, which trequently happens, b becauſe that being iuviſi , 
this heding is performed by Chencc. It we ore ſo lucky os to 
hit tut Veilei, the l'ariz: t is to ftcop forwards, that the Bluud 
which i ow cams out, aan then iſſucs forth Drop by Drob. as 
Weit the Noſt biet ds, may be received i a Poyinger: Tac 
Neck nr ſooner Jovienen than the Bletomg ccales, yet we put 
on tre little Boifter H, and the Hand I, pierced at the Place 
ag 1: {t te Nat is, 2d Frovided with jour Enus, which we 
taſten with. as muny Ss to the Poticut's Niglit cap. Betore 
tte Chun dngeer. oC! Takes 1his Bleeging, be is to rel the Pati- 
r HG Ly 1141 ct , tha bei ny oblige d p! ick U7GPINg, he 
Wiil not ant weer fn tic Nocte, aud hat Lacy are not to be ful» 
pru dit hey ce Hd Come Out, 

146 jour dort of blecding un the Face, is that of the Ra- 
men +- as; Withh are two Veins {rote under the Tongue near 
_ Kauulæ the Sens 8 ie e n tine 11 . 5 and rae other on ttc Ictr, 
Len. Thetc Velns. alter having pups the bla which humcctates 

and nouns all the Ports When cumpoie the Baſis of the 
43 ONFVE, FOUTS If 266i Le Jug ulars. I his way ot Biccdtny T5 
its | 11.01 t= than dae CE: Sz becauſe duere ale more OCCe® 
„ $14.5 
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bons of performing it, and it ute de more to the Reli f of the 

Patients, eſpecially in Qunſi s. wich ar- very trequ ent 0) (er- 

ſes, We neen not prepare either Band or Peg ſter, becav'e nei her 

ot them are uſed no more being req mite than a Lice wr" d 

about with a ſmall Band, which l-aves nd more than barely the 

Point uncover'd: We mak- the uſunl ab oye mentioned | inn. Her to open 
ture about the Neck, in order to raife the Veins; a1 then ha. them, 

ving opened the Patient's Mouth, ant rated the Dor ie new 
the Palite, we enfily diſc. ver chefs tio Veins, by tent en they 
are ſuperticial ; and with the Lancer {+ we open 1132 of them, 
and pierce the other almoſt at he me time bifore tf,e Pts nt 
has let his Tongue fal: We then jen the Had for omar, that 
the Blond may run our ot the South ino fore Vettel ter on 
purpoſe to receive it, that vie my be able to 0564 ve whit 
Quantity we ake. We open both the Kanule, by ne tet 
they nor being very | .rge, Oe sine would 150 Alen 4 lufici- 
ent Quantity of Hod reli ve the Pattont, who 15 lametin's 
near being {uftocited by the Abundance ©) that Humour which 
gathers at the Throw, When we tee the ten e from the 
Neck, the bleeding ſtops, and afrer rie the Patient's Head, 
we are to rinſe his Mouth fict with Gxyoratien, thet if, Vineyor 
and Water, and then with worn Vine, Winch will not tei. to 
ſtap rhe Blood : But it ſome i)rops drein out. we nod o ly 
preſs the Tongue down, and leave it at Reſt a little while 
wWiihour any Motion. 

Arteriitomy is prac tis d on no ter Part bur the len: The of Art- 
Word is derived trom Arteria n Artery, and T men to cut, re. 
by trenſom that this Op:rition contifts in opt Hing an Artery, in i 
order to draw out the Bloo Which it nn. The Reaſon 
why this Q; eration is performed on the Heat onlf, and on ro 
other Par-, is, that the Skull being 2 ard Boy, fi- unte un er 
an Artery, we may, by freſſing it with a Eanter far} by 2 
Band, eviily ſtop the Bl0d,* which 1s nat practicable with the 
fame Facility on the other Parts of the ho, tie biel Long 
incapable of making the ſame Reſiſtance: vith rhe „l. We Plies 
open the Artery in two Plices, one ct which 1 0 tric Tem- where we 
ple, and the other lower, ncar the Liar, 2 bite gif ant rom ohen the 
the Eminence which we call Hircus, b cave the Haus hen Artery, 
grow on it reiemble thote „f a Guat: Theſe forts ot Llecd- 
ings are not performed on liaht Occaliuns, they muſt be pre- 
ſcribed by the Phyſician, or authorze: by 2 prefiing Ex17once, 
as when ve ſee no other way of {2vi2g the Patient's Lite, as 
in Apephzies, in which bleeding in ali other Pices hes prov'd 
ins cctual to the reviving of te Patent. The Ligue mage 
uſc of ro fwroll and ratfe the Veins would in this cat Hiuger 
the Courte of the Blood into the Arteries, wh. rot ors ris not 
fo be uicc z we ar” om y to place the Patjent's Herd lo ver than 
the reit of the Body, that the hood may the eaficr ſertle there. 


We make uſe of the common Lincet, with which we bieed 
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on the Arm: The Chirurgeon puts it into his Mouth half fold- 
ed; and after having diſcovered the Artery (which is known 
by its Pulſation under his Finger) and the Place which he thinks 
moſt proper. he marks it with his Nail, where he opens it by 
Puacture and Elevation. as in bleeding in other Parts: The Blood 
flies out in an arch'd Straam continually ſoringing. Theſe forts 
of biee ning are ſomewhat larger than thoſe in the Veins, if the 
Patient's Strength permit it: In order to ſtop rhe Blood wirh 
the greater Security, we lay on the Orifice one half of a Gar- 
den-bean cn the flar Side, above that the Bolſter L, a Band M, 
which we carry round the Head, and cloſe a little tighter than 
ordinary, In caſe of the wart of a Bean, we uſually clip a 
Liard ivto the Folds of the Bolſter, that the Artery being flat- 
ted betwixt two hard Bodies, may force the Blood into another 
Channel, whilſt the Veſſel cloſes and heals like a Vein, provi- 
ded ir be lett thus bound for three or tour Days: The Band is 
ſhaped like a T. fo that the Branch which we place on the Top 
of the Head, may hinder the circular ones from diſplacing it. 
But to confirm what I have already ſaid with repard to this 
Operation, being very rarely performed, in the Year 1681 being 
with the King at Liſle in Flanders, the Couri-Phy ſicians ordered 
me to open the Artery of an Officer, under the Marſhal de Hu- 
mieres; the Chirurgeons of the City ſeem'd very much ſurpri- 
zed to lee it performed. and aſſurt me, that they were > tar 
from ever having ſern it done, that they neyer fo much az 
heard ot ſuch au Operation, | : 
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Hie Deformity, in which the upper Lip is cleſt, was by the Of the Ope- 

Greeks call d Colo voma, from Holodem, to dime niſh or ration for 

ſhorren, and by the Latins Mutilatia, in French and Engliſh Au. HARELIPS, 
rilation ; this Word is equally proper, with regard to the Ears 
end Noſtrils, when they are in any meaſure defective ; fut 
when the Deficiency happens only to the Lip, 'tis called 2 Hare- 
— Lip, from its icſembling the Lips of that Animal, which are 

| cleft in this manner. 
The Lips may be cleft two ways, cither by Accident. as by 
a Blow, a Fall, or a Wound on tha: Part; or Naturally, when 
it comes into the World with the Patient. 

The Lips are very often wounded by the Teeth under them; 
for they being hard Bodies, firmly fix'd in their Places, and 
leaving a void Spzce betwixt them, dis impoſſible for the ten- 
der Lips to receive any hard Blow, wirhour being fit as if 
they were cut with a Knife: Theie Wounds are no 9tnerwile 
to be cur'd than by Suture, by reaſon that we cannot diſpenſe 
RE with the Motion of this Part, either in ſpeaking, or the Ke- 
1 4 ception 
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Eowroſew ception ot any Nouriture : The Suture is to be performed with 


11 „. 


Of the Cs e 


ut noſt Expedition, becauſe tre Wound being in ſuch a ſpun- 
py and moiſt Org in, would otherwiſe be increaſed by this Mo- 
tion. When the Suture is made immedinrteiv after the Receipt 
of the Blow, we may ſpare the uſe of cirher the threaded or 
implicated Suture, which, by reaſon of the Needles left in the 
Wound, incommode it: But the inrerſ: &ted Suture will then 
ſerv? the turn, perform'd in the following Manner. We are 
to take the curve Needle thre:d-d, marked A, and by the help 
of the ſmall Pipe B, paſs it through from without inwards ; 
and then again from within outwards, taking up enough of the 
Fleſh to fix and faſten the Suture: We sre next to tye together 
the two ends of the Thread on one of the two ſmall Bolſters 
C C, on the ſide of the Wound, and to take two or three Stitch- 
es purſuant to the leng h of the Wound, cutting the Threads 
of each Stitch beyond the Knots, and covering the whole wich 
A {mall Pl-dget charg'd with an azplutinativg 3 tam, together 
wi ha Plaiſter and Bolſter, which are to be laſtened and ſecurcd 
by an incarua'ive Bandage. 

When the Murilation is natural, the Child being born with 
its Lip clett Ike that of a Hare, or when in a Campaien 
Wound. thro gh the neglect of re-unitng and ſewing up the 
ſepara'ed Parts, they cica riſe at a diſtance from each other, 
the Chirurgeon is not then to hope ro ſucceed by the tortihe 
Suture: B cane that 11 this Cate always wanting proper Mu- 
ter, cither b, reaſon Nature has not turniſh'd it, or that the 
cicatrifing ha: fo hard ned the edges of the Wound, that he is 
torced to cut i-, in order to renew it. and m.ke way for the 
re-clufing «nd apgglutinaring hem; it he ſhould not leave the 
Ne dls in, *tewould he impoſſible to keep the Wound ſubj ct, 
and its lips would t parate from each other, on occation of the 
leaſt Motion, Let's now ſec what is to be done beture, during, 
and at cr ihe Operation. | 

Pctore the Operation, we are to examine the Conſtitution 


Wen or Of the Hare-lip; tor if the two edges are ſo widely ſeparated 


natural. 


tom one another, that we think it 1-1poſlible to get them to- 
gether, we zre not to try the Operation. We are then to have 
regard to the Ape of the Child, and not to put ir in Practice 
be ture it reach the Ape of five or x Years ; for a ſucking In- 
fant, or o eich cries very often, is not in a Condition to 
undergo this Operation. which requites Reſt: The Child mult 
be of an Age ca abi» of Reflexion, and of being fentibly tauc h'd 
with the In itpoſition with which *tis atflict-d ; and knowing 
tnat malt de ire a Cure, and refolve to ſuffer all poſſihſe Ev- 
& avo':'5 to obtain it: For ſhould the Clururgeon atrempr 1t 
betore then, *Frwonld be in poſtitle for tam to luccecd, by renſun 
that the Chill's Lips me neirher thick nor ſolid enough to 
J;.(tajn the Needies neceſſary on this Occaſion. But if the Pa- 
ticnt's 
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gent's Age and Mutilation allow 3 re-ur +4 of the divided Pate, 
we are to diſpoſe the Apparatus as you {'g repreſonted in tho 
xxXIXth Plate, and then to feat the Pati nt ina Chair tus d 
ro the Light, and lean'd backwards in (uch manner thit che 
Blood don't fall into the Mouth: We we to reſt bis Heat 
well, and a Servant which is to ſtand behind him, 2pplying both 
his Hands ro the Checks of the Subject, is to force the two F. - 
ges of the Wound as cluſe as he can, in order to t:c:itatethe 
Suture, 


229 


During the Opern'ion, the fi ſt thing the Chirurgeon 10 fr 17 / he 
do, is to examine whether the Lip dos not ſtick tothe Gim ; ſer vain. 


which if it does to any part, it mult firſt of be f pared y 
the Inciſion Knife E, the Op-rator taking care hat he does mn, t 
anticipate the Opera ien, by touching with the Kutte ether the 
Gum which would uncuver the Jaw-bune. or the Lip, becauſe 
that rendrivg it thinner, *rwould make tie Cl tire wore dit- 
ficult. This Caution duly obſerved, We are with te wo 
pair of Pincers F F, to pinch the two edges oft the lune. 
fixing theſc Inftruments one after another in {uch Manrer, that 
whatever we dehire to rettench from theſe Eee, pa: beyoud 
the Pincers, which we are to ciofe, puſhing the Ring of 1 2ch 
of them towards the upper Exrremy y z then wi h the Sceffes 
D, or the Incifior Knife E, according as we find moet com en. 
ent, we are to cut off rhete Fd es. in order to mak atteſh Waun. 
renewing the old one to the Bot om for wherever wy -t the 
old Scar remains, the re union can never be ma '-, Tin Pics 
being remov'd, we are to let the Wount ecd a bits, han he- 
vin.” dry'd it, we take one of th ſtraight round Nede: tr G, 
Wiich we tu. through the Lips of the Wont full nn hy mne 
ſhort ſmall Pipe B; to the fecund Neude whict we rals 15 fix— 
ed a Threat, which we tn around thee two Herne, ad 
with 2crofs from the one to the other for ming in the 1011 
dle a St. Andrew's Croſe, and flatting the Edger of the Wo ind 
by theſe means, we a; proximate them to ont another, We 
ac to paſs thefirit Need e through the Tower ©: 4 of the You'd, 
that we may not leave at that Extremity a longer end of the 
Hare-lip than the o her, and the fecond Needle is to hy pier; 
bet wixt the firſt and the Noe, The Thread well wonmd g: 
and faſtened, we cut off the Poin's of the Nees, t ro long, 
winh the Irnicifory Pincers H. and Jy on the flet Boilers | Þ 25 
well over the Beads as Points of the f:1d Nerdes, that rho ga 
nay not be r-ked or hurt by the Bandage, winch is to taten. 
aid retain the whole fix'd in this Poſture, 


After the Operation, the next thing to be done, i: to rf; 
ths Wound in fuch miner, os to aner the Chnurgeon', ln. 


tention. If we have been oblig'd to disſon the Lip from tin 
Cum, we are to thrult 2 little {Linen Kg berwixe thate wos 
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Parts, that they may not re. unite: We are to lay on the Wound 
the Pledget K, cover'd with white Balſam of Peru; then the 
Plaiſter L, cut and dented to accommodate it to the Part, over 
that, the Bolſter M, of the ſame Figure; and laſtly the Bandage 
N. provided with four Ends; and when fix'd call'd the Sling, 
from the Reſemblance it bears to that Machine: We apply the 
How 10 ap midd'e of the Band to the Wound, taking hold of the two up- 
ply the Ban- per Ends, which paſſing directly over the Ears, make 2 circular 
date. Turn about the Head, and then taking the two lower Ends, we 
refold them in the middle under the Lip, that mounting them 
above the Temple, we may faſten them to the Cap. Having 
put the Patient to Bed, we oblige him to a ſtrict Reſt, and or- 
der his Broths and Drink to be given him through a Pipe or Fun- 
nel, that he may move his Lips as little as poſſible. 

The ſecond or third Day we take off the Apparatus: If the 
Thread was too hard, we are to flacken it a little; and if too 
flack, we are to tighten it: We again lay on the ſame Pledpet 
cover'd with white Balſam, and are to take care to change the 
Linen Rag betwixt the Lip and the Gum every Day : We 
continue in this way of dreſſing till the ninth or tenth Day 4j- 
ter the Operation, which is the ordinary Term of taking out 
the Needles. Then we gently unwind the Thread, and dex- 
HOW fo fi. trouſly draw them out, reſting our Fingers on the Lips of the 
riß the Wound, to avoid their {-parating again: After this we lay no- 
Cure. thing on the Wound, beſides a Plaiſter of Diachalciteas to dry 

it, and make uſe of this Remedy till 'tis intirely cicatriſed; over 
the Plaiſter we fix the incarnative and uniting Bandage, which 
is very ſerviceable at the end of the Cure. 

Theverim propoſes two things with regard to this Operation. 
Theve- The firſt is, That when there is a Loſs of Subſtance, which 
nin's Ad- ſeparates the Edges too widely from one another, we make 
vice in two to longitudinal Incifions in the Skin, in the form of a Crcſ- 
Particulars cent on both ſides of the Hare-lip, in order to allow it to 
lengthen it ſelf : But this Expedient is not to be admitted, by 
reaſon that theſe new Wounds only augment the number ot 
the Scars, The ſ-cond Advice which this Author gives us, 
which tends rothe ſparing nice, tender and timorous Perſons 
the Pain of Incifon, is to provide, with a Bolſter, the under 
part of the Lip, and to touch the Skin betwixt the Lips ofthe 
Wound with a pair of Pincers, wetted in Oil of Antimony, or 
in ſome melted Cautery which may ulcerate and carry off this 
Skin which is to be remov'd ; and the Scar being fallen off, we 
are to run the Needles, and wind them about with Thread, 

as above; but the luciſion is more ſecure and expeditious. 
An Officers Lady being deliver'd at Verſailles, ſent for me to 
ſee her Child, which was born with a Haic-lip 3 I Wr 
er 
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ker whether during the Time of her Pregnancy ſhe had 
Jook'd intently on a Hare, and ſhe told me _— — — vas 
of her Time ſhe was preſented with one which hung in her "= —_ 
Window, and for ſome time ſhe fix'd her Eyes on it: I advisd , 
her to put the Child out ro Nurſe, by reaſon it was too young Diſeaſe, 
to bear the Operation, which it ought to ſtay for till it come: 

to be four or five Years old, and thar then ſhe might do wh it 

was neceſſiry; but it dy'd in three Lears. I have performed 

it on another Child at Verſailles, which J obliged to ſtay to that 

Age, and cur'd it, nothing remaining but a very light Scar, 

which very little disfigur d it. 
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FicURE XL. For the GUMS aud TEETH, 


Operations 
tracts on 
the Gums 
ard Teeth; 
and t on 
the Gums. 


e 


e 


WO Diſcaſes which happen to the Gums require mann! 
Operation in order to their Cure, the firſt ot theſe Iudit- 
poſitions 15 called an Etulis, and the other Parylis. 

Epuiss is a Greek Word derived from Epi, which is without, 
and Ouli, a Guin, it being a fleſhy Excreſcence which iſlues 
out of the Gum, an41 which proceeds from an Excoriation, ot 
{uperyentng Ulcer on that Part: Thele carneous Exzcreicences 
are foir and whitiſh, particip:ting of the Nature of the Polypns ; 
or elte they are hird and reddiſh, participating of the Nature 
of a Schirrhus or Canter: They firſt reſult from a pituirous and 
fAginatic loud, and are, free from Pain; the other which are 

en,cuder'd 


manual 


fe Indit- 


without, 
ch fluc* 
ton, Or 
relcences 
Potypus ; 
» Nature 
Nis and 
nich are 
cuder'd 
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engendered by a melancholy and black Blood, are always 
pantul, : 

The Operation is abſolutely neceſſary to remove theſe Ex- 
creicences, by reaſon that we cannot make uſe of Cauſtics in 
the Mouth, conſume them with Ugguents, nor burn them 
wich the actual Cautery. We are then to take hold of them 
with the Pincers A, in order to hold them faſt, whilſt with the 
ober Hand with the Penknife B, we cut them off as near the 
Guin as poſſible, without uncovering the Jaw-bone : The 
cyrv* ſharp-edged Inſtrument C., is very proper to cut off this 
Fi lh, Some Authors adviſe us to touch the Flace where the 
Excreſcence Was cut off with a red hot Inſttument coi1'd a Fire- 
Burton, the Heat of which is to dry up the Roots of the Ir.dif- 
poſition ; ut that is neculeſs, it being ſufficient to 11nce the 
Mauth with warm Wine, and to keep on the Wound a little 
Bit of Liren dipt in Wine and Honey, If the Ronrs begin to 
ſoot out again from the Fl:ſh, we are to touch them with a 
bir of Vitriol, or with the Lapis Infernalis, as many times 
as we think proper; and then endeavour to cicatrize the 
Wound. 

Parylis is derived from Para, near, and Oui a Gum, This 
Diſeaſe is an Inflammation of the Gums, which frequently 
tends to Suppuration. *Tis almoſt always caus'd by a rotren 
Tooth, which by its painful I: ritation determines the Humour 
to flow to this Part, where the gather'd Fluids en ſly digeſt and 
grow to an Abſceſs, which is torwarded as Wel ty rhe moiſt 
Heat of the Mouth, as the Subtilty and Tenderneſs of the Fibres 
ot the Gums. Theſe Fluxcs ſwell the Cheek aud the Lips, and 
give the Patient great Pain before they come to an Abſceſs. We 


How to pe- 
rate, 


How to Hin- 
der a Re- 


lapſe, 


Of tre Pa- 
ry lis. 


tavour this Digeſtion by obliging the Patient to hold in his Cure. 


Mouth warm Milk, and applying to the Gum one halt of a Fig 
roaſted on the Coals, As toon as with our Fingers we tre] the 
Fluctuation, we are to open it, leſt the Matter by its Continu- 
ance ſhould putrity the Jaw-bone, 


To this end we take a bleeding Lancet D. which we guard or Manual 
wind about with a little Band, in order to hold it the firmer in Or erat in 


the Handle; and the Chirurgeon baving pur it into his Mouth. 
with both his Hands extends the Lips, to obierve the Place of 
the Tumour, which is very often ſituate near the Dentes molares, 
betwixt the Gum and the Inſide of the Check; then in his 
Right-hand he takes the Lancet, which he plunges into the 
Middle of the ſmall Eminence form*t by the con ind Matter, 
which follows the Inſtrument when be drows it out: We 
ſqueeze the Tumour a little in order fo empty it, ond give the 
Patient ſome warm Wine to rince his Mouth, wich he is to 
continue doing trom time to time for town or three D ys, 
When theſe fmall Abſceſſes come on the upper Gus they 
heal berter, becaule the Orifice which we mike ves roam to: 
the morbiftc Matter to empty it ſeit by its op ct, and 55 
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Operations 
pradis d on 
the Teeth. 


Of the clo- 
ſing or ſhut- 
ting of the 
Teeth, 


The Seventh Demonſtration 
faſt as any new forms it ſelf. ſo that it cannot there occafion any 
Diſorder. But when they happen to the lower Gums, the Sanjes 
remains as in a Parſe, and by irs Stay may purrify the j uv. bone 
at the Bottom, as I have ſeveru times ſeen happen; which we 
prevent by opening the Abſceſs in time, afterwards frequently 
{ſqueezing it, thruſting the Pus upwards in order to force it out 
at the Orifice, and hyinp on the Outſide of the empty Purſe a 
Boliter and a Bandage, which clofing that Space hinder any Mat- 
ter gathering there again: But it, notwithſtanding all theſe 
Precautions, the Bone is yet uncover'd and putrify'd, tis diffi. 
cult to procure its Exfoliation any otherwiſe than by the Appli. 
cation of the Fire-Button, which yet we are not to make uſe of 
till we find this Bone, which is accounted one of the hardeſt 
in the whole Body, has bafled all other Means. 

The Teeth alone at preſent furniſh the whole Employment 
of ſevetal Perſons call'd Operators for the Teeth, It muſt be 
own'd that theſe Gentlemen, the ſole Object of whoſe Labour 
are theſe Parts only, may excel in their Art, rather than the 
Chirurgeon, whoſe Science is of an infinite Extent : But yet he 
is not to neglect this Part of Chirurgery, in which he is to be 
acquainted that ſeven ſorts of Operations are practis'd. The 
firit is the opening or widening the Teeth when they are ſet 
too cloſe together; the ſecond, to cleanſe them when they are 
foul; the third, to hinder their rotting ; the fourth, to ſtop 
the Holes which grow in them; the fifth, is to file them when 
they are too long and jagged; the ſixth, to pull them out when 
rotren; and the ſeyenth, to ſubſtitute artifical ones in the place 
of the natural. | 

Sometimes the Teeth ſo cloſe themſelves, that *tis impoſſible 
to open them to take in Food. This Accident may ſucceed 
either a Wound, or an Abſceſs on the Parotides fuffer'd to ſca- 
rify, without having put a ſmall Gag betwixt the upper and 
lower Teeth, to keep them at a ſufficient Diſtance from each 
other: The Obſtinacy of a melancholy Child which will not 
open its Mouth, and the Convulſion of the Muſcles which ſerve 
to raiſe and lower the lower Jaw may alſo be the Cauſes of this 
Irregularity, which the Chirurgeon is to endeavour to remedy, 
by thruſting betwixt the Teeth the Levitor E, with which he 
is to endeavour to ſeparate the upper from the lower Row, in 
order to inſert into the Space made by the mention'd Levitor, 
the other Inſtrument F, which being once fix'd will force the 
Jaws to open, and ſeparate from one another, when he comes 
to turn the Screw which runs along the Middle of this Engine: 
The Operator is to turn it gent]y, leſt he offer thereby too 
much Violence to the Parts. The Teeth being open d, we give 
the Patient Food, and in taking away this Dilator, introduce 
in its Place a Gag. which we leave there, that they may not 
return to their former Poſture, If 'tis impoſſible to open the 
Teeth, we ought to break one of them, in order to get in . 
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End of the little Horn G, by the interpoſition of which we give 
bim his Nouriſhment, and prevent his dying of Hunger ; or 
elſe endeavour to force Broth into his Noftrils : Others advile 
the giving of nutritive Clyſters. In 1702, amongſt the wound- 
ed Men which we had in the Canorading of Nimeguen, which 
were carried to Cleve, there were ſeven or eight who by con- 
vulſive Motions had their Teeth ſhut fo cloſe, that we could 
not open ſome of them, and they died: There were two or 
three which we gagg d after having open'd their Teeth, and 


they recorer'd, 
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*Tis ſo common to clean the Teeth, that it ſcems not to de- Obligation 
ſerve the particular Application of a Chirurgeon: Tis true in- to cleanſe 
ceed, every Body uſually after eating picks their Teeth with the che Mouth, 


Tooth. picks H H, or the Quills | 1, common Clean'inefs obli- 
ging them not to fail, becauie tbere remains betwixt the Teeth 
ſone particles of the Meats, which, putritying there, occaſion 
a ſtinking Breath, We ſhould alſo waſh our Mouth every Mor- 
ning, and with one of the ſmall Spunges K K rub the Teeth, 
to clear off the Foulneſs which gathers on them, and preſerve 
them in their natural Whiteneſs : Bur how careful ſoever we 
are, near the Gums there yer grow thin Cruſts which render 


the Teeth yellow, and within-fide there grow certain Shells ſo 


hard, that they require ſtrong Inſtruments to diſengage them 
trom the Tecth ; wheretore thoſe who are curious of their 
Mouth, trom time to time have Recaurie to thoſe whoſe 
daily Practice ris to clean Teeth. 

Dexterity is no leſs neceſſary in this than in many other Ope- 
rations, thoſe who have tender Mouths, and particularly the 


Ladies, cannot bear rough handling, but ate for gentle and neat Mamer of 
means, Wherefore the Left-hand, with which we depreſs the operating. 


under Lip or raiſe the upper, is to be wrapp'd in a fine clean 
piece of Linen: It the Inſtrument which we are to uſe is of 
Iron, *tis alſo ro be covered with Linen tor neatneſs : Then 
the Operator having plac'd the Patient with her Face turn d to- 
wares the Light, ang feated Ber on a proper Seat, he places him- 
ſelf a little on one ſide it the Fatient, and kh ecling on the Ground 
on one Knee, in order to operate the more commodiouſly, runs 
through all the Teeth one after another, and alternatively makes 
uſe of ſcveral Inftrumerts according to bis preſent Intention, 
avoiding as much as poſſible the makiug the Gums bleed. When 
he thinks be hath 87 a off ali the Cru.'s au Scales. he makes 
vie ot an Opiate L, with » hich be rubs ail the Treth with 
Marſh- Mallow Roots M M, prepare an-“ brittied ot the ends : 
Ile immediately cauſes the Patient to weth ber Mouth feveral 
times with Water, and then the Operation 1: finiſhed, *Tis cuſ- 
tomary tor thele Gentlemen to make a Preſer.t of a Root, and 
a 1ma!) Pot of the Opiate, to thoſe who are ſo cixil as to pay 
them well. | 
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The proper Inſtruments for cl aning of Tecth are contain 
in a Cre. b:caule they are ſmall, and being numerous they 
are ſc ew'd on the fame Handle N, According as we have occ:tion 
to uſe them: There are of ſeveral Figures, ſome are made like 
2 Shaving Horn Ch to 80 betwixt the Teeth ; others likea Blade 
of a p4ir of Sciſſars P, others like Scrapers QQ, the third re. 
fe:nbles a Graver R, and others a File S; they are commonly of 
Stee!, but thoſe uſed to the King and the Princes are of Gold: 
Ard it there were yet a more precious Metal, we ſhouli em. 
ploy it in their Service, becauſe they reward us ſo maguificent. 
ly. 

: To undertake to keep the Teeth always well, and ſucceed in 
it, i no eaſy Task: The Operator who is raſh enough to pro- 
mile ir, can frequently ſcarce keep his Word. There glides a. 
long the Fibres at the Root of the Tecth a ſort of corroſive 
Sorry not unlike Aqua-fortts, which undermines it by little 
aud little, and fometimes does not quit it till it has made it fal 
ut by iis; if we could force this Humour iuto another Char. 
nel, ite Feeth would be pref: rv'd during the whole Life: All 
v-c can do is when they beg in to rot, to hinder the Caries from 


Ser tral Ex- *\gnenting and making farther Progreſs, It the Caries js vi- 


peaien ts FP 


uble, we are to ſcrape it off with the Scraper T, and it be- 


gain ſe (hat wWixt two eech, we may make uſe of the File V, to clear it 
Prtrejach- ot its B. ckneis: It the hollow place be at the top of the Tooth 


it is to he cauteris d with Oil ot Sulphur or Vitrial. a litele drop 
ot wh:ch we convey into the rotten Tooth, with one of the 
little Pincers uſed in Miniature; and it the Rottenneſs aug— 
ments, the Operator tries to ſtop it by cauterinny it with the 
little actual Cautery X, which being heated with ir, he touches 
the whole Cavity ot ite Tooth; and laſtly, it the Putrefaction 
2auzments, and the Pain becomes inlupportable, thcre is noother 
Remedy thin to pull it out, 

The rourth Operation practisd on the Tooth, is to ſtop the 
Holes which want ir. It freque:itty happens, that by a $ettle- 
ment of Serofities in a Tooth, it grows hollow, and that the 
oe ccaſes to augment at er the Flux is over ; Though mit of 
theſe Holes are not painful, they arc yet very inco nmodidous, 
by reaſon that every time the Patient eats they fill with the Ali 
ments Which ought to be pick'd out atter the 6Jeal is over, 
which is no cafy thing when they are gotten into ſuch Plices 
where We cannot reach them with common luſtrumems. 
Some People cannot drink any thing cd, becauſe it a drop of 
cold Driak ſhould enter the Cavity of the Tooth, it would put 
them to Juch a ſherp Pain as wou'd torce them to cry cut; 
theie Perſoris are depriv'd of the Ple:fure of drinking wit! leg: 
T'!.erc are others whoſe ratten Teeth make their Breath ſtink, 
and who are oblig'd to ciew a little Antie or in ion to co- 
rect this Inditpolition, wiici 15 no final one, fic? they cf» 
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it. To remedy all theſe Incommodities, the Operators hunt 
after ways of ſtopping the Hole of the Tooth : Some affi m, 
that it may be filled with Leat Gold and Silver; bur theſe 
Leaves, being ſubject to break, cannot long ſtay in: Where- 
fore we ſhould rather make uſe of a bit of beaten Golla or Silver, 
tc which we have given the form of the Hole which 'tis to 
ſtop. Some prefer Lead, becauſe that being more pliable, we 
force it in, and fill the Cavity eafier than with any other Metal, 
making no more Alteration in the part than Gold it ſelf would. 
Others, without taking ſo much pains, ſtop theſe Holes with 
Wax, which anſwers the ſame end, preveating the Meat and 
Drink from entring and excavating it more. 

The fifth Operation which concerns the Teeth, is Filing; Thyee Occa3 
which is practis d in three different Cafes, viz, to ſeparate them jjong of Fil- 
when they grow towards one another; to level them when jug, 
ſome of them grow too long; to even and poliſh them when 
their Points turn inwards, and grate againſt the Tongue, or 
grow jagged outwards, and prick the Checks; On all theſe 
Occaſions we make uſe of the ſmall File V, provided with a How to Fils 
bande that we may hold it the more ſteadily, it muſt be very aToth. 
fine, th't it may not ſhake or looſen the Teeth, and tho* we 
don't make ſuch a haſty Progreſs as we ſhould with a coarſe 
File, 'tis yet better to go on more ſlowly. The Operator is to 
ſuſtain with one or two of his Fingers the Tooth on which he is 
working, to prevent its breaking or ſplintering whilſt he is fil- 
ing it, When the Operator is to ſeparate the fore Teeth, he is 
to take care not to File one more than another, that the Spaces 
betwixt them may be all equal: Tis Labour loſt to File a roo 
long Tooth, when that oppotite to it is wanting, at leaſt unleſs 
we continue to do it from time to time, for "twill continually 
ſhoot out beyond the reſt, it being a certain Truth, hat the 
Teeth grow in order to repair their continua waſting by tneir 
mutual rubbing in Maſtication; Which Experience proves in 
thoſe who have had a Tooth t-llen out, for that againſt which 
it ſhould reſt, grows longer, and ſhoots into the vacan' Space 
lett by the loſt Tooth, The Dentes Molares, or Grinders, have 
ſometimes Points, as well when ther Subitance remains found 
and intire, as when they come to putrify, or when ſome Part 
of them are iplinter'd off, Wucu theſe ſuperfluous ſhootings 
out either prick th Cheek, or grate the Tongue, they are to 
be fiba of, in orce: to remove ail torts of Roughneſs ; ang this 
is to be done gently, and with th: ordinary Care which is taken 
by thoſe Who tolow this fort ot Practice. 

The uxth Qyiration wich the Tetth require, is the drawing Of Thoth- 
oi them, ana 15 the mot common ot them all, being what we 
{.e da practi : Taere are very tew Perſons who have not 
oe pu.cd out; aud {ome are io impatient, that on the leaſt Pain 


they 
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they feel, they cauſe their Teeth to be pull'd out; but *tisa per- 
nicious Cuſtom to poſt ſo haſtily to the Tuoth-drawer, It fre. 

vently happens, that the Pain goes off in a ſaall Time, and 
tha the Patient repents that ſuch a light Uneaſineſs has coſt him 
a Tooth; we are not then to proceed to this Operation before the 
Tooth is ſo putrificd, that there are no means left to fave it, or 
the Pain which it excites in the Gum is become continual and 
inſupportsble ; but thoſe who draw their Teeth as often as they 
feel any Pain, ſoon unturniſh their Mouths, and afterwards find 
themſelves at leiſure to repent their Raſhnelſs, 

But yet there are five or ſix Caſes, in which we cannot dif. 
penſe with this Operation : Firſt, In Children, when their firſt 
Teeth, which are called their Milk-Teeth, are inclin'd to fall 
out, when as ſoon as they are looſe, we are immediately to 
draw them, which is done with an end of Thread wound about 
the Tooth, with which, after the Knot is fixed, we pull it out. 
Purſuant to the popular notion, the ſooner we pull out this 
Tooth, the ſtraigbter its Succeſſor grows; this Opinion is not 
too well grounded, but yet theſe Teeth ſhould always be pulbd 
out, becauſe they muſt fall of themſelves, and if the Chirurgeon 
oppoſes it, and the ſecond Tooth grows amils or awry, the Mo- 
ther is ſure to lay the Blame on him, and never forgive him; 
ſo much are Women prejudic'd in favour of yulgar Errors. 

Secondly, When they looſen very much of themſelves, with- 
out being ſhock'd by ſome Blow, or an Attempt to break or 
bite ſome hard Body, for in this laſt Caſe we are not to draw 
them; but on the contrary we are to endeavour to faſten them 
in their Alveol; with aſtringent Wine, with which we fill a Spunge, 
which we hold to the Gum, which Application is to be fre- 
quently renewed, and the Patient forbidden the chewing on that 
tide, where Reſt is very neceſſary to give time totheſe Parts to fix 
themſelves ; but it the Tooth is ſo looſe that no Hopes are left 
of preſerying it, and the Patient incommoded in eating, tis tobe 
pull'd out, ro perform which we need only turn it from one 
ſice to the other, and raiſe it with Hur two Fingers without 
the uſe of any Inſtrument, eſpecially in old People, who thus 
loſe all their Teeth one after another. 

Thirdly, When the Tooth is ſo rotten, that the Top or Ta- 
ble of it is almoſt conſum'd; when if we delay Drawing it, 
till the whole is near waited, there being no hold left for the 
Inſtrument, *twill prove very difficult co diſengage its remains; 
wherefore tis adviieab!e to diflodge it trom a Place where its 

Continuance muſt very much icommode the Patient. To draw 
out the Teeth, which are firmly fixed in their Alveoli, are re- 
quiſite ſuch Inſtruments as are capable of ſeconding the Effort 
ut d in theſe Extisctions, luci are the Pelicans, and — 
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Tooth-drawing Inſtruments, which 1 ſhall preſently ſhew 

u. | | 
; Fovrthly, When a Tooth is broken, and no more remains 
bur the Root, or it's conſum'd, and only a ſmall Fragment of 
the Root is left, in theſe Caſes the Operator is to ſhew bis Abi- 
lity ; and on theſe Occaſions *twould be ridiculous not to pro- 
miſe to hurt the Patient, for 'tis impoſſible to come at a bit of 
Tooth which lies deep in the Gum, where there is no hold left, 
without Pain, But moſt of this ſort of Operators are at no great 
Trouble to make good the Proyerb, He lies like a Tooth-drawer, 
The Chirurgeon is then to apply his whole Induſtry to pet 
out the reſt of the Tooth, and to make uſe of a Punch if the 
Fragment jets out a point above the Gum; or of a Pair of Crow's 
Bill-Pincers, or of another ſort called the Dogs-ſnout Pincers, 

Fifthly, When the Teeth grow outwards, they are to be 


939 


Pain mevite 


able. 


Teeth which 


drawn out; for the Tooth which thus grows out of its Rank, grow out- 


very much incommodes the Perſon to whom this Misfortune 
happens, and occaſions a Deformity which ſhocks all who look 
on him. If it doth not jet out very much beyond the other 
Teeth, the ſuperfluous Part may be fi'd, or cut off with the 
Incifive Pincers ; but if the Table which ought to incline in- 


wards. 


wards is turn'd cutwards, and the Tooth comes forwards, the 


Patient had better want a Tooth, than have one to disfigure 


him; wherefote tis to be drawn out with ſuch Inſtruments as 


the Operator ſhall think fit. 


Sixthly, When there grows a ſupernumerary Tooth; for we Supernuma 
very trequently find a Tooth jet outwards or inwards in the up- 7 Teeth, 


per or under Jaw, which is neither of the Number of the reſt 
of the Teeth, nor does it grow like them : Some People have 
ſeveral ſuperfluous Teeth, and others 2 double Row ; the For- 
tune-tellers prognoſticate a thouſand Felicities to thoſe to whom 
this happens ; but for my part I take it ro be an unhappineſs 
to be otten better ſtock'd with Teeth than ViRuals, to be peſ- 


ter'd with too many Teeth, and be forced to ſuffer cruel Pains 


to draw out this natural Favour on which they are complimen- 


ted. The Duke of Berry at the Age of eight Years had a ſuper- |, 


numerary Tooth, which he did not need to proclaim his Hap- 
pineſs, being a Son of the greateſt King in the Univerſe, and 
being in his ow] Perſon richly ſtor d with whatever can render a 
Prince accompliſn'd; ſo that, what according to our preſent 
Soothtayers ought to predict a tuture Happineſs in another, proved 
2 real Misfortune to him, Neceſſity obliging the drawing of it, 
and conſequently forcing him to endure a Torment which is 
unavoidabie on theſe Occaſions, ; i 

The Inſtruments us'd in this ſort of Operation are numerous, 


by reaſon all Sorts are neceſſary, purſuant to the various forts of 
& Teeth 
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Tezth to be drawn; and thoſe which follow, we cannot be 
Without, 

1. A Tonthepicker. or Lancct, calld in Latin Dentiſcalprum, 
and in Greek Pericharatter, from Peri, about, and Charaſſem, to 
S:carify, or Cut, it being the Inſtrument with which we diſen- 

ge rhe Gum around from the Tooth which is to be drawn. 

2. A Tooth Forceps, call'd in Latin Denticeps or Denticulum, 
is a fort of Pincers, whoſe end which graſps the Tooth is crook. 
ed, and cleft like a Fork, in order to take the faſter hold: It 
may be vſed as well to the upper as lower Teeth, and is cne 
of. the moſt ancient Inſtruments in Chirurgery, and has been 


uſed in oll Apes, 


2. A Pelican, called by the Latins Pelicanus, from the reſem. 
blance it henrs to the Bill of that Bird, and by the Greeks Odin. 


Fayra. grit tram Odous 42 Tooth, and Agravein ro pull Out, 


becauie buns an Ioſtirume:t conſiſting of ſeveral Branches fix'd 
by a <crew on the ſame Spring, is proper to draw Teeth ; the 
two Ends of the Spring are a lit:l» circular, that they may the 
berrer fix on the Root of the rotten Tooth; and of the two 
Branches one is ſtraight and the other bent, each of them hay- 
ing their particular uſe in different Caſes, 

4. A ſoit of Leiter E, ſſiap'd lik- a Leaver, with one End 
flat to reſt on the Gum at the h tym of the Tooth, and the 
other bent like one of the wiaacte?t tHe Pelican to take hold 
©: the Tooth. Theſe two Branches are monsed 01 a Handle; 
when one of the lower Teeth, is fixed on by this It ument, 
we need only preſs down the an e draw it out of its Place: 
This is the moſt cor: -:t0us of all ©: Inſtruments, and was 
lately invented, „ I never ſaw any Practitioner uſe it beſides 
Monſisur du Bois, who has the Cure of the King's Teeth. 

5. A Punch cid by the Latins Impulſorium. is an Inſtrument 
whoſe end is cieft like a Hind's foot: is provided with a 
Handle, that it may be held the faſter ; 'tis us'd to the Incilory 
and Canine Tecth which have but one Root, in order to ſhove 
them out of their Alveoli, and to broken Fragments when they 
can come at them, 

6. A Tooth- root Drawyer, deſcrib'd by Guilleman, and call'd 
in Greek Kiſagra, and commonly Riſagran, from two Words, 
which, together, ſignity to eradicate, 'Tis a fort of Foiceps 
whole ends are almoſt ſharp-pointed, in order to enter the .4l- 
veolus, and lay hold on the remainier of the Root of a T:9.h 
which is left behind: This Iaſtrament is very neceſſary to 
Tooth-orawers, 

7. A Pair ot Forceps cail'd from its Shape a Crow's-Bills ; it 
ſerves to extirpate the remaining bits of the Roots of Teeth, and 
cut off the Extremities when they are too ſharp, 
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trouſly, and uſe them on proper Occaſions, The Patient 
whole Tooth is to he drawn, is to be ſcated on the Floor oa a 
Cuſhion only: Tae Operator is to place himſelf behind him, Manner of 
and having fix'd his Head betwixt his Thighs, cauſes him to lift operatin 
littl: ; the Patient's Mouth being o he obſerves the 8. | 
it uf 2 , Z Open, 8 
rotten Tooth, that he may not miſt ke one for the other; then IN 
with the Tooth or Gum-lancet, he is to ſeparate the Gum | 
from that Tocth, which he then graſps with the Inſtrument 1 
which ſeems to him molt proper, which he is to fix, in or- | 
der to draw out the Tooth, It the Operator ſucceeds, the Mhat to 3e 
Patient ſtooping ſpits out the Tooth with the Blood which done after x 
vuſhes out of the Gums, ſome Spoontuls of which he is to ſuf- the Operas {| 
ter ro run out before he gargles the Mouth with Oxycratum, tion, 
i.e, Vincgar and Water: He then with his two Fingers ſqueezes 1 
the Gum where the Tooth came out, in order to approximate I. 
the ſeparated Parts, and then continues the Uſe of Oxycratum, 1 
er warm Wine for the whole Day. 

This Operation conſiſts barely in an Effort of the Wriſt, in 
order to pull out the Tooth; this Effort is to be redoubled us 
when the Tooth reſiſts it, and the Operator is not to give over 14 
ill the Tooth is out; for which Reaſon thoſe Chirurgeons 0 
who are daily very much engaged in the Practice of Bleeding, I | 
and are willing to preſerve a ſteddy Hand, never ought to med- | 
die with Tooth-drawing, left the ſtraiuing Efforts which that * ö 
Practice obliges them to, ſhould make their Hands ſhake: We 1 1% 
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8. A Pair of Inciſory Pincers, with which we cut the Table j | 
of the Tooth which ſhoots outwards, and which exceeds the i; 
ordinary Size of Teeth. | | 
Tis not enough, that the Operator is acquainted with the Sit uation of | 
Uſe of theſe Inſtruments, but he muſt alſo handle them dex- the Patient. N 
| 
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ſhall then leave this Employment to thoſe Operators which 


make it their daily Practice, and have no other Trade to gat 
their Living. | Vim 
If 1 aJviſe the Chirurgeon to abandon this, tis not only by a9 
reaſon of the Prejudice which may accrue to his Hand by it, S091 | 
but alſo, that it ſeems to ſavour of the Buffoon and Mounte- 1 
bank. Moſt of theſe Tooth-drawers, abuling their Talent to b 
1 


impoſe on the Publick, pretend that they want nothing beſides : 
their Fingers, or the End of a Sword to pul! out the deepeſt 1 
rocted Teeth; but the Chirurgeon is to ſcorn theſe Feats of | | | 
Activity, and as Probity ought to be the Rule of his Actions, ” ffs 
he muſt diſtinguiſh himſelf from thoſe whole Aim is to deceive Ef 


others, 


| 
' 
The ſeventh and laſt Operation performed on the Teeth, is For the in- 1 
the inſerting of Artificial ones in the Place of thoſe which are ferting of S491 
loſt. Two Reaſons are alledged to authorize this Practice: Anuficiel "| ( 
The firſt is drawn from the Ornament which they afford, it Ten, » Wt 
being a diſagrt eable Sight to ſee a Mouth il] furaiſh's, in which | | 
there wants one or ſcyeral Teeth; and the fecund is grounded 
3 on | 
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on the Neceſſity of articulating the Voice, it not being paſſihle 
for thoſe who want Teeth to pronounce ſo well certain Words, 
How to ad- as when they have them all. To obviate theſe two Inconve. 
guſt Artifi- niencies are recommended Ivory Teeth, very near the Size of 
tial Teeth, thoſe in whoſe Place they are to be ſubſtituted, they are pierc'd 
odr bor'd, in order to run thro' them one or two Gold Threads, 
to faſten them to the neighbouring Teeth, about which this 
Thread winds and faſtens the Artificial ones as firmly as it they 
were naturally fix'd there, The Operator cauſes as many to 
be made as he wants, two, three, or four, c. which are fa. 
ſtened together with Gold Thread, and are placed as we have 
ſaid betwixt the remaining natural Teeth, We know ſome 
old Women who wear a whole Row of falſe Teeth, and dare 
not open their Mouths for fear of diſcovering the Subſtitution. 
But the Miſchief is, that Ivory in a ſmall time grows yellovy 
i: the Mouth; wherefore Fabritius adviſes the making them of 
A page 10 Oxes Shin-bones, and Guillemeau of a certain Paſte, the Com- 
form factiti- Polition of which he teaches us, it conſiſts of white grain'd 
9% Tres, Wax, and melt it with a little Gum Elemi, adding the Powders 
EN ds of Maſtic, white Coral and Pearl. He affirms, that with this 
Paſte may be formed Artificial Teeth which never turn yellow ; 
and that *cis alſo very proper to fill up the Holes of hollov- 
Teeth, 

There are two Queſtions which are canvaſs'd with regard 
to the Teeth: The firſt is, whether when we draw the Milk- 
Teeth of Children before they incline to fall of themſelves, 
they come again more beautiful and ſtraight; and the other, 
whether a Tooth rc-fixed in the Alveolus, after having 
been pulled out, may faſten and grow, as it it Were nor 
touched. | | 
Tis a Miſtake to believe, that the firſt Teeth can give an ill 
A ape to the ſecond, they are both of them form'd in lictle in 
„, the Alveoli, where they Offy : The firſt being come out. af- 
"as ter having ſerved five or fix Ycars, are driven out by the lat- 

*ter which take their Places; and obſerve, that the firſt have 

ly as it were a Table, becauſe the others in their Growth 

don't give Time to the firſt to perfect themſelves, and to O/- 

ſify at their Roots, ſo that the old ones cannot ſpoil the Shape 

Aa Otſer- of the new. I have this by Experience in a young Girl, 
vation op- Whoſe Mother caus'd all her fore Teeth beſides one to be 
poſite to the drawn, for the Space of a Vear before they ought to be ex- 
Popular Er- pected to fall, being fully poſſeſs d with an Opinion, that the 
er. ſucceeding Growth would prove more perfect; but ſhe was 
T deceived, they proving worſe than the former. A Perſon of 
Quality, devoted to Lewdnefs, cauſed ber Daughter's Tceth 

to be drawn for a contrary Reaſon; the Child had very 

fine ones, and for fear that ſhe might one Day boaſt this 
Advantage, the Mother wrould have them all drawn, that 

"OR | SG | tholo 
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thoſe which drove them out might be I-= beautiful, and conſe- 
quently prove no Obſtacle in her own Career of Pleaſure. 

I don't believe that a Tooth wholly removed can poſſibly Very Parke 
refix in its Cavity, and quicken or grow as before. Mr, Verduc cular In- 
tells us, that he heard that Mr. Carmeline (a very able Operator ſlance. 
for the Teeth) having drawn a Tooth which was not putrified, 
inſtantly refixed it in its Alveolus, in which it faſten'd ſo well, 
that he could not without great Difficulty pull it out the follow- 
ing Year, when the {ame Perſon came again to complain of 
the Tooth-ach; but I can ſcarce believe this Story any more 
than Mr. Verduc, who bitnſelt acknowledpes, that the Nervous 
Fibres and Veſſels which convey the Lite and Nouriture to the 
Tooth, being broken, it cannot 2gain take Root, and perfectly 
join, when otice ſeparated, 
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FicURE XLI. Fr zhe TONGUE and :the 
| UVULA. 


Of the HE Tongue requires its particular Operations, the firſt «f 
Operations which is the Inciſion ot che Frænulum, or Stiing, which 
practis d on 1s preſcribed in two Caſes, one is when there is a ſupernume- 
he Tongue, rary Ligament, aud the other when the natural one is too big 
Uvula, Al- or tao ſhort, 
gnonds and Children are frequently born with a Membrane faſtencd to 
Wind-pite. the natural Fre: under the Toryve, and which hinders 
irs coming out beyond the Lips, or performing its ordinary 
Motions. The Midwives ſometimes tear it with their Nails, 
which Practice is nut always exempr from Inconveni-rgcies, by 
The Danger reaſon they cannot thus break this Membrane, which is very 
of earing ſtrong, without givin, great Pain, aud often drawing to the 
te Freanu- Part a Fux, which diſenabling the Child from fucking, ſoon 
lum. deprives it of Liſe, W here ſore they gughit not to attempr 
to rend or cut it, this Operation not beionying to theif Func» 
t,on, but to the Chirurgeon, who may very Calily perform 
it, 
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it, provided he does not neglect any of the effential Circum- 
ſtauces. 

If this ſupernumerary Ligament or Frenulum is but little, it Incorvent- 
may happen ta do no Mitchicf ; but when tis large, and reaches encies of the 
to the End of the Tongue, the Child cannot throw it our ar Ligament. 
the Tear, bur rrifles with the Breaſt, not being able with all 
its Endravours to get hold of it, becauſe this Bridle under the 
Tongue detains it, and will not ſuffer it to preſs the End ot it 
2gainft the Palate, in order to dra the Milk; in which caſe the 
Child will die for want of ſucking, if the Chirurgeon be not 
calbd to irs Aſſiſtance, The Operator is then to take in his Of the Inci- 
Left hand the little Fork A, and in his right the Sciſſars B, when ſion. 
having cauſed the Child to be turned to the Light, he raiſes 
its Tongue, which be keeps elevated with the Fork which graſps 
the Ligament, whilſt with the Sciſſars he cuts off whatever he 
finds uunatural: When the Chirurgeon bas no Fork at hand, his 
two Fingers may ſupply its Place, and will anſwer the End as 
well; The Child's crying is of uſe at this Moment, for it pre- 
ſents the Ligament the more uncover'd. As ſoon as this Bridle Hom 0 
is cut, we lay a little Salt on it, and rub the Finger over it ſe- great the 
veral times, not, as ſome ſay, to hinder its joining again, for bund. 
the continual Motions of the Tongue hinder that Re- urion; but 
that if *tis not cut to the Bottom, the Finger may tear the reſt; 
which is very — done, and the Nurſe immediately giving 
the Child the Breaſt, ſoon appeaſes it. 

The Facility with which we ſee the Child ſuck, enables us 
to determine whether the Bridle is well cut, and proves the 
Neceſſity of Chirurgery by the Want which Man ſometimes 
has of that Art even from his Birth: There ought not to iſſue 
out above two or three ſmall] Drops of Blood; for if the Part 
ſhould bleed much, would be a Sign that the Point of the 
Sciſſars had touch'd one of the two Veins under the Tongue, 
which ovght to be carefully avoided. But in caſe this Mistor- 
tune ſhould bappen, we are to remedy it by ſtopping the Blood, 2% ,, op 
either by the Application of ſome Mcdicaments, or aſtringent % py 
Powders, or by holding the Finger on the Orifice for ſome 
Time; or elſe by covering it with a little Bolſter dipp'd in Sryp- 
tick Water, When one of theſe Veins is open, and we diſcern 
it, there is little to be feared, becauſe tis caſy to ſtop the BI Od; 
but if it be not remedied, the Misfortune may become very 
great, as we have ſeen at Paris fitteen Years ſince: The Fact 
Was as follows. 

A famous Pariſian Chirurgeon cut the Franulum of a Child, Eerue- 
which had been impatiently expected and joy fully received, %. 
being a 1ich Heir: But this Comfort did not remain long with 
the Parents, the Child not enjoying the Light, by reaſon 
that the Chirurgeon not ſuſpectiug that in cutting of the Bri- 
cle he had open'd one of the Rawls, went away as ſoon as he 
taw the Child ſuck freely and eaſily; and the Nurſe having 
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laid it in its Cradle after it had ſufficiently ſuck'd, it continu'd 
to move its Lips as though it were yet ſucking, which no Bo- 
dy took notice of, by reaſon many Infants habitually do the 
ſame whilſt ſleeping. But yet *twas the Blood. which iſſued 
out of the Vein, which it ſwallowed as it felt it in its Mouth, 
the Iſſue of this Humour being the more excited by the Infant's 
Suction, *till there was no more Blood in its Veſſels; which 
was no otherwiſe diſcerned, than by the Paleneſs and Weak- 
neſs of the Child, who died a few Hours after; when *cwas 
opened and found that it had ſwallowed all its Blood, with 
which its Stomach was filled: I cite this Obſervation for no 
other end, than to warn Chirurgeons againſt falling into the 
ſame Inadvertence. 

If the ordinary Bridle of the Tongue be too thick, or too 
ſhort, we are to cut it without Heſitation. We frequently 
meet with Children which liſp at the Age of four or five 
Years, by reaſon that the Motion of their Tongues is not free 
enough to articulate and diſtinctly ſound their Words; in this 
caſe we are to give them two or three ſmall Cuts with the 
Point of the Sciſſars B, in ſeveral Places, in order to unbridle 
them, and by this Means ſet that Organ at Liberty to rove all 
over the Mouth: When the Patient can't put his Tongue out 
of his Mouth, we know that tis the Bridle which reſtrains him; 
and in this caſe we have no reaſon to be afraid of cutting it, 
provided we avoid pricking the Ranine Vena, which lie very 
near it. 

There happen ſometimes under the Tongue ſmall Tumours, 
which are called Ranula or Hyfogleſſes, which have —_— 
of the Nature of Wolves; they are commonly filled by a viſ- 
cous Tumour, and when they once begin to appear, grow 
big in a ſhort Time, and ſome of them proceed to a dangerous 
Magnitude, if not check'd by Remedies. The Humour of 
which they are compoſed, is almoſt always contained in a Cy- 
ſtus, or Purſe ;* for which Reaſon ſeveral Authors adviſe us to 
diſſe ct and take them out wholly with their Membranes, But 
this not being ſo eaſily practicable, by reaſon of the Length of 
Time requiſite to ſeparate this Tumour, to remove it as we 
ſhould a Wolf, and the operating in ſuch a difficult and tender 
Plece as the Mouth, we are to find out a more convenient and 
ſecure way, which will prove to be that of making a fimple 
Inciſion, by which the contain'd Matter being evacuated, the 
Indiſpoſition grows perfectly well; for the proper Medica- 
ments for the Reſolution of theſe Tumours cannot be uſed in 
the Mouth, by reaſon that under the Tongue are two Salivary 
Veſſels, which inceſſantly convey the Spittle into this Cavity, 
which would hinder their Operation, We take then the Scal- 
prum or Lancer C, with which, the Mouth being open, and 
the Tongue raiſed, we make an Inciſion in the Middle of the 
Tumecur, whoſe Matter is no ſooner run out, than we cleanſe 
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the Bottom of the Purſe with Mel-Roſatum, and a little Spirit of 
Vitriol, dipping into it a ſmall Bit of Linen faſten'd to the End 
of a little Bruſh, with which rubbing hard or ſcrubbing the In- 
fide of the Cyſtus, in order to exfoliate and conſume what would 
orherwiſe continue ſome Days, we then frequently waſh the 
Mouth with Oxymel, and after with a rough Wine mixed with 
a little Alum. I have ſeen ſome of theſe Tumours return, by 
reaſon that the Chirurgeon contented himſelf with barely mak- 
ing an Orifice with the Lancet, to void the Matter; the Wound 
cloſed, and the Tumour fild again; this new Swelling was 
diſſipat-d by the Evacuation of the Humour, but did not fail to 
grow again by flow Degrees, till the Cyſi#s was conſumed, as 
we have hinted above, 

The Tongue hindring our ſeeing to the bottom of the 
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Mouth, Artifts have invented an Inſtrument ſhap'd like a very Inflrument 


broad Spatula, and provided with a Handle, mark'd E, which 
very commodiouſly removes that Obſtacle, by holding the 
Tongue down fo |: ng, till we have found what we ſought af- 
ter. But if the Patient does not open his Mouth wide encuzh 
to diſcover what we aim at, we may uſe the other Machine 
F, called the Speculum Oris, with which we not only keep the 


Tongue in Subjection, but alſo force open the Teeth as much 


as is neceſſary; but we are not to make uſe of theſe Inſtru- 
ments *i]] all more eaſy Means are yain ; for if with the Han- 
dle of a Spoon we could keep the Tongue under, as is daily 
practiſed, we are not to make a diſmal Parade of ſuch Tools, 
whoſe bare Sight affrights the Patient. | 

There ſometimes gathers on the Tongue a whitiſh foul Scurf, 
which renders it inſenſible to Taſtes, whercfore thoſe who va- 
lue themſelves on Cleanlineſs, ought to clean it every Diy. 
Some People ſcrape it every Morning with a little Kuite ; but 
tis better to make uſe of the Spoon G, becauſe that fetches 
off the Scurf which cloggs the ſmall Papille, with which the 
Tongue is interlac'd as well as the Knife, and cannot hurt it 
as that does, its Edge always bringing with it, or very much 
damaging ſome Particles of that Organ, which deprive it of 
that nice Diſcernment, which it ought to have in the Percep- 
tion of the guſtable Qualities of Aliments, 

The Uwula is a ſmall, cirneous and cartilagineous Eminence, 
ſuſpend:d at the bottom of the Palate on the Root of the 
Tongue, The Latins call it Uutla, and the Greeks Pargareon 
and Tionis, with regard to its Uſe, and its Figure reſembling 
a Pillar, &c. which theſe Words fignity, It requires a Chirur- 
geon in two Diſeaſes, to which it is ſubject, wiz. to rciſe it 
when relaxed, and cut it off when putritied. 

Thoſe whoſe Uonuls is relaxed, feel it as though it were a 
Morſcl hung at the bottom of the Mouth, and imagine they 
are ready to ſwallow it every Moment: When they $29 tie, 
mey complaiu to the Chirurgeon in the vulgar Stüc, that t ar 
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Palate is down, and intreat him to put it up again, believing 


a Luxation to have happened to it, as it does to ſeveral arti. 
culated Parts. In this Caſe the Chirurgeon is to ſearch before 
he makes any Attempt : If it is red, thick and inflamed, he 
is to uſe gentle and cooling Gargariſms ; and if white and 
lengthen'd, he is to raiſe it with the little Spoon made on 
purpoſe for that Uſe H, in which he is to put a little Pome- 
granate-rind and Pepper beaten to Powder ; then after hay- 
ing cauſed the Tongue to be held down, he is to get the End 
of the Uvula into the Spoon, which he is to puſh up, and hold 
that Part in it for ſome Time. The Powder of Pomegranate. 
rinds cloſes the too much extended Fibres, and the Pepper by 
its Heat abſorbs the Pituity which had to:k'd into it: But the 
Chirurgeon is to take care he docs not make uſe of thi: Reme- 
dy when this Part is lengthen'd by Inflammation, as is ſome. 
time imprudently done, without any reg ird to the Cauſe of the 
Ind:{pofiti-n, which requires a direct contrary Reme jy; where. 
fore we are not to be ſurpris'd if in this Caſe a Qinzy and Flux 
on al! the adjacent Parts follow. | 

Operation We find in certain Diſtempers a ſmall tranſparent white Tu- 
for a I. mour reſembling a Pear] ſtuck to the End of the Uoula, which 
mour at the is cauſed by the Pituity which diſtils from the upper Parts, and 
End of the glides to the extreme Point of this Eminence: It this Seroſity 
Uvula, cannot be diſſipated and drain'd by Pepper and other D-fſicca- 
tives, the Tongue being turn'd down, we are to take the Sciſ- 
ſars I, whole Branches zre long in order to reach to the Bottom 
ot the Mouth, and cut off that Point full of Pituity. The U- 
vula being elcar'd, we are to uſe aſtringent Garpariſms to re- 
cloſe the Fibres, and reſtore the Part to its former Condi- 

tion, 
Of the cut. In Norway and other cold Countries, the Inhabitants are ſub. 
ring off of J-& to a Cararrh, cauſed by a pituitous Humour, which in the 
the Pairte, Winter diſtils on the Urula, and fo enlarges it as to ſuffocate 
the Patient, if not remedied, But the Diſeaſe is ſo preſſing, that 
they don't expect the Reſtauration of their Health from the 
Uic of Medicaments, wherefore they have Recourſe to Opera- 
tion, by which thcy cut off this Part as ſoon as poſſible, This 
Diſtemper is ſo frequent, that they are always provided with 
Inſtruments proper for this Operation; the moſt famous of all 
which is that invented by a Peaſant in Norway, which cuts off 
the Uvula in a Moment, by means of a Spring which the Ope- 
rator is to let fly as foon as he has pliced this Inſtrument, which 
has had the Approbation of all the Chirurgeons of its Time ; 
and John Scultetus, Phyſician and Chirurgeon to the Republic 
of Uim, has given us irs Deſcription in his Armamentarium Chi- 

rurgicum, or Arſenal ot Chirurgery. 
Inconxeni- This Operation is but very ſeldom perform?d here, as well 
ence of this becauſe we are not expos d to the ſame Catarrhs, as by reaſon 
Operation. We are prepoſſels'd with an Opinion that the Uvula — 
| 1. odify 
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modify the Air which enters the Lungs, and that thoſe Perſons 
who have it cut off grow Aſthmatic and Purſy, though Sculte- 
tus aſſures us, that this Operation is not attended with any Incon- 
veniencies. But when we are oblig d to perform it, the Sciſſars 
] are ſufficient, after having thruſt down the Tongue with the 
Inſtrument L; and ſome won't allow even the ute of any Pin- 
cers, alledging that with them we ought to havethree Hands, or 
make uſe of that of a Servant, which would prove very trouble- 
ſom. I am ſurpris'd to find ſome Authors in this caſe to pro- 

oſe the Ligature, and others the actual Cautery: For was it 


345 


The Liga- 


— to bind the Lula, the ends of the Thread which would rare and 


ang in the Throat till the Ligature had per form'd its Section, actual Cau- 
would prove very troubleſom; and if we ſhould convey red hot tery not to be 


Iron to the Bottom of the Mouth, whatever Pipe we make uſe applied. 


of to conduct it, the Patient and Spe ctators would beaffrighted, 
and *twould be very difficult to con fine the Scar which would 
ariſe from that Operation to the part affected alone: We ſhall 
then content our ſelves with the Incifion, which is not attended 
with any ill Effect, becauſe the Veins being there ſmall, there 
iſſues out but little Blood, which with aſtringent and deterſive 
Gargariſms, we cure in a {mall Time, 


On both ſides of the Uvula are two great conglobated Glands, Tammcſacti- 
by ſome called Tonſilla, and by others Almonds, from the Re- 00f the Al- 


ſemblauce they bear to peel'd Almonds ; on theſe Glands there #20345. 


frequently happens a ſe:tling ot Humours which ſo ſweil them, 
that the Patient cannot ſwallow without difficulty. We are 
not to ſpare Bleeding in theſe Caſes, in order to prevent che 
Obſtruction which may happen to the Sanguinary Veſlels, if 
they ſhould tumify exceſſively, When they are embrued in 
Blood, they always come to Suppuration, and that the rather by 
reaſon the moiſt Heat of the Mouth quickly ripens them: As 
ſoon as the Patient feels a Fluctuation there, we are without 
Delay to open them with the Lancet K, wound about with 
a little Band as you ſee, whoſe Point is to be ditected to the 
Tumour, where we are to make an Orificetwice as big 2s that 
ulual in Bleeding. This done, the very Moment that the Natter 
comes out, the Patient is eas'd : But the Tumour is ſometimes 
fil'd with a fort of burnt Blood which ſhews it ſelf, and leaves 
a Contiderable Scar which we are to cauſe to fal of, We are 
then to make uſe of deterſive Gargariſms, cor-pos'd of Borley, 
Agrimony. Black-berries, Red-ruſes, and Conſolia-Major, i. e. 
Comtry boil'd in White Wine: Mel Roſatum mix'd with tome 
crops of Spirit of Vitriol, perfectly c.canies theſe Parts: We 
dip in this Mixture a bit ot Linen faſten'd to the end of a ſmall 
Sick, with which we rub the Scar a little hard, which utage 
of this Remedy it will not long reſiſt. 


Some ot our Anceſtors propoſe the Separztion and Evulion Extirpation 
of theſe Glands, which Operation they very caſi'y perform'd, of the Al- 


a'd allure us that they will never incommode the Patient: 
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I refer you to the Methods which they propoſe of doing it, 
which I think very cruel ; and would be glad of ſome better 
Security for their Succeſs than their bare Word; for the Functi- 
on of theſe Glands being to ſeparate and filtrate the Serofities 
which ſerve to moiſten the Tongue, Larynx and Oeſophagus, theſe 
Parts muſt find themſelves depriv'd of that Dew, which is of 
ſuch great uſe in the tempering the Air in the Lungs, and ſlid- 
ing the Nouriſhment into the Stomach, 

n the Throat may ſometimes be lodg'd ſome exotic Bodies, 
as Spines of Fiſh, Needles or Pins: The firſt thing to be done 
ro clear this Pipe, is to thruſt the Finger to the Bottom of the 
Mouth, and endcavour to draw them out if we can reach them; 
but if they are too far deſcended, the Patient is to ſwallow a 
bit of crum of Bread half chew'd, which Stopple frequently drives 
the other Bodies into the Stomach; and in caſe they cannot get 
it down, but prick the Oeſaphagus, the Patient is to be provok'd 
to vomit, as the ſureſt way to force whatever {licks in the Paſ- 
tage, But it that don't ſucceed, we are to thruſt down the Torgue 
with the Spoon G, or the Speculum Oris F, in order to endea- 
your to diſcover the Cauſe of the Stoppage of the Throat : If 
we can Ciſcern it, we are to make ule of the two Inſtruments 
L and M, which are very commodioutly dcfign'd to take hold 
of and draw out whatever ſtops the Throat, One of them, L, 
Das ſtraight Branches, and the other M curye ones, in form of a 
Creſcent, to allow the Chirurgeon his Choice, which of them 
is moſt proper, according to the Place where the exotic Body 
is lodg'd: But if it be ſo far advanc'd in the Oeſophagus, that 
we can neither ſee nor feel it, we are to thruſt into the Throat 


Uſe of the a peel'd Onion, rubbed over with Oil, which we are to force 


on, 


beyond the Place, where we feel the exotic Body. Some faſten 


Spunge, and to the end of a coarſe Thread N, a little bit of Spunge O, of the 
Wax-Can- bigneſs of a Haſle-nut, which having ſoak'd in Oil, they oblige 


ale. 


the Patient to ſwallow, and then draw it back by the Taread at- 
ter it has piſſed the Place where the Body ſteps, and they tell 
us that the Spunge is to bring it up along with it. Other Prac- 
titioners concemn the Uſe of the Oaion, alledging that it may 
chance to break in bending, to accommodate it felt to the Shape of 
the Throat; nor have they any better Opinion of the Spunge; 


tor beſides that, tis almoſt impoſſible for the Patient to {wallow | 


it, tis poſſible that it may ſtick in the Oeſophagus, if the Thread 
flips through it, which may eaſtly happen, coulidering 'tis of a 
Subſtance 1o eaſy to be torn : But they ſeem rather to approve 
a great Wax-Candle, which being pliant, bends to any Shape at 
Pleaſure, and we have it certainly in our Power to draw it out 


again: The Chirurgeon may make uſe of any of theſe which 


be likes beſt, and tho never ſo exquiſite in his Art, he will in 
this Cale be frequently puzzled. 


Fre vet 
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FicuRE XLII. For the EARS and ADI A- 
CENT PARTS. 


'] Hough the Ears are Parts the leaſt ſubject to Operation, Of the Ope- 
there are yet two Caſes in which it cannot be diſpenſed rations pra- 

with; one of which is, when they are naturally ſtopp'd ;and the ctiſed on the 

other, when ſome exotic Matter has entred them. Ears, Paro- 
Some Children come into the World with their Ears ſtopp'd, tides, the 

which, if not remedied, they will not only prove deaf, but alſo Swollen 

dumb, by reaſon that never hearing others talk, tis not poſſible Throat, and 

to learn to ſpeak. The Cauſe of this Deafneſs is generally a the Scro- 

ſmall Membrane which ſtops the Ear, and is placed either exter- phula. 

nally, or at the Bottom of the Paſſage near the Drum, When 

tis exterior, tis eaſily cut with the Inſtrument A; the Orifice Oòſtructi- 

being made, we are to thruſt in a leaden Pipe, or only a Stopple, ons of the 

till tis wholly cicatriſed, But when the Membrane is thick, Ears, and 

and approaches the Drum, tis very difficult to convey any Re- how to re- 

medy to it; for if we attempt to pierce it, we run the riſque medy them. 

of penetrating the Drum alſo ; and if we would make uſe of 

the Cauſtic to conſume it, we are yer in the ſame pain for fear 

of cauteriſing the Drum, fince the Difficulty of conveying Me- 

dicaments directly to the Place affected, becauſe the Paſſage is 

very narrow, till remaining. All that can be done, is to inſi- 

nuate gentle [ngredients, which do not corrode, but may, by their 

Ule, by little and little attenuate and thin this Membrane, 


we 
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Several We have recourſe to Chirurgery, when ſomething is potten 


ways of into the Ear: If a ſmall Fly, or an Inſ-&, and we cannot ſee 


drawing out it, we may then draw it out with the Forceps B, and if it he 
C-rpuſcles gotte 100 far in, with the Ear-pipe C we are to ſcarch for it, 
which ſtick ung that Iaſtrument at the Bottom of the Ear, as we do 
in the Ears, when we endeayour to pet out the Wax which grows there, 
But if it be a little bit of Flint, or a Cherry-ſtone, gc. ſtuck 
there in jeſt, or ſlipt in by Accident, we then begin with drop. 
ping ſome Drops of Oil of {weet Almonds into the Ear, then 
laying the Patient on that fide, we ſhake his Head a little, in 
order to force out what was before got in ; and if ic does not 
come out according to our Wiſhes, we are then to draw it out 
with the Forceps D, or with the Ear- pick, which we ſlide in 
on one fide of the Stone, in order to get that Body into the 
Cavity of the ſaid Ear-picker, and by that Mears to bring it 
out with it: It theſe Methods don't ſucceed, we may make an 
advantageous uſe of a little Enghſh Cork-ſcrew, which torcing 
into the Cherry ſtone, as into a Cork, we bring off that exotic 
Body along with it. Several make uſe of a Levitor in the ſame 
manner as is uſual ro draw a Bullet out of Gun-ſhot Wounds ; 
and laſtly, others propoſe the making behind the Ear an Inciſion 
in the Shape of a Creſcent, in order to diſcoyer the exotic Bo- 
dies, and take them out at the Orifice: But this laſt Way is 
not to be practie d, unleſs only when tis impoſſiole to draw out 
thele Corpuſcules, becauſe tis to make an Orifice. which one is 
afterwards oblig'd to ſew up, and which is not eaſily cured, by 
' reaſon of the Cartilage of the Ear, which we cannot avoid cut- 
ting, 
Gomes and Girls cauſe their Ears to be bored, in order to 
affix to them Pendants of Pezris and Diamonds, to add to their 
Charms, and that they may ſhine with the brighter Luſtre : 
This little Operation does not deſerve the Chirurgeon's Care, 
but ought to be left to the Female Head-drefſers who frequently 
practiſe it. ; 
Fiſtory of an The Chevalier de Nantouillet has told us a Story, which we 
Ampnutati- may believe at Pleaſure: He informs us, that being a Slave in 
of the Twrky, there happened to his Patron a preat D. fluxion on one of 
Ears his Ears, and that being fond of rendring himfelt neceſſary to 
l the Turk, he advis'd him to have it cut off, which was pertor- 
med, and the Patient recovered. After this, his Patron believing 
him to be an able Chirurgeon, treated him bettet than betore 
that Operation : Bur hitherto none but public Ex curioners 
bave praGtited it in France, and we daily cure all Defluxions and 
— which happen to the Ears, without Amputa- 


tion ot the exterior Part of theſe Organs, 
Of the pa- The Farotides are conglomerated Glands, ſituate near the Ears, 
rotides and betwixt the exterior Angle of the Check-Hoe and the 5popry- 
their Reme- ſis Maſtondis: Their Uie is, to ſeparate the Spittle, and convey 
i; 


dy. 
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it into the Mouth: When there is an Obſtrution in the Nuts 
of theſe Glands, a Maſs of Humovrs gathers there which ſwells 
them, and cccafions a very great Pain. Chiliren are very ſub- 
j<& to this Indiſpoſition, which is cured by rubbing the Part 
with Liniced Oil made very hot, and covering it v;th Wool, 
which we cut off from the Sheep; the Oil dilates and mollifies 
the Humour which the Glands had foak*d up, af d the Heat of 
the Wool reſolves it, Vet theſe Tumours v'ren come to Sup— 
puration, as it h:ppened this Summer to alatoſt all the Ladies uf 
St. Cyr, Whole Parotides were ſwelld; for thoſe Humours ter- 
minated in a {mall abſceſs, which we were obliyed to open, 
making but ſmall Orifices at the loweſt part of them, barely to 
give Iſſue to the latter, which is to be obſery*d in all Chil- 
dren, but eſpecially Girls, to avoid the Detormity of a larpe Scar, 

There is a great Difference betwixt the Humours ich come 
on the Parotides ot Children, and the ſwelling of the fame Parts 
in Perſons advanced in Years, Thoſe of the fieſt are co:Npuled 
of a Humour which is gentle, and of an caſy Digeſtion, they rip- 
en in a little time, and heal when the Matt.r is come cut: But 
in adult Perſons, they excite grexier Pains, and produce a Scar 
like that of an Anthrax; wheretore they 02pht tobe ſofnñ ciently 
opened to procure the falling of the Scar, aud Cauſlics are necei- 
ſary to conſuine the Hardneis of theſe Glands; after which we 
are to cleanſe the Wound, incar nate it, aud diipoſe it to cica- 
triſe with as little disfiguring as pofüble. 
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The Goetre is a large Tumour which grows on the fore part of the 
of the Neck ; tis ſoit, pendant, and mavcable. The Satoyards Soetre. 


- 


are almoſt all attacked by tnis Indiſyourion, as well as thoſe in- 
habiting the Mouniains, who are obliged to drink Snow-water, 
and that of cold Springs: Bur theſe Paricnts not complaining 
of any Pain, ſeldom have recourſe to any Remeties ; bur ice 
theſe Tumours begin, grow and augineiit to a. exceſſive Bulk 
without any Concern, or being in the leaſt diſturbed with re- 
gard to the Conlequences which may reſult from them, They 
give this Difeaſe the Italian Name ot Gozza, which i Pol ts a 
woll Throat. Some ſtile it a Brouchokele by Keferoblance, ag 
though twere a Hernia of the Bronchia: i he Greeks alio call 
it Bronchokele, troin Bronchos the Hſpera Arteria, or u ind-pipe, 
and Kele, a Hern'a, becauie the Tu:rour wäich riſes on theie 
Parts is like thut produced by the Hernia : ut that Name is 
improperly applied to them, tor the Herne proceed on miſ- 
placed Parts, but the Gostre rcluits trom a pituitous Fleſh con- 


tained in a Cyſtus or Pn Ae. 
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Cureofit, If the Sa voyards are not ſurpris'd at the growth of this Diſ- 
temper in their Country, we are of another Opinion in France; 
the Women more eſpecially cannot conceal their Unealineſs, 
when they find the leaſt Swelling in the Throat, and their Me- 
lancholy increaſes, in Proportion to the Growth of the Tumour, 
not by reaſon cf the Pain which it gives them, it being pe- 
nerally indolent; but it ſpoils the external Shape of their Throat 
in which conſiſts one of their principal Ornaments, We are 
then firſt of all to endeavour to diſſolve this Swelling with a 
Plaiſter of Diabotanum, which is excellent in this Caſe, provid- 
ed it be long worn and renewed every eight Days. But if 
the Tumour ſtill increaſes, and we are under an Appreheuſi- 
on thar it may grow to a prodigious Bulk, we are prudently 
to proceed to Extirpation. | 

How to ex- The Patient may eaſily prevail on himſelf to undergo this 

tir pate it. Operation, for tis not ſo —— as may be imagined: The 
moſt exquiſite Pain he is ſenſible of, being that which he feels, 
at the meking of the Inciſion on the Skin tor the whole Length 
of the Tumour with the Knife E, and *tis with this Pertor- 
mance that we begin this Operation; this done, the Lips of 
the Orifice are to be widen'd, one being inclined to the right, 
and the other to the left, to make room to take hold ot the 
Tumour with the Forceps mark'd F, and to diſſect or cut it 
out in its whole Circumference, in order to extirpate the whole, 
as invelop'd in its proper Membrane: The Veſſels which 
moilten it are very ſmall, and the almoſt Inſenſibility ot the Tu- 
mour ſufficiently evinces, that it does not take in any conſidera- 

——_ ph ble Nerve, We need not ſew up this Wound, no more being ne- 

— ceſſary than to waſh it, and to draw its Lips together with the 
uniting Bandage, which is to be begun at the hind Part of the 
Neck, and whoſe two Ends paſs over the Wound, If this Ope- 
ration is dextrouſly pertorm'd, there remains barely an almoſt 
imperceptible Scar, and the Patient is freed from a Tumour 
which would have plagued her duriny her whole Life. 

Of the The K#g's Evil, called by the Latins Scrophula, and the Greeks 

King's Chboirades from Choiras, which ſignifies a Hog, from the Si- 

EviiorKer- militude of theſe Tumours of the hardened Glands in Man, 

nele. and the Neck of that Animal which is fil'd with ſuch Glands, 
They proceed from a thick Phlegin, which is ſometimes acri- 
monious and ſalt in thoſe which are painful: Children are moſt 
ſubject to them, beca':ſe moſt greedy and voracious, and that 
they eat ofteneſt ; and thoſe Children which live on Legurma, 
Frui's and indigeſted Aliments are elmoſt all ſcrophulous, by 
rcaſon that the Chyle which is produced being crude, and not 
ſubtiliſrd wicrout Difliculty, ſtops in the Poroſities ot the 
Glanus, Where they produce theſe Fumours : Wheuce 'tis ob- 


ſecvabie, that feycoty ive in a hundred of thoſe which preſent 
| theu- 
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themſelves to be touched by the King, are the the Chiliren of 
Peaſants, who have contracted that Diſtemper by groſs f::ding, 
The King's Evil or Struma, is cured by a good Regimen of proter pe- 
Living, and by general as well as particular Remedirs : The gi men, Me- 
Uſe of the Panacea, Mercurius Dulcis, and a difſolveat Opiate, in 3 . 


Conjunction with the Application of the Emplaſirum de Vigo on 
the Gland affected, daily cures it, Bur if the Humour is ob 4 i- 
nate, foul and acrimonious, and it tends to Suppuration, we ae 
to open the Tumour, after having try'a al Ingredients cap b. 
of mollifying its Hardneſs: We then dreſs it with corrulive 
Unguents which tend to ſcarity, b:-cauſe we ore not to ex- 
— to procure a Cicatriſing betore the Gland is wholiy con ſu- 
med. 

If only one or two Glands are tumificd. and they hep en to 
be the external and leſs moveible ones, we are rather to remove 
them by Inciſion, than Cauſtic:, which occiſion a contin el Pain, 
and require a co: ſidetable time, If then te Patient is fully re- 
ſolved, and has Confidence enouph in his Chirurgeon, rothrow 
himſelf wholly on his Conduct, he is then to pace him in a 
very good Light, ſeated in an Elbowy-Chair, a little leaning 
backwards. with his Head held by one Scivint, and his Hanas 
by another: And then with the Lancet G, ve are to make 
a longitudinal Inciſion on the Gland, only on its Skm, beyond 
which this Inciſion is not to advance; then the Op:rator takes 
in his Left Hand the pointed Inſtrument H, with which he 
lays hold on the Gland, in order to ſcparate it the more res- 
dily, by cutting with the Lancer all the Fihrer, which faſte it 
to the adjoining Parts: And to facilitate its Diteagigenent, 
the Operator is to cauſe one Lip of the Wound to be held by 
an Apprentice with the flat Inſtrument I, which ſepatates the 
Skin from above the Gland. When one of the lidrs is thus 
looſened, we are to apply the fame flat Inftrament to the other 
fide, in order to ſeparate it in the fame manner as the o mer; 
and thus we are to take out the whole Gland, The Wound 


being well cleanſed, with a Feather we convey into it 2 little Cure of che 
Balſam of Peru; then we are to cloſe the Edges cf the Orifice, ;; 6414. 


which we are alſo to cover with the Pleoper K, above which 
is to be laid the Plaifter L, to cover the whole with the unit- 
ing Bandage, which I ſhew'd you in the Goetre, We arenut 
to dreſs this Wound every Day, but let agpiutinste the vim 
with the neighbouring Parts, which 1s fin cd by the Balm, 
ſeconded with the Reſt which is to be gen to the wounded 
Part, 


The King touches for the Evil five time; anne, which Crreof t ts 
are on devotional Days: At cach time there oftor tnemiclyes Di/ts 25 0 
to be touch d ſeven or eight Hundred Piiente, and a gre: 65 £4179, 


number amongſt them tell us, that then are cured by this 
"A I Tauching; 
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Touching ; for which reaſon I adviſe all thoſe afflicted with 
this Diſtemper, to try this gentle ſpiritual means of obtainin 
a Cure, before they throw themſelves into the Hands of the Chi- 
rurgeons, who cannot pretend to exempt them trom the ſuffe. 
ring of many Pains, and who will always be ready to relieve 
them by the Performance ot ſuch Operations as thoſe which 
have been juſt now demonſtrated, 


. he End of the Seventh Demonſtration, 
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The Eighth 


DEMONSTRATION 


OF 


Chirurgical Operations. 


97 "ye raiſed on the upper Extreme 
a PARTY. of 


Of BLEEDING. 


OU know that the Body divides it ſelf into 
two Parts, the Trunk and its Extremeties : 
The Trunk comprehends the Head. Breaſt 
and Belly; you have ſeen in the ſeven pre- 
cedent Demonſtrations all the Operations 
performed on thoſe Parts, we are then at 
preſent to ſhew you thoſe we are oblig'd to 

rform on the extreme Parts, — 
I ſhall this Day demonſtrate thoſe which relate to rhe Upper 
and To-morrow ſhall lay before you thoſe of the Lower extreme 
Parts, 

The ſuperior Extremity is compos'd of the Arms, the Wriſts, 
and Hands, each of which Parts require their particular Opera- 
tions; all which we ſhall proceed to explain without omitting 


any: And I ſhall now begin with that of Bleeding. 
Aa 3 Thg 
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Excellence The preateſt Remedy in the Medicinal Art is, inconteſtablſy, p 
of Bleeding, Bleeding ; it cannat be ſufficiently prais'd, by reaſon of all its 
excellent Rf As which ſo loudly declare in its Favour, that it 
muſt be allowed, that nothing hitherto invented has exceeded 
Bleeding. Let's then leave it to thoſe whoſe Talent is Elo- 
quence to dre's its Panegyric, and content our ſelves with 
ſhewing our Dextericy in pertorming this Operation, which on 
ſome Ar-rs is the molt diſſicult in Chirurgery. 
Cafe in What T atvance wijl ſurprite thoſe who believe nothing ſo 
wich the eiſy as Bleeding z and indeed I agree with them, that 'tis the 
Cooration is Moſt facile Operation when we find large Veins to be opened; 
dFicult, but they muſt, in Conjunction with all rhoſe who are experi- 
enced inthe Art of Bleeding, allow that in ſome Arms the Veins 
are fo ſmall that *tis impoſſible to feel them, and very dange- 
rous to hazud the opening of them, In the Opinion of all 
Chirurgeons, there are no Operations, how great and difficult 
ſoever they may appear, which they would not rather chooſe to 
run thro' than ſome Bleedings, in which, atter a tedious Search, p 
and due regard h-d to all neceſſiry Precautions, the Vein lips t 
| from and eſe pes the Point of the Lancet. 7 
Its Tzconve- The greateſt Misfortune is not that of making an Attempt 


— 2 © —= e 5 HI — — 


wy 


nince. without bleeding, but of opening an Artery, or pricking a Ter- : 
don. In which caſes the Chirurgeon is never forgiven ; for the tl 
World never examining the inſurmountable Diſficulties which v 
occur in many Arms, nor the Riſque which he runs in the un- P 
eertiking of thoſe forts of Bleedings, if he does not ſucced, P 
when the Blame falls on him; for if he fails in Bleeding none will ri 
excuſe him, or bear any Part of his Uneaſineſs; and to compleat c 
his Misfortune, thoſe who ought to defend him, are frequently 
tickled with a ſecret Rejoicing, and actuated by a jealous Tem- y 
per are not diſplrasd to fre this Mortification fail on him, t 
Perhaps my inſtilling into the young Chirurgeon ſuch a ter- p 
rible Idea of Bleeding, by repreſenting to him the Misfortunes 9 
which attend it, may be diſapprov'd; but I don't do it to diſ- n 
courage him, but to dilabuſe and rid him of the common O- t 
pinion of the tacility of performing it, and that he may not be c 
buoy'd vp with too much Confidence, and thence expoſe him- t. 
jeit by foohſaly underteking all Bleediugs which pretent, as al- 0 
fa to engage him to interim himlelf exactly of all the Particu- c 
Ire V9 regard this Operation, in orcer to perform it with u 
thet Approbation, nice Exactneſs and Celerity which it 1e- 
q ires, lad to pravide him with all neceſſary Precaut ion to | 
previ r perncious Conſequences of the ill Performance ot this t 
(3 O73 KC, : 9 
IN ge OPM By B.cedi g. goncrilly taken, we underſtand an Eprefſion of U 
2 Dig Bod ove of an; Veſll! whatſoever ; the Greeks call it Angio- - 
for of ten rom Angie a Vellii, and Temnem to cut; when we x 
Bleewrre, a b oo cut of en AJAriery, they ſtile it Arteriotomy; and t 
Wei a ULUDL & 31724, tory oye it the Name of 7hleboromy, trom t 
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Phlebs a Vein, and Temnein to cut, of which laſt I am now to 
treat. 

Bleeding is then the making of an Orifice in the Vein with a 
Lancet, in order to draw out more or leſs of the Blood, pur- 
ſuant to the Reaſon and Intention of its being done. 

This Operarion is as ancient as the Medicina) Art it ſelf; it 
was practisd before FKippocrates's time, and we find that great 
Man to have been very well acquainted with its Ui fulnets, by 
his adviſing it as a ſovereign Remedy in ſeveri] C:{-s, and 
which he owns to have himſelf pertormed with good Succets. 


Its Anti- 
quiy, 


In his Time the Phyſicians fer their Hand to this Work; Phy tic | 


and Chirurgery were exerciſed by the ſame Perſons : But at 
preſent . they are branch'd into two diſtint fimplos ments, 
The Phyficians have taken for their Share the whole theoretical 
Part, and left to the Chirurgcon the practical and manual Ope- 
ration, 


and faint, but withal &id not bleed their Patients above once or 
twice; but twelve of our Blcedings don't countervail two of 
theirs: Which juſtifies what Hippocrates ſays, that if a Viomin 
with Child was let Blood, ſhe would miſcarry ; he meant the 
Bleedings prattis'd in his Time, in which they took tig or three 
Pounds of Blood, and not thoſe of ours of two or three Por- 
rengers, which ſecure Pregnancy, and prevent inſtead of pro- 
curing Abort:on, 

If we ſhould point out all the Caſes which require Ble=ding, 


we muſt oraw up a Catalogue of almoſt all Diſcaſs as well ot w/2fil on A 


thoſe which are in the Province of Phyſic, as thoſe which de- 
pend on Chirurgery; for we ſcarce know any taing which 
don't require this Operation, What confirms me in this Opt- 
nion, 1s, that I find moſt Phyſicians preſeribe it to all their Pa- 
tients, which they would not do it they did not judge it ne— 
ceſſary to their Cure: But it not being the Chirurpron's Buffs 
to diicvurte of thoſe Diſtempers which are ſubj cte to the Me- 
dicinal Art, let us keep within the Bounds pre ſeribed us, ad 
only treat of the Bleedings droper for thoſe Diſcaſes which tall 
under the Cognizance of Chirurger y, 

We may with ſome Reaſon venture to ſay, that in thoſe 
Places where there are no Phyſicians, the Chirurg: on ou2ht to 
be acquainted with all the Dizeaſes which require ue 
and allo even in thoſe where they are, there are preii g Heca- 
fins in which immediite Blerding may fave the Lie, and 
there are allo {ome Cates in which, in order to e able th. Cn 
rurgeon to perform this Operation, conform to the latent 
the Phylician, "iis requiſite he ſhould know « hy tis dans: 08 
this would be to ſtray from our Subject, ans fozr ooo hi!“. 

ha 4 \y 


In the Days of Hippocrates Bleeding was nor ſo frequent as at Prad ce of 
preſent, and yet they drew more Blood than we do now ; the Autieuts 
tor the Ancients reckon'd it by Pounds, and we by Forrengers: with regard 
They ſuffered the Blood to run 'till the Patient grew ſechle to Bleeding. 
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We wil! therefore ſuppoſe that there are Phyſicians in all Pla- 
ces, and allow that in many Niſeaſes the Chirurgeon ougꝑht to 
be no more than barely the Performer of their Orders, 

Thoſe in Avoſtemes, Wonnds, Ulcers, FraQures and Luxations, all 

which "tis Diſerſs ſubject ta the Chirupenn, and in which he is always 

neceſſary. fiſt cal d, cannot by cut wirhout Bleeding. Tis in theſe Ciles 
fo neceſſary, chat it wo would ſpare it, 't οðαd render the Cre 
impolite, anj we Prowl run the Hazard of deſtroying the ba- 
tient; of which | am to convince vou in we Wars, 

Why in 4. By the Word Ap ſteme, we me ll unn r Tumorure, of 

pojtemes, which chore are tour principal Spectes, "RE hen comp fd 
of od; the Eryſ pelacs. oy nict: pr: ceed from « h- Icr; the Oe- 
dema, which is pro uc by Phlegem; and the Sch rhus, oce i- 
oncd hy Melancholy: £1 theſe Tom urs, avcoriing te u- 
cients. proceed from a Plenityu ie of Hymours, „ irh on 
ſome Part, here fore“ is abGlutely neceſſiry m emty fo eſ— 
ſ-1s, to prevent the Part affected ſiu k ing uuder che B., M 
nothing can better hinder than beeding, 

Ts Mounds, In l forts of Wounds Bleeding is not to be dif end wich, 
and efpccially in thoſe of the Heal and Breaſt: When hers is 
a ſmall Vein open either in the Brain, or ſome other Pat of he 
Body, the Blood would continually drain out, if we did not 
empty the Veins at ſome ether Place: which is to be done by 
Bleeding, as weil to ſtop an Hemorrhage, as to prevent the too 
great Flu of Nu nours to the Part affected. 

In Ulcers. All the Species of Ulc-rs, as well Corrofive as Cancrous and 
Fiſtulous, icqu ire Bleeding: They are compoſcd of a pungent 
corroding Sei oti y, which caſily ſeparating from the Blood, pe- 
netrates to the ulccrated Pts, and keeps them in Diſorder, 
To cure them we are to frertca the Blood; before we can 
compaſs which End. Bleeding muſt take away ſome of it, with- 
out which twoull be ig poſſi 1» to reſtore to the Remainder its 
narural Swectnels and that ballamic Virtue, which contribute 


to the cloſing ot all Wounds, 
In Frac- All FraGnr-e, of what Nature ſoever, as ſoon as reduced, re- 
tres, quire Blcediug, to prevent a Settl2ment on the broken Part by 


the Dilaceration of the Fibres, Muſcles and Membranes: There 
2Iw'ys happen ſome Fit of Bloot, which would be larger 
it not Ropp'd by Ble n; whieretore that Operation being 
very helpful on theft. Occiiiont, it ought to be perfarm'd twice 
rathec then once; aud hace we are couviuced of its Uictulnels 
we are not to ipere it. 
PETER No Lux-tions can be reduced without a ſtrong Extenſion, 
vr! ich b ht tn be pritormes without Pain, whoſe natural Pro- 
perry is thr ©! cortiiig a flux on the Part; in a re plete Body it 
wil! not fan: be very great, without the Intervention of 
Bieeding, han by empierig the Veilel prevents the Blood 
fall on tk. Part, : | 
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We don't ſtay till after the Performance of our Operations 
to bleed the Patients, but always forerun them with one or ſe- 
vera! Bleedinps, in order to prepare the Patients to ſuffer, with- 
out Prejudice, whar we think proper after the Operation, 
We hear the Lithotomiſts telling us, that they never better 
cure their Patients, than when they have well bled them; 
the Oculiſts never ſpare bleeding of thoſe which they dreſs ; 
all good Chirurge ons practiſe it without regardipg the Number 
of times, but do it as often as is necc ſſary to the Cure ot the 
reſpective Diſe:ſes, which is the End they propoſe : In ſhort, 

ecding may be ſtild the Sword at the Chirurgeon's Be!s-head, 
by reaſon that it ſerves him to ſurmount and conquer his Ene- 
mies, which are all the Indiſpoſitions which endeavour to aſſiſ- 
ſinate Man, and which would compaſs their Fnd, without the 
Aſſiſtance which he receives hourly from this admirable Re- 
meav. | 

is agreed, that Bleeding and Purgation are the Remedies i 
which — place of al] wy the — evacuates the Blood, —_— 
and the other the Humours, which may prove pernicious t 
Man: But as we alvays remain Maſters of Bleeding, and can 
ſtop it whenever the Patient cannot bear, or feints under it, 
2nd the Courſe of the Purge once ſwallowed cannot be inter. 
rupted whatſocver Miſchiet it may occaſion, we may Wit" Ju- 
ſtice give the Preterence to Bleeding, which claims the f 
Rank. and whoſe Excellence cannot be too highly 175 
conſidering the good Effects which we Caily fin! o f 
from it. 

Thoſe who are naturally carping Critics, and would han 54,905 


betwixt 
Bleeding 
and Pur- 


Ling. 


Spots in the Sun, cannot help allowing, that of all Remedias and Anſwers 


this is the beſt, but yet they pretend to condemn the oo concerning 
frequent Uſe of it, urging that *tis a Miſtake to bleed in all forts requont 
of Diſtempers, and that to bleed a Patient eighteen or twenty Bleeding. 
times for one Diteaſe, is to cut his Throat, To the firſt Part 
of the Propoſition we anſwer, that the firſt Cauſe of all Diſtem- 
pers being in the Blood, by reaſon that 'tis compoſed of a Mix- 
ture «of an infinite Number of Liquors which inceſſantly circu- 
late thro? the whole Body, and are very ſubject to Corruption, 
as well as trom the exotic Leaven which they retain of the Ali- 
ments, as becauſe of rhe want of Reſpira: ion, or the Exerciſe of 
ſome other nature] Function, ve cannot other wile reduce them, 
than by hvirg Recourſe to the Source, and evacuating the 
Blood, and thoſe Liquids which occalion the Diſeaſe we deſire 
to cure. The Antwer to the ſicond Propoſition is, that we 
are to bleed more or Jets, according to the Nature of the In- 
dilpaſition, and the Strength of the Patient. For, if without 
regard to theſe tv/o Circumſiznces, we ſhouli cqually bleed all 
Patients, twould be to abuſe this Remedy by uſing it without 
due Knowledge of a Reaſon why; but there is no limited 
Number fet for any Diſeaic, or auy Patient, This Diſtemper ſut- 
ters 
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fers it ſelf to be tam'd by two Venæſections, that will obſti- 
nately reſiſt a dozen; and if that Operation is ſometimes per- 
formed eighteen or twenty times, tis on ſuch ſanguine Pers 
ſons whoſe Conſtitution renders ſuch a Quantity neceſſary to 
ſubject the Indiſpoſition. and which are not ſo werk after 
— great Number of Bleedings, as others would be after three 
or four. 

From time to time there has always ſtarted up a Set of An- 


# Cenſor of tagoniſts againſt Bleeding, who affecting Singularity, have de- 
Phlebotomy. clared apainſt it, About five and twenty Years paſt came to 


Nhat is to 
Amit 


Bleeding. 


the Court a certain M#***, who bad acquired a great Repu- 
tation at Paris, he was a dry melancholy Man which ſpoke but 
little, and pretended to be of Quality. His Abett»rs gave out 


that he was very rich, and publiſhed that he praQtis'4 Phytic 


for no other Reaſon, thin barely that the wonderful Secrets 
which his Studies and Lucubrations had diſcover'd, might not 
be buried in Oblivion, Madam de Monteſpaz procured him to 
viſit the Duke of Maine in his Sickneſs, arid he had the Honour 
ot converſing with the King; but his ſole Merit being barely 
founded on the Oppoſition which he made to Bleeding, bis 
Reign proved ot a very ſhort Duration; he then returucd to 
Parts, from which Time his Reputation ſo declined, that two 
Years after he was no more talked of. 

Tis the true Chirurgeon's Buſineſs to proceed on in his 
W3v, Without regard to the noiſy Clamours of thoſe who 
declaim againſt Bleeding: They hive been always an,'ry at 
it, and then Bleeding has always been practis'd, and always 
will, by reaſon nothing in Nature can come up to this Reme- 
dy. The able Chirurgeon is to uſe it prudently, he muſt mare 
frequently bleed ſanguine Patients than thoſe of anorher 
Conſtitution, he is to bleed old Men lets than young, diy La- 
bourers leſs than thoſ2 that live idle, married Peop'e leis than 
thoſe who live fingle and continent, I:{is in Summer than in 
Spring or Autumn,“ end very few Perſons who otherwiſe have 
ſuffered a great Hæmorrhage, either by the Pues, ſome Wound, 
or the Menſtrous Courſes: In ſhort, he ought not to take ahove 
two Poriengers of Blood from ſome, tho? from others he be 
obliged to take three or tour, becauſe there are no general Rules 
with regard to Bleeding, any more than to all other Chirurgical 
Operations, | 

*Tis eaſy to anſwer thoſe who are ſurpriſed at our bleeding 
more at France, and paiticularly v Paris, than at any other Plice 
in the World; tis becauſe the 1:ihibirants of that Place breed 
more Blood, the Climate being more t:mperate, the Air thicker, 
and the Food better. The great D.ſſi at ion in hot Countries 1s 
an Ohjection againſt Bleeding and tlie Nec: It v of pri ferving the 
natural Heat in cola Regions forbids it; whe: ctore tis nor proper 
in cate of eitner of theſe Extremes, But here where all Ali- 
ments whoily turn into Blood, and where we find that 2 

2! 


then 
ſnou 
Neve 


of Chirurgical Operations, 


all Diſcaſes do proceed from no other Cauſe than the Plenitude 
of that Liquid, we find our ſelves under a Neceſſity of evacua- 
ting the one, if we intend to cure the other; 'tis Experience 


which has led us to it, and we canrot err whilſt we take her 


for our Guide. To this I a4d, that the People live fo high at 
Paris, and ſo many new Diſhes are there invented to excite the 
Appetite, that we are not to be ſurpris'd if more Blood is bred 


there than in other Places. 


we bleed at ſeveral Parts of the Body, the Head, the Neck, 
the Arms, and the Feet. I have already ſhewn you all the 
Bleedings pructisd on the Head and Neck, and at preſent ſhall 
proceed to demonſrate thoſe uſually performed on the Arms, 
and To-morrow you ſhall be entertained with thoſe practisd on 
the Feet, 

You know that he that attempts to make himſelf a Chirur- 


n ought to be endued with particular Talents, in order to Fan able 


enable him to exerciſe ſo important a Profeſſion as that of Chi- 
rurgery ; but he who pretends to excel in the Art of Phlebo- 
tomy, ought :0 be ſtor'd with the Qualities |enerally requiſite 
in all thoſe of his Profeſſion. His Perſon muſt be apreeable, 
that he may not diſguſt his Patienr, he muſt have Wir to per- 
{wade what he urges, an ex:ct and piercing Sight to diſtinguiſh 
the leaſt Objects, ſo that he muſt not have any Weakneſs in his 
Eyes, or be pur- blind or near-ſiphted ; he muſt not have a large 
Hand, for that would be too heavy, but rather long ſlender 
Fingers, whoſe Skin is to be white and fine, that his Senſe of 
touching may be the nicer ; h2 muſt not be addicted to Drink- 
ing, leſt being called when overtaken in V/ine, he ſhould be 
obliged to perform a difficult Bleeding; nor ought he ever to 
draw Teeth, knock in Nails, cleave Wood, play at Tennis or 
Bowls, by reaſon that all theſe Exerciſes tend to the ſpoiling 
of his Hand: To conclude, he is to have great regard to the 
Preſervation of his Hand, it he would blecd well, and continue 
long ſo to do. 6 

'Tis not enough for the Chirurgeon to have a good Eye and 


ſteady Hand, but he muſt be furtiuſhed with good Inſtruments, Choice of 


in order to bleed without Pin. The Choice of Lancets does 
not a little contribute to bleeding well; whenever they are the 
leaſt blunt, or the Edge rough, we are to ſend them to the 
Cutler, we are never to ſnare on this Head; for let the Chi- 
rurgton's Hand be never ſo light, vrich an ill Lancet he will pat 
the Patient to Pain, He muſt therefore have them from Cutters 
of the beſt Reputation, what Price ſoever they coſt: For above 
fifreen Years I lave us'd no other but thoſe made by one Corſin. 
a Cu ler at Lyons, Whoſe Lancets I have found ſo good, that I 
could not make uſe of any other. I am allo obliged to ſend 
them to be fer by him. for frar another Cutler out of Jeal -uſy 
ſhould ſpoil them, A Chirvrg-on ought to be very careful 
never to intruſt bis Inſtrument into any other Hande, _ 

thoſe 
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thoſe which made them, becauſe *cis their Intereſt to preſerye the le 
them in their firſt Perfection. enou 

The Phlebotomiſt, endu'd with the Qualities which I have W 
already pointed out, and proviicd with god Lancets, ought ſhoul 
alſo to take care that they be of different Length and Breacth, conſe 
to ſerve to apply to the diff rent Veins which he is to open, we i 


Tho' this Operation is performed in a very little Time, and 


£1 

ſeems one ot the leaſt conſide able in Chirurgery, it does not —_ 

yet leſs deſerve to be conlider'd in its three Times; wheretore nf 

if he would pertorm it well, the Ciyrurgeon is to conſider what || | may 

is to be done b tore, durin-', and af er Bleeding. , Doc 

When Bl-eding is preſcribed by the Phyſician, there is no ot 

> s when room | ft tor 2 1 but he is im medi- — 

"2, ately to prepare for thi; Operation; bur it it be ordered by the leſs f 

be weſerr d, ) P P . "oli . 5 , f 

P.tient himielk, he is to intoren himſelf of the Reaſons which Choi 

engaged him to deſire to be bled, and to ſec whether he is in a ning 

State to nndergo that Operation; for it juſt come trom a ple. the 

titul Meal, or has not in a long Time taken any Nouriture, if vein 

in a cold or hot Fit of a Fever, or in a Sweat at the Expiration with 

of it, when he has juſt voided his Excrements, when in a Paſ- v 

ſion, when cold, or when he has committed any other Excels, aul 

theſe are all of them Reaſons for deferring Bleeding. But if ent 

| there is nothing in the way which ought to hinder it, the Chi- proa 
"UN rurzeon malt then prepare all Things neceſſary. n 
v1 The Chirurgen is then to begin with cauling to be lighted to b 
4s his Wax, or Yallow Cindle, the latter of which is by tome with 
i preferred to the former, becauſe (fay they) it any Wax ſhould the 
il bappen to drop on the Arm, it would occation more Pain than may 
' Tail»w. I have practiſed Bleeding at Court for theſe fix and | gran 
. thirty Years, all which Time I have made uſe of a Wax Candle, a ſte 
. and that Accident never yet happen'd to me. An End of a Wax it th 
if Taper is more commo:-itous than a whole one, which by rea- Vein 
. fon of its Length we c innot place where we pleaſe. The Wick rem. 
1 of this Wax Candle muſt be 1ndiif-rent thick, to give the grea- and 
1 ter Light, the thickeſt winding Wax Candle is better than the ſequ 
#; ſt ff or ſtraight torr, becauſe we can bend and fold it at plea» = 24 
I” ſure, : hold 
1 Of the Vie are then to prepare a Band of Cloth, neither too new, * 
13 Baud and nor too much uled, of an Inch Breadth, and an Ell and halt | 1 
is Bol ers. long. to each Extremity of which | approve the ſewing of a the | 
1 , imall End of Tape. As I have ſ-en in the Nunneries id Han- _- 
if ders, as I was bleeding there; this is convenient to tye the "mY 
4 Knor, which by this Means becomes lels than when done wih the 4 
4 the Fillet, We then prepare wo Bolſters of an Inch ſquare, he n 
* of Linen folijcd ten or twelve times double, that they may = 
. be thick encugh to preis dowa the Vein; we prepare two, that chop 
1 in caſe the hood comes to efcape out, we may always hare a2 | Prix 
0 ; ſecond ready, The Ligature is neither to be of Liſt nor _—_— | Ku 
"81 | the of t 
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the latter being very inconvenient, not binding the Bolſter hard 
enough, and the Lifts putting tender Arms to Pain, 


We then place three Porrengers on three ſeveral Plates, for Of Perren- 


ſhould they all be fer in one, they could not Rand even, and 
conſequently could not well be filled. We prepare three, tho 
we intend to uſe but two, becauſe the Blond ſometimes comes 
out ſo freely, that we find it proper to po es far as the third 
Porrenger. Theſe Porrengers have each » ſmall Eur to hold by 
on Occaſion, and they are to hold three Ounces each, that we 
may know exactly the Quantity of Blood which we draw. 
Doctor Ducheſne, firſt Phytician to the Duke of Burgundy, will 
not allow us to bleed any otherwiſe than into theſe little or- 
rengers, by reaſon he will not allow us to take either more or 
leſs Blood than he orders. In Bleedings which allow us the 


Choice of the Time of their Performance, he adviſes the Eye. © roper time 
ning: I never knew any beſides him, which did not prefer forBleedwg. 


the Morning. The Chirurgeons find the Vati:nt is coold, the 
Veins don't riſe ſo well, and the Blood can ſcarce ſpring out 
with any Force, 


We then call for Water, with which we fill a Glaſs, we p, 
cauſe to be got ready Vinegar or Hungai y- water, if the Pati- ir 


ent is apprehenſive of Swooning We cauſe the Patient to ap- 
proach the edge of the Bed, which is on that ſide of the Arm 
we are to bleed, next we lay 2 Cuſhion or Pilov behind him, 
to belſter bim up, and keep him ttiivg, and cover the Bed 
with a Cloth, to receive the Biood when it firſt flies out alter 
the Aperture of the Vein ; and it he is atraid that the Light 
may incor mode him, we cauſe the Bed. Curtains to be cloſe 


drawn, The Wax Light „ uſt be hel by a Perſon which has Precautien. 


a ſteady Hind, and who is not afraid of {eeing Bleeding; for 
it that Perſon ++ uld turn his Head at the time of pricking the 
Vein, that Morton world o cation anctlier of bis Arm, which 
removing the Light, may make the Chirurgron loſe lus im, 
and mils blecciug the Porient 3 wheret re n B. S of con- 
ſequence, the Operator ſhould bring with him a Scvint on 
whom he could depend, as well rv hol4 the Wax-Candle, as to 
hold ſecurely the Patient's Arm, that he may ot draw it back 
in the Moment of the pricking, 
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When the King, or ſme of the Royal Family are to be bled, 8 


the firſt Phyhcian holds the War-Candie, and takes it for an 
Honour to render this Service, as the Apothecary does that of 
holuirg the POrrengers. Ir there happen to be apy Tertons in 


# ances at 
the Bleed- 


irg of 4 


1 ; 7 % 4 17 „ 722 _ * il q 
the Chamber, which the Chirvr;;con believes ro og hi: Ehen iee, % 


he may oblige them to depart the Place, b-coutc there ſhould be 
no ſuch People Spectz'ors, as by their Pre!.nce may dilturb or 
chagreen him: Formerly the Chirer ens made ute 0: is 
Priviepe, and once Mr, Felix the ba her, goirg to iced the 
Ku; g, «rder'd the Sci jcant of the Kits Chatter to pet one 


of the Chirurgrons in waiting, who was his Enetmęg, out of 
hs 


. 
i 
| 
| 
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the Chamber; but at preſent this is grown out of uſe, A 
the times which I bled the Dauphineſs, or any one of the Prin. 
ces, the Chamber was full of People, and even Monſeigneur and 
the Princeſſes ſat down under the Curtain of the Bed without 
ever diſturbing me. | 

The Chirurgeon is to ſee whether he has nothing on, which 
may incommode him; it his Sleeves are too long, he ought to 
tuck them up, it his Peruke hinder him he is to tye it with 
a Ribbon; in ſhort, he is to take care that there be nothing in 
his way which may hinder the Performance of this Operation: 
But he is not to follow the Example of one of the Chirurge- 
ons of the greateſt Practice in Paris, who cauſes the Windows 
and Doors to be ſhut, forbids any Perſon either going or ſpeak- 
ing in the Chamber, and makes as great Preparations, and ob- 
ſerves as many Precautions in a Bleeding, as tho* he was going 
to cut off an Arm or a Leg, *Tis good to take the Meaſures 
neceſſarily requiſite to Succeſs ; but theſe are extravagant, uſe- 
leſs and even dangerous, tor ſtriking the Patient with a Terror, 
_ hinder the blood coming out as freely as otherwiſe it 
would. 

There are ſome Patients, and particularly Women, who the 
firſt time that a Chirurgeon bleeds them, over-ſhoot the Mark, 
by exapgerating the Difficulty of bleeding them; but whether 
they are really hard to bleed, or the Chirurgeon to ſet a value 
on his Performance told them ſo, this Diſcourſe is imprudent, 
for it may ſtrike a timorous Chirurgeon with a Fear ; *tis the 
Patient's Buſineſs to give her Arm without making any Difh- 
culty of it, and the Chirurgeon is to ſurmount all Difficultics, 
without having any regard to the Patient's Diſcourſe, 

To conclude, the ctlential Point to acquire Reputation in 
Bleeding, is not to be ſo ſuſceprible of Fear: But whenever 
the Chirurgeon is to bleed a Patient, bow difficult ſoever he 
expects to find it. he is to conſider with himſclt, if others have 
perform'd ſuch Bleedings, why ſhould not he be able to do it, 
and be fully perſuaded, that though ſome Arms are very diffi- 
cult, there are yet none which *tis impoſſible to bleed. A good 
Opinion of himſelt is pardonable, with regard to bleeding, a 
little of it being neceſſarv to make him exceed in this Operati- 
on; and though the World would impoſe on a Chirurgeon as a 
Law, that be ought to keep himſelt in a Medium, betwixt Hope 
and Fear, without inclimng more to the one than the other, yet 
in order to become an exquilite Phlebotomiſt, he is rather to cit 
on the fide of Confidence, than that of Timorouſneis. 

The Chirurgeou muſt alſo be an Ambidexrer, that is, he 
muſt bleed full as well with the Left, as with the Right Hand; 
tor he is to let Blood on the Right Arm with the Right Hand, 
and on the Left Arm with the Left; to which Practice he iso 
accuitom himſelt when he begins to learn Phleboromy, Thoſe 


who 


the he has to do, is to ſtrip it to four Fingers breadth above the | f 
lark, Elbow ; and it the Shift Sleeve, or any other bind too hard, | 
ether tis robe ripp'd, becauſe ]) ould otherwiſe prove a Ligature, ll 
value which ſtopping the Courſe of the Blood, would alſo hinder the | 
dent, Bieeding. The Women at preſent wear a fort of ſingle Ruffles, I 
s the which are very tro-bleſume in this Cale, for though they bind I! 
Diffi- th: Arm never (9 little, the Chirurgeon is to cauſe them to be 1 
iltics, taken «ff: He then pins a Napkin under the Arm, which he Uſe of the [! 
turns over the Shoulder and Br-aft, that the Patient's Clothes Napkin. 1 
n in may not be ſpotted or ſtained with the Blood: This Circum- þ 
never ſtance muſt rot be forgotten in bleeding Ladies of the firſt * 
r he Quality, when with Child, or by way of Precaurion ; for they ; 
have theu dreſs, in order to receive Viſi s, even before Bleeding; | 
lo it, and it by chance . me Drops of Blood ſhould happen to ſtain, 1 
diffi- or occalion rhe ruffling of any part of their Dreis, they would 0 
good never forgive the hirurgeon, i Quality of 5 
ing, 2 The Ar: thus ſtripped, and the Napkin fixed, the Chirur- the Lg a- 5 
erati- pron is, with the woollen Ligature (5 to bind it; this Band ture. 
as 2 ought to be re, th.t it may not be ſtained with the Blood, and 
Hope about or ab ve three quaitc:!s of an Ell long, that it may fit 
r, yet all Arms, an about an Inch broad, that 1c may bind without 
to ert bu: ang tnc Paricur, a narrower being apt to cut the Arm, and 
a broader ot being to He drawn tight enough : *Tis to be of 
is, he Cloth, whica is neither too fine nor tov coarſe, either of 
1ind; wach are attended with their reſpective Inconvenicucies. 
Hand, Before we fi. the Ligatute, two things are to be obſerved; one, 
e 15'0 that the Arm be extcuded, and in the lame Situation which it 
Thoſe : ought 
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who are not ſo dextrous in the uſe of their Left Hand as in 
that of the Right, avoid bleeding the Left Arm; but are to be 
pitied, by reaſon that 'tis indiſpenſably neceſſary, there being more 
Caſes which require the bleeding of the Left, than the Right 
Arm; for belides that the Diſeaſes which render Bl-cding neceſ- 
ſary, proceed equally from both fides ; ſome Patients, by way 
of Precaution, deſire it on the Letr Hand, that th- Right may 
remain free to write or perform the Functions which their At- 
firs exact from it; and others being apprehenſive of the prick- 
ing of an Artery, or a Tend'n. will never ſuffer themſelves to 
be bled but on the Left Arm, urping as their Reaſon, rhat if 
they ſhould have the Misfortune to be lame, they ſhyuld yet 
have the Conſolation ſeft, that it is not on the Right Arm, 

All theſe Cautions being obſerved before Biceding, the Chi- 
rurgeon muſt take hold of the Patient's arm, in order to per- 
form that Operation; which, though it conſiſts only in a bare 
Puncture, yet has irs efſen'1al and neceſſary Circumfiances which 
are not to be neglected, if we will perforin it well: Which 
we ſhall next proc ed to examine one after another, in ſhews= 
ing how this Operation is to be performed. 

Atter the Chirurgeon has hold of the Arm, the firſt thing 
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ought to be in before the PunQture ; and the other, that the 
Hand be open and extended, and the Palm reſts on the Chirur. 
geon's Breaſt, to prevent the Muſcles of the Wriſt ſwelling, and 
thereby altering the Situation of the Veins, We are then to 
ſx the Ligature two Fingers breadth above the folding of the 
Arm, and the End of it which is to remain on the inſide of the 
Arm is to be alittle longer than the other, becauſe *ris to terve 
to make a Slip-knot, its two Ends are to be rolle] acroſs 041 the 
back-part of the Arm, and after having rolled it a ſecond tinie 
over the fi;ſt winding {we are to tye it on the outlide f the 
Arm in afingle Bow-kndt, with the Loop upwards, and the 
two Ends hanging down on the back-part of che Arm, This 
firſt time we are not to draw the Ligature any tighter than ig 
requilite to bind on the Vein, and ſtop the blood in the Wriſt 
or fore- part of the Arm, without cloſing the Artery, which is 
to furniſh the Veins with Blood, in order to make them ite ; 
and to procure the better Communication of that Liquor, we 
are to cauſe the Arm to be return'd into the Bed, and if neceſ- 
ſary wrapt up in a very hot Napkin. 

During this Repoſe of the Patient, the Chirurgeon takes out 
of his Lancet - caſe C, the Lancet D, which be judges fit io oven 
the Vein, tor there are broader and narrower to be made uſe 
of according as the Cafe requires: There are alſo others, whoſe 
Points are very fine, which are adapted to nice and tender Shins, 
and others with thoſe called Bzrley-corn Points, deſigu'd tor 
thoſe who have a hard and dry Skin. The Lancet thus fixed 
on, tis to be opened ſo as not to make an acute, but an extend- 
ed obtuſe An, le, as is that mark'd D; this he puts into tis 
Mouth, turning the Point to the leit, when he is to bled rhe 
Tight Arm, and to the right when, to pertorm that Operation 
on the lett ; which he is to oblervc, in order to take that Inftry- 
ment the more commodiouſly, He is next again to take hd 
of the Arm, which he is to extend and reſt on his Breaſt as be- 
fore; he is next to ſhut the Patient's Hand, with bis Thumb 
within his Fingers, that the Muſcles by that Action ſwellug, 
may the better raiſe the Veins, As for my part, as ſoon as | 
have choſe my Lancet, I put my Lancet-caſe into the Patient's 
Hand for him to hold. inſtead of graſping his Thumb, and it 
produces the fame Effect: This Caſe muſt alſo be given him 
to turn it in bis Hand atter tbe Orifice is nde; ſo that tis pain» 
ing of Time, the Patient turning it as ſoon as the Blood comes, 
without being oblig'd to ask for it. 

He that is intruſted with the Candle, is to be placed on ihe 
Lelt · ſide ot the Chirurgeon, near the Bed's head: If the Ope- 
ration is to be perform'd on the Right-arm, he is to hold it 
with the Lett- hand, and withal a Plate, in which is a Porren- 
ger :n his Right, which he is to hold under the Patient's Arm, 
to receiye the Blood as ſoon as it iſſues out. Tis the Chirur- 
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geon's Place to diſpoſe the Can4le, of which there are two ſorts, 
the large wound Wax-candle E, and the ober in the Candleſtick 
F, both which are equally proper, He then places his Light, 
either on the in or outſide of the Arm, according as he thinks 
moſt convenient, with regard to the Point of Sight ; after 
which he is to examine the Veins, in order to chooſe that 
which he ſhall conclude moſt fir to he opened, 


There are four Veins in the Arm which we may open: The Veſſels te be 


firſt is the Cephalic Vein, ſo called, becauſe being the higheſt, opened, 
tis neareſt the Heid: The ſecond is called rhe 1;e.lran Vein, 

from its Situation in the Mt'dle of the Arm: The ra is fir— 

nam'd the Baſilical, from its taking up the Baſis of the Arm; 

and the fourth the Crubical, becauſe neareſt to the Elbow. The 

Median and Baſilical Veins are thoſe which are generally bled, 

becauſe they are larger and more commodinus, as well to open 

as to draw out the Blood; but they are alto the moſt dange- 

rous. The Baſilical Vein is olten fo near the Artery, that we 5% Ten * 
ought to be very cautious that we don't open the latter with 
the former; and the Median being placed on the Tendon of 
the Biceps, requires the Chirurgeon's utmoſt Agdreſs to avoid 
it: For the Artery and Tendon are two Rocks, on which uu— 
fortunate Operators ſplit, 

The Situation of the Cephalic does not allow the Blood to 
ſpring out in an Arch as the others do; for in order to its 
ſtreaming out in that manner, it cupht ro fly upwards like a rn. 
Fountain, which this Vein can ſcarce be made to do, being venient for 
paced in the uppermoſt Part of the Arm. In order to open Bleedin 
the Cubital, we are forced to turn the Patient's Arm in tuch 3% 4% 
a manner, as to incommode him as well as the Chirurgeon; , 
belides which, the Skin being thicker in this Place than in the 
bent of the Arm, we are obliged to put the Patient ro more 
Pain; for which Reaſons theſe Veins are very ſeldom opened, 
though they are free from the Danger of pricking a Tendon 
or Artery, becauſe there are none there. But yer I would 
adviſe the young Chirurgeon, it he be never fo little afraid 
of pricking either the Median or Baſilical in bleeding them, 
to apply to one of the other Veins, rather than hazard it in 
the leaſt : It being much better to have perform'd a Bieeding 
which is not fo handiom and agreeable to the Spectstors, 
than run the Riſque of laming the Patient for the fett of his 
Days. 

Al Arms have not four Veins which can be bled ; there are Exception 
ſome which have but three, others two, and we are ſometimes in caſe of 
very happy it we can find one; there are, "tis true, in all of {ome Arms, 
them the ſame Number, but they are ſunk in ſo deep, that we 

can neither ſee nor feel them, which is the fame thing with 

regard to the Chirurgeon, as if there were really none, He 

muſt then adapt himſelf to the Arm. and be content with the 

Veins which he can find, and do his b:t to come off with 
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Honour; and when I ſay he ought to have Recourſe to the 
Cephalic or Cubital, 1 would be underſtood to ſpeak of an Arm 
which affords tit Choice of Veins. 

Tis not crm to have piich'd on the Vein, we are alſo to 
determine white vie are fo open it, which oupht to be always 


f 
x" 7 


in the Pore ly in jog flcs or appens beſt, and below rhe Scars 
of tent ox %: hone, Fre of wo thovid make the Orifice above 
ther, the Boot would not iſſue out fo well, by reaſon tha: 
theſe (nest havi cy cuntrated the Vein, it cannot come 
out fo fry a bees, where the Vein 15 of a lager Diameter, 
Por this Beat a „i urgeon who is deſirous to ſpare an Ar: 
which be is vi bleed, will hegin with opening it as high 15 
he cin; hen deſfending aliwvavs tower, he will place his O. 
„een net gnother, and fo bleed the Patient well, and beti de; 
keep 3 Ruurve ut Spice, which he will find in proper Time 
and P:zce. | 

When the .Chirurzeon has fixed on the Place which ke d. 
firms to prick, he is to mark it with his Nail, not only with 
ene, bu two Dents, the one ab ve and the other below the 
Vein, à d diſlant irom one another, as near as he can judge, 
the Thickneſs of that Veſlel, in order to make the Oritice trom 
one Mark to the other: That done, be is again ro ſtraiten 
tne Linatute, in oder to hold the Skin of the Arm the tighrer; 
and in this Cate Till not ſignify much to preis the Artcry, 
the Vein eing iufhictently rien; nut the Chirurgeon is to rub 
be Pati n''s „ rift and Fore-part of his Arm with his Right— 
ba d, tram the lower Part upwards, to cauſe the Blood to 
mount in the Vein. towards the Place where he intends to o- 
pen it, and ar the fame time graſping the Arm with his Leſt- 
hand, he clas his Thumb on the Vein, in order to prevent the 
Blood return - t wards the Hand; and laſtly, before he take; 
the Lanc ', wiich he holds in his Mouth, he touches the 
marks Pi.ce with his Fore-finger, to examine whether the 
Me ions be huis been making have not charped its Situation. 

It he ines the Vein in the ſame State, tuen without turn- 

2 of the Piace which he has mark'd, he takes bis 

Lenden, „hien he holds betwixt his Fore- finger and thumb, 
y tho Viagegt the Blade, in order to hold it the more ſtea- 
oy, then approaching the Arm, he lays on it the End; of ins 
„ter Fig s, to prevent his Hand ſhaking at the Time of the 
Parr ng bes Hand being ſecure he brings the Lancet nearer 
tie Pit to be opened, and placicg it on the lower Mark, 
Weich 1s bio the Wei, he thruits it on *till he is ſure that 
"Tis in the Vein, end in witadrawing railcs it, thit is, he cuts 
tue Skin as fer as he juiges neceſſaty to bleeding wel: The 
blood tullows the Lancet, and in withdrawing of it, flies out 
Worte Of 11+ accuiding to the Bigneis of the Vein, and the 
Eicat ad Vavauchty of the Bluol, | 
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The Orifice in a Vein may be mails tluce ways, either lon- Three 1 456 
pitudinal or lon;-wiyt, a-crot3 and oviquely, the taft of which of cperiing & 


is to be preterred to the others, as well on Acommnt of its eg 1 694, 
ing moſt convenient for the Oper, as becauſe 'tis better for 
the Patient, it evlarg ng the Oriuge, which facitic es the come 
ing out of the Bloc, To gen a Vein well, no mite than the 
two Fingers vehich ole the Lancet ought to zct, hey are bent 
when they convey re Lancet to ihe Vein, and the {lan being 
then relted on the oher Fingers, which are ſuſtiined ty the 
Patient's Arm, the Lancer enters the {ce extending of the bin- 

er and Thumb, $14 is drawn out by the fame. Ita Chirur— 

con ſhould make uſe of hs whole land to make ſuch à Hh, ho 
Orifice, twould with Rcaſon be {aid of him, thit he bi hea- 
vy Hand. 

The Aperture compte hends trag Times, tht of the Punion, - 
and that of the Eleva un: The firſt is the ume winch is re- 
quitite to make he Li cet's Way from without inwards; an 
the ſecond, the Time required to m ke its way from vn ay! 
again: When the Lancet enters, it cis with hub 15 ges; 
but when it comes out with only the upper der, which we 
withdraw, reiſing it a little. Tire are lome ho add Time 
of Inciſion, which they plice b-t 1x the wo ot rs; but 
"tis an unneceſſiry Mul iphc gion of Beings, it being unpoſſihle 
for the Punction and El vation to be performed without Iuci— 
ſion. | 

As ſoon as the BI od ſpurts out, the Chirurmenn fig in prop he 


Ie Orijice 
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tie, 


his Lancet, lays it at the E4ge of the Plate whici h.1i5 ile 7, res and 


rſt Porrenger, in oder to fin It again the mf ents ft Por (31 - 
ſhould he lay it on the Bed, it mipiit fall and poll, or elt he % 22 
might have the Trouble of looking for it un the Cloth whe! 4. baſed. 
covered the Bed, which the Servants may have c tried away, © 2 * 
If the Candle is held at the inſile of th: arm, we are nat to 

pull jt back under it, for fear ot burning the Wart; bur on che 

contrary thruit it forwards to-ƷNnes ie middle of rhe 5 4, to 

ihew the ſtreaming out of the Elo. But ſome Patients will 

hold the Candle them{el+e-, which the Chirurgeon is not o 07 - 

pole, as well hecauie he ters better hat h: does, as tant it en- 

ploying the Patient in fome mcature, thereby prevents his tnt 

ing ſo ſoon. 

If the Blood, after its fir? flving cut, ceaſes to flreꝛm in 75 1p re- 
manner of an Arch, that procerds trom the too hyd Fretiur® cures the 
of the Ligature on the Miery; the Chirorgzon is hen m- lion 
diately to llacken the Ligature, winch inſtantly cantes he Bl ad of re Ligae 
to ſtr am out as before, This Porticular alone ought te Five faxe. : 
open'd the Eyes of the Anciciits, weh regard o fig fort i- 
on of the. Blood. For it being wholly igapofuble tr the 
Wriſt or fore-part of rhe Arm to cout ad the fo en 
we draw out, that Humour im: nec] be Conv yeu tile 
ther by ſome Cundait; It cannot be by tie Vein, its Curie 
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being ſtopped by the Ligature, it muſt then proceed from the 
Artery, there being only theſe. two Veſſels which conduct the 
Blood through the whole Machine. | 

The Chirurgeon is to make the Blood flow out in manner 
of an Arch, and that only to ſatisfy the Patient and the Spec. 
tators, for the bleeding is full as well perform'd, when the 
Blood runs down along the Arm. I have above twenty times 
bled Monſieur Daquin, firſt Phyſician to the King, and he would 
never ſuffer the Blood to fly out in that manner, but would 


have it run down along the Arm, and affirmed the Operation 


to be the better perform'd for that Reaſon. But yet the Chi- 
rurgeon muſt accommodate himſelf to the vulgar Notion, and 
raiſe or lower the Skin, in order to fix the Orificcs of the 
Skin and Vein — oppoſite to each other, and make the 
Blood ſpring out like the Streams of a Fountain; he is to bend 
the Patient's Arm a little, that the Skin not preſſing too much 
on the Orifice, the Blood may run out the better; he is alſo to 
hold up the Arm, which otherwiſe would be fatigued with 
ſuſtaining its own Weight, if not aſſiſted by the Chirurgeon's 
Hind: He is alſo to prevent the Patient's looking on his Blocd, 
if he be one of thoſe faint-hearted Wretches who are affriphted 
at the fizht of a Drop of that Liquor, He is to give him ſome 
round Body in his Hand, which he obliggs him to turn about, 
without graſping it too hard; and this is to) be done by a re- 
gular Motion, which may expedite ourle of the Blood 
towards the Orifce of the Vein. 

Some Pariſian Chirurgeons carry for this purpoſe in their 
Pocket, a round Stick G, a foot and half, or two Foot long, 
cover'd with embroider'd Velvet: This they give the Patient 
to hold as ſoon as the Puncture is made, affirming that this 
Staff not only ſerves to turn about in the Hand, but the end 
ot it being reſted on the Bed, ſerves to ſupport the Patients Arm. 
I never yet made uſe of this genteel Iuſtrument, but always 
content my ſelf with giving the Patients my Lancet- Caſe, and 
that before I bleed them, as I have already hinted. 

We cannot diſpenſe with the uſe of Servants in bleeding ; 
of which two at leaſt are neceſſiry, one to hold the Candle in 
one Hand, and the Porrenger in the other while *cis filling, and 
the other is to bring the empty Porrengers, and carry them 
back to the Table when filled, and give the Band ard Bolſter 
when we want it; as alſo Whatever may happen to be neceſia- 
ry when the Patient faints, - 

Ihe Quantity of Blood to be taken, is not equal in a! Pati. 
ents: It Bleeding be preſcrib'd by the Phy ſician, the Chirur- 
geon acts by a written Law, being oblig'd not to take a Dram 
more than he is ordered; it 'tis a Bleeding by way ot Precauti- 
on, he 1s to adjuſt the Proportion with regard to the Strength 
and Conſtitution of the Patieat : Tt he bears it well, he may 
enlarge the Quantity; but if he turns pale, and begins * find 
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himſelf ill, he immediately tops it. In ſhort, there is an in- 
gte number of Circu:nſtances which I cannot recite here, and 
which *twould be to no purpoſe to mention, I have vblcrved, 
that when I khrve bled married Men before their Wives, theſe 
Ladies would never allow me to draw much Blood anden the 
other fide, when | have bled Women in the Preſence of their 
Husbands, the Men never thought that I took away enoug': : 
Both of them have their Reaſons, which are not very hard to 
be gueſſed, | 

When the firſt Porrenger H, is almoſt full, we call for. the 
ſecond I, which is to be held under the firit, that when the 
former is taken away, the Blood may fall into the ſecond; and 
ſo in like manner the third K, is to be uſed ; and whilſt the 
laſt is filling, we cauſe the Band and Bolſters to be brought: 
He that carries the Porrengers of Blood from the Bed to the 
Table, muſt take care to go eaſily, in order to avoid ſpil ing 
of any of it on the Place; and alſo to ſet them in the ſame 
Order that they were filld, To (top the Blood, the Chirurge- 
on is to looſen the Ligature, withal taking care that the cn 
of it don't fall into the laſt Porrenger, which we don't uſually 
order to be taken away before the Ligature is taken off, au 
we become Maſters cf the Blood. To render himſelf Malicr 
of the Blood, the Chirurgeon claps the fore and middle Finger 
of the Left Hand on the Orifice : Then with theſe two Fm 
gers he moves the Skin in a little Semi circular manner, by 
which the Blood is ſtopp'd without ſo much as a fingie Drop 
coming out. Which done, the Porrenger is to be carried to the 
Table to be ſet in its Place amongſt the others, 

The Chirurgeon next takes the little Bolſter L, in his Right 
Hand, and betore he lays it on, he is to take off his two F „gers 
vyhich keep the Orifice in Subje tion, in order to allow it to 
diſ-harge a little Bl. od; then placing them there again, he 2 
ſecond time ſtops the Blood, and immediately lays the By%sr 
on the Orifice, on which he atterwards lays a con ter 
M, which is luger; and holding both on with his Lett Hond, 
with the Corner of a Napkin wet'ed, he drizs up the Blocd 
which may have ſtaiu d or ſported the Arm: Then over the 
Bolſters he fixes on the Band N, at ſix Fingers breadch from 
one of its ends, which be cauſes to hang behi td the Arm, 
rolls it iu a circular manner above the Elo w, and chen 1» 
paſſing it over the Or iſice, he makes andther Bandage on the 
Wriſt, which he continues always civil :g over the Kolftrrs, 
as many Times as the Length of the Ligature will allow. te 
then ties the rwo ends, O O, behind the Wriſt, or forc-part of 
the Arm; and that the B liters may not {lip off in the Night, 
he taltens them to the Band with a Piu. He next covers the 
Arm again, by drawing down the Sturt and Waſtcuar dlegve, 
aud bending the Arm, lays it in _p bed, 1nJointug the Pati 
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fice holt chance to blecd afreſh. 
T2 of Pol- It I adviſe the laying on two Balders 'tis for the beſt ; fo- 
fir: is certain that a ſmall Balſter, cover'd over with a larger, preſ. 
ſ-s the Inci'iion much beiter than one alone, which cauſes its 
re- unten the ſooner : I know, that according to the common 
Practice ne - nly is vſed, and I have often done the fame, But 
if we have dried th the Blood with the golſter, vehich we are 
to lay on the Fleſh we are not to turn tha! tide which is bloody 
towards the Orifice, by reaſon it my vCc2..00 a Callotity on 
the Wound; Hut we are fo rurn fhe 02107 lide, 
The old way was, to wet the oiver, af ſome Clirrpenns 
at pre {ent do; and when | let to: bleed. waer c ught ſo; 
Bu: I quitted that Method, 2 in my P.iαεe lay it on dry, 
and find it to ſucceed very well. Ard in thie I agree with m {: 
good Phicbotomiſts, t y at preſet nor eippirg it in any Li- 
quor: A wetted B iter grow:ng ſtiſt in oryti,c recom hard 
When the enough to mortify the Place to which "tis ap, ind. And we 
Be i: go are not to wet it, vols there vide a {mall bucht 1 bur rhe 
Le wetted, Orifice, when dis: * when we hive riaton to bel eve 
there ie ſome exiray ain Slog bet wixt the Skin and he Fleſh; 
but theſe ſorts of Symptoms never h.ppen when the Oruce 
is lace enor gh. bh 
Relief for When the Piceding is performed, and the Arm bound vp, 
the Patient the C irurgeon is not yet diſcharped o his (per ation : tirhe 
when he Patient capp'n to taint, he is immediately to wwfiore him, by 
fains, takin; the Pillows from under his Had, ant ly: g him fut, 
ſprinkling Warer on his Face, ard giving 11m Vinegar, Hun 
gary-Water P, or ſomeching ciſe very ftr g, firing him with 
his Hands, and opening the Curtains „f the Bed and the Win- 
dows to zwe him di, unn procure ham a Liberty wf bro, hs 
frecly. The Parie. t being revived, we may vive biin helf a 
Glals of Wine and Water cqualiy 1ix'd 3 but it a lever ſuper- 
yene, we are © give the Paticur 2 Ptiſan, aud placing the Arm 
in a proper Poſture, leave him to his Repole, 
Oßbſervatien all tequiſite to be cone to the Patient being perform'd, tie 
fo be mode Chi. PO approaches the Table to fee the Bod. Sonic Chi- 
on tie Bi. merges blow off che Scum, others tike it fi with a Ca dor 
| Fez her ; alledgivg ttt terehy difegyering the Superficts of 
the Blood, they are better ena to dice the good or ill 
Q. ties of that Liu. Butte iny par, I never t ke the 
Pans to take it ot, be auſo I gw © Opinion, thar this 100 
irt 9 1 diſerder the £ 729k 
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„per Rint Fihtes of the Riood, and 
hiu er our clicovering its Qusiities, and thar the rather, by 
een that the cum NC or covering the when Vorrenger, We 
m3y, by whit remains tree from it, ceterinine the late e 1 
the Blood. The Viyiicians alraoſt zl way, when they vit their 
Fai.e2's, ask Whether the Bicedinz, wos well pertor med, and 
Wacthet he bes toy 2? Aim When Us Scutu is left on it, 13 
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a convincing Proof that it flowed our in an arche! Manner, 
and very ſwiftly: Bur theſe are Qusſtions winch might be ſpa- 
red, ſince no more is neceſſiry than to c:@ our Eves on the 
Blood, in order to be informed of the manner ot the Puriengt's 
bleeding, 

We are not to fail to mark the Porrenvers, ly firing a 1:1] 
Bit of Paper on the firſt, two on the f con, aus tien gn th 
third: For tho! an Omillioa in this Cie he but light, wen 
infall-bly be charged on the Chirurgoon 55 criminal, win re 
Qualities of the Blood come to be devermined, though ay 
Confulton betwixt the firſt and ſecond Pore ti ot very Nite 
tle Importance, There are {ome Porrengats which ne rack" 
one, two, three, but they muſt be brought th ide, ond 5G 
frequently happens that a Servant miſl-k-s, 2 {yo ctiimes e 
Figure engraven on the Edge of the Porrenger ine nt 
Blood 3 {o that the ſaleſt V/iy is that cf $145 ter Wit Fas 
per. 
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One of the Nomeſlics preſents to the C irurgeon to waſh T's fin ge- 

his Lancet in the Baſon R, pourine into it the Water in the able Zinit 
/ f 

Ewer 8, and with the Napkia T the Chisurgron wipes his ee mbich 


Hands, ar the Lancet. 


with Remonirrances of the Neceilty theo 1h uf this bicede 1» 


- 


He is next to en eta the Patient re 7! 


* 
1 oe # 
AI #- 77 


ur- 


ing; it the biood ſprung C vigaronſty and pleutituli, ne 18 are of ihe 
to demonſicate to him ho necefiary ?pns to draw it, by in- Gl. 


ſinuating that the too great Plenitude of that Liquor, under 
which te labaui' d. might poſtibly throw him into ſome dane 
gerous and mortal Diſtemper. If he tain's under, and can 
ſcarce bear the Operation, the Chirurgeon is to hint that thoſe 
Bleedings which reach the Heart are the bh. ft, If te d is 
toul and corrupted he tells him, that the Part of it Wi h he 
has loſt, helps the Circulation of, ard pariſies the RπνDν,Eðr: 
If 'tis of beautiful Vermilion Colour, he {lotus tte Vatient, 
tel ing him that tis an infallible Provi tiat the vrt yet remnaia- 
ing in the Veins is of the fame ſart, ad hat fach Lind pros 
miſes a long continued State of Heal:h, To comet de, let the 
Bieeding prove bow it will. he is yer thenc to Croce lavoure 
able Contequzrices to the Patient. 2 
In cafe of Bleeding ſome Queſtions generally oft. If, for 


Inſtance, the Patient eks whether he may erik 


my 1 - 
3 Giiis Of . 


8 1 
. . 1 * 2 1 bh ef R 7 2 : 1 "a , 
cold Water immediately after bleeding? The Cu u. gem is 70 after , 


7 177 * 1 2 7 ale - 
be ſo far from oppolit g, that he ovght to adviic it, not CMy gy, 


becauſe it can do no Hurt. but, on the contrary, ma, HAVE 

very good Effect; for the Water finding a quien ee bt: 
the Veſlcls, in order To fi! the Place ok the EY . 24 
muſt neceſſarily cool and maiſten the Retainer, Vi ̈ t 54% 
Intention for which 'tis given, I nave feun me Lie: caU 
to be brought into their Chanbers a Pi full zi gαν Wards 
into whic': they have order 'd their Blood, lien zu dg 11 
out, to be thrown; affirming, their remaining Bie d n bY 
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thereby ſympathetically cool'd : I leave you to judge whether 
they are in the right or no; but ſhall not contradict their 
Opinion, being firmly perſuaded that if the Water does not 


produce the good Effect which they expect, at leaſt it can do 


no Harm. 

One Queſtion often propos'd by Patients, is, whether they 
may ſleep after Bleeding? which hitherto I have always ſeen 
forbidden, but never could yet diſcover the Reaſon of that Pro- 
bibition, at leaſt unlcls it proceed from an Appreheuſion that 
the Ligature may rub off iu the Sleep: If there are any other 
Reaſons, they are above my Comprehenſion; but if there be 
no other than that, it ought not to deprive the Patient of the 
ſweet Repoſe which Bleeding produces; wherefore after the 
Patient has drank a Glals of Water, I never oppoſe the Sleep 
which ſeizes him. 

The Blood which we have let out muſt not be expoſed to 
Wind, or the Heat of the Sun, but ſet in the Shade on a Ta- 
ble, in a Place neither too hot nor too cold; that cooling by 
ſlow Degrees, the Liquors of which 'tis compos'd may ſepa- 
rate, each taking their Places according to their Solidity or Le- 


vity. The Chirurgeon then ends with adviſing the Patient to 


take a little Broth an Hour afterwards, that being the moſt pro- 
per Food after Bleeding; after which having received the Re- 
ward of his Pains, which is very mean at preſent, he takes 
Leave of the Company. 

If the Chirurgeon will next Day pay a Viſit to the Patient, 
he is firſt of all to examine the Blood, in order to prepare him- 
ſelf to anſwer all the Queſtions of the Patient, concerning the 
good or ill Diſpoſitions of it. But of what Nature ſoever he 
ſinds it, he is not yet to tell the Patient any thing but what 
is encouraging; and even tho” it ſhould have come to a Degree 
of Putrefaction, which might give us reaſon to fear ſome prie- 
vous Diſtemper, he is not to alarm him with the Thoughts of 
Futurity; but only to hint to him that he is to negle& the Uſe 
of no Means which may contribute to the correcting and pu- 
rifying ot the Blood, and clearing it of thoſe ill Diſpoſitions 
which may become the real Cauſes of manifeſt and dangerous 
Diſtempers. 

Tis a Miſtake to believe that none but the pureſt Blood runs 
out at a ſmall Orifice; the Publick is infatuated with this 
Opinion. and dis impoſſible to diſabuſe it. Fis indeed true, 
that the B.ood which comes out in a ſmall Stream ſeems red, 
and of 2 Vermilion Colour, becauſe being long in filling the 
Porrenger, the Air has more time to cool it, and it coagul:t's 
before the Separation ot the Parts is performed; but yer 'tis 
not leis iudiipos'd thin that which remains, for a large or 
tinall Ori fice equally draws out {ach Blood as is in the Veſſels, 
as a large or mall Cock docs tie tame Wine out of the Hog - 
ſne ad. | 

f uf 


of Chirurgical Operations. 


If we ſhould receive the Blood in the Hollow of the Plates, 
would appear very beautiful, becauſe the Cavity is of a wider 
Extent than that of the Porrenger; *tis ſooner cool'd, and con- 
ſequently coagulated before the Separation is made betwixt the 
ponderous and light Particles; or to talk more modiſhly, tis 
more ſtricken by the Air, which leaving on it more Nitre, 
that imparts to it the Vermilion Colour which we ſee on it, 
But if we receive it in the Porrengers, their Cavity being nar- 
rower, and retaining the Heat of the Blood longer, the thick- 
eſt Part has time to fink to the Bottom, the leſs ſolid to occu- 
py the Middle, and the moſt ſerous to float on the Superficics. 
This Proof is convincing, when a Porrenger is fo full as to run 
oyer into the Plate, when that in the litter is of an excellent 
florid Colour, when ſometimes that in the Porrenger looks ſ) 
foul, that one would not believe them to be the ſame Blood, 
tho' they really are ſo. 

Chirurgeons are not allow'd to diſcourſe on the different 
Qualities of the Blood, wherefore I ſhall not ſpeak of it here, 
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| 
| 
tho' they are the firſt that give their Judgment. Fe the Blood jes Stains [| 


by the Spots which they find there, know whether the 14104 
is good or bad; and during the Bleediny, whilſt *tis runnin 
into the Porrenger, there ariſes a Vapour, which ſtriking the 
Chirurgeon's Noſtrils, enables him to judge of its good or ill 
Diſpoſition ; but leaving the reſt to thoſe, to whom the Arbi- 
trary Judgment in this Caſe belongs, I only deſire that in pure 
Juſtice to the Chirurgeon, they would not accuſe him when 
they don't find the Blood as bad as they expected. 

Bleeding is the moſt common Chirurgical Operation, and 


ſeems the eaſieſt, but yet is liable to the moſt Accideits ; ſome attending 


of which may juſtly be aſcribed to the Chirurgeon, of which 
ſort are the pricking of a Nerve, Tendon, or Artery ; but an 
infinite Number of them are followed by fatal Conſequences, 
which, tho' the Patients themſelves have occaſion'd them, they 
yet expect the Chirurgeons to be* reſponſible for them. He 
who bleeds moſt, is moſt expos'd to theſe Misfortunes, becauſe 
that having acquired the Reputarion of Bleeding well, the moſt 
difficult Caſes fall to his Lot, In the Opinion of all Chirurge- 
ons Bleeding is the moſt dangerous Operati:n in their Art, and 
that which gives them the greateſt Mortification: They dehre 
to rid their Hands of it as ſoon as they poſſibly can, and when 
they come into good Practice at Paris, they are very glad to quit 
Bleeding, firmly believing they have crawn a great Thorn out 


- of their Foot. 


The leaſt of all theſe Accidents is that of miſling Bleeding; 
it being often more prudent to withdraw the Lancet without 
drawing Blood, than to continue ploughing the Arm with the 
Point of the Lancet, reſolving to enter come what will, it be- 
ing much better net to have drawn Blood, than to run the — 
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zard of pricking an Artery, or a Nerve in an Arm, where the 
Vein being ſurrounded with Fat, continually flips from the 
Point of the Lancet, If the Perſon which holds the Candle irs 
at the Inſtint of the Puncture, or the timorous Patient with- 
draws his Arm at that Moment, the Chirurgeon may mils his 
Aim, and whether it be his Fault or no, the World never fails 
of rendring him reſponſible fur all Accidents, 

If there happen an Ecchymoſes around the Oriſice, or if the 
extravaſated Blood forms a {mall Abſceſs, which ſuppuratcs 
by reaſon of the Bleeding Aperture, 'tis always the Patient's 
Fault, procceding from his uting his Arm too ſoon, which Ac. 
ti-n has torc'd the Blood our ot the Vein, the tarther Cour {es of 
whic! being ſtopp'd by the Ligature, ſpreads it ſelf bet wixt the 
Skin and the Vein; as it happen'd to a Waiting woman to a 
Lady of the firit Quality which I bled-in the Morning, an Hour 
after which ſhe comb'd and drels'd her Lady, being unwilling 
that ſhe ſhouid know ſho had been bled, She ſent fer me, by 
reaſon her Arm put her to great Pain; and tho? ſhe deſigned to 
hide it from ber Lidy, I yet immediately told her, thut (he 
miptt know the Truth. She blamed her Maid tor Ble:ding 
wirhout her Knowledge, and not reſting her Arm, it ſhe real 
ly wanted Bleeding. 

There is in the Wriſt ee large Afoneuroſis which ſurrounds it, 
and which has bcen hiti:erto taken for the common Meinbrane 
of the Muſcles; and when the Chirurgeon is cblied to ble q a 
prominent Median Vein, he can hardly avoid touching the Ats. 
neuroſis, which ſometimes occations a trembling, which tt; 
Paticnt feels even to his Fingers Ends; for whica Resume t; 
fort of Phlebotomy is to be avoided as much as pubiinie ; ir 
if the Patient is 107 ti be ble any where elle, aid this Mem- 
brane happens to be touch'd, there follows a Flux of Blood, 
Pain, Calloli y, and fem times an Abſceſs, which gives the 
Chirurgcen ro all Mortigoztion, 

But tho” thee Accicons don't proceed from any Fault of the 
Chiiuygeon, yet he is to remedy them, leit they ſhov!d happen 
to be attended with ſome ill Conſequences, and thoſe who 
are ignorant how they come, ſhould #,pravate them, and they 
yet tall on the Ciiturgear's Herd, It the Cale be a ſimple Ec. 
c. 'tis Card by tomenting it with Brandy, or Spirit of 
Wine: It there heppena to be fome flale Blood which will 
con e to SUPPUratiurt, "tis to be forwaided by a Plaiſter of 
Vine, and a hie Rai ’%ν and when the Ps is come out a: 
the Grince, We zeta dym up with a Plaiſter of burnt Ce- 
reuſe. It dis 2 ux of Elo on tac Wiriſt, occalinn'd by touch- 
ing of the ipeανðẽus, We ale to blecd the adverſe Arm feve- 
ral times, te vere the Humour which 13 ſtec ring its Cour ſe 
ton mas that Pier; ven alto embrocate the Part with the Oils 
(sas, Comonme, 1)or and Worms, and apply anodyne 
and roiulyeat Caplets, 

Tis 
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There 
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There ſometimes gathers a Setiling in the Arm wich js Cane of G0. 
bled, tho? not at all ccation'd by the Operation, which hap- it wy — 
pens to Cacot hi ical Perſons ſimcheng'g with Ulumours, whicl; * 
are always ready rg throwethemſ'l es into auy port. It the Pa 1 
tient happens to be let Rod ar {uch a time. tiiclo Hour fe, 
termine themſelves to flow to tht part which has been emp; 
el by Bleeding, In this Cate, the next ay we find the Arm 
turnified, full of Pain, and ſwelling a- it vere in „ur f1--bf, 
and it will grow to an extraordinary Rk H we Corr enter 
vour to divert the Torrent by plentituly Hording the other 
Arm, by Cordials internlly adminiftred, and to Application 
of proper Remedies to {top the Couric of thete Humors, to 
reſolve them, and defend the Arm from thoſe in which *ris 
fraked, Theſe Hlomours are fomctiines 6 cutrageour, chat J 
nyc ſcen them gangrene the iccond, and the Pattent die the 
third Day. A NMistartone of this Nature happened to the Wit 
of one ot the Quecn's Ollicers, who told with Gief for the 
loſs of an only Son {cil ill; | was to h ge bled her on the More 
row, but ſs alter'd ber Opinion, co ing rather to g to A 
Country Houſe ſhe had roar lues, where the cited her 
{elf to be let blood ot the F. or ; Bi G1 wich tlicte foil ſuch 
2 great Quantity of Hum»; in ole 1 hg and Leg, that 
they gangrened, and ſhe died in three h y., So time lince 
the Duke of S. S wa let loc at Psi by eme at th: Chi- 
rurgeons of the grcateſt Practice; after which i. Noved a | lux 
of Humcurs into the Arin, can'ed by the Indifpotition ig vwhici 
it was, which ended in au hſceſs, which was oper.'d ad 
en} in three Weeks with ou: ming Fin, Nevertheleſe the 
(Ct; 4' £700 was char.“ vit H prick ing the Tendon, ot a Nerve, 
and every body con em'd hin; but h. (ge. y Cure jauuy d 
him, by making ap p-ar, that neither of th ſe Veſts was hut, 
becauſe when they are, they require fever Mowntons to F: cover 
thein. 

1 hirurgeon may unhappily Prick a Tendon. or a Nerve. e tric. 
but theſe Punctures are not mama; bur in theſe Cafes th. * fa Tame 
Remedy which Chirurgery prevaih's is to be copied ; to i 1 

ſtruct you in which, think 1 cannot Cu better than to reve Nerve. 
to you hee the Story GE Charles the IX h, ro whom this Mis- 
forture happened; and late to teke it in the Words Gf dias 
v2ofo Pare, his fit Chi urg von, and one of cur moſt nos 
Au hors, ts he has let it c. in Writing. „ The Ling; ive 
ing a Fever on him, ont nr Chaplain his Gift hy licien, 


- 


* ard Monſicur Caſte lan alto Phy ſictua to tir Ki g. and fir 
© Ph ſiciam to the Queen, hie Mother, d lim 10 be lg 
1 To perform wiici a Clirurgeon tat d for Blecdr os wall X 
'* was call'd; he intending to open the Vein, prick d the 


* verve, Which immediately mide the Ein: cry out, affirm 
ing that be bad fel an extrour muy fue Pal, won winch 
„ I cried oat very loud, that the Loparure ſheuid be Necker ts, 


0 Oh. 


Of the 


opening of 
An Artery. 
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** otherwiſe the Arm would very much tumify, which hap- 
pen d immediately afterwards, when alſo it became contrac- 
** ted, ſo that his Mijeſty could neither bend nor extend it 
freely, and he felt an extreme Pain not only at the Or'fice but 
all over the whole Arm. The firſt and moſt ſudden Remedy 
* which I apply'd was a ſmall Plaiſter of Baſilicon, to prevent 
the Orifiee- apglutinating, and over the whole Arm I laid 
** Bolſters dip: in Oxycratum, binding it with an expulſive Li- 
** gature, beginning with the Wriſt, and ending near the Shou]- 
der, in order to returrthe Blood and Spirits to the Center of 
the Body, leſt the Muſcles ſhould otherwiſe labour under a 
* too great Fluxion, Irflammaticn, and other Accidents, 
„This done, we retir'd to conſult what Medicaments were to 
* be apply'd to aſſwage the Pain, and obviate the Symptoms 
* which generally attend Punctures of the Nerves, 1 proposd 
the putting into the Puncture Oil of Turpentine very hot 
* with a little rectified Spirit of Wine, and covering the Arm 
* all over with a Plaiſter of Diacha/citheos diſſolve] in Vinegar 


and Oil of Roſes, and to continue on the expulſive Ligature, 


* My Reaſons were, that the mention'd Oil and Brandy were 
-* ſtrong enough to penetrate to the Bottom of the Puncture, 
and dry up the Humidity which iſſued from the Subſtance of 
* the Nerve, and by their actual as well as potential Heat to 
* aſſwage the Pain; and the Plaiſter of Diachalcitheos has alfo 
the Virtue of reſolving the Humour which was gotten into 
the Arm, and prevent the deicent of other Humours. As tor 
* the Lipature, it ſerves to corroborate and reſtrain the Muſcles, 
"* Expreſs and return towards the upper Parts the Humour al- 
"* ready deſcended, and kinder a freſh Flux of more; to which 
the ſaid Phyſicians agreed, and concluded theſe Remedies 
** uſeful and neceſſary. By the uſe of theſe the Pain ceaſed 
and farther to reſolve the Humour contained in the Part, Re- 
* {]vents and Deſiccatives were uſed, as, vix. Take of the 
© Flower ot Barl:y and Vetches two Oances each, of Camomil 
and Melilot Flowers two Pounds of each, of freſh Butter an 
* Ounce and half, and a ſufficient Quantity of Barber's Lye to 
* make a Cataplaſm. The King continued three Months ard 
longer unable to bend or extend his Arm, but yet, Gd be 
* thank'd, was perfectly well cur'd without the Functions of 

«* that part being ar all vitiated. | 
It initead of a Vein the Chirurg-on opens an Artery, or he 
happens to open both the one and the other, which he will 
ſoon know by the impetuous flying out of the Blood, he is not 
to run belides himſelf, nor let the Patient diſcover that he is 
in any Confuſion, becauſe *tis not impoſſible ro remedy it, even 
without the Patient's ſo much as perceiving it, To prove my 
Aſſertion and inſtruct the young Chirurgeon, I ſhill here re- 
port what I have ſeen done by my Maſter, with whom I ſerv'd 
my Iime, on a like Occaſion. He went to bleed a Lodger to 
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the College of Harcourt, carrying me along with him to hold 
the Candle: He open'd the Aitery, from whence the Blood 
flew like an Arrow out of a Bow to the other fide of the Bed, 
making a very wide Arch, it ſprung out and raisd in the place 
a fort of Orange · ver milion Scum, and in a great Quantity. My 
Maſter perceiving that *twas the Artery which was open, was 
not at all ſurpris'd, but told the Patient that his Blaod being in- 
flamed, 'twas requ i ſite to take away a large Quantity, in order 
to calm its raging Heat; he called for a ſecond Plate, and let 
the Arm run till he found the Patient began to faint, Whilſt 
the Blood was iſſuing out, he had put a picce of Money into a 
Bolſter, and call'd for a ſecond Band, In proportion to the 
Patient's Fainting, the Arch, which the fireaming out of the 
Blood made, began to decreaſe and abate ; having taken off the 
Ligature, and the Patient ſwooning away, the Blood ſtopp'd. 
He took that moment to apply his Bolſter, and bind the Arm 
tighter than ordinary, uſing two Bands; and folding the Arm 
on the Patient's Stomach, he faſten'd it to his Waſtcoat for fear 
he ſhould extend it; he then threw Water on his Face, made 
him ſmell to Vinegar, and recovered him from his Swoon. 
He took care to have the Blood thrown away before he went 
away, and earneſtly recommended to the Patient the keeping 
his Arm very ſtill, telling him, that if he unboun his Arm 
his Blood was ſo furious that he would be dead before twas 
poſſible to help him. In the Evening, pretending to be ſent 
for, to a Patient in the Neighbourhood, he viſited him, and fourd 
he had been very obedient, but was tired with the Poſture in 
which he leit him: The next Day he gave him another Viſir, 
and though the Patient complain'd that his Arm was very hard 
bound, yet he perſuaded him not to touch it till the third Day; 
when, after unbinding it, he laid on a treſh Bolſter, and apply'd 
another Ligature for the greater Security; and the Orifice ci- 
catris'd as it would have done, if it had been the Vein which 
bad been open'd, and the Patient thought he had nerer been 
better bled in his Life. 


I ſhall conclude this Article of Bleeding with relating the Relation ofa 
Story of one Damaſcene, who came to the Court in the Year Onack, an 
1669 „ which will ſhew you that in all Times there has ſtarted Enemy to 
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up a fort ot People which have attack'd this great Remedy, and Bleeding, 


that all the Efforts which they have made to deſtroy it, have 
only ſerv'd to diſcover its vietulneſs and neceſſity. This Da- 
maſcene was a handſom well made Fellow, genteelly dreſs'd in 
a Robe like a Phyſician ; he talk'd well, and was very bold, to 
ſay no more. He ſet up to concemn Bleeding, ailedging, that 
to bleed was to aſſaſſinate a Patient, becauſe, accerding to 
bim, it took away the Blood which is the Treaſure of Lite, 
He aflerted, that the Moon govern'd our Bodies, and that 
'was ſhe who ought to be conſulted in our Diſtem pers, and 
that there were no Diſtempers ſo obſiinate as he did not cure 
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by the Opiates, Antidotes and Fl'xirs, which he gave at certain 
times of the Moon, He printed a litt Book to eftabliſh his 
aſſertion; he dined with the King. and at his Majeſty's Table 
boaſted the Wonders which he had done; he tollow'd the Queen 
to her Collation in the Garden in the Bowling-green, where he 
made himſelf to be hearkred to like an Oracle. A Lad who 
was Apprentice to Mr, Stuart an Apothecary, being one Day by, 
took the Aſſurance to ſpeak, and told the Queen that he covlg 
not bear that ſuch a Butfoon as that ſhould impoſe on her Ma. 
jeſty ; that he was a Stage-Andrew and an ignorant Fellow; 
that he had ſeen him mount the Stage at Rennes and Nanze: ; 
and that he knew none of thoſe Plauts he talk'd of: To prove 
which, he went into a Thicket juſt by, and gather'd ſeven cr 
eight Species, which he brought into the Queen's Preſence, 
which Damaſcene could not name. The Number of the Spec- 
tators was large, as it generally happ*ns on ſuch Occaſions, by 
reaſon there 1s always a Crowd 1cady to fall in with anew No. 
tion, and more at the Court than any whereelſe : But his Suc- 
ceſs notanſwering his Promites, with regard to ſeveral Patients 
which intruſted themſelves in his Hands, and the King being ſa- 
tisfied that all his Proceedings were barely founded on downright 
Arrogance and Impudence, gave order to baniſh him the Court, 
after he had conti ued there four Months, Two of the Pro- 
voſt's Guzr''s ſeiz d him one Morning, aud conducted him a Mile 
from St. Germ uns, and leaving him there, they intorm'd him 
that the King had forbidden his xctura on pain of being con- 
demn'd to the Galleyse. | 
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FicuURE XLIV. For the ANEURISMA. 
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T HE Word Aneuriſna, or Aneſriſina, is derived from tie G be- 
Greek Word Anefriein, which iwports ty £0, or Ct $1109 for 
lige, from its bing a foft Tumour jioigity to the To Ct, ae re Aneu- 
cauſed by the Dilatation of the aitcry, or Extrevaltien of te uma. 

ar terial Blood, . 


This Definition informs us. h: there tro two 1.765 Gf Ave» Im Shecies 
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Cauſes of 
the Dilata- 
tion of the 
Artery. 


Cauſes of 
the Aneu- 
riſm, occa- 
frond by 
Inciſion or 
Rupture of 
the Veſſels, 


Places 


where they 
happen. 


Their Signs, 


Iaſtruments 
10 cloſe the 
Artery. 


Diſoſction 


of gradi 
Bolſters. 
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Thoſe produced by Dilatation, proceed from two Cauſes, the 
one internal, and the other external. The firſt happens when 
2 corroſive Humour has partly eaten off the external Mem. 
branes of the Artery, ſo that the internal being too weak to 
reſiſt the Impulſe of the Blood, are oblig'd to ſtretch themſelves, 
and yield to the continual Pulfations of the arterial Blood : The 
ſecond is when the Point of the Lancet has prick'd the ſuperfi- 
cial Part of the Artery, when the above-mentioned Pulſations 
not finding the Courſe of the Channel ſo ſtrong in that Place, 
force the internal Membrenes to yield, and their Extenſion forts 
a Tumovr which iſſues out of, and tranſcends the Bounds cf 
the arterial Pipe. 

Thoſe Arenriſms, occafion'd by Incifion or Rupture, are al. 
ways to be aſcribed to an external Cauſ?, as a Wound by the 
Point of a Sword, or that of a Lancet, which making an Ori- 
fice in the Body of the Artery, opens a Paſſige to the Blood 
which ſpreads it ſelf betwixt the Fleſh and Skin: A Rupture 
may be cauſed by violent ſtraining, or the ſhrieking Cries ut- 
tered during the Delivery of a Woman, which may produce the 
ſame Inconveniencies with the Inciſion of the Artery, 

Anenriſms happen to all Parts of the Body, the Hea?, the 
Neck, the Breaſt or Belly; they ſometimes in theſe Parts grow 
to a prodigious bulk ; but as I propoſe only here to ſpeak of 
thoſe which reſult from Bleeding, 1 ſhall confine my ſelt to the 
Operation proper to them, 

In Bleeding we diſcern that we have open'd an Artery, by 
the Impetuoſity with which the Blood flies out of the Veſlc|, 
and other Signs which I have hinted in my Diſcourſe of Bleed- 
ing: The Chirurgeon in this Caſe is to endeavour to appear un- 
concern'd, and follow the Example of my Maſter on the like 
Occaſion. 

But if the Patient or Spectators perceive it, or the Blood does 
not ſpring out of the Artery in a full Stream, and the Chirur— 
geon finds by the Elevation which begins to ſhew it ſelf around 


the Orifice, that the Blood begins to ſpread betwixt the Fleſh 


and the Skin, he is then ſincerely to own his Fault, and clap 
his Thumb on the Orifice before much Blood is ſpilt, and with- 
out too much alarming the Patient he is yet to acquaint him in 
what Danger he is, in order to render him more ſubmillively 
obedient to the neceſſary Rules to which he is to be ſubject, iu 
order to ayoid the i]] Conſequences. 

Whilſt the Chirurgeon h-1Js the Artery at his Command 
under his Lett Thumb, with his Right Hand he takes off the 
Ligature: He cauſes to be prepar'd Bands, Bolſters, and wet 
Paper to make a Stopple, if we cannot readily get a Mutcty of 
a dry'd Bean: We are then to lay along on the Artery a tiick 
Bolſter, and over that a circular one, over which he is to roll 3 
Ligature, which he is to tighten with a Preſs or Screw, When 
be thinks che Compreſſion ſtrong enough to prevent the — 
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of the Blood in the Artery. he rakes off his Thumb, and wwhilſt 
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the Blood is thus ſtorp'd, lays on the Orifice a Stopple of wet 
Paper, or half a dry'd Bean, or a piece of Money in the firſt Bol. 
ſter, over which he lass a ſecond a little hrger, an after that 
a third, that by this Gradation the Artery may be well com- 
After which the Chirurgean is to make uſe of one or 


preſ-'d ' | | 
two Ligatutes, which he is to draw tiphter than in caſe of or- 


dinary Bleedings. The Arm being well bound vp, he again 
claps his Thumb on all the Bolſters betore he takes off the 
Wrench ; which done, he lays on a narrow, thick and long 
Bolſter over the Artery along the Arm, and over that fixes a 
Band of three Fingers breadth, which by ſeveral circular rol- 
lings is to reach from the Elbow to the Shoul {er ; nds that 
means ſtop the Blood, without allowing any Anemiſ to fuper- 


vene. 


This Apparatus thus fix'd, we are to bleed the Piti-nt ſe- Trearmers 
veral times on the other Arm; and that which has veen bl-4 9e v 
is to be plac'd in a proper Poſture, not too much bent, nor 100 £2 2/4 + 248 
ſtraight extended, with the Wriſt and the Hand higher than the di 1/irion of 
A y Motion. he Apparae 
The Apparatus is not to be taken off till ſeveral Days after- tus. N 
wards, at lraſt unleſs the Arm ſwells much; or by ſome Sign 
we are intor nid that notwithſtanding this Bandage the Blood 
continues to eſcape out of the Artery 3 in which caſe we are 
to reſolve on the Operation which cannot be deterr'd without 
hazarding the Life of the Patient, 

We arc not to follow the Example of a certain Chirurgeon, 
who having open'd an Artery of one of the King's Officers, 
thought, that becauſe he had very well bound up the Arm, and 
render'd himſelt Maſter of the Courle of the Blood, thit no ill 
Conſequence would happen: *Tis indeed true, by reaſon of the 
tightneſs and thicknets of the Bandage the Blood did not come 
through, but ſtil! eſcap'd out of the Artery, and ſlid towards 
the upper part of the Arm, which it filld to that degree, that 
it was ſwell'd to an extraordinary bulk, This happen'd four 
Leagues from Verſailles, whitner I was call'd to perferm the 
Operation, and was forc'd tu open the Skin along the Arm, in 
order to draw out above four Pounds of Bl»od, which was co- 
agulated betwix: the Skin and the Fleſh from the Eibow to the 
Shoulder around the whole Circumference of th: Arm, 

In caſe of an Aneuriſma, occafion'd by the Dilatation ofthe Caſe in 
Artery, the neceſſity of proceeding to Operation is not ſo preſ- which 78 
ling, as when cauſed by Incifion; by reafon that Chirurgery Oper 211092 15 
propoſes to us means to {pare it, which the Chirurgeon is to -_ fo pref 

ing. 


Elbow, and laid on Pill-ws, without abliging it to an 


try before he refolyes on the Operation, 


A Chirurgeon may perceive that he has touch'd the Body of 


an Artery, when in bleeding 


the Baſilica, he feels a ſmall re- 


liſtance at the point of the Lancet more than is ordina ily obſer- 
vable. When this happens, he is to fear ſome 111 Contcquence, 
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to avoid which he is to lay on a ſomewhat thicker Bolſter, 
which may keep the Arm bound for ſeveral Days, and recom « 
mend tn the Pat jent the keeping his Arm till, without uſing it; 
and, for the greater Security, the Bolſter is to be dipt in Styp- 
tic Water, 

Frequently the Patients grow impatient under the wearing 
the Linz too long, wen, if the Artery is ſuperficially prick- 
ed, the Bled by coruual Puhation cauſes the Extenfion of the 
werkned Pace, tom wiwnce there proceeds à ſmall Tumo.r, 
which at {rf} is no bigger than a ſmall Pea, but growing daily 
extends to the lige of a Hafle-nut, or ſomctimes a Walnut, 
If the Chirurgen is inform'd of it when it begins, he may 
eaſier cure it than when *tis grown to a degree of bignels : He 
eifcovers the Tumour to be Aneuriſmatical hy the Touch; for 
he there for's a Puilation, like that of the Pulſe, and if yet bat 
mall, it diſappears by Compreſſion, becauſe it forces the Blovd 
ro return into the body of the Artery. Some pretend that the 
pouring very cold Water, or ſomething elle very cold on the 
Tumour, is a means to cure it; ſtyptic and aſtringent Remedies 
are proper, it being our buſineſs 10 contract or cloſe the too 
much cxtended Fibres of the Tunics of the Arteries: But they 
will not have any great Effect, if not aſſiſted by Bandage, which 
is to be worn tor ſome Years, 

The Abbot Beurdelot, firſt Phyſician to Monſieur the Prince, 
invented a Bandage to cure himſelf of an Aneuriſin, which 
happened to him alter bleeding: This he called a Ponton; it 
contifted of a round Stecl Plate or Shield A made for that pur- 
role, and covered with Cotton and Leather like the Bandage 
for Rup'wes, This ſmall Plate is provided with the Straps B, 
which are torun above and below the Elbow, and to be faſten'd 
on the uſide of the Arm, on the middle of the flat part of the 
Plate: he hrtle Holes in theſe Straps, mark'd C, are to tighten 
and jlick the Shield or Scutcheon at pleaſure z and though this 
Plice is made to preis the Tumour, it has yer a ſmall Channel 
left onpurpoſe to allow the arteri-] Blood the liberty of running 
under it. Whence is deriv'd its Name of Ponton, it being a fort 
of Pct. that is, Bridge, which d: es not obſtruct the Paſſage of 
the Water of a River: The Patient is to wear it for the ſpace 
of a Year, and the Tumour diminiſhing daily, at the expiration 
of that time he wil find himſelt perfectly cured, 

This Inſtance may hint to the Chirurgeon that he ought to 
be fertile in Invention, that he is to endeavour to deviſe pi oper 
Bandpes and Erpines to cure his Patients without Operation; 
arid 11 he will make uſe ot thoſe invented by our Predecc lors, 
he is ro avgmeat or diminiſh them according as the Niſpolitions 
of he Diſcaſes require, But when he has exhauſted all his In- 
duſtix, ard the Tumovr will not yield to his Remedies, he i; 
then to procecd to Operation, Which is to be performed wit!“ 
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thren, ahle ro fit him with his 4d ice. ant tet him in ale 
of Need in his nice and hazardous Or: ra jon : 

Betore the Operation we are to Prepare all thing: rere, Apnnc cs 
as well as the Inftriments, becauſe vio mutt bb prove TH ah FS. f 1 11 
the Dreſſing, wirhout being put to ask or wait for any tin 15 bs 
We mutt have ready a Prefs or Wrench Comps d of 1 Liest terformn' 4 
which 208 twice round, and of on” or wo Stichs of tho * ee A. 
thickneſs and length of a Finger, an abſceſs Lencet, bot i ftraicht neuritten. 
and crovked Sciſſars, an Inciſion- knife, a Worm, cx ye Needia 
threaded with a ſmall wax'd Thread, Vitriol Burtons in cafiz of 
need. teveral {rnall Bolfters of different Length, a Irpe Quinti- 
ty of Lint, aftrivpent Powders, a Phifter, large Poifters, tveo 
Bands, and. to cmiclude, fuch au Apparatiis as we find del. xib'd 
inthe XLIVth Plate, fis ot the Hort of this Chances 

Before th- Operation the Patient being placed in an v:f Faw Sede 
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The A The Ancients made uſe of a preat crooked Needle threaded 
wa. with a ſtrong Silk Twiſt, which they ran acroſs the Arm, be- 
pinning with thruſting it in below the Artery near the Bone, and 
drawi'y it out again through the Middle of the Pricipital Muſcle, 
and by that Means taking hold of the Artery with the Noole of 
the Sk Fwiſt, they bound it over a Bolſter hard enough to ſtup 
2 the Coui ſe of the Bl»od in that Artery ; this Method ſeem'd fo 
c:uel to ſucceeding Chirurgeons, that they quitted it, content- 
in, themſelves with the Hands of a Servant, which they ſub- 
ſtituted in the Read of this ſo very troubleſome and painful Li- 
ature, 
Pow to re- Thoſe who have made uſe of a Servant, have always choſe 
rain tile one whoſe Hands were ſtrong and robuſt ; they cauſed him to 
Bl:cd with graſp the Arm betwixt his two Thumbs above, and his eight 
a Fertant's Fingers under ir, the Extremities of which preſs'd the Body of 
Eads. the Artery in its whole Length, and relying on this Servant they 
open'd the Tumour, They affirmed this way to be very com- 
modious, by reaſon that the Artery being opened they could 
allow the Servant to ſlacken his Hand a little, in order to diſ- 
cover, by the ſpringing out of the Blood, exactly the Place 
where the Orilice is, in order to lay on the Button, and make 
the Ligature; and then fixing their Fingers in the ſame Place, 
they finiſh'd their Operation. This is the eaſieſt, but not the 
ſecureſt way, for the Hands may tire by a long Compreſſion 
and the Duration of the Operation, and before we have ſubſti- 
tuted 2nother Perſon in the place of the former, the Patient 
may loſe a great Quantity of Blood, and the Operation be inter- 
rupred or perplex d: Which has put the Moderns on inventing 
the Wrench or Preſs at preſent uſed, as well in Anenriſms as 
Amputations. | 
Of the This ſort of Ligature D, is called in French a Tourniguer, 
becauſe that by turning the two little Sticks EE, run betwixt 
the Arm and the Ligature F made of Tape, we draw it as hard 
as ve pleaſe: And 'tis in this manner that the Carriers with a 
Stick draw tight the Cords which fix and ſettle the Packs on 
their Carts and Waggons. We fix on the Arm the circular 
Band G, in order to prevent as much as poſſible Pain and Mor- 
t. icat ion of the Skin; when we have turned it enough, and 
thereby ſufficiently ſtrained the Ligature, we intruſt it to be 
held by a Scivant, who may tighten or flicken it at the Plea- 
arc ot the Operator, This Inſtrument was invented thirty 
Years p2it, during the Siege of Beſargon in the Franche Compte, 
by one of the Army Chirurgeons; and fince that time has al- 
ways ſemam'd In vie. 
The opening Tl:is Wrench being placed two or three Fingers breadth a- 
of the In. bove the bending of the Elbow, the Chirurgeon with the large 
ny. Lancet MH opens the whole Length of the Tumour, beginning 
at its lower Part; if he does not find it ſufficiently laid open by 
the Lancet, he ſeconds that Effort by ſome Cuts with the 
| ſtraight 
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ſtraight Sciſſars I, or the crooked ones mark'd K, either upwards 
or downwards, according as he thinks fit; then having thruſt 
a Finger or two into the Tumour, he empties it of al the co— 
agulated Blood he there finds; he cuts away the Bridjes or Srays 
which he finds there, and having removed all thut hinders him, 
or is in his way, he orders him who holds the Wrench to 
looſen a half turn, that he may diſcover the Situation of the 
Orifice in the Artery, which ſufficiently ſhews ir ſeit hy the 
impetuous ſpringing out of the Blood. The Aperture of the 
Artery being found, the Chirurgeon is to conſider how to ſtop 
the Blood, and the Symptoms to which he fhods the Patient dit- 
poſed, are to determine him which of the thice viethods he is 
to take to compals that end, 

The firſt of which is with chew'd Paper to mike the two Fir? way 
Stopples or Tents LL, and fix them on the Orifi-e of the Ar- of [topping 
tery; or elſe the little Bolſter M, dipt in ſome Styptick Water, the Llood, 
and lay it directly on the Body ot the Artery, and b ve that 
ſeveral others a little larger than each other, and by thoie 
means to ſtop the Blood. 

The ſecond is the laying on the open Artery a Cauſtic, or $9,391}; hy 
one of the Vitriol Buttons NN N, which by their Scarifi-ation 17, +;0/ Ro, 
ſtop the Blood, purſuant to the uſual Practice in Ampatations pay = 
in ſome Hoſpitals, in which the Chirurgeons aunty folely at 
Diſpatch, are wholly unconcerned at the ill EficAs vt thets In- 
gredients. 

The third is with the Penknife O, or the Gumt-lancet . 
to diſſect the Pipe of the Artery, and having taizd it with gte, 
the crooked Knite Q, to paſs thro' under it one of the ee e 
RR, threaded with the coarſe waxcd Thread 8, which i: 6 
be tied above the Orifice of the Artery, and which we ang to 
to cloſe, that the Blood cannot run thro? the Pipe, WW + +4 
leave the Ends of the Thread long enough to hang abo „ 

Fingers breadth out of the Wound. Tis needicts to any 
ſmall Bolſter on the Knots of the Thread, or make a 1 
Ligature below the Wound in the Artery ; for when mi Pic 
deceſſors did fo, they were ignorant ot che circular © on t 
the Blood, bur, at preſent, we bcing certainly co nnd n 
that Head, this Knowledge improves our Opera ions, HH 
ing us to retrench ſeveral uſelels and tuperiluy i; 

ſtances, 

Ot theſe three ways of ſtopping the Blood, tbe is pre- Se of 


ferable ro the two others, becauſe it preſerves the Air is, wni te ajee 
is atinc4 at no other End, than the cicatriting the Yπνm˖mmt, and e. 
it the Cale will not admit of it, the Lipature is r | ef 


to the Cauſſics, and is accordingly made ule of by i a lt 
Practitioners at prelent, 


Alter the Pertormance of the Operation either ot. e DS of 
ways, the Patient is to be dreisd, It we take the iii! ot to ths aten. 
{cond way, we are to ftop the Wound very well vaith r 
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Tinten S-opples T T, and the Pledgets VV. and plentifuily 
vi the Powders in the Box X. in order to inder the iſſuing 
our of ehe Blood; but it we apply the Lipaturs, the Wound is 
to be barely dreſs'd only, by reafun we ore in hat Cf. ſecur'd 
2gainft a Poſſibility of the Biood runni eg out. in the firſt Days 
we are to apply Pledgets cover'd with ſome Urguent, in the 
Compoinion of which rhe 2ftringent Powders enter; we then 
lay on the long Bulſters V V. and then the others marked 2, 
acroſs ohe another in form of an &, the better to faſten them, 
then the long Plaiſter a. both E:ds of which are ſlit, then the 
P liter &, of the fame Shape, and over them all the Bandape 
c, d, which is to be rolbd circularly above and below the Elbow, 
and :crojs it {if on the W und; this Bandage is very like that 
us d ir Plecing, only the Band is broader and longer, and does 
not end in 2 Kor, We are alſo to lay two Bolſters dipt in Oxy- 
Cratc:t;2, one e on the Wriſt, and the other f on the Arm, and 
over them we are to roll the Band g, circularly above the 
Writft, continuc on vp to the Shoulder, and end by winding it 
once about the Poly, obſerving to lay on rhe Arm along the 
A*tery, a long thick Bolſcer, that by it the Compreſſion being 
wore forcible in thar Place, may hinder the too violent Flux of 
the Area] Blond towards rhe i igparoure, 

V/2 are then to lead the Patent to his Bed, where we are to 
av tr in a Flure a little rife, and his Arm half bent on 2 

oi, and though hie has begun bled before che Operation, he is 
to be fevers} times bied apain, to wreverit the impetuous 
Vino the Blocd to the Fart affected: We pl ce hy the Patient 
„ „ ent, who Day 2nd Night is to h 11 faſt the Place ff the 
Iren, to prevent the Irruption of the Bood;z which it 


4 wood 


Mr oft. for orc alont to tetiſt, there are to be two or 
rt, which are to cer: this, abcr nate relieving One à 
* } . : 


che ſuſt Nees wo are to obige the Patient to a very ſpa- 
12 et. that he den produce too much Blood; we are to 
„ t Over wonrever may hippen, and not to take off the 
jr np once the kKapirtien of three Days; and when we 


fo, to the 1.08 Bolts and S opples, that is, thoſeæ which 


the dern, in c ectation that they will tall off of them. 


e e wwe e to chſetre very time we dreis the Pati- 


7 


ent. te hie Arm ta be pr:i1v'd by 2 Servant, in order to 
the £*Cry, as We have aiicacy hinted, - 


N 
i — 5 , * 

Wa „t to abate the maſt minute P rticular, which can 
„* © to kee ing! the Bload und 7 3 for even when we 


t“ * en ſelves tecure, an vn{oreſern Flox of that Liquid, 
Which ir quenty bappene, cliges us to fene the Operation, 
ati way N. zurd the Lite of the Patient befare he is helped; for 
«gh deten nothing to be neglected, nor any firm Iromiſes 
does perfect Cure, We are in Proportion to the cloting 
Ad hung vp ot the Wound with Fl., to cxend the Patient's 


Arm 


- 
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Arm a little more, for if we ſuffer the Wound to cicattiſe with 
the Arm bent, the Patient will rever be able to hd it ura ght 
but though cur'd of his Aneuriſma, will fil remain me. 
Tis very ſurpriſing to obſerve the ſtrauge Prepril: (ion of the 
Populace, who to this Day believe, that tlie {hirurgeons are 
oblig'd ro allow a Penſion to thoſe whom they hurt in hleeding, 
A celebrated Chirurgeon waich has been cad about hirty three 
Years, whoſe Name is reverenc'd amonpſt us, and who having 
acquir'd a greater Reputation for bleeding than eny before him, 
own'd that in one Year he open“ el-yen Arterics, None conf 
charge him with bungling, none bleeding better thin he; bur 
was to be aſcrib'd to his bleeding fo mony, and in dite 
Caſes being {ent for all over Paris, to bleed thoſe Arms which 
all others refuſcd, ſo that was not poſlivle tor him ta efcips 
this Misfortune, which would have boap-ened more irequent!y/ 
to any other beſides himſelf: It then he had been obige to 
give Penſions, the whole Eſtate which he pot ty forty Years 
Labour would ſcarce have been ſufficient to have pid them. 
Waiting on the Duke of Burgundy into Gems in the Year 
1703, we paſs'd through Reims, in which place was ſhewed to 
Monſieur Ducheſue, and my ſelt, a Maiden of about thirty Yeare, 
who was afflict d with Convu'fions all over her Body, which 
we were told reſulted from her being bled, and for which the 
Chirurgeon was threatned to be renoer'd reIpji⅛e: Some of 
his Brethren of the ſame Profeſſion being back'd by fome Phv- 
ſicians, ſet this ung Woman upon bim to demang a Penſi- 
on; and to that purpoſe there was an Indift ent drawn up 
againſt him with their Reports, which charp'd him with prick- 
ing a Tendon, I examin'd her Arm, and finding the Skin looſe 
on the Tendon, I aſſur'd them that it was not touch'd, by ten- 
ſon that a Tendon exfoliates like an uncovl;i'd Bane, on which 


there grows a Fleſh, which uniting to it the kin taſtes them 


together, as there proceeds trom an exe, Skull, which ci 


catriſing with the hairy Scalp agglutinates them together. Bur 
not withſtanding the Report Wich Nonfcur Bache mole, 
the Proſecution went torward, and was by uppen removed to 
the Parliament of Paris; I gave in my Report, Hucnbeing found 
conform to that of the Phyficians and Chiruræaams appomtrd by 
that Court, the Chirurgeon got the Dy, and by tw Sentence 
found himicif rid of the Plague (fa whoe Nett of female un- 
lots, who having eſpous'd the young Woman's Czuſe, had comme 
bind together to tun him cut of Chaty. 

I don't pretend to aſſert, that Chirurgeons may not commit 
ſme Faults, Where is the Man that may not be det d? 
Where is the Profeſſion in which no Hera is commit? in! 


why are none but the Chirurgeons obe to pay the Dam'ge 
C ny VI. 
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with Intereſt? There are other Profeſſions whoſe Faults ars 
cover'd by the Earth, and of which no mention is made. The 
Judges themſclves, who arbirrarily decide the Fare of Men, are 
they not ſometimes miſtaken, and give an unjuſt Judgment 
againſt the one, and make him loſe his Cauſe, and condemn the 
other, though innocent? Since then no Man but may commit 
blunders, why muſt not every one ſhare with the Chirurgeon 
in his Misfortune? Is he not ſufficiently puniſh'd when puil- 
ty of a Fault, by the loſs ot his Reputation and Practice; but 
miſt he ſtil be perſecuted by Perſons. who will continually per- 
fiſt in forcing themiclves on him as Peuſionaries? 


pie ung XLV.. Fer the SUTURE of the 
TENDON. | 


«dab 1.0 IW » 
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I Is on the Hand that the Sutures of the Tendons are 

moſt ſrequentiy prectis d, becauſe that Part is wholly 
full of theſe nervous Organs, de ſtin'd as well for the Directi- 
on ot its Mctiens, as thoſe of the Fingers, This part of Man 
allo ſerving as a fort of Buckler apainſt whatever attacks him, 
it eonequent]y receives more Wounds than the others, which 
don't o frequen ly ſtand in nced of the Operation of which we 
are ſpe king. | 


Reviv'ng of hen Monſieur Bienaiſe, one of the moſt famous Chirur- 


8515 Ofera- 
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geons of Paris. began the Performance of this Operation about 
fiity Years pat, it paſs'd tor his Invention ; of which he reap'g 
all the Honour, and jr all th: Charms ot Novelty ; but on Exa- 
mination, it appearing that it had been taik'd of above two 
thouſand Years before he hit on it, it was couſequentiy diſco- 
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ver'd that be only reviv'd an ancient Practice of the Greeks, 


and that Guido and ſeveral others had praftis'd it. 'Tis indeed 
true, 'twas grown obſolete, he brought it into uſe again, and 
we are oblig'd to him for having try'd it on his Dogs, after that 
employed it on Men, and then encouraging us to the Perfor- 
mance of an Operation, which prevents the laming of a great 
many wounded Patients, | 

He performed the Suture of the Tendons in old as well as 
green Wounds, that is in thoſe of fifteen or twenty Days ; but 
not on thoſe which were perfectly cicatriſed, as ſome would 
perſuade us, it being in that caſe impoſſible to bring the ends 
of the Tendons near one another, they being agglutinated and 
united to their neighbouring Parts, 

The Tendons are not ſo eafily ſew'd up as other Wounds, 
which only require the drawing their Lips together, and unit- 
ing them by the help of a threaded Needle; but in Wounds 2% Opera- 
of the Tendons, the ſtitching is to be preceeded by an Inciſion, ion 2 
in order to ſearch out one of the ends of the Tendon, which 
is always faſtened to the Body of the Muſcle; for that which 


Inciſiane 
precee ding 


ſticks to the Bone it ſcarce ever ſeparates. For inſtance, in caſe 


of a tranſverſal Wound on the back of the Hand, which has cut 
the extending Tendon of the middle Finger, if the Wound be 
either recent or old, the Operator is to begin with making a 
ſmall Inciſion longways with the point of the Sciſſars A, at 
the upper part of the Wound to ſearch out the end of the Ten- 
don, which the Body of the extenſory Muſcle has drawn up- 
wards, and with the Forceps B to pull it down, and bring it 
to the other end, in order to perform the Suture ; and to facili- 
tate this Approximation, we are to keep the Hand extended on 
a little Palate C, which we are to faſten to the Palm of the Hand, 
to keep it continually open, 

Authors propoſe to us two ways of performing this Suture, Two ways 
the firſt is with the Needle D, threaded with a fingle wax'd of Suture, 
Thread E, run thru* one end of the Tendon from without 
inwards, and thro' the other from within ou' warde, making 
but one Stitch, and tying the two ends of the Thread on a 
{mall round Bolſter, This Suture is ſooneſt performed, but is 
by ſome diſliked, they alledging that the little Bolſter, on which 
the Knot is faſten'd deprives us of the Power of ſeeing whether 
the two Tendons are well join'd together ; and therefore they 
prefer the other way, which is to make uſe of the Needle F, 
threaded with the double Thread G, in form of a Loop, and 
to paſs that in the ſame manner as the former, thro' both the 
Extremities of the Tendon ; to fix a ſinall Bolſter in the Loop, 
26 uſual in the feather'd Suture, and another betwixt the two 
Threads, on which the Knot is to be made ; betwixt theſe two 
Bolſters we ſce whether the two ends of the Tendon are wel! 


united, and are certain. that the Patient cannot be lamed, it the 


two ends cicatriſe in this manner, 
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The Eighth Demonſlration 


The ri ind, There js a third way which I have ſeen practisd by Mon: 
the moſt ſe- fieur Biepaiſe, which to me ſeems more ſecure than either of 
cure way. the former : *Tis with the two Needles H H, threaded with 
| the ſame Thread I I, both which are to be run through onthe 
ſide of each cther from without inwards, and then re- paſſed 
from within out wars through the other end of the Tendon, 
and to be tied on the little Bolſters K K, when we find the 
Extremities ſoſſiciently approximated, What ought to give 
the Preference to this way, is, that two Threads better unite 
and rejoin the Tendon than one only, and conſequently the 
Cloſure is thereby more eaſiſy made. 
The fort of in the Performance of this Suture, we are to make uſe of 
Needles and \;qe round Needles, that the Oriices we make in the Tendons 
Jhread, may be very tmell, rhe flat ones making them too large. In 
piercing the ends of the 1 endons, we are to ſuſtain them by the 
end of the curve Tube 1,, and take care that the Thre1d be 
wax'd, and fo fine as to run eali'y through the Paſſage made by 
the Needles, with-ut obliging us to pull it hard, or force it 
Precatiio through 2 Alſo, when we knot or faſten the Thread, We are 
in tying the to force the ends of the Tendon a little over one another, that 
Ret, they may not ſeparate. though ths Suture ſhould ſomewhat ſlack- 
en by the Now involuntary Motions which the Muſcle may 
produce. 
Of the dreſs The Suture thus inis. we are to lay over it the Bolſter 
fing. M, cover'd with Arcane Balſam, or that ot Peru, if to be hid; 
then after lay ing on he Plaſt»: N, we are to add the Bol ſter O, 
all which are to be faſtened by the Band P, to be circularly rc]. 
led about the Hand: Tie Re hn of the uſe of Balſamics in 
theſe Caſes, is, to prevent the too great Suppuration of the 
Wound ; and above all, we are to keep the Palate Q under the 
Hand, until the Wound 1s pertectly cicatriled. 
How the re. After cicatrifing there ſometimes remains a little Callofity on 
maining the Suture, which is to be rubb'd over with a little Oil of {weer 
Calloſity is Almonds, or of Earth- worms, The Chirurgeon 15to bend the 
tu be treated Hand by little and 1:t.le, and inſenſibly bring it to the perfor- 
mance of its proper Function without Violence, cauſing the 
Patient for ſome time to wear a fort of Mitten to defend bis 
Hand againſt the Cold, 
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THERE are uſually four difcrent Operations performed on Four Ope- 
> the Fingers: The firſt of which is the Separation of thoſe rations or 
join'd together; the ſecond, the fraizhtning theſe which are the Fingers. 

crooked, or ſtand a little bent; the third, the opening the Pa- 
Baris, otherwiſe called the Paronychia, the Felon, or Whitlow ; 
and fourthly, the Extirpation of bruiſed or gangreen d Hin- 
gere. | 

The Fingers are two ways join'd together, either by Union, Of the Ui- 
cr Applutination; what we call Union, is, when the Child, at on and An 
its coming into the Word hae its Fingers join'd to one another; glutiuation 
which, from the firit Formation, procceds from the Diſpoſi- of the Fin- 
tion of the Matter, or the Force of the Mother's Imagina' ion, wITY 
as do ſeveral other Ils which Children bring with them into © 
the World, If after Ulcers, or ſome violent Exuſtion, in which 
the Skin of the Hand being wholly flay'd off, the Fingers are 
nepligently ſufier'd to ſtick aut join together; this is called an 
Agelutinat ion | 

| Both 
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The Eighth Demonſiration 


Both theſe Accidents are to be remedied by the Separation 


Operation of the Fingers with the Penknife A, withal taking care tha 
is to be per- we don't take any thing from one and leave it to the other, 


formed. 


Drefſhng 
and Ban- 
dage. 7 


If the Union is perfect, that there is little or no Space betwixt 
them, the Chirurgeon is to ſhew his Dexterity in patiently and 
ſlowly cutting that only which joins them together; but if 
they are only join'd by a Membrane like a Gooſe's Fout, he is 
betwixt each two Fingers to cut off and take away the Mem- 
brane which joins them, that after they are cicatriſed, there 
may remain nothing which can poſſibly interrupt the Perfurm- 
ance of their Functions. 

When the Separation is made, we are to hinder their Ap. 
elutination afreſh, in order to which we are to put ſmall Bürs 
of Linen berwixt the Fingers. We may make uſe of a Ban- 
dage call'd the Gantlet, but that being very long in fixing, by 
reaſon that we are with a Band of five Ells long, to roll each 


Finger ſeveral times round one after another, we therefore 


chooſe to make uſe of ſeveral ſmall Linen Fingerſtalls B B, 
dipped in vulnerary Water, or ſome other Deficcative, and of 
the Band, C, wich is to be rolVd circularly about each Fin- 


er. 
Of crooked 4 A Hand is very much di:fipu:''d by bent and crooked Fin. 


Fingers, 


How to re- 


gers; beſides which tis alſo very incommodious and uneaſy to 
the Perſon which has them, by reaſon that not being able either 
to extend them ſtraight or bend them, he is unable to help him- 
ſelf on ſeveral Occaſions, and tho' he can in ſome, tis yet but 
very lamely and aukwardly. 

If the Chirurgeon is apply'd to in order to help this Defor- 


dreſs them, mity, and endeavour to enable one or more crooked Fingers to 


Of the Pa- 


naris. 


ertorm their ordinary Functions, he is to examine the Diſ- 
poſition in which he finds the Fingers, before he promiſes any 
Cure, or begins to attempt it; tor they may be ſo diſpoſed, 
that tis impoſſible to redreis them. It the Indiſpoſition is an 
Anchyloſis in the Joints, he is to ſoften it by bathing it in Tripe- 
broth, or rubbing it with Ointment of Marſhmallows, or other 
emollient Drugs. If by an ill-managed cicatriſing, the Finger 
is deprived of its Uſe, tis to be ſlacken'd or unbridled by ſe- 
veral Cu's of the Inciſion-knite D, after which we are to apply 
two ſmall, ſtraight, wooden Splinters EE, the one above, and the 
other below the Finger, to bind it with the Band F, and every 
Day to tighten it more and more, till the Part has re- aſſum'd 


its natural Figure, 
The Panari: called by the Greeks the Paronychia, derived 


from Para, againſt, and Onyx, a Nail, is a Tumour which 


rows at the Extremities ot the Fingers, an] is commonly 
called a Felon or Writlow ; tis cauſed by a fiery, ſharp and cor- 
roſive Humour, which eating into the Periaſteum, the Extre— 
mities of the nervous Fibres and Fleſh ſcarifies: Tis known 
by its great Tenhon, ſtroyg Puliarion, tharp Pain, burni-g Hear, 
p : and 
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Of Chirurgical Operations; 


ind ſcorching Fever, which always accompany theſe ſorts of 


Tumours. 


Our Predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of Panaris, one 
whoſe Matter was contained betwixt the Skin and the Perio- 
fteum; and the other whoſe Humour is fix'd betwixt the Peri. 
often; and the Bone, Burt this laſt Species is purely im2ginary, 
it being wholly impoſſible tor the Quantity of Matter which 
we ſee come out of it, to be contain'd within the Space of leſs 


than the ſixth Part of an Inch, But *tis always betwixt the 
Skin and the Perioſteum, and the whole Eud of the Finger is 
ſoak'd in it; and it we frequently find the Bone uncover'd, *tis 


becavſe not only the Perieſteum is correded by the acrimonious 
Matter, but alſo the Ligaments which faſten the Bone of the 
third Phalanx to the ſecond, which occaſions the falling of the 


laſt Bone by the Suppuration. 


Effedts of 


the Panaris, 


Of all Impoſthumes, the Panaris is the moſt paryful, breauſe Its Pain 
the Extremity of the Fingers not being able to ttretch ſuffici- fulueſi. 


ently to contain the Matter gathered there, that occeſions an 
exceſſive Tenſion, which cauſes an inſupportable Pain, which 
being augmented by the Corroſion of the Matter, and working 


on the Extremities of the Nerves which end there, cauſes it 


{elf to be felt with ſuch Violence, that it does not allow a Mo- 
ment's Repoſe; and indeed we cannot hinder the Patient's com- 
plaining, conſidering the great Torment which we ſee him la- 
bour under, 


Theſe Tumours are, with rhe utmoſt haſte, to be brought 5 
to Suppuration by the ſtrongeſt maturating Remedies, ſuch 3, 
as Sorrel, Lily-Roots, Leaven, Pigeon's Dung, and Baſe. gd. 


licon, of which we are to make little Cataplaſms, which are 
to be frequently renewed, becauſe the violent Heat of the Tu- 
mour ſoon dries them. Sometimes it gangreens, by reaſon 
that the arterial Blood is hinder'd coming thither by the too 
hard Tenſion of the Part, Wherefore we are to open it at firſt, 
without ſtaying for its Fluctustion, as well to avoid its Morti- 
fication, as to procure the Patient that Eaſe which he impati- 
ently expecte. 


ppuration 


to be Jo- 


In order to this we make uſe of the Lancet G, which is ow the 
ſomewhat larger than thoſe uſed in bleeding, with which we Oriſice 15 to 
make an Inciſion longways on the Side of the Finger, that we ze made. 


may not run the Riſque „f pricking the Tendon ; which may 
happen if we open it in the Middle. Though after the Aper- 
ture there ſometimes comes cut nothing but ſerous Matter and 
Blood, the diſcharging the part of it yer gives the Patient Eaſe, 
decreafing the extreme Tenſion, diflodges the Matter when 
— and cauſes the hard Cures to come out as faſt as they 
ooſen, 

After the Panaris is opere, we yet continue the Uſe of 
ripening lngrecients, and it we judge the Ute of Cataplaſms 
uuneceijary, we lay on the Inc: the Picdget H, _— 

wt. 
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The Eighth Demonſtration 


with Baſilicon, and over it a Phiſter I. of Diachylon cum Chin: 
mis, ſhaped like a Maltheſe croſs, to perfect its ripening ; we 
then lay on a Bolſter of the ſame Figure K, and faſten the 
whole with the Band L circular v roll'd on, and Ropped it the 
Top of the Finger, which we #fterwards put into a Leather 
Fingerſtall M. made for that purpoſe, and provided with two 
narrow Strings NN. to tve on the Wriſt: This done, the Hand 
is to be put into a furr'} Glove or Muff, that the Heat may ad- 
vance the ripening of the Humour, and the Arm is to be (lun 
in a Scarf, with the Hand ſomewhat higher than the Elbow, 
leſt it ſhould hang dawn, and thereby occaſion a Flux of Hu- 
mours to the Part aff-&t-d, 

We are not to be ſurpriſed, if on the next Day after the Inci. 
fion we find an Inflation of the Fleſh occaſion'd by that Opera- 
tion. *Tis a Symptom which always happens, for the Flcſh be. 
ing ſobb'd in the Humours, finds it ſelf too hard preſs'd by the 
{mall bulk of the Finger, and therefore endeavours to make its 
way out, which it never fails to do thro' the Orifice already 
made in the Skin; *tis of a livid Colour, and ſometimes diſſolyes 
by Suppuration. But if it obſtinately reſiſts the Efforts of all 
Remedies, and continues to ſtop up and clog the Wound, tis 
to be cut off with the Sciſſars, which is to be done all at once, 
and conſequently much more expeditiouſly than it can be con- 
ſumed by a Cauſtic, | 

When the Matter has corroded the Periofienm, the Bone of 
the laſt Phalanx muit exfoliate or putrify, and being but ſmall, 
it frequently comes out wholly, which cannot happen without 
the End of the Tendon which is faſten'd to it is ſeparated, and 
its being corrupted and putriſied by this virulent Humour. In 
which caſe Nature ſeparates the corrupted from the ſound Part 
ot the Tendon, with the Aſſiſtance of the balſamic and ſpiri- 
tuous Remedies pour d on the Wound: The Chirurgeon is then 
no longer to make uſe cf Diachylon, the Unguentum Sanctum be- 
ing the excellent Remedy, by whoſe Aſſiſtance we obtain a 
perfect Cure of this cruel Indiſpoſition. | 

The Extirpation of a Finger is performed on three Occaſions; 
the firſt is, when by ſome Accident that Part is cruſh'd or 
bruis' d; ſecondly, when tis gangreen'd ; and thirdly, when a 
new-born Infant brings with it into the World ſcveral ſupernu- 
merary Fingers. 

The Work men employ'd in Building, are daily in Danger cf 
bruifing their Hands and Fing:15s by the hewen Stones which 
fall on them, or their being pinch'd berwixt two Pieces of 
Wood; the Sportſman runs the Riſque of breaking them, by 
the burſting of a Piece in firing, as I have frequently known 
to have happen'd. The firſt Intention of the Chirurgeon, who 
is cali'd in theſe Caſes, muſt be the Preſervation of the Hand and 
Fingers, and never do cut them off, unleſs when there is no: 
any Hopes left of preventing their Mortification ; for if there 
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of Chirurgical Operations, 


yet remain ſume Artery to convey Life, and a y Vein to keep 


up the Circulation of the Blood. Amputation is not to be preſe'd, 
{or that will always tell in timely enough, when we find the 
natural Hear h+s wholly abandim'd the Part, and 2'{eriy ceaſed 
communicating it felt to it. But ſuppoſing a Finger to hang 
only by a little bit of Skin, or one of the Tendons, it muſt be 
ſeparated from the Hand, by reaſon that its attractinp the Ten— 
don may draw on pernicious Accidents, In this Cafe this Se- 
payation is ade by a ſingle cut with a pair ot Sciſfars, immedi- 
ately after which the Patient isto he dre with 1: oper Remadies. 

A Finger may gangrene by the abuadant AſRucnce of Humours 
having ſuffocated the natural Hear, as in the Hung, or by its 
being ſlifled by ſevere Cold, as in a hard Froit: In theſe Cafes 
the Chirurgeon is to endeavour to recall the natufal Heat by 
Scarifications, which are to be made on the Gee, for tear of 
touching the Tendons, appiying to the Part camplorated Spirit 
ot Wine, and viroruus fpirituous penetrating Kemedies ; but 
it he fird the Senſ- ot Feeling wholly deſtroyed by a Gangrene, 
or confirm'd Sphacele, he is to procced to Extirpation, Some 
ancient Writers direct us to lay the Finger on 2 wooden Block, 
and with the Chifſel O, driven by a blow with the Mallet P 
ſtruck on it, to ſever it from the Hand, Others propoſe the 
Ircifory Force ps Q. with which 'tis ro be wholly cnt off at one 
Effort. But both theſe Methods are at preſent difliked, as ſa- 
vouring more of the Butcher than the Chirurgeon; and we are 
by much better Reaſuns induced ro cn itpate the Finger, by 
cutting it off with the ſtraight Ingiſion Kite R, at on of its 
three Joiuts: The Apparatus is not io diſmal, and the Operati- 
on is quickly over. We then apply to the Stump ot the Finger, 
atter having allowed it to biced fufticiently, the Pledget 8, co- 
ver'd with an Aſtringent, and cver that the Plaiſter T, and the 
Boilter V, ſhap'd like a Crois ; all winch are to be ſubjected to, 
and taſtened by the Band X, which is to be ſuited to the re- 
matring part of the Finger. 

We osten fre Children born with more than five Fingers; 
but thoſe whichare ſupernunerary aue never {0 pericfly torm'd 
25 the other; they are plac'd with.-vr the Hand, reer the little 
binper, generally have no Bone, «nd ſometimes no Nats; They 
are like Carreous h xcreſcenca winch hang to the tand About 
nix Months ſince, I was fent for io tee a Chla which had one 
of thele on each Hand : } immiudiately cut wi} one of them 
with my Sciſſars, retcrring he other to another time, which 
I aiterwa: ds allo did when iy fist was curtd, to ad, pure 
ting the Child to too mach ein it ane time. bt uy bon r 


cartilopinous Phalanx has 11 . e nad the Copornwmetty 
Fingers to the Hand, we way then mane BY of 4 hin Ini 
five Forceps, with whici wn to CUT them ciea ee 
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The Eighth Demonſtration 
Wounds, always more eſpecially taking care that we leave ng 
Deformity. 

Belides all thoſe above-recited, there is another Operation 
which we call Transfuſion, which has made a great Noile at 
Paris theſe forty Years ; and though *tis a modern Invention, 
and from its beginning has been condemn'd, the Chirurgeon 
ought yet to be acquainted what it is ; for which reaſon, be- 
fore I conclude the Operations of the Arm, ( the Part on which 
tis praQiſed ) I thought it proper to inform you what it is, not 
to learn ir you in order to practiſe it, but to give you a juſt 
Horrour at the Thoughts of it. 5 
Its Original Transfuſion conſiſts in finding out ways of paſſing the Blood 
and preten- or ſome other Liquor into the Veſſels of an Animal, On what 
ded Ad van- Etmuller relates of an infinire number of Experiments of diſſe- 
tages. rent Liquors injected into the Veins of a Dog. Mr. Denis a 

Phyſician, who at his own Houſe held Medicinal and Phyſical 

Conferences, imagin'd that if he could introduce Blood into the 
ſame Veins, and at the ſame time draw out that contain'd in it, 
we ſhould renew the whole Maſs of Blood, and that by injec- 
ting young Blood in the place of old, we ſhould render the Ani. 
mal young again. Having communicated his Notion to ſome 
Lovers of this ſort of Conferences, it met with a general Ap» 
probation : Experiments were made on ſeveral Animals, as 
well of different as the ſame Species, and in all Converſations 
we were entertain'd with no other Diſcourſe, than that of the 
wonderful Effects of this Invention, Theſe Gentlemen promi- 
ſed to ſecure Man by this means from all ſorts of Diſeaſes, to 
make him live as long as he pleaſed, and to preſerve him in the 
{ame ſtate in which he was when they ſhould begia the Practice 

of this Transfuſion on him. | 
How per for- To prove what they advanced, twas neceſſary to try the Ex- 
med, periment on Men: And accordingly they found ſome miſerable 
enough to ſuffer it for a Sum of Money; they open'd the Ar- 
tery of a Calf, and by the aſfiſtance of a Tube, one end of which 
was fix d in the mention'd Artery, and the other in one of the 
| Veins of the Arm, they forc'd the Blood of that Animal into 
the Veins of the Man; at the other Arm alto at the ſame time 
they drewout as much as they thought they cauſed to enter, 
Sue eſt of They perform'd ſeveral of theſe ſorts of Operations, which, ac- 
the Experi- cording to them were to have been attended with an extraordi- 
ment. nary Succeſs; but the fatal End of theſe miſerable Victims to 
Novelty, in one Day deſtroyed the mighty Opinion which they 
had entertain'd of their Notion; for their Patients became ſenſe- 
leſs, diſtracted, and afterwards died. The Parliament, infor m'd 
of what had paſſed, interpoſed its Authority, and publiſh'd an 
Arreſt, by which, on rigorous Penalties, the Practice of this Ope- 
ration was forbidden. | ' 

But theſe falſe Philoſophers did not yet eaſily yield up their 
Notion, but being forc'd to ſubmit to the Commands of their Su- 
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of Cbirurgical Operations. 


-riors in the caſe of Transfuſion of Blood, they conſined theme 
j-lves to the Infaſion of Liquors into the Veins. They made 
ſeyeral Trials of various forts, and gave us a Liſt of the Diſea- 
ſes which they pretended muſt be cured this way; alſo aflirming , 
that by ſyringing Breth into the Veiis after a great Hamorrhaze, 
they would repair the loſt Blood in lels time, than it ir ps fled 
through the ordivary Camel; they ferred, that it Man would 
ſubmit co this I futon L quors, all Diſeaſes whatever would 
be ſooner ind mas Citinly cured, thin by the Rules of the 
Me +icinal Art, 

Never was any Arrst more ſcaſlonably p 1IiMW's thin this, to 
deſtroy the Pre; of} flion of the'e Hin, and prevent the 
courſe ot this Oetat ion, which would have prov'd of pernici- 
ous Conk 7 'cace, with regard to brotherly Love ant Kelipion, 
if they bas bren ſuffet'd to perforia it trom Man t. Man, which 
wos the end they propoſe, But thoſe who tyzented thi: hor 
rible Project te dead, anc cis it felt alroolt buried in Qblivion, 
and though I meation it now, eis only in order to rank it 
amongſt choſe Operations whicu ov7ht never to be praftis'e. 


The End of the Eighth Demonſiration. 
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The Ninth 
DEMONSTRATION 


OF 


Chirurgical Operations. 


Of thoſe prattiſed on the lower Extreme 
PARTS. 


Of AMPUTA TION. 


GENTLEMEN, 


= 1ERF remains now only for me to de- 
monſtrate to you the Operations which are 
practiſed on the lower extreme Parts; which 
are the Thigh, Leg and Fot. The Opera- 
tions Which theie Parts require are not leſs 
GR ncccilary, nor do they lets deſerve your Ap. 
VAR > EA plication than all thoie which I have hith, 
er to bun fNEWINg YOu, 

The Terrer Ot all our Operations, that which ſtrikes the moſt Horror is 
1 be ſur- the An putation of a Thigh, a Leg or an Arm. When we are 
routed in fcady to ſever a Part from its whole, and reflect on the cruel 
this Oper g- e aus we are going to make uſe of, none can help tremblinp, 
tier, and firing a part ot the Misfortune with the poor Patient, who 
is Tecucd to the fatal Neceſſity of bciug deprivd of due of 

the Parts of bis Body for bis waole Life, 
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This Operation i: called Acretiriaſmos, which is ger from e Greek 
the Greek Verb Acrotiriaxein, which Gunifi-s to cut of the ex- Etymolagy 
treme Parts of the Body, it conſiſt ing in che entire Hir ation 8 
of the Arms and Legs, which are the extreme Varts cf Hur 
Body. This cannot be pertormed without putting the Pa- 
tient to violent and irexpreſſinle Pain. Wherefore the Chi- 
rurgeon is to avoid theſe Operations as much as he can, 
and never propoſe thein before he bas try'd all means which 
the Arr of Chirurgery can inſpire him with, in order to pre- 
vent them. 

The common Opinion is, that Oirurg-one defirp nothing THI One 
moe than cutting and hacking. 211: thei; Joy is at the higneſt nge : 
en, when with the curting Inftlrum-nts in their Haus, they of Chir 
have glut of hacking Work, This Miſtake js alſo got in 3. * ; 
mon; it the great People, and 1 Have hin the King hiy, ſocak- CY 
ng of the Aſtitane Chirurgæons to the Major (irurge ws of 
te Amy. that they were very eager after theſe Operations; 
duch that they reckon up their Exyl-is each Cumpatyn by the 
numter of Lees and Arms which they have cur ff. But I 
ailure his M ely that it was the UDeration which was the 
moſt uneaſy to the Ihirurgeos, and that if he was ever tond 
ot any opportenty of ſhaw fis ate, twas in thoſe Ope- 
rations which req Nicery, aug not in thoſe winch ex Ned 
Cruelty. and which ought rather tu be peitorm'd by a Butcher 
than a Chirurgen. 

When we periorm any other Operation, 5 29 referee the 
part to which tis appliet, If, for Instance. ts an Fre we are 
to yo to work on, is '0 amend its hau'ts, and roftore it ta 
its ordinary tunctio; but in this cue ot Amputation, the end 
is tie deſtruction of tha part, by waolly rettenching it, not 
only as uſcleſs but pernic nt, and leitet ſhould communi: ae 
its Putrefaction and ill Qi ties to the whole, Ting the pro- Tad of He 
pos d deſian of this Operation is not he Preſervation of tha: Opormiion, 
Part on which 'tis employ'n, bat that of the whole Bocy, 
which would perifh withour this help. Vher-fore the Chirur- 
geon otten fin's himfeit cor ſttraingd whether he will or no, 0 
leparate a Leg to fave the Paricnt's Lite, it being better to live 
with three Members, thau dic with four, 

When an Arm or a Leg is mortificd. and the noturel heat Cas tn 
is ablolutely extinct, we cannot diipenſe with coticr it of, which He 
ſince there is no other way lett of recalling the Lifts of 5h ace J. 
reſt, and if it be deferr'd, the Evil will increaſe, Bat we are 
to conaver two Degrees of Mortitication, the Grit is what we 
call a Gangrene, which is when the Part begins th pucrity, and 
the ſecond a Sphacelns. is when tis entirely coriup ed. Thee 
are hopes that a Gangrene may he dealt with by the Romedies 
which I hill immediately I»y b-torce you, but the ] ale 
mits of no other Remedy belxe Extirpation, 
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Care of, The Gangrene and Sphacele, which are two different Diſlem: 
and D fer- pers, and differ only in the degrees of more or lefs, are ow- 
encebetwixt ing to the ſame Cauſe, which is the interception of the circy. 


the Gan- lar Motion of the Blood; for as long as this Motion continues, , 
grene and and by its means the Nutritive and Spirituous Juices are con- X 
Sphacele, vey'd to the part, it retains its Hear, Vigour and Lite, But f 

as ſoon as the diſtribution of the Juices comes ta ceaſe, or be 
interrupted by at y Cauſe whatſoever, we no longer find either , 
H-at, Motion or Lite; 8, that 'tis the preſence of rhe Blayd - þ 
and Vital Spirits which keeps the Life in the Part, and their R 
abſerce which deſtroys, and makes it fall into Mortifica- F 

tion. 

Thbis diſ ribution of the Blood, to which only the ſ:bfiftence 5 
of the Machine is owirig, and which is abſalutely neceſlary to 1 
vivify the parts, may be interrupred by an infinite number of 1 

Diſcaſes, Large Tumours, an Eryſipelas, great Inflammatione, 
reat Cold, violent Compreſſions, ſudden ſettlements of ma- 1 
lignant Seroſities, and the bitings of Venomous Animals may f 
hinder the Blood pliding into the part; and cauſe that which f. 
is there to return to its ſource, in order to receive freſh Heat 8 
in its paſſage thro the furnaces of the Heart: So that the part tl 
no linger having any Communication with the Principle of 
Life, Gangrencs, and a few Days afterwards becomes wholly dj 
Sthacel us. | 
I ſh:il not here ſpend time in explaining to you how theſe 7 
Nitcates canſe a Gangrene. Very able Phyſicians have taken the 6 
Pains to inſtru us by new Syſtems, which they tell us are ve- P, 
ry eiſy to comprehend, tis only to be wiſh'd, that 'twere as ea- * 
ſy for the Chirurgeon to ſtop and cure the Ganprene, as *tis for * 
Two other the Doctor to talk on't; but I ſhall content my f.1t with ſpeak- 15 
7 Cauſes of ing of two other Cauſes, which are great Contuſions and large ac 
15 theſe ilis Wounds, becauſ: they ſrequcutly force the Chiruigeon to come of 
1 | to Amputation. w 
14 A Con uſion is a Solution of the continuity of the Fleſhy * 
i 8 q Parts, without wounding the Skin: It happens by a Fall, or liy 
BE! ſome violeat Bow given, which occalions a dilaccration of the _ 
| 1 þ Cirncous Fibres, and Capillary Veſſels, which convey the Blood a 
1 into the ſpaces ot the Fleſh: If ſome Vein happens to be a lirtle * 
1 conſiderably torn and open'd under the Skin, it cauſes an effu- in 
4 ſion of Blood, which inundating the part, occaſions a great Tu- f 
"8 } mour, and very hard Tenſion; which exceſſively ſwelling, it nid 
33} hinCers the accets of the Vital Spirits thither, which may be Ca 
57 f ; follow'd by a Gangrene. * 
$38 . To avoid the il cenſequences of a Contuſion, we are to the 
Wt | ö | bed fe Patient ſcveral times, obliging bim withal to take a 80 
. ö little Claſe of Vulaerary Water, into which we are to put half off 
*F 4 a Spoonful of Hirovanti's Balſam, or elſe diſſolve two Drams % 
4 | 0! Confection of Hyacinth or Alkermes in an Ounce of Bran- Wh 
4 14 oy, and c:uſe the Patient to ſwailow it immediately ; We are ing 
14 ö ; to the 
4T'F bout 
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to order to be boild in Wine the Aromatic Herbs, as Lage, 
Roſemary, Hyſop, Fennel and Marjoram, in which Deco.Fon 
we are to dip the Bolfters, which we are to hy hot on the Part, 
frequently renewing them, 

It the extravaſated Blond does nat begin fo trinfpire, zuck 
reſolve by theſe Remedies ; but the Part is ſwWoln, np an 
heavy, and there appears an Alteration in the Cl ir, wo 116 
to make light Scarifications with the Lancet A, and fr the Sear il a. 
Blood to run out to diſcherge it; and alſa to cxeite it fr 
out, we are to vraſh the Part with vorm 3-2 Wuor, and l:y on 1193, 
it a Cataplalm made of refolverr Meals gil'd in Hyd ning to 
which we a:e to add Turpen ine. Refc-powder, Bran y, and a 
little Therisca. 

On the next Day, if we bog the Pert fin gata, 2? —_— 
to vivif ſufficiently, we are to make Incition with te nei 
ſion-Knife B, which mult be ſorger and deeper than tt 8, 
fications of the picccdept Days If the patient frele Pain 2* the 
making of them, and there iſes one Binad, "tis 2 Sign that 
there is yet a Remainder of {ite in the Pa-t, hien js ho be 
rous'd by «waſhing it with Camphorated Bra dy, in wich is 
df vd ZE2yptiacum, and lay on the above-wentioneg C- 
plaſins. 

If in the Evcning. inſtead of ſeeing the Swelling abated, we 
find an Oedematons or Pitnitous Trmour accompiri-d with 
Phiyctenæa, with tile Pain, we are with the Penk wife C to 
make ſuch deep Incitioas as oblige the patient to ere gu-, and 
waſh them with Spirit of Wige, or y-low Water mace with 
Lime Water, aud ſubli nate and redonuble the Cris and Sn. 
dorifics, which we 112v o0rdc7 hun te din in Wine, 2: the Left 


of all C :rdials. In flirt, if at cer E. ringe inte the Chim er Lt e ree 


5 i TEE > 1 
ne 0.5 1.8 U 


ta- 


we ſme a fort of fwectith Szvour, ani in dien ig the Pat. of thi: 5 
ent there ariſes a ſort of Cadavetrous Vapour, wid the Part is paſe, 
vid and inſenſible, *tis a Sign that the Morrifi ion ig c H, 
and there being no more Hopes of ing that Arm or Leg, we 

Ire iO advertiſe the Patient of the Dmer in which he ie, x 4 

to determine on the Extirpatiou, no means of avoici Z it be- 

ing left. 

The Army-Hoſpitals during a Siege, of after à Brite, Cor. The it 
niſh numerous Occaſions 01 verforming this Operntion : The fregutut He— 
Cannon and Mucket-fhor, the burſting of Bomb: ant Gran. ca ef 
does fo bruiſe the Arms z Lops of thoſe ehem they Wound, A., b. 
that 'tis very diſncult to ſve them 3 end if weſe { many $72, 
Svidiers return with an Arn or 2 £22 ts, wi bavo 
off for our Niverſfion, bur the Hanger of thow Wands ra ls 
ir. I can give certain Eviterce, that jn be . mp3: 1, *:4 
waich Mr. B. eres, Mr, Hanſiome and mi [Now ge Con utes 
ing Chirurgeons to the Kin,'s rey unger the Cem nd of 
the Dake of Burgundy, tiere was ro Amun nde f 
our confulting thoſe Gentlemen and m, len. 
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Pratiice 52 A Cannon Bullet carries off a Leg or en Arm; in which 
caſe Of caſe no Deliberation is co be made oa the Operation, ſince "ig 
Atemiers already done; but the Chirurpron has yet two things to do; 
talen off ty the firſt is, to ſaw off rhe Fn of the Bone, which is never 
Fire. arms. broken ſo exactly, as not to leave ſome Fragments or Points 
to be cut off, that it may not come out b*yuud the Fleſh; the 
ſecond, is, to prevent or ſtop the Hzmorrhage, by binding the 
Veſſele, cr applying Vitric) Burton, or other Styptics, of which 
T ſhall ſpeak hrreafter, Ver though the Blood is generally 
ſtopped by tbe Fire of the 'uller, the Scar coming to fail off 
ſome Days after, the Blood will iſſue cut in abun-ar.ce, and 
the wounded Patieit m2y die, if the Crrurgoon is not uzon 
his Guard, When the Pait is not wholly diſengaged, and it 
hangs by ſome Fragments „t Fleſh, he is, with his Inciſſan 
Knife or Scifſers, to cut off and dreſs the Patient, as if he tear'1 
a Hamorrhage. 
And for It by a Muſquet-Fail the Bones of the Arm or Leg are bro- 
thoſe hat Ken, and there are ſeveral Splinters, as though we had broken 
ter d. a Wal- nut, we can ſcarce avoid Amputation; or it the Ball 
is enter'd in a Hand or Foot, and has maze great Ravage, is 
allo difficult to preſerve theſe Paris, The Chirurgeons were de- 
ſi: 01s to ſave the Foor ot an Cſſicer of the Gendarmes, which 
received a Muſque!-ſho: at the Battle of Spire; but they were 
forced to cut off hi: Le, a few Hays afterwards, and next that 
the Thigh, by essen of the Gargreve which followed a very 
little after, ot wich he dy d. 
Oiler Caſes | find alſo another Diteaſe, which ſometimes obliges us to 
which force come t \mpotrion, aud that is the Caries, or Corruption of 
4s to Extiy. ie Bones, Which in deſpite of Remedies evacuates them, as 
though they were enen by Worms, Ten Years ſince we were 
forced to Cut i the Leg of one of the young Men of the 
Cilile of !7r/ailes, by realon of an oli Caries which could 
never be (topped, and which conſumed his Bones, as tho' they 
had been al Worm-earen ; Of this he was well cured, and is 
at preſcut in good Hleat'i. When an acrimonious and corroſive 
gcroſity, like qua jortis, geis betwixt the Bones of the Corpus 
or Tarſus, it dots 10: quit them, till it has mate them tall to 
pieces, A Scrophulos ur virulent Humour alfo mixes it felt 
with the ocher, and they working jointly on the Bones, put 
them in ſuch Diforder_ that after having dreis'4 them leveral 
wy hole Veare, we find our f{eives at Jiit forced ro come to the 
lat Kemcdy, which is Extirpa ien. 
Nece/Fry of To cone lude, if by one ot thaſe Cauſes which I have Juſt 
Conſult; been reciting, a Ciururgeon is oblige n to have Recourle to the 
laſt Remedy, ke is not to undertake it beture be is back'd with 
the Advice of ſome of his Brethren, that he may not render 
binitelt alone 1cſponſible for te Conſequences of it, bur pre- 
vent the Reproaches or tie Patient, Wo Hhrdivg himtelf tor 
the reſt of bis Lite deprived oi an Arm or a Ltg, may conc 
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ture, and report that the Chirurg*on cut it off without any 
abſolute Neceſſity :; Wherefore he's i procure a Conſultatiun, 
and call in ſuch Phyſicians and Chirurgzons as the Patient fill 
de hre. : | 
The Operation reſoly'd on, before the Chirurgeon ap; lies to 
the Performance of it, he muſt firſt teſolve on the Plice where 
the Limb is to be taken cf ; Hlitherto it has ehtaii'd as a 
eneral Rule, that if the Part be a Thigh, "tis to be cut off 25 
near the Knee as p«flible ; it a Ig. ways at the potering 
Pl:ce, though no ocher Pare but the Fo nt ſhovl? be hurt, to 
the end that we may not leave a long Stump tu difhu band in- 
commode the Patient during the reſt of his Life ; and if eis 
an Arm, 'tis to be cf off as low ps we ch, thit lane the 
Fatieat a long Stump, he my mike uſe of it, and the Drtor- 
mity may not be to great as in a fall one: Tiwie zie the 
Rules f Practice which have not been conteſt od hitherto. 
+ Chirurgeons agree on the manner of cutting off the 
Thy and the Arm, but diſfer on that of the Leg. Amongſt 
thoſe which decry the French Way of cutting of the Leg n:ar 


the K. ee, Solingen, a famous Dutch Proftiitioner, afl its, that we 
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Place wh. od 
eo cut off. 


Cb oice of 
wo MJ? 2 
i! od. 


ouzhr to preſerve the whole Leg, an cur off only the Fots 


above the Ancle, and ſupply it with an artificial Foot ct his I.. 
vention, which he cauſes to be iaſtened with tœ i narrovy, thin, 
poiſh'd 5::el Plates, which he makes to ſhut on the tides of 
the Leg, where he cauſes them to be {-rew'd faſt ; [Iz ez ue, 
chat this Machine once well tix', is fo firm and ſteady, tha: 
the Patient may walk on it with the f1me Facility as on that 
which he brought into the World with lum. For my own 
part, I am of the fame Opinion with thee haſt Gentlemen, and 
adviſe the cutting off a Leg + low a5 rufhitile, provide we 
find our ſelves abe to proferve the Metin of the Ke; for it 
it wult ſtand aivvoys bent, it ought to be cut off ar the pirters 
ing Pace, tu avoid the leaving of a loner Stump than is necel- 
ſary to reſt ic on wooden Leg: Bu by preferving the Mo- 
tion of the Inte, and adding only an artificial Foot, we avoid 
the preat Det or mity of a wooden Leg, and the Patient walks 
more ſafel/ and eafily. 

Some Authors prop ſe the cu'ting off the Leg in the very 
Joint of the Knee, alledging that the Operation is fgongr per» 
10 med, leſs time being tequiſite in this Cafe, than mult be 


Antutati- 
on at the 
Rue 103. 


emplay'd in lawing a Bone, But this way is not 2pprov'd by dem d. 


the Practitioners ot our Times, who demonſirite its Inconverits 


- HY on od he ea . 
the want of Fleſh in the Kues, they will not ech) os cone 


D d 4 again; 
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a 


again; an} thr liſtly, we crnot fix ona wo97en Leg without wW 
great Difficulty, and Jaconvenience to the Patient, ir 
Incon en Fabricius would not have us cut off a Le,” in the ſound part c. 
euce o/ Fa- of i: two Fingers breath ahb ve that which is ganpren'd, but h 
bricius's would have it done two Fingers breadth below the Place where 0! 
Praciice, the Ganpr-ne terminates, thut is in the mortified Part; that by 
the Application of ſcveral actual or red-hot Cauteries we ma fi 
correct the Mortification, which will afterwards fall off ina Scar, tu 
and that by this means we avoid both the Pain and the Hæ- ce 
morrhage. Bur al! this dead and burnt Fleſh being ſeparateqd, ce 
leaves the end of the Bane: denudated, which are to be ſawed v 
a ſecond time, and ir not being poſſible for us to be ſecure at 
azainſt a farther Pr: pre's of the Ganprene, becauſe we leave 3 er 
part which may, beſcne our Eyes, make farther Advances; there ir 
are no Chirurgeons which dare venture the adviſing this Practice, N 
3 not enough. that before we proceed to Operation, we P, 
of flottivg are deter wind with regard to the Pi ce where the Leg is to A 
the Blood. be cut; but we muſt alſo, before we po to Work, refulve cn an 
the manner of ile poiag the Blood ; for th: taking off a Limb CC 
is not the molt difficult Task, a Butcher might have done that; of 
but tis not eaſy for the Operator to maſter the Blood, by ſtop- th, 
ping it with Expedition and datety: *Tis in this caſe that th 
the Chirurgeon is to give proofs of his Abiliry, as well in his tu 
choice of|the beſt way, as in his dextrous Fx-cution of it, Cni- a 
rurgery furniſhes us with three ways of ſt-pping the Blood; ab 
firit, by Fire; ſecondly, by the Vitriol Bu ton; and thirdly, by to 
Ligiture. | to 
Practice of Fire was ſo much in uſe among töe Ancients, that they an 
the Anci- employ'd it in almoſt all their Operations, a+ we ſe Farriers th 
ents. do in all thoſe which they apply ro Hories, They heated red ſte 
| hot their actual Canter:es. of which fonie were ſh1,/d like a m 
i Button, others like an Oise, and a third ſort lake a Platin; ». 
1 they apply d them red-· bor to the ()7ifices ot the Veſſels as ſoon the 
1 as the Member was ſeperated ; aw thus burning the Vel- ge 
5 i:1 and ad joining Fleth, they 10nd a Scar which hinder-d the th 
1 illung ou: of the Blood ; but this cruel way vas uncertain, be- 
14 cault when the Scar came to fall, the Blood fle out with the ww; 
. 1 | 1.me Violence ns on the Day of the Opera ion; which has yo 
14 put che Artiſts o our L'rofeſſion on the ſearch of gentler ways me 
„ : than that of Fire, pu 
N Lid" catien They have therefore invented the Virriol Button, which is in 
338 ef ih: Vitriol mede of a little bit of rohe Vittiol wrapr ny in a little Cot- alt 
| | Brttons, tor. Me prepare three or tour or their, welch we lay on the | 
| 1 Orefices ot the Veſſels which are cut, or © after another: This co 
| Vitril artfolving with the Humidity of the Blood, burns ond au, 
i 14 cauteriſes wherever 1: touches, and by the Scar whichit makes hat 
5 4 | iivps the Biood: This is the Method us'd at the iat b-Drew ® It, 
# 10 Paris in all Amputations. But this Scar ſhares the ſame ate uu 
1 wn 
11 
4%. 
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with that produced by Fire, for coming to fa!l cf, the food 
may eſcape out; wherefore we retard its Fall à lang as we 
can, and the Chirurgeons which make uſe of this wif ug to 
have theſe Buttons ready every time they dre's the Faricnt, in 
order to apply them whenever the Rlood iſſues cut. 


There being no abſolute Certainty in either of theſe tw 1, 


firſt ways, the modern Chirurgeons have invert2d the Lt. ; 


* 


ture of the Veſſols, and tried Experiments which geg t c 


ed; ſo that with a thread-d Nerle they ſtop the Blond move 


certainly than with Fire or Vitriol, which canuat provi ice Sons 


without putting the Sufferer tocxtreme Pain, from vb ct they 
at preſent ſave the poor Patients. which without tit cue 
enough. This Ligature is made two ways; the ſuſt, h ir. 
ing the end of the Artery wih a Crow's Bill, or a pur of 
Nippers, with a Ring to cloſe th: m, which we call l A 
Patin: They lip on the Inflrument as far as to the Aticry, 
a Thread prepor'd and noos'd, ard taftenit with e dauer Keno: ; 
and that it may not be ſhoy'd eff the end of the Artery hy He 
continual Pulſations of the Arterial Blood, there is to be at one 
of the ends of the Thread a threaded Nerele, vlich thov run 
through acroſs the Bydy of the Veſſel, atter which they ſecure 
the Liyature by tying ſome Knots, The focond fort of iia- 
ture conſiſts of two ftr.ight Nee es threaded with the fame 
Thread which is well wax'd : Ove of theſe they run thru 
above, and cloſe to the Artery, and the other below and cute 
to that Veſſel ; then to make them come out at the Kget- pan, 
two Fingers breadth above the Incifion which has been made, 
and a halt Finger's breadth diſtant from each other: They tie 
the two ends of the Thread oe near the other on 2 ſmall Fal— 
ſer, in ſuch manner that the Vecfli!s are sdb, tus Nove 
made by the Thread, and the Bol cer. ily t pr; we we 
witbal to tike care the Nooſe of the hren oe nuke If 
the Nerve which is cut, which hy being fo ing {avon 3G 
gether, would occaſion convulliy: MI. th 2 ĩð i „„ hun OT 
the Heart which would very tee, oft od rhe Donn, 

by the Deſcriptizn 1 have jul been ire ct tl. le three 
ways of ſtopping the Lloud, 1 Coult 707 v4 to att Gon whe 
you will decide in tavorr of tic ad. as he leut printct and 
molt ſecure : lis indced tet polite I mae wie of 1 doe 
putation, which 1 am now oo te dem, ox cy 
in this and all other Ciſes vinut! is to be doe v2.03 945g”, wind 
ter the Operation. 

Before the Operation wr % propre the nne, hien 


S 4 
couſiſts of wha ever nec ſlaty te its Perrin ano winch we 


guglit to have pertrctiy te. % 1:11 on @ Datin, ther we may 
have nothing to UK for, and my kont every ri ing S de WAlNK 
I's The Preparetivis He dbutwerdue, tor WE Ae i « Ole the 
number ot Fierg-rs, ART cls ang Bitte, that notlung 
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may be wanting; end ail this requiring Time, *tis to be done 
out of the Patient's Preſence, that he may not be terrified ar 
the Fight of fo much Lint, and ſo many Bolſters and Bands. 


In what it This Apparatus comprehends three things; Firſt of all, the 


eonſits. 


Compoſition 


of Aſtrin- 
gents, 


Situation of 


Inſtruments to cut off the Leg; Secondly, whatever is neceſ- 
ſary to ſtop the Bl-od ; Thirdly, whatever is requiſite to dreſs 
the Patient. For the firſt, there muſt be two Boiſters to lay 
under the Li;zatures, vix a long and circular one, a double 
Wrench to ciole it the better, a very ſtrong Ligature to fix a 
Finper's breadth above the Place where we intend to make the 
Incition, a great crooked Knife, which is not to have any Edge 
on its back, that the Chirurgeon may preſs upon it with his 
Left hand to expedite the luciſion, a large Penkniſe to cut off 
the Fleſh betwixt che two Bones and the Perioſteum, in caſe 
that the crooked Knife has not done it, a good Saw well fil'd 
or ſharpened, and a little preas'd, that it may make quick Ni. 
patch in ſawing the Bone. Secondly, to ſtop the Bld, there 
muſt be a Craue's-Bill Pincers, oa which is fix'd a noos'd 
Thread, another pair of Nippers, with a Ring to cloſe it, 
when it holds the end of the Artery, Needles, waz'd Thre:d, 
ſmall Bolſters, Aſtringents compos'd of Bole Armoniac, Terra 
ſigillata, Sanguis Draconis, &c. powder'd and incorporated with 
the Whites of Eggs, with which Preparation we are to cover 
the Pledpcts, as alſo with three or four Buttons of Vitriol in 
caſe of Neceſſity, Thirdly, to dreſs the Patient, we muſt 
have three ſmall ſquare Bolſters to lay on the ends of the Veſ- 
ſels, two Pledgets dipt in Spirit of Wine to lay on the Bones 
which are cur, a numerous quantity of Pledgets charg'd with 
Aſtringents, with which we are to cover the whole Wound, 
a Stopple made of two about the ſize of the bottom of a Plate, 
to take in the whole Stump, and cover'd with Aſtringents;a 
Biadder, at the bottom of which are Aſtringent Puwders, and 
which is cleft to chip the Stump into it, a large Plaiſter and 
Boliter cut like a Malteſe Croſs, four long Bolſters of halt an 
Ell long, and two Fingers brezdth broad, a Band rolled up at 
one end, another of four or five Ell; long, of the breadth of 
four Fingers, and roll'd up at both ends, in order to make the 
Bandage which we call the Cap of Marrtenance, aud feveral Napkins 
for neceſſary Occaſion-. 

We are to cauſe the Patient to be ſeated on the edge or end 


the Patient. of the Bed, held up by a Servant, who kncels behind him, and 


on whoſe Stomach he leans ; we cauſe a Servant to fir alſo on 
that ſide of the Patient on which we are toperforin the Ope- 
ration, who graſping with bis two Hands the lower part of 
the Thigh, diaws the Skin upwards as much as poſſibly he can, 
whilſt the Operator is fixing on the Ligatures : We wrap the 
Leg round with the Napkin D, as it were as far as the Place 
where we are going to make the Inciſion, and Cauſe it to be 
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held by a third Servant place] directly oppoſi:e to the Patient, 
kneeling on one Knee, and holding it up a convenient height: 
A fourth Servant is charged with Inſtruments, and placed next 
the Operator, and the Apparatus for the dreſſing is held by ano- 
ther Servant: Nor can we be without a ſixth, who is to obey 
the Orders of the Operator; fo that a great many Servants are 
neceſſary on theſe Occaſions 

The Operator is to encourage the P:tient, and having given 
him halt a Glaſs of Wine, to enable him the better to endure 
his Pain, he is to place himſelf betwixt his Legs, becauſe hav- 
ing the two Bones to ſaw at the ſame time, this Situation is 
tue moſi convenient, whether he is to cut off the right or lett 
Ley: If he was placed on the Outfide, he muſt (aw the 05. 
1:;a toe fiiſt, and afterwards the Perona, which being very 
weak, might break or ſplinter, rather thin ſtand ſawing : Be- 
lies, ſawing the two Bones one after another, would render 
the Operation longer, and the Patient's Sufferings conſequently 
more tedious, All things thus diſpoſed, let's now ſee how tlie 
Operation is co be managed. 

We begin with the Bolſter E, which is about half a Foot 
long, narrow and thick, which we lay on the Knee-pan, and 
ſuſfer it to deſcend as low as the place where we are to make 
the ſecond Ligature: We hy another circular Bolſter F, three 
Fingers breadth above the Knee, which paſſes over the upper 
part of the long one, in order to compreſs the Veſſels, On 
this Jaſt Bolſter we fix the Ligature G, which is to compoſe 
the Wrench, and through this I. igature we thruſt the {mall 
Sticks HH, one on the inſide 2n1 the other on the ou-ſide of 
the Thigh, and turn them till we find the Thigh ſutficiently 
ftr:in'd, and then give theſe two Sticks to he held by the Ser- 
vint which betore crayw'd up the Skin of the Thiah. We 
tlire take a fſecind Lipature IT, which we fix three Fingers 


brandth bclow the Knee, in order to contin the 5hin and the 


Muſcles in the time of Inciſion; we take up the Ends of this 
Ligature, alter baving rofPd it two or three times and tied it, 
ſticking them iu below the under part of the long Bolſter, by 
re. ſon that if we left them to hang down, they might do hint 
in the tiii.c of the Inciſion. We then immediately tek with 
our Right-hand rhe crooked Knife K. which we thrift under 
the Leg; and fixing it on the Crifla of the Hin, prot vn 
its Back with our Lett-hand, then deſcending under the Lig. 
and rcmounting dy the infide till it comes to the place where 
we began, Which makes a circular Iucthun, we cur all the Ficth 


to the bones; We then quit the Ke, and tate rhe Penk ite 


L, with which we cut the Fieſh &- wwixe the two tones, and 
repals the ſaid Peuknife round tae Tha, to cut the Feriaſte- 
um, if not alre.dy cut, becauie it che Teerh or the Saw ſhould 
be forced to tear the Yi], aud the Flæſh witch occupies 
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the Space betwixt the two Bones, twould augment the Patien, 
Pain, 

Some Practitioners will have us take a Bit of Linen, tear 
it t one EF d. ito that 'tis in three Ends; that the two flit End; 
may pots berwixt the Lips of the Wound, whilſt that which is 
not remains below, and that whilſt we are ſawing the ones, 
we caule a Scrvant to draw up theſe three Ends of the Band; 
they pretend that bv this we gain two Advantages; one is, that 
by repulting the Fleſh we draw the Saw higher, which pre- 
vents the Ends of them coming nut beyond the Fleſh after the 
Operation: and the other is, that this Linen preventing the 
Sw iouching the Fleſh, the Patient is thereby ſpared the en- 
during a great deal ot Pain, and the rather, ſay they, becaule 
the Operation is not hereby retarded one Minute. 

With the Sar 4 we do our utmoſt to ſaw the Bones with 
all poſſihle Exvedirion, having once fix'd it on, and the Left- 
hand l. i on the Leg, we draw the Saw pently till we find it 
has derited in; when we find it has eater'd the Bone we go fa- 
ſter, and very ſaſt when we find it in the Body of the Bone, 
If he who holds tne Leg ſhould raiſe it higher at that time, he 
would ftop the Saw, and hinder its going, for which reaſon he 
is to be directed to lower it, to facilitate the Paſſage of that 
Ioirumert, th.t it may freely paſs and repaſs without any In- 


terrop tion, 


The Leg being ſeparated, we immediately take off the Li- 
gate below the Knce, and taking the Crow's-bill Pincers N, 
or hoſe mark'd O, which are provided with a Ring to ſhur 
the.v when they hold the Veſſel; on each of theſe Pincers 
there is a nanſed Thre:d QQ, ready to bind up the Veſſel. and 
at the End of theſe Threads a Needle RR. We order the Ser- 
vant winch holds the Wrench to flicken it a little, in order to 
diſcover by the ſtreaming of the Blood the Situation of the Veſ- 
ſc's. avoiding the placing our ſ:lyes directly cpp.tite to the 
Stump, unle!s we would have the Blood fly ino our Face, bir 
keeping a little on one ſide: Having got hoid of the Veſſels with 
the Pincers, we intruit that Inſttument in the Hands of a Scr- 
vant to be hald. whillt we fix the Ligature as is above hinted, 
If we cannot get hold of the Veſſel, then with the two Needles 
SS, threaded with the fame Thirad T, run along by its tides, 
and drawn out under the Knez-pan, we ſecu en by tying the 


two Ends of the Thread on the Bolfter V, as 1 have already told 


you : Or we may by a third Method maſter th: Veſſel, waich 
is by taking a coarſe crooked Needle, which we are to thread, 
and ran it into the Veſſel at one fide and dravs it our on the 
other, taking in'o the tlitch a little ot the Fleſh, and tying the 
two Ends ot nie Thread on a Bolſter, by which means we ion 
{t-p the ol , as I have my icli, and ſcen others evo] times 
do the fame in the Army-Hoſpitals. The Ligature bing thus 
made, we 3 ſecond time order the looſening ot the Wrench; 
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and if the Blood c:afes to iſſue out, we for thr time content 
our ſelves with the Operation: Bur if the l.igwure hiprens 
to teil, we have recourſe to three Vitriohne buttons 
XXX. | 

is needleſs to prefcribe the allowing the Kvacuatien of a 
certai Quantity of Blood to difporpe the Party tor ror jc 
ſtaucing the utmoſt Cre of rhe foperottr re Nop the thy 
there will iſſue our always 10 much „ e Ut: AN 
which os in the 1. * 18 If, TIT "lf l * Vine nf "1.6 
Thi-h empry themfſrives. 2 well daring the On rarion, as after 
i h11(h'd. without ite b-1n7 in Our Pw Ir ohr it; „here 
fore that nuant:ry s ſufli 1c at, weirbont our volt tiny f. ﬀ c:: 
any m7 to run our, which can he on y the arrerin} Blond, the 
Jois of which weuld rather enfeeble than relieve the Pin 
Wherefore we are, as ſoon as poſſibly we can, to ſtop it by L- 
gature, and preſerve tte ſfengch and vipour of the Pa-ient. 

After the Operation the Pat ent is to be dig (2d, which we 
are o perform with preat diliger ch; ail r1:ings 'ewg ready 10 
that ei d. we birect the Srrv4 tr which halds rhe Wreuch to 
keep it tight during the Dreſſing, that the impulf+ of the S 
don't «extend beyond rhe Lipature. which is not able ro r: fift ie, 
unleis ſuſtairi' by the whole Apparatus; and thus we begin the 
Drefling with applying two little ſquare Bolſters Y V. in erder 
to f ſtun it againſt the Pulſirions of te trial Bod. Wo: 
lay on the two Ends of the Bones two lit flat '' et, mei- 
ſten in Spirit of Wine, and cover al the Flein be thick 
Ple:pers aaaa charged with rin gente, lying over then 
the ow Stopvle , which covers the dtump. which we ere to 
force in „be BY4d%T d. {1 on purpoſe tor that end, * tur— 
niſhed v. ith auingen: Powders: We then lay on the Pliſter e, 
cur ir flir at the four Corners, fixing its middle p:rt on the 
S'ump, and cauſing its f-ur Ends to come over the whole 
Knee, ext to which is to follow the large Iſt r f, ſhap'd in 
the lame manner, and th-1 rhe four long Boltters ggg. the 
middle Parts t rhe three firſt of which arc laid o the End of 
the Stump, repretiron, rhe Figure of a Star, and the fourth is 
to be n:.cre than once circulirly rolld about the SUMP, arid 
withal take ir a d talten the ſix Ends of the tarce firſt. 

Before we fix the Banozces we bend the Knet a little, in 
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order to ie 'uce the Stump to a Poſture prover t reſt it f 01 (1p HA 
a wouden Leg; we then take the Bund , 16.74 it one End Ates. 
= 


only, whico we circu.arly roli about the Stump; when having 
pais d rhe Knee, we roll it once over the Stump, then reaſcend- 
ing ano thus aſcenoing alternawely, we continue till the whole 
Ba dier eo up, when we taten the Eud with a Vin, We 
next rake the BA rolied at both Enos J, ard in cach [Hand 
holoing one Eno, we apply ite Middle to the Stump, aud rolling 
the two En.:s upwards, we leave one of them to make ſeveral 
circular Turns, cauling it to be held by a Servant wWhiltt we 

carry 
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carry the other over the Stump, and return on the Knee, ig 
order to be engaged by a freſh circular roller, and ſoon aſter 
again croſs over the S'ump, and proczed in the ſme cour'e * 1] 
we come to the End of Band; and becauſe this fut of 
Bandage is one of thoſe a lied to the Head, it is ca- C pe- 
line, from Caput, a we then take off the Wr-nch or 
Winch; but the End the Band which has been circul y 
rolled about the Knee, being not ſo ſoon rolled up as that which 
is wound around the remaining Stump. we roll it ci-cyl:yl; 
about the lower Part of the Thigh, after baving laid under it 
a very thick Bolſter, which reſting on the Veſſels, ſoructuhat 
flackens the impetuous courſe of the Blood towards the {.,--. 
ture. 

The Bands being well faſten'd with Pins, we put the © tiene 
to Bed, placing under his Knee- pan one or two Pillows to kee 
up the Stump in a raiſed poſture, and cauſe it to be held up by 
a Servant with one Hand, whilſt with the other he holds tai} 
the Knee for ſeveral Dzys, in order, by this preſſure, to hinder 
the iſſuing out of the Blood, and the locſning of the Bands, az 
alſo to give notice to the Chirurgcon it the Blood haprens ro 
eſcape out and run through the Ligatures. We are to order 
th: Patient Broth, to bleed him two or three Hours after, and 
confine him to a ſtrict Diet. | | 
Taking off We are not to take off this Dreſling in two or three Daye, 
the Dri7ug. but rather ſtay longer, if we tear an Hemorrhage at the D ef. 
ſing; we gently take off the Pledgets, becauſe the Thread of 
the Ligature may happen to ſtick to it: We may then diſpenſe 
with the uſe of the Bladder, it being no longer neceſſary to co- 
ver the Pledgets with Aſtringents, but in their ſtead we are to 
ſubſtitute other coverings, conſiſting of ſome digeſtive Remedy, 
in order to bring the Wound to Suppuration, If the Part 1s 
gangren'd we are to encourage the Digeſtive, and by the uſc 
of ſpirituous Remedies vivity or quicken the Wound, and clear 
Coxtinnance away the Corruption; we then continue Dreſſing it with Mun- 
of the Drej- dicatives, Incarnatives and Deſiccatives; we the: hy no Oiat- 
ſis g. ment en the Ends of the Bones, but only Pledgets moiſten' 
in Spirit of Wine, in expectation of thæir crumbling off, or 
Extoliation. And when that is over, we endeavour to cica- 
triſe the Wound, nich is not eaſily done, becauſe being round 
the Scar mult of neceſlity grow from the Circumtzrence to the 
middle P. int or Center, 

Almeſt all the Patients who have had an Arm or a Leg cut off, 
complain of feeling a pain in the Part which they have loſt; 


Circular 
Bandages. 


How to lay 
the Patient 
in his Bed, 


v 


The Pains 
which the 


Patient feels ſometimes they tell us cis their great, and at other times their 
little Toe, which prevents their Sleeping; and I have met with 
ſome Patients who have told ime, that taoſe forts of Pains were 

more inſupportable than thoſe of the Wounds, 
Some Chirurgeons blame the uſe of the Hog's Bladder, al- 
ledging that it hin cis tae diſcoverug wacn the Blood eſc pe- 
out 
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out of the Veſſels, becauſe it retains all:. Others aſſert, that we 


er ought to uſe it for that very reaſon, becauſe this ex'ravaſated 'f1 

1 and detained Blood mixing with the aſiringent Powders, forms i 

} 1 fort of Cement which ſtops the Veſſels, and prevents the "1 

= Hemorrhage. | I! 

* Some Authors will have us, after the Amputaticn, to run a The uſe of 1 

y Needle and Thread through the Skin of the upper Part of the e Hogs 1 

If gump, and then likewite to do the fare to the under Part, in Bladder | | l | 

* | order to tye the two ends of the Thread together; that we do and the | , "mn 

it | the fame alſo from the Rigbt to the Left ſite, fo chat thele Neele con- Lt” 

at Threads crofſin; each other over the Wound, oy dre the troverted. "NM 

2 Skin nearer ropether, and prevent the F eſſi remain too much | 
pncovered and expoſed. Pvt this Practice i: not 5: proved by & 

it | all Chirurgeons, becauſe that when the Opcration js well per- | 

P | tormed, the Skin, the Fleſh, aud Bones are all cam cu“, 5 [ | 

7 tat is potting the Patient to freſi Pain by rhef tur Stitches 14 

{t of the Needle; and, ſay they, 1 the Skin leaves the Fleſh too | 

er naked, a prope: Bondage may remedy that inconvenience. þ | 

as Ove o our Predeceſſors imaging be had met with a won- Amtutati- " 

0 dertal Difcovery, when he propos'd to us the performing the en with a 1. 

er Ampuratic! with a preat Knife heated red hot: Ile tells us, duni | 

id tht by tis Method we kl tuo Birds veith one Stone, that Kvyſe. | 
i, tat we mike the Incition, aud cauterite the Veſſels at the N 

*, fume time; but no Practitiorer his yet ↄpprov d or tollow'd his "M 

1. Method, f . | 

of Botal dt ſcribes another viay of cutting off a Jeg; he will Lp Why 

le hve ue fix it betwixt two Butc'\crs Chopp:ng-ienives, faſter'd „ b 

Jo and ſet in two wooden Blocks ; on the edge of the nndermoſt (pv4c., 

0 ve ate to lay the Leg, which cone, he will have us let the S 

ys Other {l:+e along a Groove and tall on it, affirminꝑ that theſe tvro : 

15 Clopping-Knives ſeparate tl e Fein and the Bones quicker than 

fo I the ae: He ades, that ſeveral Lops have been thus cut off, 

ar nd the Patients well cured without ſuffering in the Operation 

n- ay more than a light Pain. 

t. I don't introduce theſe various Opinions pere, to excite you 

4 to reduce them to Practice, but only to inf erm you of the dit- 

or freut Sects which from time to time ſtart up in Chirurgery 

a. % in all other Profe ſſiong: I ſhall now Graw towards a Con- 

ad dufion of this Article, which I ſhall end with the Recital of 

ne n i xperimen: ery'd on the Amputation of a T:ph in che In- 

a tales twenty Years ſince, 

tl, Oe Kabel, whom I have already mcnticnc2, propoſed to Rabel's Fu- 

* tie King and Monſieur Lutop a ſtyptie Water, vyhich he pre- teriment. 

* erden to be of wondertul and intaliible U fncacy tor the ſtop- 

ch pry ah forts of Hæmorrhages, and that no wounded Man in 

re is Majeſty's Armies nes vic of the loſs of Blocd, it this Wa- 

a ter was apply h. tHe delired leave to try ſome Experiments, to 

% | cnyince the Whole World of the Excellence ot nis Remedy, 

89 and 

zut 
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and ſo perſecuted Monſicur de Leuxey. that he obtain his con, ing 


ſent to make a Trial on a Soldier in the Invalides, whote Thigh oe 
was to be cut off, Monſieur du Cheſue, firſt Phyſician to the go. 
Princes, was preſent, with ſeveral other Phyſicians and Chirur— Leg 
geons at the Amputation, which was performed by the Chi. all 
rurgeon of that Hoſpital, The Patient was deliver'd to Rabel, ſho 
who had prepar'd his Apparatus his own way; he applied his © be 
Remedy in the manner he had propoſed, and inade ule of ſuch ma 
Bandages as he thought neceſliry ro ſtop the Blood; but he hag / 
ſcarce done before the Blood viſibly pierc'd through all the me! 
Band. He was oblig'd to take off this Apparatus, in order to den 


clip on another Dreſſing; he doubled the Due of the V/.cer, fill. 
and did his beſt to ſtop up the Part, but the blood coniruilly tba 


running out, the Patient died under his Hands, and in the Pe. We 
{ence of all who were there, A Report was made to the Hat 
King and Monſieur Louvoy of what had happened, and Rabel the 
was forbidden any more making uſe of his Water on ſevete Fiſt 
Penalties. | ed 

When the Chirurgeon has been forc'd to cut off a Leg or an Pro 
Arm to fave the Life of a. wounded Paticnt, though he be per. hut 


fectly cured, he is yet unable to go, by the loſs of the Part 
which was neceſſary to the Performance of that Function: ri; 
not then enough for a Chirurgeon to have drawn him ou of 
the Grave, he muſt by his Induſtry add an Organ in compoliti- 
on and uſe like the former, | 
Of the Proſ- This Operation is rank'd under the fourth and laſt Species of 
theſis, Chirurgical Operations, which we call Praſt heſis, or Protaſſ, 
from Pros, before, and tattein, to put, hinting thit by means of 
this Operation we fix and add to the Body an Inſtrument in the 
place of ſome Part which it has loſt : We draw two Adyan- 
tages from this Addition, the fuſt is ornamental, as when we 
nx in an artificial Eye or Tooth; the ſecond, is for Neccſſity, 
as when we add 2 wooden Arm or Leg; and 'tis particularly 
this laſt Species of Proſiheſis which is neceſſary, tince without its 
help the Man can't act. 
Every one knows how a wooden Leg ought to be made in 
order to go with it; the Jatt Wers have reduc'd ſcvcral Pei ſons 
to a neceſſity of wearing it: I ſhal! only hint to you, that it 
ought to be proportioned to the {ze of the other Leg, thatits 
upper part is to be hollow, to com; rehend the lower part vi 
tune Thigh; that it muſt have Ribbons or Tapes to tie and 
faſten it io the Thigh; that it muſt be provided with a ſmil 
Cuſhion at the Place where the Knee lies, that the Part may 
not be hart by the Hardneſs of the Woud, which is not to b: 
brittle, but firm and ſtrong for the Security ef the Wearer. 
The wooden vfrhen we would adjuſt its Shape, we arc to cauſe one to be 
Leg and its cut by a Carver, of the tame Figure with the other, obſer ing 
U. the Dimenſions exactly; on this we pet a She and Stecking 25 
on the other, and if it reaches up to the I high, the Kucc h. 
„ a PV: 
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ing cut, we may make it bend when we ti, by taking away 
ore Ring or Ferre], ang putting it in again when we would 
„. An Officer af the Army was fo habitua ed ro his wooden 
Leo, that he mounted on Horfc-3ck, and expoſed himnſelt to 
a the utmoſt Dangers which offe!'d: He recrived a Muſquet- 
ſpo in it, v hich broke it, and cried out tothe Ee that 
he wis horribly dilappointed, for he had another in his Port- 
manteat. 1! 

About a Year ſince the Reverend Father Sebaſtian, a Car- Of an avs; . 
melite-Friar, and one of the Honorary Academicians of the Act» ficral Arm | 
demy of Sciences, preſ»nred an art(ficial Arm made of Tin, and f „3 
fill'd with ſeveral Spriigs, by means of which he promiled, 1 
that being faiten'd to the Stump, the Patient might lead a Horſe, | 
Write, and pertorm the fame Functions as with the natural | 
Hand: He »fſures us, that the ſole Motion of the Stump (et | | 
the Springs at work, a d would make the Patient move the 


Fiſt and Fingers as he plened. This Machine was nor perfect- l! 
ed when 't; was pref-rt=d to the Academy: If it anſwers his 
Promiles, the maiw'd Ferſons cannot pay him a ſufficient Tri- 


hute of Praiſes. 
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B the Word Varix we undcrfland a Dilatation of th» Veins, 
which requires an Operation to cure it; which we cal 
Rirſotomy, which is derived from Kirſos, which ſignifies a Va- 
rix, and Temnein, to cut; and is the making of au Orifice in 
the Varices, or dilated and ſwoli'n Veins. 

Our Authors aſſign two Cauſes ot the Varix, the one Inter- 
nal, when the Blood becomes too groſs, by the acqui';rion ot a 
too denſe conſiſtence, and conſequently cannot pliie in the 
Veins, but ſtopping in ſome of their Banc! es coagulates, and 
thereby hinders the Paſſage of that which ſo lows it, Wich 
continually preſſing in order to force its way, cilates the = 
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The other an external Cauſe, ir, thit when by ſome Strain or 
violent Effort the Blood has extended the Membranes of a 
Vein, and o c' them to form a ſmall Pur ſg whick allows them 
pace and liberty. If thele Indifpoiitions hap pen'd as f. cqueutly 
to Men as Women, and 'twis nat obfervable that we only fiad 
them on the Thighs 21d Lens of thoſe who hive had Children, 
we ſhould admit theſe two Caulcs. But the Varices being the 
Effects of Pregnancy, we are not to hunt after auy other Cauſes, 
beſides the 'Cumonr produced by the Matrix, when it contains 
a Child, whoje ponderous preſſure on the Iliac Veins hinders 
the Blood whici 1caſcends from the lower parts entring the 
Vend Cava. 
The Veins of the Thighs and Legs much more abound with Numerous 


Palves than thoſe ot other Parts; they are ſo many Steps which Valvules of 
ſerve to help the aicenfion of the Blood, and facilitate its re- the Veins of 


turn to its Source, When the courſe of the Blood is ſtopped by the Thighs, 
the teniion of the Matrix, it lies heavy on theſe Falvnles, di- K 
lates them, 2nd Produces Call Tumours of 2 Violet Colour, 

which we ſec rite from place to phie, along the lover Extre- 

mities which we call the Varix ar Farices. 


They are known by their Colour, which is a brown Violet, Signs of the 


and by thruſting a Finper on the Tumour : When "ti; produced Varix, 
trom Blood, it diſappeirs becauſe tis driven along the Veſſel, 
but returns as ſoon as our Finger is taken of, They are always 

more ſwell'd in the Zv.ning than the Morning, beczuſe the 

Blood, when we are up, fiads more difficulty to reaſcend in a 

direct Line than when we are luid down ; that Poſture being 

the mot eaſy one for that Liquid to continue its courſe, If 

then any Patient, by a too wide Dilatation of the Blood, begins 

to be in Pain, or the Veſſel burſts by an extreme Tenſion, we 

are to undertake the Cure. 


Chirurgery preſents us with three ways of remedying this 7/44 wayt 
Incouveuience. The firſt is, by the Application of ſuch àſttin— of cur it, 


gents as are ſuſſicieut to contract the tao much extended Mem- 
branes of the Vein; of this fort are the fineſt Meal Bean Flower, 
the Po vders of Bole Armoniutc, of Sanguis Draconis, and Terra 
Sigtllata incorporated with the White of an Egg, and ſpread 
on the bit of Linen A, which is to roll around the Leg, and 
be left there long without re noval; or elie the Emptaſtriim ad 
Hernia, or Ruprure-Plaiſter, which is 2 ſtrong Altringent, 
The S:con4i is by Bandage, which is two ways pertormed ; Tue 1,5 
either with the Roller or rolling Band B, about three Fingers gp, 1 of 
breadth, and three Ells long, which we begin at tie Foot Ey 2% on 
a Stirrup, ad coutinue by ſwathing vp to the Kate. having 
laid on a large Bolſter C, moiſten'd with ſome ſtyptic Water D, 
on the riling Swellings of the Veins, in order to press the 
heavier on thaſe Places than any oihers: The other way is tha 
making a ſort of fine BO, or ſtra'ght Stocking E. iter, come 
Linen or Dog's-Skin, Which ren lies from the Ancic to the 
F 339 Funes, 
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Knee, is cut in proportion to the Shape of the Leg, and pro. 
vided with 0ilct-holes F, to lace it on the gutſide of the Lep 
with the Lace G: This Bindage being tight laced, is worn 
undder the Stockinys in the Daytime, and lett on in the Night 
without incommoding the [eg. I prefer this Jaſt way to the 


former, becauſe its Compreſſion is qual, it cannot looſen os | 
flip, and that we are not obliged to take it off. and pur it on 


oft; er than we rleaſe; and as for the former, tho? never 0 
well taiten'd, the Circamvolutions continually flip up and down 
at the purting on, or pulhng off the Shoes, which obliges vs 
trequenrly to roll them atreſh, The third way is by Inciſion, 
which conſiſts in the making of an Orifice on the Vartx to (- 
vacunte i, Which is alſo performed two ways, 

The firſt of which is that ot vpening the Varix with the 
Bleeding Lancet H, making the Or ifice longways in the Vein, 
ſomewhat larger than th-t in Bleeding, in order to evacuste 
ali the Blood contain' in the Tumcur; and if any of it be clot. 
ted to get it out, and lay Aſtringents on the part, or the {ml 
Leaden Plate I, to bind it up well, and leave it a long time un- 
touch'd, that is for ſome Months, if the Patient is no longer 
incommoded with it. 

The ſecond Method is very ancient, but little practis'd; tis 
to maik with the Ink K, the Skin on the Varix, tor the 
length of three Fingers breadth, and then by pinching raiſe it 
up, to hold one ſid e, and cauſe the other to be held by a Ser- 
vant, then with the Inciſian-knife L, to cut the Skin at the 
mark'd place, and having looſen'd it to diſſect with the Pen- 
knife M, or the Tooth - pick N, the varicous Veſſels; to run 
under them the Needle O, threaded with the two Threads P P, 
ro cut the Threads near the Need'e, and flip the one above the 
Varix, and the other below it, and tie them a large Inch di- 
ſtant from each other, in order to leave room to cut the Vein 
betwixt the two Threads with the Sciſſars Q. or to leaye it 
whole as we think fit. We dreſs this Wound like others, hy- 
ing on it the little Pledget R, cover'd with a defenſative tor 
the fi it Day, then the Plaiſter 8, the Bolſter T, and rolling it 
up with the Bandage wi:h two ends V, to keep it tight: We 
procure its Suppuration by a Digeſtive, afterwards in time ex- 
pect the talling of the two Threads, aud cleanſe, incarnate and 
cicatriie the Wound, 

i wonder that the Ancients did not order the application of 
the actual Cautciy to the Veins, as is practis d to Horſes, but 
conteuted themielves with a potential one, for they adviſe us 
to lay a great Stone on the Varix, that when the Scar is fallen 
off, we may procure the Generation of ſound Fleſh to fill up 
the vacuity in the Purſe of the Varix, and tell us it's a certain 
Way ol Culin,; it, 
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Of all theſe Methods the beſt is the ſtraight Stocking; for 
we ſhould very much rely on Aſtringents, and would wake 
uſe of them, they would prove cf little Effea, if not ſuitain'd 
by Bandage; and beſiges, if a Leg were mnterſper;'d with ſcve— 
ml Varices, a good well made Bandape would cqually preſs en, 
and take them all in, ard niay alone Cure it without aty other 
Aſſiſtance. ; 

Bur if the Varix is ſ:ch an one eg abſo'utely requires op: ning, 
| zdviſe doirg it the plain way with tae Lancer, and not Ly that 
auel and pair ful Operation taught and praths'd by tue ngtente. 
The fimple Incition preſerves the uſe of the Vein, Which ey. 
when the Ori e is once he-led up, apain afford tothe Blond irs 
ordinary NH; hut by the al, way, the Ligarurcs Cut & the 
vein, the Bload is di priY of that Channel, thy” bat Liquor 
his occafhon tor all is ways to return to its Source, aud the 
(oequence ot retrenching any ot them canuGt but be: t l. 
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lates to Bleeding in general. I have ſhetw'd you U £0 ee 
perform that of the Arm; and if I have tot ver mention dthet * * 

of the Foot, which I have delete 10 this Day, Wes tor 30 2 2 
Reiſons, ore of which is that 'tis pertormid on à pet World h #2 . 

is deſtin'd for the Sul ject of this Day's Opera i, 3d he 011467, 

becuuſe "tis accompanied with very differ 1.0 Cour ga ices 30m 

that of the Arm, which requir'd a {1 arat. AM... _ 
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The Ninth Demonſtrating 


The firſt particular in which this ſort of Phlebotomy differs 
from the other, is the time of performing it; that cf the Arm 
is to be done in the Morning, and that on the Font in the Eve. 
ning; the firſt requires Reſt, and the other Action before 'ris 
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perform d. This muſt be underſtood when the Time is in our 


Choice, for in a preſſing Neceſſity both of them are to be per. 
formed ar any Hour of the Day, Tis not without Reaſon, that 
the Morning is choſen to bleed in the Arm, it being really the 
beſt tine, becauſe the Blood having ſre-ly circulited whillt the 
Patient reſted in his Bed, the Veins rife the better, and the 
Hcurs fro Blood flies out the brisker when the Vein is opened, is al. 
oy * ſo more proper to bleed in the Bed than up, becauſe the Warmth 
Bleedi g. of the Bed contributes more to the Performance of tha: Ope- 
ration, than cooling after being riſen ; but on the contrarv, in 
bleeding of the Fe t, the Pate t is to walk firſt, that the Blood 
deſcending into that Part, may raiſe and diſcover the Veins, and 
may iſſue out more plentitully, than it would if the Part jhad 
been reſted. Daily Experierce p:oves what I ſay, and every 
Body when he pulls off his Shots at Night finds the Veins of 
his Foot more riien than they were in the Morning when he 
roſe. | 
Theſe Bleedings alſo differ in the manner of their Perfor- 
mance ; we bleed the Foot in warn Water, but don't treat the 
Arm ſo ; this is done to raiſe the Veins, which being farther 
from the Heart, are leſs than thoie of the Arm: *Tis the ſame 
with Branches of Trees which are thickeſt neareſt the Trusk 
of the Tree, and diminiſh in proportion to cheir Niſtance from 
it, wherefore we make uſe of hot Water to the Foot, to ſup- 

_ . ply the ſmallneſs and diſtance of the Veiris 
Cireum- As ſoon as we have entred the Patient's Chamber, we are to 
france in order ſome Water to be heat, if it be not provided before . 
Bleeding the come: Whilſt that is doing, we are to prepare another eff! 
Feat, to perform the Operation, in which we ſpread a Napkin far 
neatneſs ſake, that the Feet may not tovch the Bo tom, which 
is commonly of Wood or Copper, as a Tub or Kettle; and tor 
the greater neatneis we are tu lay another Napkin on the Vel- 
ſel, to ſtrain the Warer thro' it, to clear it from any foul; 
which may have fallen into it whilſt heating. We are nat to 
pertorm the Bleeding in the fame Kettle in which the Water 
was heated, becauſe that having been on the Fire, it would burn 
the Patient's Feet or Legs. The moit convenient Veſſeis are 
the Zarthea Pots A, in which the Ladies ulz ro wath their Fect ; 
beſides that they are very clean, and therefore there is no nred 
of tpreading a Napkin at the Bottom, they are alſo ſo deep as io 

wet the Legs to the Knee. 

y both The Water being pour'd in before the Approach of the Pe- 
Feet to be tient, the Chirurgeon is to examine whether it be of a proper 
put iato te Warmth ; obſerving withal, that 'tis to be a little hotter then 
loc N al er. it ought, becauſe it ſometimes has time to cool before the 
| Patiea! 
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Patient bas put his Feet into it, and with a little cold Water 
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diſſerg he can cool it to what degree he pleiſes. Though one Foot 

© um is only to be bled, yer the Patient is to be obliged to put both 

he Eve. into the Water, for three Reaſons ; the firſt is, that 'tis moro 

fore tis convenient to him to have them both in, than only one; the 

in our I ſecond is, that the Blood runs more freely towards the lower 

be per. Parts when they are both worm'd, than when only one is ; 

on, that and the third is, that if the Chirurpeon finds one of them too 

lly the Gafficult to be bl-9, the other 1s at hand, and he is at liberty to 

11ſt the hook thy etieft, without being obliged to put the other into the 

nd the Water, and ſtay till *tis war m'd. 

is al. Tis a Miſtake to believe tit we ought rat lier to bleed one 

Varmth Foot than the otner in ſome Diſtempers. The great Artery 

Ope- which receives the Blood from he Heart to diipatch it through 

ary, in the who'e M:chine, divices it {elf above the Os-ſacrum into two 

blood urge B anches which go into the Thighs, and trom thence to 

ns. and the Legs ; fo that the Blood of both of them coming from 

rt had the fame Source, tis indifferent which Foot we take, For 

every which reaiun, when the Patient asks the Phyſician who pre- 

ins of leribes the bleeding, on which Foctitis tobe pertormed, he ought ( | 

ien he to anſwer that Which the Chirurgeon pleaſes, becaute if tlie 
Foot which he preſcribes prove ſo difliculs, that 'tis ĩimpoſſible lf 

Perſor- to bleed it, he will not couſent to the Chirurgeon's taking the Te 

at the other ; or if he yields to the Chirurgeon's Reaſons, *tis with | 

farther Difficulty;; and if there do not reſult from that bleeding the Ml: 

ame good Effects which he propoſed, he aſcribe: the Cauſe to this 

Trunk Alterat ion; and ſometimes being obliged to pertorm it on the | 

from preſcribed Foot, it docs not prove fo well, nor ic p!-ntitul, be- 1 

) ſup- cauſe the Veins are there too ſmell; whercas if the Chirurgeon 17 
bad been left to his liberty to have pertorm'd it on the other al, 

are to Foot, the Veins were there pethaps larger, and he had ſacceeded 1. 

Cc vie to the Paticni's With, — 1 5 

Veſſ! The Patient's Feet he ing in the Water, we are to leave them Precaution. 147 

n for there for ſume time to warm chem, and in the mean time give 1 [ 

vic order for the heating of more W:ter in a Pot or Skillet, that [ | 

d for we may be always provided with hot Water, in caſe we hap- | 

Vet- pen to be too long employes in the Queſt or the Vein, or to ( 0 

ulnels re- heat it, when the rco tender Petient will net at firit going in- Wl 

at t to it bear it hot erough to raiſe the Vein, The Chirurgcon is to 1 

Water call fur a Che ir to ſcat himſelf directly oppoſite to the Patient, | | 

burn hy a Towel ſolced ſeveral times double ou his Knee and rub . 

are down his Legs to fecili ae the ceſcent of the 10d towards 4} 

ect; the Foot. FR N. 

nred When the Chirurgeon bclicres the Vein: ſoffcienty riſen, | 

as to he takes out of the Water the Foot which he dengts to bleed, HO 
and having laid it cn his Left Knee if the right got, and on 1055 

Pa: his Right Knee if the Lett Fort, he wipes it with his Towel, | 

oper and then puts on the Ligetarz B, two Fingers 57a th above 1 

then the Aucks, drawing it but moderately tight; be makes Wo i 

the Ee 4 Circams- | 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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The Ninth Demonſtration 
Circumyolutions as in the Arm, and ties it in a ſlip Knot to- 
wards the ourward Arcle ; then having felt whether the Veins 
anſwer, he returns the Foot into the Water, where he lets it 
remain for ſome time. | 

In demor ſtraring the bleeding in the Arm, I hinted that the 
Ligature ſhould be of woolen Cloth; bur for that of the Foot, 
it muſt be of Scarlet Tape or Ribbon, beeruſe the Cloth b-ing 
wetted, would flicken, which the other will not; and a Cloth 
Lig:ture when we are forced to draw it hard, certainly breaks, 
which proves very troubleſome. and; retards the bleeding, whilſt 
the C.hirurgeon is forc'd to hunt fur another Ligatue: Wriilſt 
the Foot is in the W iter this ſecond time, the Veins bepin to 
ſwell, and in the interim, the Chirurg-on takes our of his Cafe 
the Lancet C, which he opens and puts in his Moutb, as in 
bleeding of the Arm. 

' He then rakes up the Foot again, replaces it on his Knee, 
and draws the Ligiment harder ro keep the Skin and the Vein 
in the greater Subjection: And having ob{- rved the ſame pre- 
cautions with regard to the Light, which are c!{ewh.re ſinted, 
he fixes it to his Point of Sight, ci: her within or without the 
Foot as he ſinds moſt convenient ; after having examined the 
Veins, be pi: ches on that which is the moſt apparent and high- 
eſt riien, which is generally that call'd the Saphana, he opens 
it Either above or belovy the Ancle, withour ſtriking in too deep, 
for fear of pricking the Perieſteum, which is not far off. 

The Vein being opened, he cauſes the Foot to be returned 
into the Water, If he thinks the Liguture too tight, he (1.c- 
kens it a little ; but if the Blood Aly our in an arched manner, 
he does not touch it, becauſe that is a Proof that 'tis not too 
hard: He ſaffers the Quintiry of Blood ꝓreſcrib'd to run our, 
judging of it by the time 1* 12kes up, by the Colour ot the 
Water being more or ]:{s red, nd by the Tincture which the 
Corner of a Narkin oipt in that Water receives, About the 
end of the bleeding, we ſce iim on the Water, fall white 
Bubbles, which ere the Fibres of the Blood, from whence the 
red Liquor is ſeparated by the Water, which forming viſcous 
Globules like Bubbl-s, ſwim from one tid: to the other, and 
Kick to the Legs: When wie {re th: fe appear, 'tis a certain 
Sign that we have taken a ſ:ficiert Quantity of Blood, and 
x We are then to 
Jooſen the Ligature whilſt the Fout remains yet in the Water, 
where we keep it ſome moments to allow the Vein time tv 
empty it felf, 

The Foot then drawn out of the Water and wip'd, we lay 
on the Orifice a ſmall ſquare Bolſter E, fomewhat thick, and 
with the Band F, a little longer th:n thar for the Arm, we 
frame the Bandage, which we call the Stirrup, from its being 


of that Shape, aud the ſame vrhich is repreſeuted in the c- 
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zenth Plate of the firſt Demonſtration mark'dG. We then dry 
the other Foot, and return it into the Bed of the Patient, to 
whom we give a Glaſs of Water A immediately after the bleed- 


np. 

| Fre are to keep the Blood, that the Phyſician, when he makes 
his Viſir, may judge of its Quality, and the Quantiry drawn. 
When the Patients have a ſympatherical Faith, we may thro» a 
Cupof cold Water I into their Blood; if by this Rule the Blood 
which remains in the Veins may be heated, by mingling that 
which is come out ot them with hot Water; by the ſame 
reaſon "twill alſo be cooled by pouring cold Water into it; *Tis 
exly to gratity them on this head, and cheaply cure their Ima- 
ina ion; then with the Napkin we dry the Lancet, and retire. 

I ſhall conclude this Article of bleeding ot th+ Foot, by ad- 
vertifing the young Chirurgeon, that he don't pertorm this Ope- 
nation on Maidens and Women, without the Advice of the Phy- 
ſician. Some of them feign a Suppreſſion of their Courſes, or 
lome other Diſcaſe, and ſend for a Chirurgeon to bleed them 
in the Foot with deſign to procure Abortion : But the Chi- 
rurgcon Muſt not be caught in this Trap, and by too much 
Credulity comply with their D.fires: Several Chirurgeons 
have tollen into great Troubles on this acc: unt, the World be- 
ing reſolved to have them guilty (though innocent) ut the Crime 
of tome Wenches which miſcarried after theſe ſor's of Bleedings ; 
wherefore in this ſuſpicious cafe, he ought never to perform 
this Operation, without being backed by the Preſcription of a 
Phyſician, ; 
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Ficurt L. Hr DISTORTED FEET. 
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For diſtert- WE ſee ſome Perſons, whoſe Feet are wrong turn'd and dif 
ed and d- rorred, which Visforrune does not ouly accaſion 2 De for- 
form d Feet, mity, but very much incommode the Patients in walking, Of 

theſe, ſi e have their Feet turn'd outwarde, and are called ia 
Latin Latm Valgi; others inwards, and are term'd Varz, and both are 
Names. Vuiparly called Stump- fouted. 

Carjer of Theſe forts of Contot ſions on the Feet proceed from three 
theſe Diſtor- Can ſee, either from the Firth, when a Cluld comes i to the 
tions. World with miſhapen Feet, or by ccident, as by a Luxation, 

2 Blow, or the Settlement of Humours winch have for mcd an 

Anciyleſis, or a contracted Habit, as when a Child is 2ccul- 

tomed to turn its Feet inward, When theſe ill Diipoſicions 

come hy Birth, they are difficult to cure ; but when they ere 

cauſed by any ill Habit whicn the Child may have contrected, 

wee may remedy them, by placing a little bit of Paſte- board 
Remedies A, to incline the Foot to return to its natural Shape ; this 
whe natu- is to be faſtened with the ſmall Band B, drawn a little tight; 
rai. and by the Care which the Nurſe is to take when the vieiles 
the Child, ta place its Feet in a proper Poſture, and to fix 

them fo by Bands which ſhe is to draw ti, hter at the Feet 

than any other Part: Where23 when the Infant is in- 

from its firſt Formation. ( as it h ppene ita one of my K ch- 

tions, Whoſe Mother, when with Child of him, look d veiy 

earneſtly at a Beggar, whoſc Foot was turn'd inwards, whence 

he was born with a Foot like that of the Beggar,) we in vain 

tried all ways wichout being able to correct the Detormity 3 
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ard at preſent, my Relation *which I juſt now mentioned, at 
the Age of thirty, has his Foot continued in the lame Shape 
as he Lrought it into the World, 

When a Foot has loſt its nxuil Fig ure by ſome Accident, 
as a Luxation, a Wound by Fire, which may have bruit the 
Bone, or an A7cylofrs occaſioned by a dried viicous Hundur, 
which deprives the Bauts which compute it of their O.,, 
Motion, the Chi urveon is to examine the Ditorder which he 
finds in the Part, wid io make uſe of proper emed s to 120] + 
lity the Ligainenis ant Scars cantid by tht irregulat Formatie 
on ; of this fort are frequent ementwions Of Tripe-Broth, 
oleaginous Frictions and Citaphfms, made wit emollticut and 
mocilaginous Herbs and Rocts, as 414 fh- Malluws, Ferrick, 
Linſecd boil'd in ugwW Beer, or Oil of Lities, During the uſe 
vt theſe Remedies, ve daily, by a gentle Violence, attempt to 
move and turn the Foot, and apply ſtrong Paſte-boradt, weoden 
Splinters, or thin Iron Plates, which we taften with 2 Bund, 
in order to hold the Foot in that Poſture to which we dcligu 
to bring it. 

If by theſe we fear we can't attain our end, we have recourſe 
to Machines or Engines, which are Leather or Iron Boots C, 
which we cauſe to be proportion'd to the Ciſpolition of rhe 
Foot which we would reduce; but it frequently happening, 
that in theſe Boots made all in one picce we cannot W:ithuut 
Difficulty get the deformed Foot into them; or when it is 
there 'tis neither equally nor ſufficiently compreſſed to teſtore the 


Ny 
ial, 


Part to its former Shape; for which reaſcn we are then to 


make them conſiſt of two pieces D. D. like ti uſe C:ies made 
for {mall portable pieces of Plate, of unegu Balk in their Ex- 
tent, to which theſe Caſes are propition d, being died. d, or 
opening longways, and ſhutting With ſinell looks: We fix 
the Foot the in one of theſe Parts, and then clapping on the 
other Part, and faſtening it with the Hooks, tue Foo: is ſo clote 
caſed up, that in Proceſs of Time us forced into its natural 
Figure. In ſhort, if the Callofiries and Contractions cf he 
Ligaments don't yield to theſe Remedies and Engines, we are 
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actiaeu- 


to lend the Patients to Bourbon or Barrege, where the Clay of Effet of 


thoſe Waters are endued with a Baifarvac Virtue, which may 88 Clay of 
reltore Motion to thole Parts, of which we have ſeen good % certars 


Effects on ſeveral Officers of the Army, who after great Wounds Waters, 


in che Joints hve b-en reſtored, or at Jealt relieved by them 
when they have not been periectly cured. 


It frequently happens, that we ſee Chil ire! waoſe Joints are of big 
Foint ie 


bigger than they ought to be, *tis at the ends of the Buies where 
theie Articulations grow, which beirg more porous than 
the reſt of the Bone, and the Poroſities being full of me- 
dullary Juice, are not ſo ſoon dried in _ {ume as others, either 
by reaſon of Imbecillity, or the Weakneſs of the natural Heat : 
Which occaſions chef Joints to remain groſs and lat _— 
| natura 
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natural Hear takes hold of them, oſſifies the Parts, and gives 
them their due Degree of Hardneſs : The Nature of theſe Bones 
is very like thoſe in a Knuckle of Veal, vrhich we find full of 
a marrov-'y Juice, and ſo tender and porous that they eafily yield 
to the Tec h, wheretore we are not to be ſurpris'd, if thoſe of 
ſome Children who are fo tender, are longer acquiring their nz 
tural Solidity. 

e alſo find ſome Chil iren whoſe Thigh and Leg Bones 
bend and grow l:ke a Bow : When this happens, 'tis the Fault 
of the Mothers or Nurſes, who out of an earneſt Deſire to ſce 
them go early. oblip- thoſe Parts ro ſaſtain the Maſs of the 
Body, hereby charging ir with a Weight too heavy for it to 
bear, which conſtrains the Leg and Thiph-boies to bend un- 
der the Burdcn, an yield by lictle and littl., when they oblli. 
nateſy pertiſt ia making em to po betre they are ſtrong enovg 1; 
and 'tis obtervable, that theſes poor (hien endeavour to reſt 
their Knuts one againſt the other to ſupport themſelycs, which 
diſt orts thcir Legs tor their whole Lil e. 

When the Jints of a Chiid are knotted, to uſe the volhꝛr 
Expreſſion, a. when we pe c ive the beading of the Kare, 
we are not to apply to an; Op:ration, but k.ep the Chia ly. 
ing or ſi'ting in a Cinir, and not put it to go; but ſtay tilithe 

oints have aſſum' n their natural State, and theſe Bone; come 0 
a pertect Oſſiſication, both which are the Work ct Time, aſul- 
ted by the natural Heat, V herefore we ovght not inpatieni- 
ly to deſire a Chiid's going before the Bones are perfected, and 
have acquired Strength enough to bear the Weight of the Body; 
for we mult not deſire more of them than they are able to 
pei forin. 


Definition of A Diſtortion is an Effort or 8. rain in the Joint of the Foot, 


a Diſtortion 
by Strain. 


Its Cauſes, 


by a violent and painful Extenſion of che Ligaments which faſ- 
ten it to tae Bone of the Leg. a 

Diſtortions are of two ſorts; one is when the Ligaments of 
the outward Ancle have ſi ffered ; and the other, when tht? 


of the inward one are hurt: The firſt is, when the Foot is 


turn'd inwards ; and the ſecond, when it is turne4 ou werds; 
this rarely happens, but the other is very frequent. 

The one and the other are occaſion'd by falſe Steps md: 
in walking, running, or leaping, and when the Patient's Foo! 
comes to the Ground, if it dues not meet With +» plain even 
Ground, it yields and bends that way which the Floor or 
Ground inclines i-, as it happered at Bourdeaux to an Otliccr 
of the King's hundred Swiſs Guards, who jumpiog fron a 
Boat to the Shore, met with an uneven Pavement, which gave 
him one of the moſt vi-lent Strains or Dittortions which Jever 
ſaw : The Weight of his Boy (one of the heavieit ) c utti- 
buted to augmen: ir, and it was acc rmpanied with an Exrra- 
vatation ot Blood throughout rhe whole Foot and Leg, vhich 
obliged me t bleed hit five tines; and J was my ſelt appre- 
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henſive of a Mortification, by re on of the whole Leg's being 
ſo ſurcharged with exiravalated Blood and Humour: He was 
torced to ſtay at Bourdeaux, and did not come up to us before 
we reach'd Tolouſe. 

Some Practitioners begin their Apparatus with clapping the 
Foot into a Pail of very cola Spring Water, preter:ding that 
there are no Repercauſſives ſtroy:r than this, and that the 
Coldneſs of the Water cor:trafts the too much extended Liga- 
ments, and preven's any Flux of Humours failing on the Part: 
Others, as an infallivle Remedy, adviſe us to tek a pickled 
Herring, beat it in a Mortar, a lay it on the Stam in torm 
of a Catapl-ſm. But tor my part I make. ule of a little De- 
fenlative made with the Whites of Egge, uil-rofat, and pow- 
der'd Allum, which I ſpread on the bit of Linen E, for the two 
firſt Days, covering it w. th the Boltter F, and the Bandage G, 
dawn a little tight. 

On the third Day I prepare an Aromatic and Aſtringent 
Wine, with thick Wine, Rules, %ormwood, Roſemary, Pom- 
granate Rinds, Talis. Allum and common Salt, With this 
Wine very hot I foment the Foot, and liy on it a Bolſter dipt 
in the ſame, and over that a Bandage, which I draw tighter 
than the former, 

The Application of the Solſter and Bandage contribute as 
much to the Cure of the Strain, as the Remedies, wherefore 
it ought to be methodically applied. The Bolſter is to be four 
double, about four Fingers breadth broad, aud about half an 
Ell long; we are to fix its middle on the Sele of the Foot, the 
two Ends coming to croſs on the Iuſtep; and each of them 


4% 

ending with a Circumvojution which takes in the Ancles. The Manner of 4 
Band is to be of the bicadth of two Fingers, and two Elis Application. 
ö 


long; we place the firſt end oppoſite to the Strain, that haviug 
paſſed under the Feet, we may mount it up again, and keep it 
in a ſtraiꝑht Poſture; we continue theſe Circumvolutions which 
all croſs tiie Inſtep, and en in a circular one above the Ancles, 
and it ncat pertorin'd, it is to repreſent a Spica on the Foot, 

When we liave inade uſe ot this Wine for ten or twelve 
Days, we lay on the aſtringent Sear-cloth H, extended on a 
bit of Leath r, and over that fix on th- plain Band I, ſhorcer 
and narrower than the firſt, voith wit h we make tne lains 
Circumvolutions, and whoſe laſt end we icw, in order to leave 
it on *cill the Patient finas his Foot has no fturilier occaſion for 
a Band, g 

V hich time does not always come fo ſoon as we wiſh ; for 
when a Strain has been great, we ſomerimes tee] it whole 
Years, and tho? we treat never fo li tle on an incliumg Giouiid, 
we find our Foot diſpos d 'o yield that way which it has vetore 
been turned, wheretore we are carctully to Dok where we {et 
our Foot, *till it has recover its former Stieng h. 
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ALLOSITIES ard 
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Vicious Ex- 
creſcences of 


WM? HE great Toe Nail ſometimes grows ſo far over the file: 
of the Toe, that it enters the Fleſh, and pricking it cauſe; 


the Nail of a continual Pain, whence the Patient cannot without difficulty 


the great 
Toe, 


Ove of its 
Cauſes, 


go: To this picrced Fleſh grows an Excreſcence which re. 
aſcends to the Body ct the Nail. Some perſons have the con- 
ſtancy to bear the conſuming this ſuperfluous Fleſh, with cal. 
cin d Allum pulveriz d. and laying on deliccarive Plaiſters, and 
endeayouring to cicatrize it: But all this is Labour in vain, 48 
long as the points of the Nail continue there, and we can never 
cure it without the removal of thoſe Hedies. now become . 
otic by their bulk when they excecd that preſerib d by Nature 
and by their ex:reme paiutul preſſure of thoie Parte, | 
This Indiſpotition is occation'd by a too flift lining of the 
uprer Leather of the Shoe, which prefſiug the great Tor a. 
gainſt the Sole, forces one or both ſides of the Null into the 
Fleſh; from which con'inual preſſure it penctrates into it, vrOV!s 
and produces this I:6:{pofitiou, which to the Eves of Pe:fons 
unconcern'd ſeems very light, and yct proves inſupportable to 
thoſe afflicted wich it: To avoid this Evil, we ed to wear 
Shoes wioſe Toe-linings are ſoft and rais d, which is a Role 
more particularly to be obleiv'd by thoſe whote great Toe- 
nails are hird and thick, that they may not be preſſed roo cloſe: 
Tis obſerved that hare-foored Friars are not ada ct-d to this 
Diſtemper, the Nul of their great Toe not being ſtraiten'd by 
a Shoe, but being left at liberty to grow out as far as it can 
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No Chirurgical Remedies can cure this Irdifpofirion vrithont Ozeration 
the Operation, no other way being left belides cutting out all fo it 
that part of the Nail which hs inſinusted it ſell into the 
Fleſh. We begin then wirh bathing tie Foot in hot Water for 
ſome time, in order in ſome degree to ſoften the Nail which 
we defign to cut: The Peticut being then pliezd on a hipher 
| Gat than that on which the Coirurecon fits oppoſite againſt 
him with a Napkin on his Kace; he cwuſes the Patient to 1: 
| his Foot upon it, and with the {mall fnction- knite \, ſhap'd 
| like a Penknite, he lonp-wavs cus of the part of the Nail 
| which he thinks is to be taken o; when he has ſporated it 
from rhe body of the Nail with the Pl, cers B. he lays hold on 
L it and gently draws it, for fear of putting the Paticat to too 
| much Pain, by a violent pulling ; if it ſtill ficks too cloſe, we 
ac cently to ſeparate it before we draw it out. 

Ihe Sciſſars C ſcem to me to be more proper in this caſe Sciſſars bet- 
than the Inciſion- xnife; and I have cut ſeveral, clapving one of 7 n 
the Points under, and the other above the Nail, and cutting ſe- e, 
vera] times "till I came to the Root, and have ſeparated this E 
part from the reſt of the Nail, which I gently draw off with 
the Pincers. 

This Operation, though but trivial. is yet very painful, inſo. Preſiag 
much that the Patients cannot encure it without crying out: after it, 
But the Chirurgeon is not to be alarm'd at them, but taking no ; ; 
notice o: them he is to proceed on, and be very quick in tha 
performance; for as ſoon as the piece of the Nail is taken out, 
the Pain is over, and the Patient paſſes from a ſuff-ring Con- 


* dition to Eaſe, which makes him forget his former Pain. we 
r hy on the place where the Nail bas deen cut out one of the 
* two Stopples or Pledgets DD dipt in Lime Water, or ſome 
* other Deſiccative, a Plaiſter of Ceruie, or de Minto E, a Bolſter 
11 F. and fix on the narrow Band G, with which we make ſeveral 
4 Circurvolutions about the Toe: We adviſe the Patient to re- 
fran from walking for ſome Days. to avoid any Flux of Hu- 
the mi urs to the part, and dreſs it daily, till cicatriſing the plice 
| 6 where the Nail was comes to be fiifd up. It there ſuperyenes 
Fl any carneous Excreſcence, we are to conſume it with the burnt 
* Allum in the Box H. : : 
ne But it is not enoug) to have cured the preſent Kyll. we are 
7 to prevent its return, Which ſeldoin tails when the Nail comes 
* to grow again. There 1s an infalible way of kiniring a He- 
le hpie, which tome make a Secret of; 'i: to ſcrape the Nail 
10 every Month with a Bit of Glaſs, till it hecomes fo thin as to 
(as yield to the touch, which is a fact founded on Reaſon and 
* Experience, for the Nail being weaken' d in the middle, the two» 


by fides ſhrink towards the Center, and k:ep at a diſtance from 
the Fleſh; and beſides, the rouriture of the Nail is employ'd in 
repairing what the Glaſs his tsken off, and not in ſhocrirp it 


ſo put on the ſides, which hinders its burting the adjoining Fieth I 
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CALLOSITIES arg 
CORNS. 


Vicious Ex. 
ere fe ences of 


HE great Toe Nail ſometimes grows ſo far over the files 
of the Toe, that it enters the Fleſh, and pricking it cauſe; 


the Nail ef a continual Pain, whence the Patient cannot without difficulty 


the great 


Toe, 


Ove of its 


Cauſes, 


go: To this pierced Fleſh grows an Excreſcence which re. 
aſcends to the Body ct the Nail. Some perſons have the con- 
ſtancy to bear the conſuming this ſuperfluous Fleſn, with col. 
cin d Allum pulveriz'd, and laying on deliccarive Plaiſters, and 
endeavouruig to cicatrize it: But all this is Labour in vain, a8 
long as the points of the Nail continue there, and we can never 
cure it without the removal of thoſe Budics, now become e- 

ric by their bulk when they excecd that preſt rib. d by Nature, 
and by their ex:reme pairtul preſſure of thoie Parte, 

This Indifpotition is occation'd by a too ſliff lining of the 
uprer Leather of the Shoe, which preſſiug the great Tor 2. 
gainſt the Sole, furces one or both ſides of the Nail into the 
Fleſh; from which can inual preſſure it pencrrates into it, vrovs 
and produces this I:9:{polition, which to the Eyes of Per ſont 
unconcern'd ſeems very light, and yct proves inſupportab'e to 
thoſe afflitei with it: To avoid this Evil, we are to wer 
Shoes whoſe Toe-linings are ſoft and rais d, which is a Role 
more particularly to be obſer v'd by thoſe whote great Toe- 
nails are hird and thick, that they may not be preſſed too cloſe: 
"Tis obſerved that hare-toored Friars are not add ct-d to this 
Diſtemper, the Nul of their great Toe not being ſtraiten'd by 
a Shoe, but being leit at liberty to grow out as far as it can 
ſhoot, 
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No Chirurgical Remedies can cure this Irdifpofirion vrithont Ozeracion 
the Operation, no other way berrg left belides cutting out all for it 
that part of the Nail which hes infinuited it ſelf into the l 
Fleſh, We begin then with bathing the Foot in hut Water for 
ſome time, in order in ſome degree to {often the Nail vw hich 
f we deſign to cut: The Patigut being then phiezd on a higher 
f gent than that on which the Cirurveon fits oppoſite anginſt 
| him with a Napkin on lis Roez; ac cuſes the Patient to la 
| his Foot upon it, and with the {mall Inction-knite A, ſhap'd 
| like a Penk nife, he long-wavs curs oft the part of the Nail 
| which he thi:ks is to be taken of; when he has {- prrated it 
from the body of the Nail with the Pu, cers B. he lays hold on 
it and pently draws it, tor fear of putting the Paticat to too 
much Pain, by a violent pulling ; if it Gill Nicks too cloſe, we 
ac gently to ſeparate it before we draw it out. 

he Sciſſars C ſcem to me to be more proper in this caſe Sciſſars bet- 
than the Inciſion-knite; and I have cut ſeveral, clapving one of ;;- 4 the 
the Points under, and the other above the Nail, and cutting ſe- Ian, 
veral times till J came to the Root, and have ſeparated this : 
part from the reſt of the Nail, which I gently draw off with 
ud the Pincers, 

This Operation, though but trivial, is yet very painful, inſ9- Preſſiag 
90 much that the Patients cannat cuore it without crying out: aſter it, 
1es But the Chirurgeon is not to be alarm'd at them, but taking no a 
notice o! them he is to proceed on, and be very quick in tha 
p: performance; for as ſoon as the piece of the Nail is taken out, 
r 6 the Pain is over, and the Patient paſſes from a ſuff-ring Con- 


7 dition to Eaſe, which makes him torget his former Pain, we 
r hy on the place where the Nail bas been cut out one of the 
* two Stopples or Pledgets DD dipt in Lime Water, or ſome 
ah other Deliccative, a Plaiſter of Ceruſe, or de Minto E, a Bolſter 
#4 F, and fix on the narrow Band G, with which we make ſeveral 
*. Circumvolutions about the Toe: We adviſe the Patient to re- 
: fran from walking for ſome Days. to avoid any Flux of Hu- 
the m-urs to the part, and dreſs it daily, till cicarriſing the plice 
7 * where the Nail was comes to be fiifd up. If there ſupervenes 
75 any carneous Excreſcence, we are to conſume it with the burnt 
oe Allum in the Box H. : : 
* But it is not enough to have cured the preſent Ryii, we are 
* to prevent its return, Which {-14on tails when the Nail comes 
ay to grow apain. There is an infalible way of hin dring a He- 
* hple, which ſome make a Secret of; *ris to ſcrape the Nail 
0 every Month with a Bit of Glaſs, till it becomes fo thin as to 
ſe: yield to the touch, which is a fact funded on Reaſon and 
wr Experience, for the Nail being weaken'4 in the middle, the two» 
by fides ſhrink towards the Center, and k, ep at a diſtance tom 
* the Fleſh; and beſides, the nuriture of the Nail is employ'd in 
repairing what the Glaſs his taken off, and not in ſhoortr.p i 
[1 put on the fides, which hinders its hurting the adjoining Fieth l 
| 8 5 ; hog Ar 
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The Ninth Demonſtrating 


and what ought further to engage us to make uſe of this 1, 
thod, is, that all thoſe who practiſe it tell us that betore the 
fell into it, they were obliged from time to time t Pep. 
courſe ro Ope ion; but t hat tince they have ſcraped their Nails 
they find themſelves perfectly eaſy. 

The Calloſities which grow on the Sole of the Foot are n 
look'd on as Indiipolitiens, but light Inconveniences which b. 
tigue the Patient in walking; they are hard Bodies refembl;r 
Horn, which grow on ſeveral parts of the ſole of the Foot; tic 
Ladies which ride continually in Coaches are never troub 6 
with them, but thoſe who walk much are ſubj-& to them a 
by the ſame reaſon that they grow on the Buttocks of thoſs 
who frequently ride Poſt, they happen to thoſe who ae cart, 
nually walking. | 

When theie Call-fitjes are become thick, and as dry and hard 
as a Horn, they pain the Perſon in going, becauſe that they 
occaſion the Mortific: tion of the adjoining Fleſh by the w-ight 
of the Body which reſts on them. The Pain occafion': by thele 
ſorts of M-«rtifications I have ſeen prove the Cauſe - f 4 Fux 14 
Humours, accompanied with 2 Tumour and Redneſs, and 
ſometimes with an Abſceſs, particu.arly under the Aiticul ian 
of the great Toe, with the firit Bone of the Metat.irſus, which 
is the place where theſe Calloſitics moſt frequently grow. 

The proper Operation for Callotities is ſo very eaſy, thut 
every Man may himieit perform it, it confiſting in no more 
than barely cutting them off with the Ror I, or the ſmal 
Knife K, made for that purpoſe, after having ſoak'd the Feet 
in warm Water, or coming out of a Bath; bur thoſe who wil 
not ſubmit to any ſuch precautions, either cur them off rhbm- 
ſelves, or cauſe them to be pare1 off whenever they pur of 
their Shoes, becauſe the Foot being at that time moitt, dis 
eaſier done than in the Morning when dry: "They muſt be cut 
gently, and taken off by thin ſl.ces, as Farriers do when they 
pare Horſes Feet; and particular care mult be t ken tnt we 
don't cut too deep; for beſides the Pain which thar will occi- 
ſion, it may draw on ſome ill Conſequences, as we have ſeen but 
too often in thoſe winch have cut then to the Quick, 

When we have once begin to pare the Feet, that Pract ce 
mult be continued from time to time, becauſc that tbeſe Callo- 
ſities grow and return like Nails; and no directions for the 
performance of this Operation can be preicribed, it being to be 
practiſed according to the time they take to return, af wich 
we are adverti>'d by the Pain which we begin to feel in going, 
which augments as they harden, and which we cannot ut rid 
of any other way than by cutting or paring them agi: but 
yet | ſhould always advile the Perſons trouble 1 with their (ale 
loſities to cauie them to be cut by a Chirurgeon's Appre: ice, 
who is more practisd and hanoy in the management of tic 
Razor and the Incilion-knite, than the Perſon bumielf, woo 
running the ri:gque of wounding himlelt, raſhly expo-5 
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F Chirurgical Operations, 


yimſelt to the cruel Conſequences which may attend that 


[lurr. 


'Tis not the Sole of the Foot alone which is attack d by theſe Of Corns in 
Calloſities, they 211» grow on the Toes and are called Corns, and the Foot. 


are thoſe commonly called the Corns of the Fest: They are 
{mall round Calloſities, one part of which puſhes out, and the 
other is rooted in the Toe, which occaſions a Pain when they 
are preſſed, and more in ſome Weather than others; whence tis 
that thoſe troubled with them have an Almanack in their Fcet, 
which points out and predicts the Alteraricnof the Weather, 

| have already hinted, that Women which ſeldom yo on Foct 
have no Calloſities at the Bottom ot their Fect ; but they atfec- 
ting the wearing of nice ſhap'd picked-toed Shoes, which ex- 
tremely pinch their Toes, are very much :M.&cd with Corns, 
which prove painful, and which yet they retolutely endure-ra- 
ther than bear an il|-ſhap'd Shoe. Thoſe Men who are alto tond 
of ſtrait Shoes, are not more exempt from theſe Inconvenien- 
cies than Women; but thoſe who wear wide and eaſy Shoes, 
know nothing of them, they proceeding only from the p nch- 
ing of the Feet; of the Truth of which the bare. font Friars are 
an evident Proof, they never having any Corns on their Feet. 


The number of Remedies for Corns are as numerous as that Segeral Re- 1 
of the Perſons troubled with them, every Perſon jha ing his medies for of 
peculiar one which he yet uſes and prefers betore the ret; Men them. 


commonly try what they are taught, and ſtick by thoſe Methods 
which they imagin'd to have given them the molt eaſe : But, 


in general, all emollient Ingredients do good, becaule they facili- 


tate our cutting them out, or Evulſion, and the Pain which they 

ive, reſults from their Hardueſs. The Leaves of viarigold, Ga- 
— or Goats- rue, or ſome other Plan t, ſoft Wax, the mucilagi- 
nous Plaiſter, of that of Diapalma L, kept con: inualy on it, con- 
tribute very much to moſiy them and eaſe the Pain. 


I have ſeen fume Perſons with their Nats extirpate ; art of the Precaution 
Corns, and ſometime after, when they were again grown to with regard 
the ſame Bulk, do the ſame again: But I ſhould rather chooſe to Cutting. 


to have them cut with the liule Kuiie K by the Hands of a dex- 
trous Chirurgeon practis'd in this Operation, fig ce 'tis nut al- 
ways indifferent who does it; for when the Corn 1s ou the Joint 
ot one of the Toes, it we ſhould cut tœo veep we might hurt 
the declining. Tendon of the loc, which nu ht be attended by 
ſome pernicious Acc idents; wheretore tis better Hot to cut al- 
ways too much, but to do it otten, than to haz ud the touching 
ot this Tendon, which would be of dangerous Cn . 
We are then to lay on the Plaiſter M, the Boliter N, aud the 
nurow Band O, Which are to * on tor ſome Days, 
F 
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434 The Niuth Demonſtration 


who tave appear d on the Stage for ſome time; beſides thoſe 
| which | have already mention'd in the courſe of theſe Demon. Plac 
| ſtrations, there are ten or twelve. 


I have formerly ſeen a Man at Paris, who continually ſtrol. ed p- 
led about the Streets the whole Day crying inceſſantly, Have tient 
you any Corus in your Feet or Tots ; I take them out without Fam; ＋ 
but am not able to tell you whether he was as good his Word: Segne 

; But if he was, he was very ili paid, for he was very meanly and beg. kno\ 
1 garly cloth'd, I believe he may be rank'd amongſt the Tooth. part: 
1 drawers, who always pretend they will not put the Patients Parii 
1 to any Pain, though they know to the contrary ; whenge ther juch 
1 Proverb, He lies like a Tooth-drawer ; for it he had been dextrous by le 
N enough to take out Corus without Pain, as he ſaid, he might whit 
. have kept his Coach. to i 
1 But ſince we are fallen on theſe great Pretenders, in che Con- paris 
1 cluſion ot this Demonſtration, I would ſay ſomething of thoſe retui 
1 


Story of Caretto deſerves the firft Place, by reaſon he cauſed himſelf to N - 
1 Car, be ſtild a Marquiſs, This was an ralian, who after having pub. the 1 
1 er liſhed a mireculous Remedy of his Preparation, which he fold a: tate 
i two Piſtoles the Drop, pretended to cure the Dauphineſs, and un- prov 
0 dertook the Marſhal of Luxembourg, whoſe bleeding he hinder'd calic 
1 in an Inflammation of the Breaſt, of which that General died; Cun 
Ti and by reaſon that having given him two Ounces of Diacodium, vice! 
1 he calm'd the Agitation for ſome Hours, the World gave out whil 
i} that he deſery d a Statue of Gold, but his ſupervening Death 1{eng 
| | ; alter'd the Stile. ir 
[4% Oft Em. Two Capuchins appear d, who cauſed it to be reported to the ad 
| pirical Ca. King, that from Foreign Countries where they bad travell'd, A 
It puchins, they brought ſeveral Secrets unknown to other Men. His Ma- appe 
li jeſty cauſed them to be lodg'd in the Louvre, and appointed ous 
I them the Sum of fifteen hundred Livres to defray the Expence gr 
4 of their Preparations: The Charm of Novelty drew all Paris — 
| to them, and they diſtributed great Quantities of their Medi- clap! 
[| eines, but of any miraculous Performances by them we never beg 
it bad any account. Some time after they entered themſelves into this 
5 the Order of Cluny, one of them took the Name of the Abbot gar 
i# Roſſe au, and courageuully [choſe rather to die than to be ble, Effe 
| becauſe he had engaged himſelf on the fide of thoſe who are — 

| | declared Enemies to that Operation; the other, the Abbot Ag- Pr 
F nau, who pretended to an excellent Remedy againſt the Sai ys 
. Pox, which he gave out to bea very ſecure Preſervative agaiuſt diſh 

þ the coming of the Puſtules, and being disfigur'd by chen. * 
þ Tlus Vecicine was at firſt taken by ſeveral, by way ot pre- Gra 
| yv:11i0 1, for fear of having the Small-Pox, Beſides whict, the 
| cut fit een Months fince, two Perſons of the firſt Quality be- the 
} ing iciz'd4 with this Diſtemper made uſe of it, and mer with _ 
1 two difterent Fates one of them was the Duke of Re que iure, who wok 
F eſcapes, and the other Prince of Ej1:0y, who died, though they diſc 

| both took it with the ſame care, ex:iftly conform to the print- to| 


cd 
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ed Paper which that Abbot took care to diſtribute to his Pa- 
tients. 


The Oxe-DoQor (for ſo was call'd a ſort of Phyfician at . 
Segnelay in Burgundy) pretended by the Inſpection of Urines to _ Ore« 


know all ſorts of Diſeaſes, Meſſengers crouded to him from all 
Parts with Viols full of Urine; of which ſeveral were ſent from 
Paris with Money to pay the Conſultation: He pave every one 
ſuch Anſwer as he thought fit; and like thoſe who tell Fortunes 
by looking into the Hand, he told them abundance of Particulars 
which be obſerv'd in ſome of them, and *twas enough for him 
to ſpeak Truth ſometimes to paſs for an Oracle, I ſaw him at 
Paris, which Place he left ſomewhat diſguſted at the Pariſians, 
returning home. After this Journey the Urine did not travel 
ſo trequently, and by little and little forgot the way; and other 
Places following the Example of that City, very few were ſent 
to him, and ſome Years after he was no more talk'd of. 

Father Guiron, a Cordelier, in a Book of his Chymiſtry, teaches 
the Preparation of Medicines: Theſe he endeavoured to diſtri- 
bute; his Superiors allow'd him to ſel] them and keep the Profit, 
provided he furniſh'd thoſe of the Convent that ſhould haye oc- 
caſion for them gratis, He was a Perſon that neither wanted 
Cunning nor Aſſurance ; he made ſome Friends who were ſer- 
viceable to him of entring into the Order of Cluni, and a little 
while after he appear'd cloth'd like an Abbot. The Prince of 
1ſenghien and ſeveral others try'd his Remedies, but we know 
with what Succeſs. He continued to practiſe Phyſic at Paris 
under the Name of the Abbe Guiren. 

An Apothecary in the County of Avignon ſome Years ſince 
appeared at Paris with a new invented Paſtillum, or odorife- 
rous Ball, which he pretended to be a S:cret which ought to 
make his Fortune, and that no Diſtemper was ſo obſtinate but 
mult yield to it. He obtained a Privilege to diſtribute it; and 
clapt up Bills of it all over Paris, and fold many of them at the 
beginning, becauſe he parted wich them at five Sols each; but 
this Paſtil being compoſed of a little Sugar, incorporated with 


a Grain of Arſenic, the ſtrongeſt Poiſon we have, it had a fatal 


Effect on ſeveral who took it, and the rather, for that being 
to make a thouſand of theſe aromatic Balls, he put in a thou- 
ſand Grains of Arſenic, which he boiPd with as much Sugar 
3s was requiſite to make a thouſand of theſe Balls: But the 
diſtribution of this Powder not being ſo exactly made, but that 
ſome of theſe Paſtils had very little, and others above two 
Grains: Thoſe who had met with them in which there were 
the leaſt Poiſon, were but little incommoded by them; bur 
they who took thoſe in which was above a Grain of Arſenio 
were almoſt poiſoned, and proved very happy if they came off 
with Vomiting, though ſo ſevere as to bring up Blood. Theſe 
diſmal Effects of them undeceiv'd the Publick, who then ceaſed 


to buy them. 
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436 The Ninth Demonſtration 
Brorl vr Brnther Ange, a Capuchin of the Convent of the Fauxbou- 
Arg. St. Janes, had been tormerly an Aporhecar,'s Apprentice; hj; 

hule Knowledge lay in the Compoſition of ſme Remedicg, 
Oi Syrup ad priveipally of a Syrvp which he {tiled Meſenterical, and 
and Veg:ta» which he obliged all thoſe to take who apply'd to him: He 
ble Sait, aſcrib'd to this Svrup ſuch a diſtinguiſhing purgative Virtue, 
as ha- it always choſe to carry off the Humours which ought 
to be expcll'“: He had allo a Vegetable Salt. which he exalteg 
above all other Medicines, He was a good honeſt Mar, ang 
{>ake as he thought, for he believed it what he faid it was. 
Thus ſet vp with theſe two Remedies, he pill:d for an able 
Phyſician in the Suburbs where he lived, from whe::ce his Re. 
putation ſpread to Paris, and at laſt reach'd the Court, wire 
the D.uphineſe, who was indifpos'd, encovraged by the Re. 
port ot the fficacy of his Medicines, deſired to fee kim, He 
made no ſcruple of telling the Phyſicians the Drugs of which 
they were compoſed, nor did they oppoſe the Roſolution of 
that Princeſs to make uſe of them, She tried them tor fiitecn 
D:ys, and fin*ing no Relief from them, put ſeveral Queitian; 
to Brother Age which ſomewhat diſplezſed him, and q1{1ni1/ed 
h:m. In ſhoir, he returned to his Convent very uneaſy, that 
the Dauphineſs had nit ſo entire a Confidence in his Medicines 
as thofſc ot the Quarter where he lived, 
Te Ahiot The Abbot ve Belze was a Norman Prieſt, which ſet up for 3 
de Belze, Phylician ; He was introduced by the Marſha] de Belleſons to the 
his ill Cen- Daut hie ſe; he purg'd her two and twenty times within the 
aud, ſpace ot two Months, and at ſuch times when *tis improper to 
give Fhyſic to Ladies; he managed her his own way; he a- 
ed b. ti, Phyſician and Apothecary together; he conſul:ed no 
Dody, and atter that left her worſe than he found her. He 
wos &:\miſſed with five hundred Piſtoles. Madainoiſelle B:ſola, 
aud M damoiſcile Patocle, both Ladies of the Chamber to that 
Princeis, and her Confidents, being willing to make their 
Court to their Miſtreſs, aiſo took tome of the Abbot Belzs's 
Pay fic ; but they both fell into a languiſhing Condition, ad a 
coninval Fivx, of which they died one atter another a little af- 
ter the Daiufpimeſs, 
T7 Tire Niadam la Barriere, a Nurſe to Child. bed Women at Paris, 
Ker edi e, was propoled to the Dauphiueſßß: This Woman was ſent tor; 
a Chee {he tor the ſpace of fitteen Days a ply'd Fomentations and other 
Nu. ſe. Remedi-s of the Claſs of thoie uted by Child-bed Nurſ-s; but 
they 1other heated than afforded any eale, and the was ſent away 
wien two hungred Piſloles, 

Tac Sieur... ... Was an Empirical Phyſician, at leaſt he 
boat of ſtiled bimielt one at Paris, where with Oil or Eflence of Guaza- 
an Euitic cum, Of Winch he made a Secret, he was to render People Im- 

nortel; tor whether they touk it internally, or rubbed them- 
telves with it externally, there was no Diſeaſe which was not 
IMu.Galy to vaniſh, One of the Aimoners of the Dauphineſs 
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ropos'd him as a Man that would infallibly cure tha- Princf-, 
The Dauphin defired to ſee him, and after being ue lien 
talk. caus'd the Dauphineſs to be t. id, thit he wan not 40. 
vile her to make uſe of that tian, Yer two Minh: ter, 
on the Day of the Deceaſe of that Princeſs, he av ear? ain, 
and having got Introduction by means of the fans AMmoner, 
after haviog preſumed to feel her Pulſe and Beli, he tl her 
that he had cured more Pitients thin her, and that with a 
Clyſter, in which he would put ſome of his Eifincs, he wud 
make her void al the Impurities with which her Bell, was 
fillld, He went to Mr Riquear to prepare this Ciyſter; but whea 
he returned ro cauſe it to be given her, he found h in fone 
vulſions, and in the Agony of Deith, an ſhe dy'd tao Hours 
after, He went to Paris, an loudly proclaimed chat ſtie hal 
not dy'd. could ſhe have taken his Rem dy. The P. c nf 
not long enjoy his rare Secret, which was to have Iman tony d 
Men; for he himſelf three Months after Waiting on tone 
Perſon our, fell down his own Stairs, aud being dang rouil/ 
wounded, dy'd ſoon after, | 


The Dactor of Chandrais made 23s much Noiſe, and was 2t Of the 
much in Fafhion as any of his Predeceſſors. Chandrais is a Cn 18 
ſmall Hamlet compay'd of about five or bx {Houſes n-ar 3lante 5 pgtor, 


there lived a Peaſant of very pood Senſe, who advitc ous 
to make uſe of ſ\-metimes an Herb, aud at other 2 Root, gc- 
cording to the Diſe:ſe with which they were 1 fied ; and 
becauſe his Preſcriptions grew numerous. be was honwrcd 
with the Title of Doctor, and he came to be know), by no a- 
ther Name than the CHhaudrais Doitor, His Reputirion fprc ad 
in the Country where he lived, and flew as far a+ Paris, wore 
the Sick poſſed in Crows to Chaudrais, Where the be p. tre 
forced to build Houſes to lodge them, Thoſe whote ute 
pers were light, were cured by the uf- of his Mediocre, wih 
conliſted of pulveris'd Plants, or dry'a Roste; but „hne 


— 


and radicated Diſtempers did not yicid. This Freun e FH, Sen 


] 


tients laſted for three or tour Y-ars ; but af erwaris dzug di- 
miniſhed, by reaſon of the ſm I] Relier which theres; 
and inſenſibly the Chaitdrais Doilor cire to nothing. bur 13 
honeſt Man is not to be blamed, lie never pave hint aut her 
more than he was, hunted a'ter Petients, or Huck up his we— 
medics in the Streets. nor di- he promiſe wore tan he par- 
form'd, Twas the Publick Preputt tlimn in bi favour vgn 
raiſed him, ar:d "tis the dilebuſing the PubCK winch makes it 
at preſent oba don him. 

About ten Tears p-i{t there ſt:rt-d vp 2 Min a: Fer.lfe, 
who pretendcd to jarticuinr Sccicts 2% Purg ti-es, vn 
carried eff all Diſtempers of wun Nature aver: He tour 
the Protection of I veral Peron, ot the firt Quiity wiso 
lodg'd at Creni, which boaſted hs Merit, an ſp ke v ry ac» 
Yaita;e.uſl, or lum to the Ki pg, This h2ppy be, ung 
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brought him Patients who had no reaſon to praiſe him, becauſe 
4 of the ill Effects of bis Medicines, But what ſoon ſhock'd him 
Ti was; a Purge which he gave to Madam Duraſort. Lady of the 
| Wardrobe to Madame, for a Rheumatiſm for which I had bled 
| Ill ſucceſ her two Days before. This Purge threw her into a continya] 
it ef his phy. Diarrhea, attended with terrible Pains in the Belly; there came 
ll fick, from her pure Blood, and ſhe voided a ſort of Gut of helf an 
| Ell long, which was examined by the Phyſicians and Chirurge. 
| ons of the Court. They concluded it to be the internal Mem- 
1} brane of the Reclum, and part of the Colon, which was ſepa- 
TH rated and torn by the Violence of his Phyſick; and at laſt ſhe 
Tx died, after having ſuffer d as a Martyr, which drove away this 
1 Diſpenſer of Remelies, with a Prohibition to deter him from 
1 ever acting the Phyſician again. 
| Story of The Sieur Chambon, formerly Chirurgeon of the Gallies at 
1 the Sieur? Marſeilles, and afterwards a Phyſician in Poland, where he had 
Chambon, travelled, being at Paris, apply'd himſelf to the diſpenſing of 
. " Medicines, which he did very cheap. But whether it be owing 
to Chance, or rea!ly People were reliev'd by him, there were 
ſome Perſons, who believing they ow'd ther Lives to him, e- 
very where preclaim'd his perſonal Merit, and the excellence of 
his Phyſic. His Practice increas'd, Patients flock'd to him 
from all Parts, he could not viſit half of them he was ſent for 
to, and in leſs than a Year his Name reſounded thro' all Paris. 
But a little while after his 1 diminiſh'd; he was put in 
Priſon, and no more talk'd of. 
The Sieur The Sieur Bouter is the laſt that appear'd on this Stage: He 
Bouter a. came about a Year ſince to Verſailles, with a Compolition of 
nother ex-] Pills, which he pretended to be of wonderful Efficacy in all 
perienced Diſorders, Some People of Quality who had taken them pub- 
Phyſician, liſhed their Merit: They talk'd of them to Monſieur Fagon, who 
anſwer'd, that if they were ſo good as they ſaid, twas proper 
that the King ſhould make a preſent to the Sieur Bowter, in or- 
der to publiſh the Compoſition, He was alſo preſented to the 
King, who order'd him to tell his firſt Phyſician of what they 
were compos'd, and that he would reward him. But he dread- 
ed the Examination of ſuch a learned Man as the firſt Phyſician; 
and did not obey the King, but kept his Secret, which he ſoon 
repented , and during the rime that by his Friends he ſolicited 
to obtain what he refuſed, he fell ſick at Verſailles of an In- 
flammaticn of the. Lower Belly, and bein very replete, and 
havirg a Fever, he was adviſed to bleed ; but he would yield 
to nothing, nor try any Remedy beſides his own Pills daily, 
which ſo augmented the Inflammation of his Entrails, that he 
died the fourth Day of his Diſtemper, carrying his Secret with 
him to the other World, | 
The danger Theſe are not all that we might mention, there are yet 
of truſting fome others which we ſhall paſs over. But by the faithful 
| 70 £14110, Na ration vrhich J have juſt been giving you of theſe ten s 
if twelve 
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twelve Secret-mongers, we ought to infer how dangerous tte 
to truſt ones ſelf in the Hands of ſuch People, whoraſhly under « 
take whatever offers, We are always to apply to the Source; 
the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons who have during their whole 
Life applied to the Study of Man and the Diſeaſes with which 
he is attack'd, are better able to cure him, than thoſe ignorant 
of the Arte, 

There are alſo ſome Phyſicians and Chirurgeons vrho having 
acquired a Reputation in their own Country, perſuade them- 
ſelves that they ſhould ſhine at Paris, or the Court. They hear 
their Friends — them, that if they were known they would 
obſcure all thoſe which are there. In this Confidence they come 
and ſplit here, as we have often enough ſeen, aud as appears at 
preſent in ſome Inſtances, I ſhall recite three or four, with 
which I ſhall conclude this Day, But ſhall ſpeak only of the 
Dead, and let the ot hers alone. 


Monſieur Rainſant, a Phyfician at Rheims, was accounted the Story of 
Hippocrates of Champagne, he was call'd in, and conſulted in all Alo: ſieur 
Caſes, He came to Paris, where he began to viſit ſome Pati- Rainſant. 


ents ; but he that was a Hero in his own Province, was ſcarce 
regarded here, nor did any body rely on him, The Commiſſion 
of Keeper of the King's Medals becoming vacant, Montieur de 
Leuvoy gave him that Employ, which was better for him, and 
he diſcharg'd it as long as he lived; and when he died, 'twas 
forgotten that he wa: a Phyſician, 


Monſieur Pallieux, a tamous Phyſician of Languedoc, was x4 Palli- 


conſulted on the Diſtemper of Monſieur the Marquiſs de Seig- 
relay, by a Letter ſent to him by reaſon of the great Reputation he 
had acquired in that Province. By the Anſwer which he ſent, he 
rendred the Cure of that Diſeaſe ſo facile, and laid down a 
Project ſo eaſy to be executed, that all the Family reſolv'd to 
oblige him to come to pertorm the Cure himſelf, and the ra- 
ther becauſe the Court Phyſicians had made a direct contrary 
Prognoſtic, He ſet forwards in hopes of curing him, and his 
Remedy was the uſe of Woman's Milk which he adviſed him 
to as ſoon as he arriv'd, Monſieur Fagon, who had ſome Con- 
ferences with him, began to lay down the Plan of the Diſtemper, 
and to put ſome Queſtions which did not a little perpliex him, 
Mr. Pallieux anſwer'd only, that he had ſeen the good Effects 
ot Woman's Milk, and that he believed *twould have the ſame 
here, not advancing any thing further, in which he did beſt 3 
for he knew he had to do with learned Phyſicians. In ſhort, 
the Milk not ſucceeding, he never faid any thing elle, than 
if that tail'd he knew no other Remedy, Some Days after, he 
ask'd leave to depart, which he obtain d, and accordingly did, 
_ a Reſolution never more to expoſe himſelt to ſuchi a fevers 
Trial, 


eux. 


The Sieur de S. Donat, a Chirurgeon cf Ciſteron in Provence, of the 


where he was alſo eſtcemed a very able one, appear d at Cour: Sieur de 
: w_ - ten Donat. 
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ten or twelve Years pz: He began with the Mareſchal 4, 
Rechefort's Lady, to whom he gave ſeveral Remedies for a Ne. 
j phritic Colick ; he alſo gave Phylic to fe veral other Ladies, wiz 
i; ſome time in Faſhion, and taſted the Pleaſure ot Novelty ; but 
io his Medicines being ſh ck'd apainſt the Mareſchal's Lady, and 
1 many others, afrer igt Moni hs ſtay at Paris, be found him. 
1 | ſelf as much ſlighre i, as he was before hunted after. He beliey. 
| ed be ſhould ſuccred better in the Army than amongſt the In. 
| dies: He peti ion'd fer a Poſt, his Friends obtain'd What he 
| | d: fired, and he found that there was not one Chirurg: on in the 
[ 


Hoſpitals of the Army that was not a good one; but the Inten- 
Cant, who gives 2 fai htul account of what had paſs'd, did not 
'TF ſpeak in his Favour. He return'd diſcontented at the end of th: 
U [| Campai.n, and went apain to Ciſteron, complaining of the | 
1 | Taſte ot the Age, which did not render him the Juſtice which 
TH he dt ſerv'd. | 

| The Relation which you have heard leads us to the Conclu. 
16 fion which we ought to draw, which is, that every one ought 
1} to ſtay at home; and that when a Chirurgeon has been ſo hap. 
| Py as to diſtinguiſh himlelt from others in a Place where he 
. wants none ot the Conveniencies of Life, he is to continue there, 
and peaceably enjoy the Condition in which he is placed. The 
Faculty of Phyſic at Paris is compoſed ot above an hundred Doc- 
tors, all very able Men; and the Company of Chirurgeons of 
S. Coſme, of more than two hundred Maſter Chirurgecns, who 
have all given Proofs of their Ability by a Maſter- piece of twen. 
| ty five Acts, which they are oblig'd to perform in the Preſence 
| of the Provoſts, Theſe two Bodies, fertile in learned and expe- 
| 
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rienced Men, have always ſurpaſſed all others of Eurote; and 
all thoſe who have been urg'd on by a Spirit of Preſumption to 
meaſure with them, have been oblig d to acknowlege their Su- 
5 periority. 
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Of thoſe prattiſed on all the Parts of the 
I F SG CF 


Of the Extraction of EXOTIC 
B O DIES. 


GENTLEMEN, 


E have in the precedert Demonſtrations laid 
„ di: wn all the Operations proper to esch 
particular Pert; and this Dy. in our tenth 
ar 1, ft & cttin, ue ſhall ſhew 300 thoſe 
pe form"! on 51 he !arts in pereral They 
ore uſually intermixcd with the particular 
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jor: that the other arc bofiiceently crowded, as beczute this Ce 
td fern td to me nere luſtructtye and commogous for the 
Students of Chunrgcry., 


Taeſe 


4.4z The Tenth Demonſtration 


The great Theſe general Operations are numerous enough to take 9 

Numberef more than one Demonſtration ; but having limited my elf to 

general the number of ten, and our Subject allowing us no longer time, 

Operativize, I ſhall compriſe them all in this Lecture, without omitting any 
of the Circumſtances eſſential to them. 

The firſt Chirurgeons mentioned no other Weapons than Ar. 
rows, Darts and Swords, by reaſon that in their time no other 
Inſtruments were uſed in War; wherefore we are not to be ſur. 
priſed, if they ſay nothing of Cannons, Muſquets, Bombs ard 
Granadoes, of which they were whol!y ignorant; the Rage of 

Men had not yet invented them; but finding tht they were 
not ſufficiently arm'd with Engines to kill one another, they 


thought it neceſſary to forge theſe laſt which deſtroy one Moi. 


ety of Mankind, 

Though Arrows and Darts are no longer uſed in our Aries, 

the Chirurgeon oughr yet to be inſtructed how to extract chem, 
becauſe he may travel into foreign Countries, where the bat. 
barous Nations keep up the uſe of them for want of other 
Arms; and he muſt know that the Iron Points of theſe In- 
ſtruments when left in a Wound, are more difficult, thin 3 
Muſquet Ball or Splinter of a Granade, becauſe 'tis poſſinle to 
draw out theſe laſt at the Orifice which they entred, but the 
others, by reaſon of their triangular Figure, cannot be gotten 
out without the making of a freſh Wound oppoſite to that occa- 
fioned by their Entrance. 

Arrows are at a diſtance ſent flying from a Bow, but Darts are 
lanced from a near Place by the Hand, When any Patient i: 
wounded by either of theſe Weapons, we are to draw it out 
of the Place into which tis ſtuck : But by our Endeavours to 
get it out, the Arrow breaks, or the Iron Point of the Dart is 
ſeparated from the Stick to which twas faſtened ; theſe Points 
being ſo ſhap'd that generally *tis not poſſible to pull them out 

Reaſons of at the ſame Orifice at which they entred. Tis the Chirurge- 
«(lating the on's Part to know whether he can draw them out through 
I ound. the Wound, in which caſe he is to dilate it with the Inciſion 
Knife A, without which *tis impoſſible for him to ſucceed ; 

or if he is to extract this exotic Body thro' the oppoſite Part, 

he muſt then make a freſh Orifice, and thruſt it out with the 

Impulſor B, the Wound being firſt ſufficiently dilated. When 

"ris in an Arm or Thigh, we are without Heſitation to drive 

it from one fide to the other, and then thruſt into the Wound 

a Seton, which more expedites its Cure, than if it had been 

drawn out at the Wound, which might then have occaſioned a 

Laceration of the Muſcles, which might have furniſhed Matter 

3 tor, and occaſioned an Abſceſs to follovy. 

Difficulty of When a Dart is plunged into the Breaſt or Belly, tis not ea- 
extracting ſy todraw it out: If the wounded Perſon will patiently ſtay 
them out of till the Chirurgeon comes to dreſs him, by dilating the Wound 
theCawitits. he may gently draw it out; but when through bis Impatience he 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 


turns that Inſtrument on all ſides, in order to ger it out, that 
Lcerates theſe parts, and makes the Wound prove mortal. In 
z Carouſe at Verſailles, a Youth was wounded with a Dat 
which was lanced at a Meduſa : A Chirurgeon immediately di- 
ved the Wound, and drew out the Dart, and it was heal up 
in a little time, 

The Savages are accus'd of poiſoning the Points of their Ar- 
rows, and we are told that ſome of them in their Battles make 
uſe of empoiſon'd Arrows: I believe they may do it. but don't 
think there are any other Men ſo wicked as to pu their Rage 
ſo fir. If the Chirurgeon, by the Wound and Sy;yptir- ſul— 

s its being poiſoned, he is to give the Pa-ien? Cortiils, and 
dreſs the Wound with an Ungnent compoſed of Theriacs, Iur- 
ine, and Oil of St, Fohn's-Wort. 


It frequently happens that the Point of a Sword 'rc:ks whon F vivatton 
it meets with the Reſiſtance of a Bone, If the broke i Sword 1; of the Pome 


to be come at, the Chirurgeon is to call for it, t+ enab'» him 
to gueſs how much of it remains in the B dy: It it happens 
after a Battle, he muſt gueſs without that h Iþ I? he feels the 
bit of the Sword with his Probe, he is to begin with dilatin 
the Wound, and with the Pincers endeav ur to draw it out; 1 
"is fixed in a Bone, he is with the Crow's Bill Pincers to take 
hold of it and draw it out in a direct Line, leſt he touch ſome 
Veſſel or Nerve in pulling it: When the exotic Body is out, 
we dreſs the Wound the commen way, 


Some Apes ſince there came out of Hell a Moniter, in the Invention of 


of 4 Sword. 


Habit of a Monk, who trying Chymical Experiments, invent. Ge- 
ed a Compoſition of S1|pe're and Sulphur, which we call . 


Gun-powder. This diabolical Invention put Men upon mating 
Fire-arms of all forts; and not content with Piſto!-, Fuſils and 
Muſquets, which killed Men but one by one, they contrived 
the caſting of Cannons, capable of muithering ten or twelve 
at once, and deſtroying and beating down the Ramparts which 
they had raiſed for their Sccurity : And about a Year fince there 
appear'd at Court another Monk, which thinking it too little 
to hew down ten with a Cannon Ball, believed it ought at lcxit 
to kill thirty, for which Reaſon he came on purpoſe to na- 
duce a new Fabrick compoſed of three Cannons joincd t gc- 
ther, which ſhould at once by that Means diſcharge thiec 
Bullets, 

Fuſils, Muſquets and Carbines are charged with balls of ali 
forts, forms and fizes, according to the Diameter of the Gus; 
Theſe Leaden Bullets, when the Shot is diſcharged new, pals 
through the Body, an Arm or a Leg, at leaſt untcts they moet 
with ſome Bone which ſtops them, But when they cone trom 
a diſtance, they remain in the Places of the Roly ich the v 
have entred; in which cafe the Chirurgton 15 to endeavour to 

et them out, tor whiit theſe cvotig Bodies remain in the 
Wound, cis not in his Power to crig it, becavie tis an Obſta- 
(1 
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ele to its Reunion, which is the end propoſed in the Cure of 
all Wounds. 

But this muſt not be taken literally, for I have known ſome 
cured though rhe Ball remained in the Wound; but that happens 
ſo rarely, that taking what moſt frequently occurs for a gene. 
ral Rule, we may venture to ſay, that all exotic Bodies re. 
maining in a Wound, hinder its curing; and that we are tg 

make uſe cf all the Means with which hirurgery furniſhes ug 

to get them out as ſoon as poſſible: For if we deter it, the 
Part ſwells, and 'twill coſt us much more Pains than if we 
had taken it out a little time after the Patient had been 
wounged, Before then we diſpoſe our firſt A4fpparatiys, we 
muſt draw out the exoric Body, at leaſt unleſs we meet with 
great Difficulties, or the Chirurgeon at that time wants neceſſi 
ry Inftruments. | 

Chirurgery being thus ſucceedzd by general Precepts, we 
ſhall next ſhew how theſe exotic Bodies are to be gotten out; 

to which end that Art has invented ſeveral forts of Inſtruments, 
The Chirurgeon mult be inform'd of them al]; but eſpecially 
thoſe deſtiu'd to the uſe of the Army, and more particularly 
at this time than any other, when daily Gccations preſent of 
practiſing this Operation, by reaſun of the numerous Butles 
and Sieges in W:nch fo many generous Frenchmen expole their 

The Chirur- Lives for the Service and Glory of the King, Bur however, 
geen to be the Chirurgeon may be inſtructed in the Schools, he lea uns yer 
inventive. more in the Army, and he is frequently obliged to depend 
more on his Genius, than o what has been taught him, be- 
_ cauſe there occurs ſu many different and extraordmaey Wounds, 
thit "tis imp »1::ble for him to be guided by any thing but his 

own good Senſe and Induitry, 
1hat the The fiitt t ig which the Chirurgeon is to do, is to inform 
Chirurgeon hi-Mſcl; of th. diitance be wixt the fighting Forces, in order to 
is to i form judge of the depth of the Ba; he 15 alto to place the Patient in 
bimſeif of the fame poſture in which he was when he recerv'd the Wound, 
that he muy convey in bis Prov: by the fame way which the 
Ball ma e, he is then to turn his hald to the oppoſite ſide ot 
Fart, to try wherher he can't feel the Ball; for frequently fer 
having crofieo the Part, it flops at the Skin, barcly puſhing at 
it, not hw Force envu, þ letr to prerce it. If we tee] it on 
the oppotite ii to that which it entred, with the Tacift n- 
knife C we ate o make an lactiion on the Bill, proporti able 
to its 625, 2300 wh he little Forceps D ake it our, We give 
at the Mouth of tie Wound two bell cuts with the Incitione 
kite the ones Ove aiid the o her below, to change its Figure 
into a |. ng one, and tun a Seton thro' the Wound, and t cn 

dreſs it tete uſual manner. 

If the ullet eis left remaining in the Ficſh, and we feel it 
wi h the h ,, we ate to begin tac e per atio Wih dini 
the Wound, without which we cannot diaw it out by th: 
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ume way it entred. This Dilatation is alſo neceſſary to intro. 
wyce the Inſtrument with which we are fo draw it out. Of 
heſe Inſtruments there are ſeveral forts, which we call Ballet. 
kxtractors: Of which I here exhibit to you twelve different 
ſhapes, Which I have cauſed to be engraven on the Piate at the 
beginning of this D-monſtration. 

The firſt is a Dilator E, which ſerves for two ends; the Several In- 
ert of which, is to dilate and enlarge the Wound, as well to flruments 
ſee what is at the bottom, as to mike room for the Inſtrument 
to take hold of, and draw out the exotic Body with the prea'er %%. 


115 


Eaſe: Secondly, to make uſe of it as an Extractor to draw out 1. The Di- 


the Ball, for the Chirurgeon may with that take hold of it, lator, 
praſp it cloſe, and guide it out without the help of any other In- 
firument ; with this diff ence only that in the uſe of other Ex- 
trators, we are to cloſe the two Branches out of the Wound, 

and in this to open them. 

The ſecond is the Spoon. Extractor F, ſo called from its being 2, The 
of that ſhape: This Inſtrument is provided with a handle, that S poon-Ex- 
it may be held the more ſteady; tis long, that it may reach the tractor. 
erotic Body, and having got the Ball in its Cavity, which is a 
little bent, we guide it our, fo that we make it force its way 
without too much preſſing it, 

The third is the Ring- Extracfor G. which has that Name 3. O/ the 
from the end of it, which is to ſearch for the Ball, being round Ring-E x- 
and form'd like a Ring; *tis that which holds the Ball, and zractor. 
draws it out with the ſame Facility with which it entred, 

The fourth is the blunt Crorcher-Extraftor Il. which having 4. Of the 
potten hold of the Ball, draws it out ; tis Jong, that it may blunt Crot- 
rezch as deep as the Bullet, and provided with a hand.e io ren- cher. 
der i” the more comm dious, 

The fifth is the cleft Crotchet- Extraclor I, whoſe Poirts are 5. Of the 
blunt that they may not hurt the Parts: It may be uled to cleft 
draw and take hold of bits of the Shirt or Garments, which the Crorcher, 
bels almoſt always carry with them to the buttom of the 
Wound, 

The fixth is an Inſtrument clled the Crow's Ei! K, whoſe 6. Of the 
Branches which enter the Wound in queſt of this ex tic Body Crom: Bill. 
ae very long, that they may be uſed on all Occ :fons, 

The ſeventh is named the Cranes Bill L, becauſe it reſem- 7. The 
bies i:: Ir has a Spring to dilate it when 'tis entr:d into the Cra-@'s 
Woun.i, that it may calily be charged with the Ball, and then Bl. 
draw it out. 

The eighth js called the Ducb's or Broad. bill M. whoſe Ex- g. The 


tremitſes are taothéd, in order to hold the Ball fix'd and faſt, Duck's hill, 


th 1t may not ſlip out of them. 

The nin h is the Screw Duck Bill N,; the Screw ſo firm'y 9. The 
vics the end on the Ball wh:n dis charged with it, that it Sym 
comes out with this Inſtrument.“ 
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The Tenth Demonſtration 

The Tenth is called the Lizard's Mouth O, from the Reſem; 
»lance it bears „ the head of that Animal: It Opens only - 
the end, and that by means of a Spring which we thruſt for 
ward, in order to that end, and draw it back to ſhut W 
This Spring is contained in a hollow Pipe in the Body of the 
Infrumenr. f 

The el-venth is n Inſtrument, to which we give the Name 
of the Alphor/ine P. becauſe invented by Alfonſo Ferier, 2 N.. 
ayolitan Phytician; *Tis compoſed of three Branches, which 
are cloſed by -nNeans of a Ring which holds them 5 this Inſtru. 
ment thus cloied, is introduced in the Wound as deep az the 
Ball is. when by drawing the Ring towards the handle, the 
Branches 'eparare and ſee that exotic Body; having hold of 
which we puſh the Ring torwards, which re- cloſing the three 
Branches, ſo Mute i» che Bal! that it cannot miſs of coming 
out with the Initru cut. 

The twelfch is he piercer or Levitor Q, whoſe Point is x 
ſmall Screw, which we force to enter the Ball by turning, by 
means of a Worm which guides it in the Pipe which runs 
thro the whole length ot the Inſtrument ; This is particulzrly 
deſigned to be uſed o pet out thole Bullets which are ſuck in 
the Bones, and is not proper to be empl ved on thole remain. 


ing in the Fleſh, becauſe they muſt be fixed, or elſe the Screw 


Theſe In» 
ſtruments 
ut alvays 


ſefficient. 


Necefity of 
a quicr Ex · 
272 Aton * 


cannot make any hole in the Buller, 

With regard to all theſe Inſtruments, we cannot lay down 

any Rules, which ought to be preferr'd; but they have a 
their particular Uſes according to the different Parts from 
whence the Balls are to be drawn, the Chirurgeon is to chooſe 
the moſt proper to his purpoſe, after having informed himſel 
of the Nature of the exotic Body, and the Place where it 
is. 
Tho' the Art of Chirurgery has been fertile in the Production 
of Inſtruments, as appears y the Numbers with which it pre- 
ſents us, there are yet ſome Caſes left in which they afford us 
but ſail help: The Chirurgeon muſt then invent new ones, 
prepare Models for the Cu ler to make them by, of ſuch figure 
and ſize as they may be able to draw Bullets out of ſome places 
of the Body where thev are entred, for a Chirurgeon muſt not 
refuſe, and alledge he has not ſuch, in any caſe on this fide of 
a downright Impoſſthility, | 

We are not only to undertake to draw out a Bullet, or any 
other exotic Body, but to do it with utmoft Expedition : We 
find the Patient more ſubmiſſive at the firſt, than the tollowing 
Preflings; they ther allow us ro make all the Incifions which 
we find proper. I have, in the Army, ſeen Soldiers who not 
only never once cried O but never moved their Eye-brow*, 
what Pain ſoever we have put them to, in order to get out 
Bullet or Splinter ot a Grado, or by me king Inciſions on 
them ; The Chirurg-on 15 to take the Advantage of this ws 
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Diſpoſition, becauſe it frequently happens that on the 
2 or another Day, he does not find the Patient much 
incined to reſign himſelf up to his Will. 

A Delay may alſo prove prejudicial with regard to this Caſe Danger of 
of taking out the Ball. For if immediately after the Wound Delay, 
we toilow the Tract of the Bullet, we may eaſily find it : But 
if the Patient has walked or ſtirred, it may have changed its 
Place ; and if in an Arm or Thigh, may be born down lower 
by its own Weight, in which Caſe we are to make larger In- 
cilons, which may yet prove vain, when *cis ſlipt into a Space 
betwixt two Muſcles, | 

There is yet a third Reaſon why the Chirurgeon is not al- 
lowed to retard this Operation, which is, that the firſt Day the 
Part not being yet ſwollen we can the eaſier diſcoyer the exo- 
tic Body, and get it out without much Pain : But when we 
ſlay till the morrow or another Day, we find the Part fo tu- 
mified by the” Flux of Humours to it, that we can ſcarce fol- 
low the Tract which the Bullet has made, becauſe its entrance 
is contracted, and the Fleſh ſwoll'n up, and if we cannot diſ- 
penſe with the making ſome Inciſions, they prove then more 
painful than they would have done the firſt Dreſfing. 

'Tis a Miſtake to bclieve that there are any Medicines which No attrac- 
can poſſibly attract exotic Bodies: But yet ſome Authors aſ- tive Medi- 
lign two ſorts ; they tell us that there are ſome who act by a caments, 
manifeſt, and others by an occult Quality ; the firſt are Pitch, 
Gilbanum, and ſeveral other Gums ; the ſecond, are Amber, 
the Loadſtone and ſeveral others, But a good Chirurgeon is 
not to expect any Aſſiſtance from theſe Medicaments, but ought 
to depend more on his Inſtruments than all the Drugs in Phar- 
macy. 

nal Chirurgeons, without giving themſelves much Trouble, 
wait the Expulſion of the Ball by the Symptoms which attend 
Gunſhot Wounds, and pretend that they have done great Mat- 
ters when they have laid on Leaven, Pigeons Dung, and other 
putritying Ingredients, which procure a great Suppuration, or 
an Abſceſs, that the Pus may bring along with it the Bullet, 
tracing the Way which it ought to come out, But this Me- 
thod ſeems to me dangerous, by reaſon that no Abſcels is pro- 
cured without violent Pains vrhich occaſion a Fever, and render 
the Cure tedious and difficult, and indeed not to be hoped for, 
unleſs we make Orifice to give iſſue to the Matter and exotic 
Body : Wherefore we are to avoid this Practice, which is fol- 
low'd only by timorous Chirurgeons, who are more afraid of 
maging Inciſions than the Patient of ſuffering them. 

Sometimes when we have drawn out one Ball, our Work is 
not yet cone, the Soldiers chaige their M '1quets frequently 
with two or three. I hve ſeen fome who having Balls of too 
ge a Diameter have cut them into tour pieces, all which they 
baye clapped into ther Fulils, tor which rcalon we are to exa- 

mine 
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mine whether there a e ſeveral before we ures the Pag. 
o“ „ A Swiſs Officer ws wounded at the Attack of the Citadel of 
_ Cambray by à Muiquet-thor, which he r:c:1ved in the forepar 
ot the Thigh; the Chirurgen feeling the Ball at the hind par 
where it ſtuck, not having pierc'd the Skin, made a {mall Indi. 
tion on it, and drew it out tnere, believing that there beirp bur 
one entrance, there was but one Bullet, whereas there 141; 
were two; one of them meeting with the Thigh-Bne, 71 
not penetrate fo far as the other, but by lirtle and little (41 + 
the Bottom of he Thigh, and did not come out till fix Moy! 

aiter war ds by an Abſceſs which it forined in the Knee, 
All the Balls being taken out, there yer remains ſome ex -; 
Bodies, which we mult alſo get out; theſe are the bits of th; 
Cioths or Shift which the Bullets carry before them to the B+. 
tom of the Wounds, In eximining the Cloths of the wound 
Patient, it we find a piece of the ſize and ſhape of the Ball, ul. 
en out by it, we may be ſure tis in the Wound; wheref; 
we are to draw them out quickly, without which 'tis impcſſ. 
ble to cute the Wound. As it happen'd ro Monfieur de bort, 
who was wounded at the Siege of Londenderry by a Muſquet 
ſhor, which carried a bit of his Waſtco.t wi h it into the Wound 
The Ball being taken out, the Chirurgeon coul4 not gueſs what 
retarded the Cure; the Wound formed from time to time ſere. 
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ral Abiceſſes, whichexhauſting that Gentleman's Strength, brourbt 2 
hin to a very low and terrible lean Condition, when there ar. thi 
rived a French Chirurgeon, who made freſh T:citions, and drew = 
out the piece of Stuff which occafion'd all theſe Miſchiets, and oy 
cured the Patient in a little time. ls 

In charging the Futil, the Soldiers clay in after the Powder — 
a Pellet or Stopple of Paper, nd the Ball over that. In à Shot — 
received trom à {mall diſtance, the Bullet mi run through the Ph 


Part, an] the Paper Stopple which tollow.d it remain in the | 
Wound; this is a Cir.umſtzncs whici requires the Chirurgeor's 
Attention, b*c:uſc it very frequently happens, and tis iimpoſſibe 
to cure the Wound wailit this exotic Bocy remains in it, we 
mult not only take our whatever came from without, but al 
the Splinters of Bones, which, when they are ſepirat eo, prick the 
13 Fieſh, occation Pain, diſturb the Wound, and hinder 1t> re- union. 
1 The lx - From Fire- wounds there iſſues out but little Blood, and they 
[ are but ſeldom attended with an Hæinorrhage, becaule the b. 


morrhe . pb 
* — burning whatever it touches, occations a Scar, which hinders 


i | ſhot Mounds, the bluod trom running our, thu? ſome Veſſels ſhould hippen 

Þ to be touch d; but rhe Scar coming to fail off, there tone- 

5 times happen Hemorrhages, Which occaſion the Death ot the 8 

IF Patient, it not very quickly ſtopt by the Chirurgeon , where- a 
1 tore he is to be upon his guard, and proante nothing in p 
f lutels 
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lutely before the Scars are inticely ſeparated, they being alien 
near the great Veſſels) of dangerous Corftq rence, 

The Flux and Sertlements ot Kumours un the Pact wounded Gorrlements 
by Fire-arms, are always greater than in thoſe made by Cnt- 1— 


ting-weapons, Theſe Iſt barely cutting and ſeparating the creat in 


parts; but the others breaking and lactrating the ihres of a 7% Caſe. 
Myſcle, occalion a violent Suction Wich torces the Humovrs 

to fell on the Wound, and form Ab{ccſine, which render the 

Cure very difficult. We are not then to pretend to cue a 
Moſquer-ſhot fo ſoon as a Thruſt with the Sword, and we are 

to be more attentive, with regard to the ſuperveniug Sy mp- 

tons, which are always very niſchievous. 

If a Ball be ſtuck into a Bone, we are to try to pet it out Extradim 
with the Levicor or Pijerccr 35 but if it be ſo ſtrongly fixed in of a Bali 
it, that we cannot get it our, we are rather to leave it there, fluch into 4 
than to torment the Patient by to- violent Etforts; we are then Bone. 
to wait the Exſoliation of the Bone, bec:uſe when that part of 
it which has been hurt comes to ſcpatate, *twill certain, carry 
the Bail along with ir. i 

If the Bone happen to he in a perrendicular Sitnztion vhen Of Fallets 
hit by 2 Ball, 'twill ſtop the Shot, et = be inclining either grass g a- 
way, the Bullet will praze along it, and zfc2i4d 4 efcen ace long tbe 
cording to the Incli ation of the Bone wl.en it reaches it; of Boyer, 
this we have ſeen two fatal Examples, one of hem hippened 
to the Prince of Rohan, who was wounded on the Knee, and 
the Ball mounted along the Femur. or 'Thirh-butie; the other 
to Monſieur de St. Mars, who being thy on the Foot, the Bul- 
let aſcended along the Tibia: They both died, and no with 
ſtanding the utmoſt Care of the Chirurg-ons to prevent it, the 
Cauſe was imputed to them, for not ſearching the dals in the 
Places where they were found alter their Death. 

Thoſe whoſe Skull is touch'd by a Ball, are aff Red with a Of 4 Shot 
Perturbation or Conſternation of the Brain; and the number oz the Head, 
of thoſe which die is grezter than that of thoſe which eſcape, 
becauſe that Commotion continually occaſions the extravatating 
of the Blood of the little Veins, which in this part are ver 
tender: Nothing but the Trepan cen give iſſue to this Blood, 
and conſequently can prevent the Pati-ni's Death: Wherefore 
tho' the Skull happen to be but a little rovch'4, and uncover'd 
by the Ball, it muſt be trepanned; and tho' | tell you that theſe 
Wounds are very dangerous, we have yet Inſtances of ſeveral 
which have been cured. 

There are alſo terribie Miſchieſs occaſioned by the Splinters 
and pieces of Bombs and Granadoer, they killing or wounding 
all thoſe which they hit. I (h»!] not treat ot the Splinters or 
pieces of Bombs, becauſe thoſe which are wounded by them 
have no need ot dreſſing, Death toulowing lo cſoſe at the Heels 
of thoſe Wounds, that Chirurgery cannot avail them at all, 

But as tor thoſe of Granzdoes, I h. ve dreſſed many, and taken 
Go out 
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out Splinters which fixed in all parts of the Body, except the 
Head, of which all that are hit die, by reaſon of the prez 
ravage they make of the Cranium, and the ſhock they give to 
the Brain, which remains dos'd and ſtupid, as if it had been 
beaten with a Club, 

The Granado burſting breaks into ſcveral Bits, the Splinter 
of which enter the Fleſh- more or leſs, according as they are 
little or great, or the Patient was far diſtant, or near the Place 
of its burſting. Ar the Siege of Cambray I took out one as big 
as the Palm of my Hand, which was entred fo far into the 
Buttock of an Officer, that we could not fee it. Monſieur Beſ- 
ſiere told me he ſaw one that had placed it felt in the Scrotum; 
but, in ſhort, in what part ſever it is, the Patient muſt be de. 
livered from it as ſoon as poſſible ; which Operation requires 
Incifions which we cannot here deſcribe, and which the Ch. 
rurgeon is to make according to the ſituation of the Wound 
and the nature of the Exotic Body. 

We don't rank Cannon Bullets amongſt the number of Exo- 
tic Bodies to be extracted, they ſend all thoſe to the Grave 
whom they touch, and have yet left us no example of their 
remaining in any Perſon's Body, and that he had any occaſion 
for a Chirurgeon; *cis a fort of Happineſs to thoſe which meet 
with them in their way, when they take off only a Leg or an 
Arm; we have ſpoken of this ſort of Wounds under the Head 
of Amputation, 

The Ball, or other exotic Body, being drawn out, before we 
dreſs the Wound, we are to haye regard to three Circumſtances, 
which are: Firft, To alter the round Figure of the Wound 
into a long one, by two Cuts ot the Incifion-knife R, one up- 
wards, and the other downwards, according to the rectitude of 
the Fibres of the Muſcles: Secondly, To make an Iſſue to the 
Wound, by enlargiog it bel w, that the Pu may ezfily run out, 
and that we may not afterwards be for eed to do it; and Third- 
ly, To run the Needic S. threaded with the Seton T, into the 
Wound, if it goes thro” the pair, in order to reſerve a way to 
convey Remedies to it. 

In the beginning we make uſe of a Digeſtive to help the 
ſeparation ot the Scars; but it muſt be more quickened, and 
not ſo putrifying as thoſe in Contuſions, that we don't there- 
by procure a too great Suppuration, When the Scars are fallen 
off, we ſuppreis the Digeſtive; endeavour to dry up the 
Wound with the Vulnerary Water, which is excellent in theſe 


ſorts of Wounds, and is for that reaton called Gunſhot Wa- 


ter. 

The Chirurgeon puts the Linten Tent V, into the Wound 
when neceſſity requires it, but does not make uſe of it at al 
when he bas run a Seton thro' it: He Jays on the Wound the 
flat Fledget X, cover'd with ſome Digeſtive, then the Plai- 
ſer J, and the Bliter Z, moiſtencd in Brandy, or — 
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Wine, and ends with the unit ing Bandage a, made of th» Rand 
, roll'd at both ends, we then continue the Dretliag as c:rect- 
ed by the Art of Chirurgery. | 


FicURE LIII. For the Application of the 
SETON. | 


T HE Seton is a Chirurgical Operation which m:kes toro 
holes in the Skin by means of a greit threaded Needls:; 
This Name of Seton is derived from the Word Sta, a #>,'s 
Briſtle, by reaſon the firſt Ch irurgeons made uſe of them to run 
them thro' both the Orifices made with the Ne-c1-, 


451 


Thoſe who ſucceeded the Inventors of this Operation, pre- Hon 


tend to have ſucceeded better with Horſe. hair, becauſe longer ways of ap- 
and more commodious ; and their Succeſſors have wholly laid alide plymg Se- 


the uſe of any Hair, alledging, that it was ton hard in the 3. 


Wound, and did not ſufficiently facilitate the Filtration of the 
Humours, which is the end propos'd; wherefore they ſubſti- 
tuted a Cotton-wick, as ſofter, and more proper tor the cxe- 
cution of that Intention, And laſtly, other Chirurgeons have 
condemn'd that, urging that it has ſmall Points winch incel- 
ſantly pricking the Wound. fatigue and incommode it, and 
willkpve us make uſe of Flaxen Thread undreis' d, which has 
never paſs'd thro* the Lye. 


The Seton may be apply'd in all Parts of the Body; but tht Plares 


where our Predeceſſors apply'd them was the Nape of the where to ge 


Neck, from which Operation they expected contiderable Et. apply's, 


fects: They believed it excellent in Epilep/ies, Hydrocephali, all 


forts of Fluxions of Humours on all the parts of the F-ce. and 
G g 2 Fabricius 
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if Fabricius Hildanus tells us, that he has done Cures with it that have | 
iis might paſs for Miracles, | 75 
Old way of The Ancients made uſe of a red hot Iron to pierce the Skin, that | 
q| piercing the which they thus managed : They cauſed the Patient to fit on advil 


140 Skin for the a Stool without a back, and lean his Head a little backwards, port 
10 Seton. that they might pinch up the Skin of the Neck, which he ed w 
ll | fixed betwixt the two Plates of the Forceps A, made in form oft! 

of a Water-mold, or Iron, and pierced through, in order to Thu 


admit the Needle; and thus with the Left Hand holding the fall, 
111 Skin cloſe in theſe Pincers, in their Right they took the actual * 
Cautery B, red hot, and thruſt it thro' the Holes of the pin Line 
| cers, by which Means they made two Holes in the Skin, The MW V* 
11 actual Cautery having made theſe Holes big enough, they drew bin 
| it out, and giving it to a Servant, in the ſame Hand took the or 
1 great Needle C, ſhaped like that uſed by Shoc makers, and chro 
1 threaded with the Wick D, and run it thro' the Holes he. v 
i fore they open'd the Forceps. The Wick thus run thro, ma 
they took away the Pincers and the Needle, leaving the Wick WM 
in the Wounds, into which they ſoak'd a Medicament compo- wit 
ſed of Oil and the Volk of an Egg, to help the Separation of and 
Dreſſing the the Scars; they then laid on theſe Orifices one of the Pledgers mo! 
Wound, EE, dipt in the ſame Remedy, then the Plaiſter F, the Bolft Thi 
| G. and the Bend H. with which they formed the circular Set 
Bandage about the Head, they daily drew out a little of the 152 

Wick, in ink to convey the Medicament afreſh into the 
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Wounds ; aftes the Fall ot the Scars, they continued the chan- 
ging ot the place of the Cotton-wick, and when 'twas all uſed 
up, they faftened another to its end to renew it, and this they 
continued as long as they judged the Diſtillation of Humoui 
4: neceſſary for the cure of the Diſeaſes which had obliged thei 
13} En 3 
4 F was a Controverſy betwixt the Fovourers of this Open 
—_— tion, whether the Skin was to be pinch'd longways or — MY 
that is, whether the two Holes were to be from one fide to the 
other, or one above the other; which is of fo little Conſe 
quence, that it does not deſerve our ſtopping at it, and the n. 
ther becauſe this Operation js not practiſed at preſent. When 
there is a Neceſſity to provide an Iſſue for thoſe Humour 
which occaſion all the Dilcaſes of the Head, we lay on a cu. 
ſtic Stoneon the Foſſula of the Neck, and by that means pit 
them Iſſue, and they filtrate inceſſantly, which cures theſe Dil 
eaſes as well as a Seton. 
The Italians have been great Lovers of this Operation, but 
they ſeem at preſent to be much come off from that Opinion: 
for being in Italy, I met wiih feveral who laid Cauſtics to the 
Arm. The Seton is not only cruel in its Application, but very 
troubleſome in its Conſequences: The Cauſtic does not requir 
ſo many Preparatives, it pives leſs Pain in lying on, we re 
it more commodiouſly, and receive the lame Adyantages fron 
it 
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+ ; *tis not then without reaſon that the Iallan and the French 
6 ſubſtituted it in the Place of the Seton. ; 

To conclude, if any one is fo prepoſſeſſed in fag our of Setuns, 
thar he will prefer it to the Cauſtic, and will have it applied, I 
adviſe the Chirurgeon then not to make uſe of either the Pincers, 
nor the red-hot Iron; but only of thehrgeCuttino-neec!: I, thread- 
ed with the Lice K. and run it rhrough the Skin of the Nape 
of the Neck, pinching it only with the Fingers of hi: Lett Hand: 
Thus this Operation is done in a Moment, there are no Scars to 
fall, and the ſame Advantayes reſult from it. : 

We underſtand alſo by this Word Seton, a very little narrow 
Linen-Bai:d, which, by the help of a Needle, we run thro 
Weurds which have an Entrance and Exit: I have juſt now 
bin · ed to you, that they are to be run through the Wounds, 
out of which we have extracted Balls or other exotic Bodies, 

the oppohte Part. 

* 2 the Seton-needle L, blunt at the end, that it 
may not hurt, and threaded with the narrow Bund or Tape M, 
which we run thro' the Wound from part to part, imbib'd 
with ſuch Remedy as we think proper: There is alſo another 
and longer Needle compos'd of two Pieces N N, to render ic 
more portable; they are to be join'd together by a ſmall Screw: 
This is uſed in Wounds which run through the Thighs ; the 
Seton plac'd, we take out the Needle, and continue the dreſſing 
35 above directed. a 
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Ficurs LIV. Fr the OPENING 
ABSC ESS. Ya 
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1 HE Aperture of an Abſceſs is called Onchotomy. which ig 
derived from the two Greek Words O chos. which fipni- 
fies a Maſs or gathering of Mart.r, and Temmern, to cut; fo that 
this Operation confiſſe 14 tie waking an Incifion in the Place 

where Matter is gathered. 
The moſt Tis th "poration which the Chirurgeon moſt frequent!y 
frequent performs, Occofions « f opening Tumours or Abſceſſes continu- 


Operation. ally ctt-rivg, I ſhall nat enter into the particular Cauſes of 


unnstoral Tumours, ſuppoſing the Chirurgeon to have read 
whar lo ma y celebrated Authors have ſaid on that Head, and 
that Je is intormed of wharever regards them in general, and 
the prop e ormcdies to diſſipate them by way of Reſolution. I 
Niall only cenfine my ſelt to what is to be done, when they 
cantote ie cored by way of Suppuration, 


Txaminati- when s Cbiturgcon undertakes the Cure of a Tumour which 


cn off. is to end in a Suppu: ation, he muſt examine very well the Signs 
which expreſs the Condition in which it i-, ſome ſhew that 

| Matter is torn ing, and hers that 'tis formed. 
Staus of Thute which Web tbat 'tis forming or gathering, are a Tu- 
Matter ſor- mor, Pain, and a redneſt of the Part, the Patient tcels a ſhoot- 
TT. ing in the Tumovr, his Reſt is broken, and he has a Fever, 


Hippocratet wells us, that wherever Matter gethers. Pains and © 
Fever typeivere, Ihe Chirmpgeon, on feeling the Tumour, 
finds tiere 15 ho B,uctuotion, ts a fipn that the Matter is no! 
yet dipeRed, in which caic it muſt be helped on by ripening 
nd puruying Medicaments : If the Tumour is mall, the Chi 

| : Tu! peon 


F Chirurgical Operations, 
rurgeon contents himſelf with laying a Plaiſter of Diachylon cum 
Gummis with a little Baſlicon ; but if great, hard, and far from 
Coction, he is to make uſe of ſtronger Remedies, as Sorrel, Roots 
of Lilies and Marſhmallows, Leaven and Pigeon's Dung, all cf 

them boi'd in Pork Fat. | 
The Signs which ſhew that Matter is form'd, are the decres. Sigur of | 
ſing of the Tenſion, Redneſs and Pain; the Tumour riſes a i- Matter | 

| 

f 


de to a Point, and ſeems to mark out the Place where the Mat- ſerm'd inte 
ter puſhes to come out: By putting our two Fore-fingers on Pie. 


it, and reſting them there alternatively, we feel the Matter flote in 
the Tumour, which is an undoubted Sign that it is ripe, and that 
itought to be immediately open d. 
Able Piactitioners propoſe to us two ways of opening the 
Abſceſs, either with cauſtic Stones, or the Lancet, both of them 
are equally good, but in ſome Tumovrs the firſt is neceſſary, and 
in others the Lancet is prefcrable : Which I ſhall ſhe you in 
few Words, 
When the Tumour is compoſrd of cold Humours, and has , „, 
1 ripened but ſlowly, we arc to defer the opening as long as we Caſe the 
can; we run no riſque by ſt-ying, for the Mater being form'd g,, u i; 
from cold and gentle Humours, cannot occation thoſe Scars, nor cobt retands 
K the ſame Inconveniencies which w-uld attend that of a hot Hu-, 4 
mour. Beſides, ſhould we open theſe forts of Tumours as ſoon * 
ah. as we feel the Fluctuation in the middle, there would remain a if 
ich if Hardneſs which we ſhould find difficult to mollify afterwards ; 
lien. wheretore the Operation is to be retarded, till the whole is in i 
> that a proper Condition to be eyacuared, becauſe the Matter produces i 
Place Matter, and that already cocted, helps to digeſt the reſt; which J 
done, the Chirurgeon is to lay over the — Length of the Tu- Mi 
ently mour, a whole Train of Cauſtics, for two Reaſons : The firſt, Where Cau. | 
** becauſe the Heat of theſe Cauteries compleats the Coction of the zery is uſe- . 
es of Humour; and the ſecond, becauſe the Scars being fallen off, leave ful. 1 
read an Orifice large enough to convey in the Remedies p_= to | | 
; and diſſolve and conſume the Hardneſs, which could not be ſoſtned 1 
and by Suppuration. When Abſceſſes are deep, we muſt alſo make | 
n.! ule of Cauſtic Stones, becauſe they make a larger Orifice than ? 
they the Lancet, and thereby facilitate the Conveyance of Remedies hi 
to all the Parts of the Cavity of the Abſceſs. 1 
hich But when the Tumour ripens quick, and by its ſolinels we 
. diſcern the Matter to be perfectly digeſted, e are not ta ſtay for 
that its eating through the Skin, in order to iſſue out of it ſelt ; for l ly 
by its Continuance within, it may occaſion ſome ill Effects, by il 
Tu- corroding the Fibres of the Fleſh, which are more tender than 1 
oot- thoſe of the Skin; we are then, without delay, to make ule of 1 
"vo. tte Lancet, making an Orifice large enough to cvacuate all the 5 
id 3 Pus contained in the Tumour, | 
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Some Authors have javented a Ring, in which they fix a ſmall 
Incifion Knite, which they make uſe of to open Abſceſſes in ti. 
moru1s Children, and ſuch Perſons as cannot be prevailed on to 
e dure what they think proper to do to them: They put this 
ing, on one of their Fingers, and on pretence of feeling the Tu- 
mour, pierce it with the Inciſion Knite, and fo dextrouſly de. 
ceive their Patients, But this Procedure ſeems to me to lavour 
a little of the Mountebank ; wherefore I can'tadviſe you ever tg 
make uie oi ir. It this Operation is to be performed on a Child, 
it need only be held faſt ; and it any grown Per ſon prove rank 
Coward enuphnot to ſuffer it, the Chirurgeon is to quit and 
abandon him to his Fete, without being at the trouble of ſearch- 
ing atter Stratagems to ſurpriſe him, 

If we have reſolved to make uſe of the Cautery, we take the 
Plaiſter A, which is {lit the 7.-gth of the intended Orifice ; this 
We wy - he mit?) de Tumour ; we then lay twyorthree 
of the cauſtic Srones B B B in the lit of the Plaiſter, andover 
them the f. ll long Balſter C, which 1s wetted, the ſooner to 
diſſolve the Stones: Then we hy on a ſecond Plaiſter, which 
we cover with a Bolſter, and witha Band faſten on the Oreſſing. 
We let theſe Cauſtics werk for two or three Hours; Hut it we 
would have em ear deep we lezve 'em on lo ger. After having 
taken off the whole, witii a Lavcet we nue an Inciſion on 
the middle of the Scar, Jeep enough ro rect the Matter, which 
we ſuffer to run out as muchas it will, and as is in the Tumour; 
for the World is dif:buſed with regad to the Miſtake ot the 
Ancients, who fear'd the weakni g their Patients, by evecuating 
an Abſceſs all at once; waereas we find on the contrary, that 
the more we force the Matter cut, the more they are eas d, el- 
pecialiy wien the J is pertectly tormed, Experience in Hy. 
dropics alia ceſtroys their Notion, they would not have us 
drove off the Water at leis than four or five times, elgd. ing 
that we ought not ! proceed trom an extreme Repletion ty 
an extreme iueni io: And at preſent we empty them to the 
{ | Drop, withour their diſcovering any fign cf Weakneſs; 
and we ſee them conte to the Ch. rurgcon to have the Punctor: 
made, aud sfterwards return home with the fame Vigour with 
which they came thither, (ſupp- ſing they before were [trop 
enough to come ot tie vielves) for in moſt Dropſics the Pati- 
ents tet quently wait the laſt Exij,,m-ity, betore they reſolte to 
undergo the Operation. | 

ii we hz on opting the Tumour with a Lancet, we 3re to 
take that marks , which is longer and broader than thoſe 
uſed za Biccoing, wiier.ce tis called the Abſcels Lance: 
Having opencs and half tolded it, we take it in our Mot), 
exarnnethe riace vehere the Matter is, and having oble. vu it, 
vid rhe Thumb aud Forcefanger of the Left Hand we * 
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the Skin, that it may not vacillate in the time of the Operation, 
and with the Right take the Lancet and ſtrike it in as tar as the 
Matter; then raiſing it up. in the Elevation we ſufficiently en- 
large the Orifice, to give Iſſue to the Pus, which we ſee immedi- 
= iſlue out, and which we receive in a Porrengeror ſome other 
Veſſel ready prepared for that end; we preſs the Tumour a little 
on each fide in order to diſcharge it. Having judged by the 
Quantity of Matter come out, that there muſt remain a great Va- 
cuity, with the hollow Probe E, which we introduce into the 
Wound, we endeavour to diſcoyer on what fide the Vacuity 
is largeſt, and with the crooked Sciſſars F we open the empty 
fide, and particularly when it happen'd to be undermoſt; ſo that 
this hollow Probe ſerves two ends, one to inform us of the ſiz: 
and nature of the Cavity, and the other ro guide the Points 
of the Sciſſors which are to dilate it, Some Chirurgeons who 
don't overmuch affect Neatnels, after the firſt Aperture with 
the Lancet, convey their Finger into the Ahſceſs to explore its 
breadth and depth; and if it be found neceſſary by any Inciſion 
to enlarge the Orifice, their Finger performing the Office of the 
Probe, ſerves as a Guide to the Points of the Sciflars, 

Theſe ſorts of Apertures require three Circumſtances, which Circum- 
are very eſſential : The firſt is, that they be made according to ſtances tobe 
the rectitude of the Fibres of the Muſcles, along by, and not obſerv d. 
acroſs them, tor fear of laming the Patient; the ſecond is, to 
make them always on the declining or undermoſt part, that if 
there remain any Purſes of Matter, they may iſſue out of them- 
ſelves ; and thirdiy, to make them large enough onthe firſt Day, 
as well to avoid the being forc'd to make freſh Inciſions after- 
wards, as tor the more ealy Conveyance of the Remedies to all 
the Parts of the Cavity of the Abſceſs. | 

The Orifice being as I have hinted, and the Matter evacua- Ofthe 
ted, we dreſs the Patient: We make uſe of nothing elſe at the Drege 
firſt Dreſſing bur dry Lint, the better to imbibe the remainder 
ot the Pus; of this we make two Stopples in Bulk proportion'd 
to the ze of the Cavity: That which we thruſt ro the Bot- 
tom, mark'd H, is to be provided with a Thread, that when we 
ereſs the Patient again, we may be ſecure that after having tak- 
en that out, there remains no more in the Wound: Havin 
after that applitd the other two 1 I, we cover them with the 
flat Piedper K, and the Plaiſter L, cover'd with Diachilon, in or- 
cer to diſſolve the remainder ot the hardened Humour, and 
above that the Bolſter M, and lattly the Band N, rolled circu- 
larly ſeveral times to keep on the Apparatus. 

On the Morrow we cover the Stopples with mundicative 
Ungaents, as theſe Hippoſelins or Apoſtolorum, with which we 
nux a little Ægyptiacum it there be any putrid Fleſh which 
we would coniume, We labour to deterge and cleanſe the 
vrhcie Bottom of the Ablceſs, which we then leave to fill up 

| | with 
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with Fleſh : Being ſufficiently incarnated, we make uſe of Ne. 
ſiccatives in order to bring it duly to cicatriſe, which is the en! 
propoſed from the beginning. 

The Abſceſſes which came on the Face prove not a little 
troubleſame to the Chirurgeon, beczuſe he finds himſelf under 
a Neceſſity cf 'rakirg luciſions there, to uive iſſue to the Mar. 
ter, Which leaving Scars, occiſians the disſiguring of the Part, 
The Chirurgeons laboured under this perplexity in the Caſe of 
the Duke of Berry, who on the 3d of October, in 1706, return'd 
trom Hunting wih his right Cheek very mech ſwoll'n; they 
blet him, and laid on Cataplaſms to try to diſſolve the Humour 
which occaſioned this Tumefaction. They bled him a ſecond 
time, but the Tumour which proceeded from an infinity of Con. 
tuſions occaſioned by the reſting ot rhe Fuſil againſt that part, 
reſiſted all Remedies, they faund it proceeding towards Suppu- 
ration, by ics Redneſs, the Augmentation of the Pain, the (mall 
mare of Reſt which it allowed him, and the Inflation of 
the Eye, Nolte and Lips: And indeed the Duke for three 
Months betore this had been fo often out a hunting, each of 
which times he had received tour or five hundred Blows with 
the Full, and had brovght back with him two hundred an] 
fifty pieces of wild Game, that his Cheek was ſo mor tified, 
that there was little Hope lett of its {relolving, On Tueſday the 
i2th of March Mr. Narechal felt a Fluctuation in the Tumour, 
and having made me teel it, the Neceſſity of opening it, and 
the Place where the Orifice was to be made was zpreed on, 
the Hour pitch'd on was at two Afternoon, when the Duke 
being plac'd in an Eibow-Chair, that being the moſt convenient 
Potiure, whilſt I held bis Head, Mr. Marechal, in the Preſence 
and with the Advice of Mr. Fagon, ſtruck the Lancet into the 
loweſt part of the Tumour, and raifing that Iuſtrument open'd 
it a Pin's Length: The Pus immediately iſſued out, in Quantity 
enough to have fill d a large Egg ſnell. Mr. Marechal thruſt 
one of his Fingers into the Wound, and felt round the Cavity 
of the Tumour, to diſcover whether the Bones were uncove- 
red, and having found the Periſteum fixed on the Bones of the 
Pomm:tre and upper Jaw, he oreſ'd it. Ihe Dreſſing war 
afrerwards continued on with the Injection of Deteriv*s which 
cleanſed the Bttom of the Abſceſs, which filled up with found 
Fieſh in very little time; for in twenty Days that Prince ss 
perfectiy cured, and the Orifice being made as ſmall as poſſi, 
and as near the Eir as the Tumour would permit, there remzin- 
ed but a little long Scar, which will be hid by the edge of the 
Ferik®, 

The Cabrmcle, vulgarly called the Cole, is fo term'd, by 
alen the Patient ſcels a burning Pain, and that the Effects 
ib tollow it are like thoſe which we feel when we hive 
late a burning dal on any Part, Moſt Authors confound the 
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of Chirurgical Operations. 456 
(alt from an atrabilious and boiling Blood, and that they differ 

only in Degree and Circnmſtances ; and that, according to the 

Verſion of the Greek Word Anthrax, it ſignifies a Carbuncle or 

a Coal: But yet, by the Deſcription Iam going to make, you 

will find that they are to be reterr'd to two different Kinds of 

Tumours, which require different Remedies and Operations in 

order to their Cure. 

The Carbuncle is defin'd to be an aſhy black Puſtule, attended Pes of 
with Redneſs and Pain, Heat and Inflammation about it, hieb 4 
raiſes it to a Bladder or Bliſter that burns the Flace where it 
is, and which when it burſts leaves a Scar of the ſame fort with 
thoſe which remain after Cauteriſing, and Burns. 

There are two forts of them ;the one Simple and Benign. cau- Its Species, 
ſed by the acrimonious Serofity of an atiabilous and boiling 

Blood, which makes an Impreſſion on the Skin through which 

it paſſes, and which gathering under the Epidermis, there pro- 

duces a great Puſtule like that occafion'd by Burns: Theother 

is Malignant and Peſtilential, and reſults from a burning Serohr y 

like Aqwafortis, which forms a deeper Scar than the former; 

it happens in peſtilential Times, and is always mortal. 

| ſhall not treat of general Remedies, the ordering of them Opening of 
falls under the Phyſician's Province, nor what is to be done in the Pujtule, 
caſe of the Peſtilential Carbuncle, which we are to look for in 
thole Authors which have wrote of the Peſt, who have {:ffici- 
ently inform'd us on that Head: But ſhall confine my ſolt to 
the Method of handling Chirurgically thoſe Carbuncles which are 
curable. | 

If the Puſlule is not open, it muſt beimmediately open d, that The Aqua- 
the ſerous Matter may have time by along continuance to make Phagadz- 
a ſtronger Impreſſion on the Skin, we are then with a Lancet nica. 
to make Scarifications to the quick, on all of the Carbuncle 
which is livid and black : Whilſt the Blood and ſerous Hu- 
mours iſſue out, we are to diſſolve a little Theriaca in Spirit of 
Wine, and in that Diſſolution ſoak a Pledget, with which we 
are to cover the Scarifications which we have been making, and 
this Dreſſing is to be renew'd from fix Hours to fix Hours, 
withal bleeding the Patient : If he is replete and robuſt, we 
are to reiteratc the Bleeding ſeyeral times, oblige him to takę 
Cordials, and obſerve a ſtrict Diet. 

On the Morrow, if the Patient does not feel any Pain in the 
Part, and we find the Blackneſs increaſe, we are to redouble our 
Scarifications, and make them ſo deep that he may prove very 
{cuſible of them, and apply to them the Aqua Phagadanica, 
which we call yellow Water, compos'd of Lime-water and Sub- 

Iimare ; this is a potent Remedy againſt Mortification, Monſi- 
eur de Lulli, that great Phy ſician, died of a like Puitule on one 
$t lus Toes, 
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Siga of na- But if in the Circumference of the black part we diſcern 
tural Heat à little Circle, tis a ſign that the natural Heat remains in the Part, 
in the Part. and that the Scar will ſeparate: We are then to procure thi; 
Separation by unctuous Remedies, but ſuch as are always anima- 
ted and quickned, for fear of too great Suppuration. The Scar 
being fallen off, we are to cleanſe, incarnate and cicatriſe it; but 
above all, after the Cure, we are to purge the Patient very well, 
to carry off this burning Seroſity, and by that means prevent a 


Relapſe, 
Of the An- The Anthrax, or Autrakion, is a Tumour in the Fleſh cauſed 
thrax. by a burning Humour, which ſwells and drivcs it out as though 
it were a Granado or Bomb ready to burſt, 
Its Etymo- The Word Anthrax is derived from two other Greek ones, 
tory. ana, high, and thorein to ſpring, intimating that the Tumour pro- 


duced by it being full of inflaned Liquors, torms a ſcorchin 
riſing like a Mountain, which is ready to vomit Fire, Flames, 
and the Matter which it contains. 
Effects of The Tumours which proceed from Abſceſſes, generally make 
the Hu- but one Hole, through which they give themſelves an Iſſue, 
mour which when time is allowed them; but that which produces the An. 
forms it. thrax is fo corroſive, that it eats ſeveral, through which to ef. 
cape : I have ſeen ſome have ſeven or eight: It is fo hot, 
that it burns all the Fleſh which ir ſoaks into; wherefore we 
are not to be ſurpriſed if the Patients never ſleep, it they grow 
impatient, and are continually crying out, tor of al) Tumour 
this is unqueſtionably the moſt paintul. 


Places This Ind iſpoſition may happen to any of the Parts of the 
where it Body. When it fixes near the tendinous or membranous Parts, 
grows. | tis more painful than in the muſculous; and if it falls on the Neck, 


it cauſes it {elf to be more felt than any where elſe, which | 

have ſeen verified in three Perſons belonging to the Court whom 

I dreſs'd and cured ; ove of them was Monticur de Chamarants, 

principal Steward to the Dauphiseſi; the ſecon', the Cnevaler 

Dudicour; and the laſt, Monſieur Duchore, principal Ordinary of 

che King's Cup, Theſe three Autbraces were <t the hind part 

ot the Neck, near the Baſis of the Craniiim, where it nat being 

poſſible for them to extend far, they cauſcd an intup; ortabi? 

Tenſion. 

unduct of The firſt Days, the Tumour being hud, red, and driven ovt- 
the Opera- Wards, I laid on Maturatives, but the Matter not ſtayicg tor 
tion. their Operation, burſt out through ſeveral Holes which it made 
in the Skin: All theſe Holes I cut into one, and continued by 

clote Inciſtions to uncover all this burnt Fleth, and make was 

for it to come out in great Cluſters, as it did d ily, and cont 

noed to do, tillit looſen'd and fell off by bits: As ſoon as theie 

Mcttions were made, the Pain was not ſo great, au it dim. 

mſhed in proportion to the Separation: The Scars being tall: 

of, tha lemained a Cavity big enough to hold an Egg, which 
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I allow'd to fill vp with Fleſh, and finiſh'd the Cure as in other 
Abſceſles. 

We have a memorahle Inſtance of this Indiſpoſition in the 
Perſon of the King, who had an Anthrax at the ſame place in 
the Year 1697, and as in Perſons of that high Rank, Chirur- 

ans endeavour to be ſparing of Incilions in this caſe, it was 
deferred as long as poſſible, but the Cluſters which lo--ſe-ed 
ten ſelves from the bott om could not get out at the litt e nes 
which the moſt ſubtil Part of the Matter had made; wher-tore 
the Chirurgeons were obliged to make Inciſions, which ſuc- 
ceeded very well. I relate theſe Facts only to ſhew that an An- 
thrax cannot be cured without Inciſion. 
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HE Exkyiated Tumours are thoſe whoſe Matter is in- 
cloſed in a ſmall Bladder or Membrane which we call by 
the Greek Name Ky/is, which ſignifies a Bladder ; which being 
derived from Nein a Greek Verb, which imports to hide; 
hinting that this little Bladder hides from us the Matter which 
it contains, 

Theſe Tumours are known to us by the Name of Wolves, of 
which there are three ſorts, moſt of which have had Names 

given them drawn from Greek Words, which ſignify the thing 

to which their ſubje Matter refers. When they happen to the 
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tendinous Parts, as the Hand, the Wriſt, and the Feet, we call 
them Ganglions; and wnen they are hi,'j with a Mitter of the 
Nature of Pulſe or Pap, they are term'd Atheroma: When they 
contain a Tumour relembling Honey, we give them che Name 
of Meliceris : When their Matter is more ſchd, and has the come 
fiſtence of Tallow, they are called Steatoz4, and when they 
are hard, and aſſume the ſhape of a Gland, they are looked on 
as hardened Glands. 

Some Authors affirm, that the Ky//is which incloſes theſe 
various Matters is formed by the Dilatation of ſome Lymphoric 
Veſſel, where the Lympha coagulating turns to various ſorts of 
Matter, according to its different mixture with other Liquors : 
But there is more probability that the Principle ot theſe Tu- 
mours is a ſmall Gland, becauſe the Action cf the Glands being 
inceſſantly to filtrate ſome Humour, it there happen to be ary 
obſtruction in the excretory Veſſel, the Humour is then obliged 
to remain in the Gland; and by the ſwelling of it, force the 
Membrane of it to extend and form the Kyſis, of which we 
have been ſpeaking. Experience confirms this Opinion; fer it 
we make an Incifion on one of theſe Tumours, and after haw- 
ing voided the Matter we don't confume the Membrane which 
contained it, there filtrates into it a freſh Humour, which in 
time produces a new Wolf, 


Theſe five mentioned ſorts of Tumours are not at all painful, 11dolenre 
by reaſon that the Matter which compoſes them, is of a gen- of theſe 
tle and benign Nature; and being neither hot nor punpent, Tumours: 


does not occaſion any Inflammation or I'ching ; which ate 
the reafons why they may be ſupported during a whole Life, 
without the Patients being incommoded by them, if they don't 
grow exceſſive biy, or are not ſituated in ſome place where they 
obſtruct ſome natural Motion, Yet moſt of thoſe People who 
baye them, are uneaiy and impatient to fee themſelves under 
this light Deformity, from which they will at any rate be de- 
livered, and to that end apply to the Chirurgeon. 

Chirurgery preſents us with four ways of curing theſe Tu- 


mours; the firit is by Reſolution, and diſſipating them; the ſecond of curug 
by Suppuration, and opening them; the third by Ligature, when them. 


their Baſis is narrow; and the fourth by Fxtrbation, 

Reſolutton is the moſt gentle and beſt way oi diſſipating theſe 
Tumours, when the Humour will yield to Remedtes; where» 
fore, before we proceed to any others, that is firſt to be tried. 
We apply emollient and retolyent Cataplalins and Fomentations, 
frepared with Marſh-mallows, Wormwaoud, Mupwort, Sage and 
Juniper-berries: If the Tumour is very hard, we make Liniments 
with the Oils of Lilies, Camomilc, Sail, Eaithworms or Elder: 
We lay on Hemlock, Laudanurn, Soap, Frogs with Mercury, the 
Divine or Diabotonum Plaiſters, the laſt o: which is compoſed 
of the moſt reſolvent Plants in being, and invented by Montieur 


Blon del, a famous Phy ſician of the Faculty of Paris, and to be _ 
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of Mr. Belduc, Apothecary in the Butchers ſtreet, in the pa 
burg St. Germain, 'tis an excellent Remedy for the Difſolution 
of theſe Tumours. Some will have us preſs them with on. 
Fingers, or beat them frequently with 1 little Palate, in Order 
to break the Kyſtis, as alſo that we lay on them a ſmall le1ge, 
Plate rubb'd with Mercury, and with a Bandage bind them 3 
hard as we can. 

In propoſing Suppuration as a way to cure theſe Wolves, , 
not to be expected that we are to underftand ſuch an one 3 
Tumours form'd from hot Humours are brought to, they col. 
verting themſelves into a proper well digeſted us: We men 
only, that after having with the Lancet A opened the Wy) 
and evacuated the Humour, we cauſe the Ky/Zis to fall out by 
Suppuration, without which the Cure would be imperfect, u. 
cover the Pledget B with Remedies proper to conſume it; a0 
if the Orifice prove too ſmall, we enlarge it with the Inciſi n. 
knife C, or the Sciſſars D, chooſing which of theſe two is mo! 
commodious. 

There was at Paris one Monſieur Gervaſi, who was in Res. 
tation for curing. all ſorts of Wolves with a Cauſtic Remedy 
which he laid on the Tumour: He open'd the Skin, if the con. 
tain d Matter was fluid, and the Xyſtis was open'd by the Reme. 
dy, he evacuated the Humour, and conſum'd the Membrane 
as all others do; if it was a Ganglion, or harden'd Gland, with 
his Remedy he extirpared it by flow degrees, and made it fil! 
like an empty Nut- ſhell. In ſhort, applying himſelf only 9 
theſe Diſeaſes, he cured a greater number than the other Ch. 
rurgeons, and conſequently had more Experience in them, 

When a Wolt has a narrow Batis, and hangs like a Pearl to 
an Ear, the Ligature is a ſure way of making it fall off, Some 
Authors will bave us to this end make uſe of a Horſe-hair, 2. 
ledging that it cuts it in a ſhort time; but we tie it cloſer with 
the Flax Thread E, with which we bind the Skin of the Baſis 
of the Tumour, which we thus force to fall off by Mortihc- 
tion. *Twould be ſnoner done to take it clear off at one Cut 
with the Penknife F, as I have done to ſeveral Perſons win 
have had it on their Head, and other Parts of the Body; thc 
Patient is rid of it at the .cxpence of a Moment's Pain, whill 
the L:garure is ſeveral Days doing the ſame Work; but Women 
and tender People always prefer the Inciſion. 

The fourth way is Extirpation, which is to be practiſcd 
when emollient and reſolvent Medicines prove inſuſſicient, elpt- 
cially when the Baſis of the Tumour is large, and it is ſunk 
into, or fix d in the Fleſh, This Operation conſiſts only in the 
making an Inciſion longways if the Tumour is long and nn 
row, or croſsways it big and round. We make uſe of a Pen 
knife F,. to make theſe Inciſions on the Skin which covers th: 
Tumour, and with the two Inſtruments G G, we ſeparate th! 
Lips of the Wound, in order to graſp the Tumour betwi 
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the Forceps H, that we may ſeparate and diſſect it with the 
Myrtle Leaf I, which his a Tooth-pick at one end, to make 


aſe of it occaſion offer. If the Fibres which falten and fix the 
Tumour, happen to be ſo hard that the Tootn- pick or Myrtle 
Leat cannot cut them, we make uſe of the Penknife K for 
that eud, taking care that we don't open the Kyſtis, the Chi- 
rurgeons addreſ; conſiſting in the carrying off all the Tumour 
and Matter contain'd in this Purſe: The mceneſs of the Opera- 
tion, and the Pain which it gives, have alarm'd ſeveral Patients, 
and engaged them to throw themſelves into the Hands of Mr. 
Gervaſi, or ſume other, who has had great Exp- tence in theſe 
Indiſpoſitions.. The Wolf being taken out, we lay on the 
Wound the Pledget L, which we cover with the Plaiſter M, 
over which we lay the Bolſter N, and with the Band O faſten 
the whole Dreſſing. lt we find any occaſion for Cauſtic Pow- 
ders, we find them in the Box P, and incorporate them with 
ſome Unguent to conſume the Kyſtis; and all being over, we 
draw the Lips of the Wound as cloſe as we can, that the Scar 
may the leſs disfigure the part, — 

Of theſe four ways the laſt is the moſt ſure and expeditious, 
and that which is praftis'd by Chirurgeons whenever their Pa- 
tients will conſent to it. I have ſucceſsfully cured ſeveral this 
way, in lefs time, and they have not endur'd ſo much as by 
the Cauſtic, A Youth belonging to Monſieur de Cbateauneuf 
had one of theſe Wolves, which occaſioned a Tumour on the 
Cheek; I ſeparated it with the Point of a Penknife in the inſide 
of the Mouth, and drew it out entire. It was as big as a Wall- 
nut; the Dreſſing was very eaſy, for with warm Wine, in 
which was a little Mel-Roſatum, he rinc'd his Mouth daily fe- 
yeral times, and it head. 
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Definition T HE Cautery is taken in two Senſes, either properly for | 
and diſtin- every Cauſtic which is ſtrong encugh to make a Hole \ 
ctien of the in the Skin, whether Inſtrument or Burning Material, or im- 1 
Cautery. properly for the Hole when lis made, either actually or po- 1 
tentially ; ſo that we give the Name of Cautery as well to that 
which burns the Skin, as to che Burn, which is then de- | 
fin'd to be a ſmall U'cer of the Skin made by Burning M:- ; 
terials, by the Iuduſtry of the Chirurgeon, in order to his pro- \ 
pos'd ends. | t 
I don't lire pretend to partie ne the Diſeaſes which re- 
quire on 1:3, in order to their Cie, that is the Phyſician's 
Prorince; but confining my. to wit is the Chirurgeon's 
Por- 
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Portion, Nall content my ſelf with ſhewing you how'this Ope- 
ration is to be periorm'd. 


Cauteries from all Antiquity have been divided into two Spe- Diviſions of 


457 


cies, vix. the Actual and Potential. The firſt are hot and burn- Cauteries 
ing Irons, which cauteriſe and burn at the very Inſtant they into Poten- 
touch: The other are Compoſitions of burning Medicaments, tial and 
of which are made little Stones, which laid on ſome Place pro- Actual, 


duce a Scar there, which being fallen off, leaves a ſmall deep 


Ulcer, thro' which the Humours run out as long as we keep 


it open. 

— Phyſicians, who would have this Diſtinct ion thought 
merely Chi merical, aſſert, that there are no ſuch things as Po- 
tential Cauteries, and that every Cautery is a material one, 
whoſe Action is to burn. But we Chirurgeons are not oblig'd 
to know ſo much, we have always made a Diſtinction, be- 
cauſe the Potential does not at firſt burn as the Actual does ; 
but ſome time aſter its diſſolving, and let them pive us leave 
to continue the Diſtinction, becauſe grown habitual, and the 
oppoſite Argument is ſo Philoſophical, that ſeveral Chirurgeoas 
can ſcarce comprehend it. 


The firſt Chirurgeons have left us an infinite variety of theſe Six Atua! 


Actual Cauteries ; but tho* they have left us a great many, they Camteries, 


have yet alſo left us the liberty of inventing newy ones on pro- 
per Occaſions: I ſhall content my ſelf with here repreſenting 
to you fix, which will ſuffice to give you an Idea of the Prac- 
tice of the Ancients, 

The firſt A, is the Eyſel, ſo call'd from its Point being like 
that of a Sword, 

The ſecoud B, is the Olive Cautery, ſo term'd from its being 
ſhap'd like a ſmall Olive. 

The third C, is the Button Cautery, becauſe made like a But- 
ton, with a ſmall point in the middle. 

The fourth D, is the Cultellary Cautery, that is a ſort of 


Knife which cuts only one ſide. 


The fifth E, is the round Plate Cautery, which is uſed to cor- 
rect or prevent Putrefaction after a Member is cut off. 

The ſixth F, is the great Plate Cautery, of an Octogonal 
Figure, which is apply'd red hot to the Place, from which 
we have cut off a Cancer, in order to dry up the Corroſive 
Humidities, and at the ſame time ſtop the Blood of the open 
Veſſels, 

You may by theſe judge of all the reſt, which differ only in 
Figure, and are not leſs cruel: I know no Chirurgeon which 
at preſent uſes them, and tho? I have cauſed them to be engra» 
ven here, *tis rather to excite Horror in you with regard to 
their Cruelty, than adviſe you to uſe them, 
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Porter tal Potential Cauteries are more in uſe; and we draw preat 4d. 


Cgateries vantages from them in invet-we Diitentpers, atter having in 
more uſod. vain made uſe of her Remedics, as in Rivrumanſms, Gaurg, 
De floxions on the Eyes, and ia all inoic winch we commonly 
call Catarrhous, | 
Tixces to We make uſe of Cauteri's to ſeveral parts of the Body, hut 
wh:i«h they thoſe to which they are molt commonly ppi ', are the hind 
are to be part of the Neck betwixt its firſt and tecord ee, r. Second- 
aftly d. I; the upper part of the Arm, in a lttle Cavity which forms 
it ſelf betwixt the Muſcie Deltordes and the Biceps, Thirdly, the 
inter part of the Kare, a liciie beiow the Ligula of the Flexures 
of the Leg, 
Precanticn, Beiore we apply the Caurery, we are to be provided with 
2uſlic Stones, of whoſe virtue and efficacy we are aſſured, 
for when we buy them trom a third and fourth Hand, and 
ſome ies of one, and others of another; we cannot anſwer 
fer their Eſſic c and Succ-i:, they may cat too deep, cr too 
hallo], which may oblige us to lay on others. But they 
prove yet weorle when they ae too moiſt, a1d have not been 
kept in a dry plꝛce, when th y never perform'd 1o well. Where- 
fore, that the Cai urgeon may not be deceiv'd, he ought ro 
make them himſelt, ad keep them againſt an occaſion, their 
<ompoſition wl ich fol ve being very eaſy. 
:1%pojczion Into a Pall of Wa'ci we are fo throw 2 Peck of Oak-Aſhex, 
a Canſtis. two Pound of Por. Aſs, one Pound of Qick-lime. and hut 
a Pound of Salt; leave: em to ſteep three or four Days, flu 
ring them daily with a Stick. All the Inpredients being well 
ſer:ied, we are to ſtrain them ſo well that nothing may pals 
but very clear Water, which we pour into a Kettle over the 
Fire, making it doil till“ : Water turns to a black Stone, aud 
having taken it out of the Keitle, we break it into ſwali Stones 
which we put into Glals Viale, and topping them very wel, 
keep them in a warm ard dry place. 
Afplication There are ſome Circuraſt.rces to be obſerv'i. in o. der to 
of the Po- the due Application of the Cuterv. Ve begin with curing 
zential Cau- the little round Plaiſter G. of the tie of Con- piece, and 
ter v. pi ice” wah a Hol? in the middle; we cer it with a very 
4 e. plaſtic Unguent, that it may ſtick fat? to the Skin, and hide 
der the Scar becoming largar than the File in the midele of the 
mention'd I'zifter, which is to be prepurrioned to the Dumen- 
ſions of the Cautery which we detign to lay on, We lay his 
Platter on he Place deitin'd to ite Ciiico v, taRi0g care that it 
be well placed. 

As toon as the Plaiſter is hid cn its place, we open the Bot- 
tie of Cavſizes, in order to gl cut the Stone H, which we 
boch draw our, and liv on with the Piucers I: Before we lay 
it on, we wet the Skin with a drop of Water, to facilitate the 
diſſolution of the Stone, that it rway the ſooner take Effect. 

f Crit 


pe : 
1 of Chwar,ica! Operations, 
a, in Orer it we lay the little Bolſter K. ſhap d ſquare, and wetted far 
outs, the ia me end, this we! cover with the targe Platter L, and afterwards 
only with the Bolſter M, and over that fix a ciicular Bandage with the 
band N, which we dravy ſome what tic ht, that it may reſt on the 
\ hut cauſtic Stone, and hinder the A, bar itu from ſnifting its Place, 
hind When we arc acquainted w:th the cauitic Stone which we are f 
cond- to ute, ve know certainly when to take off the Apparatus, and 4 
Xu nl can ol ay s id the Inconvenicnceot taking it off before it has for- 
„the med its Scar, and conſ que "iy {ave the Trouble ol coming again 1 
xures two Hours after, or of lay ing on 210ther, as it ſometimes happens: 1 
Nor are we to leave it on too log tor if the Stone be pod, it C 
with may in a Child or Woman, whole Skin is moſt tender, have cut þ 
ured, + too deep, 11 cting more or lei, gi as the Skin which it at- k 
and tacks is more or leis tender. It we teh Scar well, watakeoft |. 
ſwer all rhe Apparatus, ind with the Lancet O make two ſmall Icitions | 
r too crols- ways iu the Body of the dcr; on winch we lay the little bit 9 
they of Linen P, c ver veith 5littie B I or tro Butter, aud over 
been that lay the ſame Buer and Bui ec. | 
here. We continue the {ame Remedy vnritthe Scar Fallsoff, when we Ofthe dop- | 
ht to put into the Hole the great Peat). or arovi'd do ple made of !ris- e. with 
their Root R. Some content thermſclyrs + ith tut ing iu little Vaxen Ball hich we 
s; but the Pe:s and Iris- Non are beite , becauſe they imbibethe Al the tele 
ſhes, Humidit ies of the Cautery, end we teke them out always bigger the Iſſue. 
. thm we put themin, which Krege theOritice at the Ulcer, which 
ſlir- inclines to contract and fil up 1 2 jut Magnitude. 
well Ve then lay on a little bit of tte Lien i ha Hole at the Place Of the 
pals of the Pea T, and over that an ivy-Leat V, which is ſaid to be Dreſſing. | 
r the particularly efficacious to procu ca regular Suppuration : We end | 
| nd then with the Bollter X, and the {ame Bundige as the precedent | 
toes Day, We are to take care to &;2is theſe Cauteries or liT:es F 
well, twice each Day, and to make uſe of Linen whirened with Lye, | 
if we would avoid an ill Scent ;:n 1 if the Fleth grows too moch, | 
ry and tranſcends the edge of the Iſſ\u", it muſt be conſum'd with 4 
* pulveriſed burnt Allum. ; 
1 Wien theſe Cauteries or Iſſues vrhich ſome call Forticles, Place; 
very and the Jtalians Fontanels, are made on adult Perſons, they where the/e 6 
Nite are generally applied to the Arms or Legs, that the Patient miy I ſues are f 
1 ihe drets them himſelf, and to that end we make iſma'l Buds applied. | 
** 6 ſhap'd like Stirrups Y, Z. which are very convenient tor the | | 
oh Arms and Legs. Bui when they are made tor Child:en, they 4 
* are made in the Nape of the Neck, for three Realons: Firſt, ih 
becauſe in thoſe who have a great Head, and Deffuxions on * 
"2 the Eyes and h ace, the Cautery applied there better exhauſts the 
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ſuperfluous Seroſities of thoſe diſtemper'd Parts for which tig 
made uſe of. Secondly, becauſe the Care of dreſſing them i 
left to the Mothers and Nurſes, and their Cap hides the Bang 
which ſurrounds the Head, Thirdly, becauſe in Children they 
are only made for a time ; and the Diſeaſe being over, we ſuffer 
the Hole to cloſe up after it has ſufficiently purged the Patient 
But when the Perſon is paſt forty Years, he ought to keep it 
open for the reſt of his Life, it he would not run the riſque of 


falling into ſome prievous Diſtemper, which this Humour that 


ran through the Iſſue may in time cauſe, 
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Fic6URz LVII. For CUPPING. 


HE Cucurbitula or cupping Inſtrument is ap d like - — 
round Box as big as the Fiſt, whoſe Entrance is nat * a. _ 
at bottom, The Matter of which tis formed is either G 8 5, = ct — 
Horn or Copper; but we at preſent make uſe of no other — nſtrument. 
thoſe of Glals, becauſe they are moſt proper, and that — —— 
parent we ſee what paſtes in them, and by what means —— — 
ther there have iſſued out a ſufñcient Quantity of Blood befo 
e take them off. i 1 1 
"The uſe of Cupping is as ancient as Chicurgery. — — Wh, ary 
tes mer tions it, and Galan boaſts of its good Effects = : nor _ 
of ſcyeral Niſcaſes, We cannot 3 vut that the App 3 
whe made of it, 
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on of Cuppiog Glaſſes has its Excellencies and Advantages ; but 
we are not obliged to make uſe ot them in all the Caſes in 
which oui Prede-effors applied them, they gave too great an Ex- 


tent to what Hippocrates and Galen left us in Writing on that Head 


We are no: 10 believe, for inſtance that by applyiny them to the 
top of the Head, they can relieve the Relix3tion of the Uuuls . 
that being uſed on the Region ot Uteters, they ſh:uld be at le tg 
draw a Stone out of the Reins. and make it fall into the Bld. 
der, and an infinite number of like Fancies. 


As the World has acquired more perfect Knowledpein Anatom N 


the uſe of Cup ping G.afles has become proport ionably læſs tre. 
quent: They have been ſuppreſſed in all the Dit: aſæs in which 
they have been diſcovered to be of no Efficacy: And we have 
retained the uſe ot them in thoſe where they afford (or we can 
expect from tem) the leaſt Relief, as in the \poplexy, Lethar. 
py, and all the Defluxions of the Head which attack the Eyes 
and Face. 

The Italians and Germans are not ſo much diſabus “l on thi; 


where Cup- Head, as we are in France: In thoſe Countries we find they 
Ping is more uſe moiſt hot Stoves or Bagnio's, to which they frequently re- 


ned, 


ſort tor th: take of Cleanlineſs: When they find themlclyes 
too replete, and when they believe it to proceed from the Abun- 
dance ot Blood, they cauſe theſe little Cupping Glaſſes ta be 
applied to ſcyeral Parts of the Body, and by that means draw 
out as much Blood as they think proper to relieve them, This 
Practiee is not reliſhed by the Franch, who are perſuaded that 
by taking away two or three Porrengers of Blood, we with 
more F thcicy anſwer that end, than by theſe ſmali Scarificati- 
one, Which cannot let out any other than the ſubtil Blood for- 
cib!y drawn trom the Superficies of the Body. | 

Travelling in Italy, I went to ſee their Stoves ; The Peo- 
ple ot Quality have them in their Palaces for their private uſe, 
and in the Towns there are public ones, where any Perſon may 
go tor his Money. There are ſmall Cupping luſtruments A A, 
which are cailed Cornets, becauſe made of Horn ; they apply 
what number, and to what Parts of the Body they think fr, 


Marner ef becauie the Perſon is ſtark naked in theſe Bagnio's. To apply 


appiymg 
chem. 


them, they put tbem in a Baſon ot hot Water, and taking them 
ont one alter another to fix them on, they only put the end ot 
a lighted Lamp B into the Cornet, which being fill d with Smoke, 
and inſtantly clap: on the Part, ſticks faſt there: They take it 
o in a ſmall ſpace ot time, and with a fort of ſmall Phlegm 
C, they make {ume ſinall Punctures. then they fix them on apain 
in the 1:me manner; and thus by ſeveral Cornets draw out the 
Quantity of Blood which they judge neceſſary to their Health, 
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1 had the Curioſity to vilic thoſe in Germany. They are large Diſpoſition 
yzulted Rooms, in which there are Benches on both tides, like of the 
the Forms of Collrges : They have two Apitments, in vac of «1partments 
hich the Men ſtrip then ſelves, and in the other the Women in Getma- 
betore they enter into the Stuve, Both of them are naked, ex- bY. | 
cept only 4 Lit of Linen which reaches from their Girdles to the 
mid of their Thighs. As they enter, ſo they place them- 
ſelees, the Men on one fide, and the Women on the other. B. in 
ſeared, a Servant comes and applies the Cornets to the Places 
which they direct him. I law th:m applied toalmoſt all Parts 
of the Body ; of which I asK'4 the Reaſon of one, who cau- 
{:d one to be applied to his Initep, why he did it there ? He 
anſwer'd, that *rwas againſt the Gout, and told me wirhal, that 
ſince from time to time he had applied it there, he had been free 
from that Diſtemper. The Servants or Attendants in theſe 
Places are ſo uſed to put on theſe Corners, thit they doit with 
a ſurpriing Readineſs and Ad reis: They moakethe Punctures 
with alutle Vhlepm, which they hold in one Hard, filliping it Dexterity in 
with the other, they meke theſe Punctures in what ſhape they m king the 
pleaſe, ranging them next one another; ſome of them repreſent Puuctare. 
the true Lever's Knot, others a Heart, and others the Cyphers 
of their Miſtreſſes Names, conform to the Deſire of che Perſon 
copped. In ſhort, they are ſo fully perſuaded of the good Ef- 
fects of theſe Bagnio's, that they deprive themſelves ot ail thirgs 
rather than miſs them; and indeed the Women which go there 
have a very fine Complexion, for the Sweat dilcharges thole Im- 
purities which ſpoil the Skin, 


Particulay 
uſe of it. 


There is another ſort of Cornets D D, which are uſed at The Cornets 


Bourbon, they are the ſmall ends of Horns a little long, and pier- uſed at 
ced at the ſharpeſt ends; they lay the wideſt end on the Place Bout bon. 
where the Application is to be made, and at the narroweſt they 

ſuck, to draw the Skin into the Cavity of the Cornet; he 

which per forms this Suction, has in his Mouth little Globules 

ot Wax E E, with which by means of his 'i ongue he ſtops 

the Hole at which he ſuck'd, and proceeds on to another, and 

lo on, lay ing on as many as are neceſſary. 

There are two ſorts of Cuppings, the one which are call'd Dry and 
dry, becauſc they conſiſt inthe bare Appoſicion of the Cupping- moiſt Cup- 
Glaſs, without cr.w.ng out any thing that wets the ©kin ; aud pings, 
the other which we call humid or {carified, becauſe they make 
Scarifications to draw cut the Blood, The Chi urgeon mult at 
leaſt have two ſoits of Cupping-Glaſſes of different Sizes; the 
le:ſt F F, for Chaldren or thoſe Caſes when they would make 
but a light Attraction, and the larger G G, tor growa Perſons 
or thoſe Occaſions winch 1cquire a ſtrong Suction. , 

n 
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Prip3r3tics Tn order to apply them, we are to ſeat the Patient in a proper 

of tha di- Poſture, which depends on the Place where the Application is 

jecl. to be made: But as we ſeldom uſe them to any other part con! 
than the Shoulder, we ſhall ſuppoſe them to be fixed on thut 1 
Place. If the Patient is in a State fit to riſe, we may place him | hi 
in a Chair, with his Head inclining forwards, and reſted on 3 {cc 
Pillow laid on a Table before him; if he be in a Lethargy or gef 
Apoplexy, he muſt be laid on his Belly, and after having unco. as . 
vered his Shoulders, they are to be rubbed hard with ſeveral ve. 60 
ry hot Napkins to warm the Parts and draw the greater Quan. t. 


| tity of Blood, where we muſt not forget before-hband to cauſe x 
good clear Fire to be made, in order to the frequent rea-wal of ce: 
the Napkins. | — 


Ordinary We cauſe the Light H to be held by a Servant, as well to the 
Application ſee clearly what we do, as to light the bits of Tow 1 I. or the * 
of the Cup- ſmall Wax Lights K K; ſome take fine Tow and put it into the ſon 
ping Glaſs. Cavities of the Cupping-Glaſl*s, and light it there; then fix the ly 
Cupping-Glaſs on the intended Place, and it faſtens immediately: 
Then they apply another, which they place beſide the fir6, and 
having cauſed to be brought to them a very hot Napkin folded 
ſeveral times double, they clap it on the Cupping- Glaſſes. and 
a little while after we renew the Application ot the Napkin, 
which we continue on till we think it proper to take off the 
Glaſſes, in order to make the Scarikcations, 
Die ef the Inſtead of Tow, tis much better to make uſe of the {mall 
ſmall 7 au Wax Candles ſtuck on a little round piece of Card, they yield 
Candies, a greater Flame than the Tow, and conſequently the Cupping- 
Glaſſes draw ſtronger, and we don't with theſe ends of Wax 
Candle run the riſque of burning the Patient, as we do with 
the Tow. We are to obſerve, that when we apply the Cup- 
ping Glaſſes to a young Girl or a Woman, we are to place them 
lower thin when we ule them to Men, becauſe the Scarificati- 
1 | | ons leave little Marks which disfigure the Shoulders, and which 
{4 14 would make the Ladies uneaſy to have them in a Place where 
they may be ſeen; for Women don't value thoſe Detects which 
they can hide, 
The Cupping-Glaſs is taken off by preſſing a little on rhe 
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6 —_ 145 skin with the Finger to let in the Air: We then take the Lin- 
17 se — Td cet L, with which we make ſeveral Scarifications on the Place 
55 a4 003,” where the Glaſs has been applied, we begin at the lower end 


— 
— 


Y. of the Circle, where we make three Scarifications, we continue 
mounting upwards, where we make four, then five above them, 
then four, and end with three, ſo that they are all interlac'd in 
one anothers ſpaces, in manner as repreſented by the Figures M; 
we light the Wax Candles which we place on the ſcarified 
Places, and then over them apply the ſame Cupping-Glaſs, we 

do the ſame thing to the ſecond, we cover them with a very 
bor Napkin, and repezting the Application of theſe Cloth, * 0 
| ce 
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ther the fill with Blood ; and when WE judge there is 
12 ed we call'd for a Veſſel to put the Blood into, which is 
her Part I contain'd in the Cupping-Glais. 
on that If the Phyfician (who is commonly preſent in theſe Daleaſes Manner of 
ace him hich require a quick Evacuation) thinks fit to apply them a applying the 
ed on 3 — time, we muſt have other Wax Candles, becauſe he Cupping- 


Jar ing wetted with the Blood cannot be lighted again : And Glaſs a ſe- | | 
5 2 p 5 the reſt we are to proceed the ſecond time as we did rhe cond time, 
reral ye. fr, and a third time reiterate the Operation it Neceſſity requires ll 
T Qum- 1 | | 


it. 
cau ation ended, we are to diy up all the Blood very 
7 — * — the Shoulders with warm Wine, and lay on the 

two Plaiſters N N, on the two Places where we have made 
well to the Scatifications. They are of burnt Ceruſe, becauſe — 
, Or the is now to be done but dry them up ; they are to be rene we 
into the ſome Days after, which is to be done till the Patient is per fect- 


fix the h cured. | 
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* EACHES are little aquatic Worms which we find in 0 
Rn, L Lakes and Rivers: Theſe InſeQs frequently faſten on the 

00 in Legs of thoſe who bathe or waſh themſelves, and to the Feet of 

es 8; Horſes when they are watering ; they are called Horſe-leaches 

arificd and Blood-ſuckers, becauſe they ſuck the Blood of the Animals 

od th on which they faſten themſelves. 


$62, They are of two ſorts, the good and the venomous: The Choice of 
good are thoſe which live in running Waters; they are long good and F 
{ce aud bad Leaches, | 
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applied. 


Their Pre- 
paration. 
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and flender ; they have a ſmall Head, their Back green ſtriped 
with yellow, and their Belly a little red: They are thoſe A A 
which we are to make uſe of. The venomous are in ſtanding 
Waters, Ditches and Boge: They are thick, they have a great 
Head, and the Back ſtriped with blue; theſe we are to reject. 

We frequently apply Leaches to the Parts which cannot bear 
either Bleeding or Scarifications, as the Face, the Lips, the Noſe, 


the Joints, the Fingers, and the Auus: To which laſt Part they 


are applied to evacuate the Piles, Leaches ſupply the Place of 
Bleeding, their Sting or ſharp pointed Needle performing the Ot. 
fice of the Lancet. 

We are to apply Leaches when freſh taken, we are firit to let 
them dicke ge themſelves in Water for ſome Days. When we 


would uſe them, we are to take them out of the Water, and ſhut 


How they 
act. 


them up cloſe in ſome Box from the Evening before till the 
next Morning, or from the Morning to the Evening, in order to 
render them the more hungry and more greedy of ſucking. 
When we apply the Leaches with our Fingers, they may chance 
to ſtick to them, or often will not bite, wherefore we are rather to 
hold them on a bit of Linen B, till they faſten on the Skin: We 
always uſe them the ſame way, and place a ſecond, a third, and 
as many as are neceſſary, When thete Leaches are thus faſten- 
ed on the Part, they ſtrike out of their Head a Sting, which is 
nothing but the Point of their Proboſcis, which is like a Tube, 
ſo diſpoſed that it folds it felt to ſhorten it, and unfolds to length- 
en it ſelf ; fo that when the Leach attempts to draw the Blood 
of any Animal, it extends its Preeſcis, and ſearches for a Pore in 


the Skin to introduce it, and thruſt it in far enough to fiad the 


Amputati- 
en of their 
Tail. 


Manner of 
taking them 


of. 


Blood, which aſcending into the Cavity of this 'I'runk, that way 

enters the Body of the Leach, | 
The Leaches don't quit their hold before they are ſatiated ; if 
they fall off too ſoon, we apply others to the ſame Orifices, 
When they are full, and we would not have them fall off, we 
cut off their Tail with a Pair of Sciſſars, and trom thence fee 
all the Blood diſtil which fill'd them; ſo that they void by the 
Tail the Blood which they receive by their Trunk, like an Air 
Pump; and thus one of them alone will draw more Blood than 
ſix others, whoſe Tails are not cut off, When we belieye 
we have drawn Flood enough, we are not to tear off the 
Leaches, leſt they ſhould leave their Stings behind them: But 
to make them qui: their hold, lay a little Salt-petre or Salt cn 
their Back, and they will looſen immediately. We are to ſuffer 
the Blood to run our a little, that no Venom may remain be- 
hid; we are to wach the Punctures with Salt-water, and if 
the Bl-od does not ſtop of it felf, we are to lay on a lit'le 
icr:-p'd Lint C, or burat Linen D. We may. lay — = 
| After: 
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pliſters EE, a little Bolſter F, and a Band G rolled at both Dreſivg, 


ſtriped 

_—_ ” he Veſicatory is a Medicament prepared from .Cantharid, 

andi a ' | Cantharides Of Velict- 

k — or Spaniſh Flies, which being laid on the Skin, by its Acri- — 

reject, ¶ mony raiſes Bliſters or Bladders, whence tis called the Veſica- 

t bear . N a 

e Noſe, This Remedy is prepared from the Flies Cantharides, dry'd Ther C3: 
t they and pulveriſed, which we work up with Leaven and a Ilitle poſition wm” 
lace of MI Vinegar, in order to make it into a Maſs, The Authors which nes 
"he Of. Ml direct us to mix Vinegar with it, tell us that the Fermentation | 

which muſt ariſe from the mixture of the Vinegar with the 4 

it ro lee WY akelous Salt of the Cantharides, augments the Virtue of the . 
ien we If vefcztory. Others affirm, that the Acid of the Vinegar en- 
nd nut bſeebles the Actions of the Velicatory rather than increaſes it, 

till the I fince it enervates the volatile Salt of the Cantharides, on which 
ider io depends all their force, I don't know which of them is in the 

; right, Fut muſt ſtick to my own Experience, for when I have 
chance I 26ded a Little Vinegar, I know that they have anſwer d their 
cher to deſired end. 
n: We We make uſe of Veſicatories in ſeveral Diſtempers, which Its Uſe and 
d, and require the lively Agitation of the Fibres, and the violent draw- Application 

faſten. ing out of the Seroſities, as in Apoplexies, Epilepſies, and Hemi- 
hich is None: In thoſe Caſes we lay them on the hind part of the 
Tube, Neck, preparing the Irge Plaiſter H, which we lay betwixt 
length- the Shoulders. Bliſtering is an excellent Remedy againſt the 
e Blood Bitings of venomous Zesſts, and againſt the Gout: We cover 
Pore in with this Compoſition the bit of Linen I, which we lay on the 


ad the 


bitten place, They are alſo excellent in De fluxions on the Ears 
and Eyes: When we ſpread on the Plaiſter K, ſhap'd like a 


at way en : 
Creſcent, and lay it on behind the Ear; and we are relieved in 

ted ; if the Tooth-ach, by I:ying the ſmall round Plaiſter L on the tem- 4 

drifices, II 02d! Artery. | 

of we The Chirurgeon is to make his Veſicatory ſtronger or weaker, 1's Diffe- 4 

ce fre ccording to the Part and Diſeaſe; he is to allow a leſs quan- rence. | 

by the tity of Cantharides to a Girl or Woman, becauſe their Skin is 

an Air bender, eſpecially when he applies it to the Temple, or behind F 

14 than tte Eers; but ne may enlarge his quantity for an old Woman, 

believe becauſe of the bardnefs ot her Skin. It he applies Veſicatorics 

off the 8 the Shoulders for the Apoplexy and Epilepſy, or to the Thigh | 

+ But for ne Gout, he muſt aliow enough to raiſe a great Number 10 

galt on 3 and draw out a greater quantity of the ſerous Hu- | 

o ſuffer 3 þ 

ain bt- Before he lays on the Bliſter, he is gently to ub the Part, The running 


„tat the Veſicat h 17 . 
and if : ory may have the more expeditious Effect: He is 
** to leave ii on four or five Hours, and { metimes longer, ac- — 4 
4 * 


on the 


Plaifter: 


cording to the cuderneſs and diſpolition ot tue Patient. When 
the Epidermis 1s riſen in Bliſters, the Pain ceaſes to be ſo prear, 
me thefe Bliſters being full ot ſerous Humour, he is to open 
em to let it out: Ie aiſo cauſes ic to run out for ſame Days, by 

1271902 
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laying on the Pear-tree Leaf M; and the more he cauſes to run 
out, the more the Patient is eaſed, and delivered from the preg. 7. 
ſing Danger; which is the end propoſed in this Operation. 
When they have run enough for two or three Days, he applies 
Deſiccatives to heal them. 
Another We find at preſent in every Apothecary's Shop a Compoſition 
fort of Plai- of the bliſtering Plaiſter, which is more commodious than that 
feer. of which I have been ſpeaking. When we would not raiſe ſo 
many Bliſters, we ſpread the Compoſition on a little bit of 
Linen or Taffeta, when 'tis to be put behind the Ears, and on 
the Temples; which Plaiſter deceived a Waiting-woman, 
V hoſe Story runs as follows. | 
An Inſtance A Lady of Quality, immediately after her Delivery, ordered 
of this na- one of her Women to prepare her a Plaiſter of Madam Foy. 
ture. quet's aſtringent Ointment, which ſhe had given her to be laid 
on the Navel: Two or three Hours afterwards this Lady ſent 
for me, to ſhew me a great Clot of Blood which ſhe had juſt 
voided and took to be a falſe Conception, with4] exaggerating 
the Obligations which ſhe had to that Plaiſter, and the good 
Effects which it produced on all thoſe who made uſe of it atter 
their Delivery. A few Hours after the ſame Lady ſent for me 
apain, being very much alarmed with a Swelling which was 
riſen on her Navel, telling me rhat her great Guts were come 
out: I found it to be a great Bliſter occafion'd by this Plaiſter, 
which was not that of Madam Fouquet, but a Veſicatory, [ T 
pierc'd the Bliſter, and it not being neceſſary to procure the . 
iſſuing out of the ſerous Humour on this occaſion, becauſe that I 
Fart of it which form'd the Bliſter, and cauſed all the Pain, | 
immediately run out of it ſelf, I 1:i4 a Plaſter on it to dry it pi} 
up immediately. The Waiting-woaman had two Plaiſters in F 
her Trunk, and miſtook the Veſicatory for that of Madam 1 
Fouquet, which ſared the Lady's Lite whilſt ſhut up in che “. 
Trunk. | ; 
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F16URE LIX. Fir the ECCHYMOSIS 
and WARTS. 
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T H E Greek Word Ecchymoſis is derived from Ex, without, 
and Chymein, to ſtain or give a naſty Tinture, and accord- 
ingly this Diſeaſe is an Extravaſation of the Blood under the 
Skin, which ſtains and blackens it. 

'Tis cauſed by a Contuſion or Bruiſe, which breaking the little Le Cauſe 
Fibres of the Muſcles, and the ſmall Capillary Veſſels, occaſion- of Ecchy- 
ed by the Extravaſation of the Blood, which tinctures the Skin moſis. 
of a livid and marble Colour, 

Some of them are ſlight ones occaſion d by bare pinching of 77s diffe- 
the Skin, or a drop of Blood ſliding under the Skin after Bleed- yences, 
ing. Others are more conſiderable, and are cauſed by a Fall, or 
2 Blow with a Stick or a Stone; and there are yet others which 
are very great, an Inſtance of which I have ſeen in a Perſon, 
who attempting to leap a Ditch, ſo ſtrain'd his Leg, that he 
open'd a Veſſel, from whence iſſued out a large effuſion of 
Blood, which diſpers'd it ſelf thro* the part to that degree, as 
to ſwell it, and tincture it all over black. 

Tie light Ecchymoſes are ſometimes accompanied with lit- The Danger 
tle or no Pain; they are not dangerous, they oaly disfigure the of great 
Skin, by ſtaining it with a livid and marble Spot, When the Ecchymo- 
effuſion of Blood is but in a ſmall quantity, it inſenſibly reſolves, ſes. 
but vyhen there is much it produces an Abſceſs, which never 
terminates any otherwiſe than in Suppuration : If its quantity 
be too great, it may draw on a Gangrene or Sphacelus, by 
compreſſiang the part too hard, and Suffacating the —_ 

| eat. 


4. 
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Heat, *Tis obſerved, that the Bruiſes and Contuſions of the | 

Legs and Feet are harder to cure than thoſe of other Parts * 28 

reaſon that the Skin being there thicker and firmer, the Blog? 20 

contiaues there longer, and is more difficultly diſpers d. a 

Therr The Ecchymoſes always proceed ſrom external Cauſes, a ? * 
Cauſes. Blow or a Fall; for ſome hea'y thing falling or ſtriking harg 4 
: or our Body, the Veſſels finding themſelves prels'd by the vio- 8 


(Mi lence of the Blow, are conſtrain'd to contrat themſelves, ang K 
16 preſs againſt one another. and the Rin0d to eſcape our of their 
| Orifices, to the part where thoſe Veſſels terminate. N 
1104 Cure, Siight Fechymeſes e cured by be externa Application of 
19 warm Wine, bran-'y. Spirit ot Wine, Hungary- Water, or - 
ATE Fioravanti's white Belſam, which we take out of che Pt a - 
1 We cauſe the livid Colour to vaniſh, by ſcraping on it Srgilluy; X 
| f 4 Virgints or Sceau de la Vierge, and lay ing it on the Bruile, In 
THF Ecchy;noſes which happen to the Eyes by the Gime of Tennis, 
TH. when a Ball hits either of them, we im mediarely apply coli y 
40 Water, which is a god, Repercuſſive to hinder its ſwelling too b 
'Y much; this is called a Black Eye. Cold Water is go d the 0 
174 fiiſt Day, but afterwards Rc-loivents are neceſſary : We pre. h 
SHY pere a Colhy rium with Fennel and Eyebright- water, with which x 
IJ we mix Saffron, Camphire, and ſome Drops of Spirit of 841 
144 Armoniac. 
1 Remedies If the Contuſion is great, Wormwood boil'd in Wine is | 
. for the good. or ele we infuſe in Spirit of Wine the Flowers of st L 
14140 greateſt, TFohn's Wort, Nutmegs, Clove-July Flowers, and P. »:granats , 
11 Ni Riuds, with which Infuſion we rub the part. We aiſo «pply | 
1 Cataplaſins compoſed of the tour Meals, Bryony, Roſes, Ca- f 
. momile, Mellilot, and Liquid Storax; we may alſo make uſe of 
. Wine, in which we have boiled all the Aromatic Plants, which X 
5 x 15 ſubtiliſe and rarify the extravaſated Humour. 
"a | A The firſt wounded Patient which I dre{'d at the Cannona- ; 
Of ſervati- ding of Nimeguen in the Year 1702, being in the Army with : 
2 the Duke of Bu- andy, was one of the Lite Gua d, wich had R 
a great Contuſio on his Shoulder which produced a great Fe- 
chymoſis, It W occaſioned by a Cannon- Buller, which in its 5 
Paſſage had carried off a piece of his Coat and Shirt. and fo t 
bruis d his Shoulder, that it was almoſt grown intenüble. I 
ſcarified it to the quick, and to the Scarifications applied Spirit [ 
of Wine, in wich I had diſſolved Salt; I continued to drels I 
it at Cleve wh:ie our Hoſpital was, and it heaPd. 
h When the ontuſion is ſo big as to threaten a Gangrene cr ' 
Of the Ope- Sphacelus, wii are immediate, to open it, and make fevers] 


Feranm. Inciſions, as well to get rid ot the violent Tenion, as % dil 
charge part of the Blood and Serous Humour, wuich ſtifles the 
natural Heat, When the {welling is not confider:. le, we con- 
tent our ſclves with making ſuperficial inter: ing Iuciſions 
with the Lancet 5; if larger, we make deeper Scatfica- ions; 
but if of the biggett fort, we proceed to make ſuch lucitione 
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2x touch to the quick, aid moke the P ient fer fly tee! it. We 
apply to theſe Or iſices camphlio: ated Spirit of Wine, win wis in 
the Bottle C, and every thing chie Winch tens t. quicken an! 
virify the Part; utter which we ly on the Boliics . Winch 
we taſten on with the Bind l, beth being wee m ine lane 
Sit ot Wige. 

The FHerruca, wirh tlie vuleer cal Wirte, ar- (mall. round, 
knorty or rough Rih1ps in the Skin, and grow particularly on 
the Hands of youny cone. Th: French Call them Locks, 
from their being compoſed of fete fal Pons refernivin;s 
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H Warts, 


cation of the Ron ts of thoſe Vegetables, or ruher becode hte hem 
Vater, or they he ve their Ros, which ctuny inen under tas Skin, 
Ie P t A, whence it is that they !};cot ou: a, un aver WE live wav? 
gil tem fall off. 8 
wie, In 'Tis a vulgar N tion that theſe Warts are oc ſi an'! by on T. off Se. 
Tennis, neſs, which ſome People futter to gather on thzte Hants, aid. | 
ply coll that they never happen to thoſe who caily wiſh het Flus ; 
ling too but the learned ſearch tor the Cauſe in the too great antimony 
zo d the of the nutritive Liquors, They eus, that Warts are o hing 
wi * but carneous Excreicences, ocgaſis red by the Fxtravil. in of 
h which the nutritive Juice, which by its acrvnony has Corr odey the c- 
t of Sal pillary Veſſels of the Skin. They are oi thie: forrs large, Tr diſe- 
. middle-ſiz d, and very little, white number is Lomotimes . rence 
Wige is preat, that they are not to be rech n'd vp | 
s of St Popular Errors are infinite with te gard t the Cute of Warts, 4 walgar 
granuate 214 all ſo extravagant, that they don't deforro ur particulate Error, 
0 apply ting of then; aud ſome are of Y. nion, that it any Perion 
les, Cr. numbers another's Warts, he w li have as man hum. 
e uſe of Some will perſwyade us that they mike them fh off by fre- 
| which quent hard rubbing of them; others trullinz into mum fre 
i F. int of the Pn tf, an! putting the renaiser of he of it ; 
NOR into the Flame of a Candle, thus cauteriſe them, and by this 
17 with burning, hope to foi c2 them to fall ff, Others cure its them : 
ich had with a red hot Neecle; bur theie Methoys are vncettang, ard 
reat Ec- may - occalion Pain and an Inflammation; aud the three bet 
» Oe ways ot curing them, are by biaging, cutting, or COUMEMEP T7 oy Ree q 
g and ſo them. 75 
ible. The Ligature is only fir to be »poplied to great once, Whoſf O the Li- 
d Spirit Baſis is narrow : Tis made with a toe air, or With 880 gilt, 
o dreſs H; ſome dip it in Arſenical Water, that it may Cut t quick» | 
er, but that is dangerous. Fro querrly fave troubles wil . 
* Warts don't conſult +42 Chirurgeous, but bind them the ies, 
* and make then Full att their 0190 Wa. | 
_ : Others, imparieyut at the fte on hein, cant em ff „ich Of the Iz. 
es the the Sciſſrs I; but 1 tus 15 pu ture the cl: „ Pain © Al %. 
don. ner of purpoſe, if te don't mae ug ot fo ne crit Rey 
e medy to c H ,e the Rovts, for thy wall of alto d wot 
ons? ff again, and grow bippcr than the fi tie: cy heiag then 
"citons cut off, muſt bs wuci'd voith . ot Tartar fer Deliqui- 
£ a 475, Ul 
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um, or we muſt lay on them pulycrized A um or red pręci. 
pitate 

The third way, is fo conſume them by tuch Corroſives og 
are ſt ong enough to compaſs that end, of which kiad are Spi— 
rit ot Vitriol, Aqua-fortis, S i of S ., or Burter of Wntimo. 
ny, Bur thele Remedies me wot to be uſed wihow due Pre. 


caution, without which they will burn an4 e:t deep Scars: We 


muſt not in' ruſt ih {- I1g-edien's into the Patients Hands to ap- 
ply 'em themſelves; but that it may be done wirn Saferv, we 
are to prepare the little Plaiſter K. proviiied with a Hole in rhe 
mi le of the bignets of the Wart which we are to touch: We 
then dip the Str L into the Liquor in the Viol M, with 
which we rouch the Wart: The menrioncd Plaiſter which co— 
vers the Circumfter-nce of that i'xcreicen-e, keeps it from he. 
ing hurt by the Corroſive, if any drop of i: hou] t in the appli- 
cation fall on it, and hinders its ſpreading or operating in any 
other place beſides the Wart, Ib ve fern ſeveral tall off by be. 
ing touch'd with the Spirit of Sal, which I prefer to the others, 
tho? *tis not ſo corroſive, and had rather apply it ſ-ycral times, 
than riſque the Inconveniencies which I have ſeen reſult from 
the ul. ut Aqua fortis. 

It we will take the Pains of carefully managing Cuuſtics and 
Corrcfives, this way is preferabl- to the former two; becauſe 
theſe laſt ſo eat out the Root, that tle Wart never returns; and 
further, we my apply them to thoſe Warts which are too 
ſmall to be cither bound, or cat off, The Plaiſter N finiſhes 
the Cure. | 

There frequently grow on the Superficics of the Body little 
Excreſceuces or Puſhes, whoſe Baſe is narrow (like ſmall Crefts, 
or li'tle flat Pearls) which would very much increale if they 
were not hindered ; they grow on all parts of the Skin, and 
eſpecially on the Eyc 10s, The Operation requ:fite in this 
Cole conſiſts only in cutting them oft with the Points of the 
Sciſſars, they being fo imzll as not ro emit any Blood, nor do 
they need any Dreſling. The King hos hat feveral of them 
at different times, which Vr. Felix has cut in this wanner : 
The Pain is ſo hght, that *cis ſcarce jelr, and the places wire 


they are cut ofi heal of themniclyes, without the Afliftance of 
Chirurgery. 
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FicuRtE LX. For the OPENING a DEAD 
CORPS. 


4 


ACA. ba Bt tht. hs. Att 


WE hive hitherto ſpent our time in the Demonſtration of 

choſe Operations practiſed on living human Bodies; 

let's now proceed to thoſe performed after Man is dead: 

They are two, the one the Aperture of the Corps, and the 

other the Embaining of ir, Though theſe two Operations are 

not attended with the Cries of the Patient, nor do rhe Sub- 

jects on which they are exerciſed cver main of the hi- | 
rurgeon, thev ought yet to be pertor ned according to Art; Dexterity 
and the Dexteti y of the Operator ought not to be Jets ſhewn requt/:re te 


in them, than in any of the reſt, 1 Pprocce to demonſtrate % Opera: 


2T them tion. 
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them to you, with all the Exactnef; which they require, and 
with them we ſhall conclu'o theſe Operations. 

Several Re3ſons oblige the opening of a dad Corps: For 
In!lacc, in caſe of many Children m a Family, o of which 
coming to die, the Fother and Mother cu deu to be oncned, 
that by diicuvering the Cauſe of its Death. they may prevent 
that ot the reſt. 

A ludden Death which torrifies a Famil, or ex ites the Cu- 
rioſity ot Phyſicians and Chirurgeons, frequentiy occaligns the 
opening of a dead Corps, as it hap «net to two dead Por fans 
at Verſailles. In the hme Yew one « f the principal Officers of 
the Ks Go et td) dow dend, whiltt waiting »t Fable on 
the Duke of Burgundy, a: d tou: Mond hs atter oe + the King's 
Foo meu I teid.vnd ad as he ws warming 1; mſclt in the 
King © Auti-ciamber 1 open'd then both in the Priſinice of 
the princi al Phyiicians of he Court; and thence it apprared, 
that it ws the lnterception of the Circulation ot the Blood, 
vrhich canted both thete ſudden Neatits, 

wo had a dea Pe ſon aſſaſſi, ated or drowne:), and are q bli- 
pe open the Boo, in order to draw up an exact Report of 
tne Cn ion ot che inj r' Parte, ard that fre quently in exe- 
cui of Ordis of C aris of Juſtice, and Sentences Which 
command it: If o Veriton is ſulpetacd to be poiſoned, the open- 
ing of the: Body will teftify the Truth. 

The .-overnor of t'c Queen's Pages dving a“ St, Germais, 
the Servam=mn! difapreving with her Miſtrets. tod the Grand 
Prov: {| that ſhe beligecd her Miſtiefs hav poiſoned him, The 
Grand Provoſt feized e the W dow, and acquainted the King with 
it. ir, Felix and L were erde red on the next ay to open the 
Body, but tound no app arance of Potty; the Widow was 
cle r' and releas'd en 07 Report, 2nd the Maid ficd to avoid 
the Chaſtiſement which inch an A ccuſetion deltrved. 

We oper. almoit ai] Per 215 of Quality, and particularly the 
Princes and Eg to cinbalm them, beiote their Bodies are 
laid in the Sepulcrres of their Anceſtors, Bur whether it be ony 
one or other of theſe Cauſes which obliges the Aperture, . 
Ciururgeon is to perform it mct};odically, and in che manner 
which 1 am going to demonſtrate. | 

The ti ne of opening Boles 1: commoniy twenty tour Hours 
alter their Neath: Tue Lows direct fo, and we are not to 9. 
ten pi in leſs time, thu" we have u queſtionable Stgr's that 
they are really dead, and this is to id the Reprogch of te 
Fuback, which would otherwiſe accuſe the Cuurpeen Of fog 
much Precipitation, and to faristy th ſe who we hear declare 
chit they will charge their Hers ot Succe ſlors, nut to b iy hom 
before the Expiration of the meotion'd number ot Houls atter 
theic Death. jor fear they ſh ul be buried chive, being pertwys- 
ded thet ſuch things frequrutly h ppen by the Steties witch 
ale inabe CN that Head. 
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Come time before the app inted Hr, the Chirurgen is to Prof ara 


{end his \ppientices with tie Nec ſſey Iaſtrumenes, 
a Saw, Penknives of ſeveral ſizes, ciſſire, Levitors, 
a Lace, Spunyges, i me hund'os ot 
cyer is marked in the LXth Place, 

The Apprentices being come to the Houſe where the deid 
Body lies, place a Table long ercugh to lay the Bity an in the 
middle of the Room; they cover it with a wo len & th. and 
pon that lay th- * dy. bwin hril pot on it + Na kin three 
or four times double hug ways, er Modeſy's eke cher the 
privy Parte, cſpecinlly ita Women: Then they „y over ano- 
ther Cloth which covers tte cha! Body. They plice u. der 
the Table a great B+ior: te hy the Entrails in, ae they art taken 
out, aid a Fail ot Water t wth tho "PUNPE: ; they ark for 
neceſſary Linen, they prepare the Wex Candle, and walt oh ihuſe 
who are to be pre ſent ar ihe oprningy, 

The Co p]roty beg cam, te CO) r tor, 2nd the Appren ices 
who are to fliſt him, faſter: each of them a Nopk in betore them 
to prevent ſovli g of hi. Ciotnes, As for me, uh Have tie- 
queurly mate anitomic ! Diff Eons, an! perfermed the Wperture, 
1 have Linen Aprons and Steves made on pu: poſe, which 1 
find mure convenient than Napkins, 

The Body then being us covered, the Operator begins with 
the Ut ad. and ends with the Hr“ aſt 21.9 Billy : Which Meth ad 
is lels troubtefomne then Dering with the ! ly; for bang 
oblig' ro turn the Body to ice the Brain, the B. being open 
all the Parts contained in it will com- du, and very much in- 
commode the Ope ator ; har 15, tuppoling thit we mend to 
examine theſe tlrce Paits, tor it it be cnly a Wound mm the 
Belly or Breaſt winch occalined the Opening, we are t, vpen 
that Place to inform our ſelves of th: Wonnd, zu mike our 
Report, without being ob 126 then to work on the Head, 

The Opera or then takes the Penk te A, hop“ ke a c:me 
mon Knite, or that 6 de like an lacuion Knit „With ve ch 
he makes on the end a lo g Incition from the R of the: Note 
to the Nape ot the Neck, ang a trantvertalone from ont har tutte 
other, vitha! cutting the hairy Sgeip 2nd the Pericaninm, tor 
tie edge of the Intiru.. ent muſt rech to the Sku, an! preis 
pol, it in theie rwo tnotions ; forming a Cruis on the b of 
te Head ft He then takes off theſg tor Parts, which he ſep a- 
tes rom the Sky, and which hin down, le ve it neo. 
vere, Ihen wih the Szw C, chic, he fixes oi rh O Fr ons 
ae acar the Eye-brows, te bepins to ia, ca ug the ticadto 
be hela by a S:rvait to keep it ſteaſv, The Frontal Zone be 
ng awed, by little and little he gutes the Sew to one of th: 
Jemplces, and then to the uther 3; winch being wel 4.under, ve 
urn the Body, in order to de the laws to the Ocenpiu fl, 
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The whole Ci: cumſerence of the Brain being ſaw*d aſunder, 


th; Lexitor. we thruſt one of the ends of the Levitor D into the Track of 


Se alion 


the Saw, in order to diſcover ſome Ritngs which on the inſide 
excced the thickreis of tlie Skull, and which the Saw has not 
wholly cut. It we cannot ſucceed with the Levit r. the Inſtru- 
ment E, ſbap'd like a Piercer. will compaſs the end becauſe it 
has more Force, and is made for this purpoſe ; for by thruſtin 
the flat part into the Tract of the Saw, and turning the Hand 
from the Right tothe Lett, it ſplite that which held it; which 
we eaſily diſcover by the Noife which it makes in breaking. We 
then ſlide in the Inſtrument F, reſembling a Spatala with a Han- 
dle, berwixt the Cranium and the Dura- Mater, to tepirate all the 
Fibres which ſtick to the Places of the Sutures. 

The Skull being tiken out, we place it on the fide of the 


„fibe Dura» Head, in order to lay in it the bits of the Brain as we cut them, 


we wipe the Dura-Mater, which is moiflened with the Blood 
which came out of the broken Capillary Veſſels, and cut it in 
its whole Circumterences with the crooked Sciſlats G, and then 
raiſe it up by the two fid-s towards the Top ot the Head, to 
which 'tis no longer f-ſtered by any thing beſides the Point of 
the Falx. which ſticks beſore to the Point of the Apophyſes of 
the Ethmoides, called the Criſta Galli, or Cock's Comb, We 
cut with the ſame Sciſſars this Point of the Duya-Mater ; and 
find that this r:doubling ot th Dura- Mater, which ſeparates the 
Brain into a Right and Leit Part, reſembles a Falx or *cythe, 
whence it has that Name pivenit, The whole Dura- Mater be- 
ing thus raiſed up, we turn it towards the hinder fart ot the 
Head, and then diſcover the Pia-Atater, which envelopes the 
Brain in all its Circumrolutions. 

When we would make an exact Demonſt ration of the Brain, 
doc cut it into Ports, to ſhrew the three different Subſtances of 
v hich 'cis compoſed ; Bur here we content our {elves with ſepa- 
rating the Right Part from the Left, with the Handle of the Pen- 
knife in the callous Subit.iiceto open the two upper Ventricles, 
which are formed like a Creſceut: We then cut the preateſt 
Pat of the Brain to diſcaver the thi:d Ventricle, then we raiſe 
up the Forntx or Vault with three Pillars or Crures, either before 
where there is bit one Pillar to lift up, or behind where there are 
two, and this according to the Fxperier.ce and Adurels of the 
Oper-tor in making theſe Demonſtrations, The Vault be- 
ing, taken off, we ice the fourth Ventricle, and af:crwards 
the Cerehelium, in which we give one cut with the Pen— 
«ie E, cr with the other mark'd I, to come at the Subſtance 
and if there be any thing par ticulor to diticct, we make uſe 
oi the Peuknife K, which has two different edges at its two 
ends, and the Rook L, with which we hold it, and raife up the 
Vei:.is which we intend to diſſect. Ar laſt we rtzke out 
UC brain, o fearch whether there is no extravaſated Hood. or 
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nothing particular at its Baſis, The whole being well examined, 
we returu thet Subſtance into its Place, aud 2iter having incloſed it 
in the Cranium, with the Needles M, threadeſ with the Lace N, 
we {ew up the four Quarters of the hairy Scalp (which we hag 
before ſti ip'd off, Yin order to cover the Cap of he Brain, and con- 
tain che whole in its ord mary Place. 

The Operator cauſes his Apprentices to turn the Corps, laying 
it again on its Pack ;and having thrown a Napkin over the Face 
to hide it from the Spectators, he makes a large Inciſion from 
the Neck to the Os Pubis, d a traverta one tron the Region 
of the Left on tothe Right, y this Incifion he cuts long 
ways the Teguments, the Muicles, and the Breoit e at once, 
which 195 mediately expol-sto view the Parts contain'd in the Bel- 
ly; the firſt of which 1s the 7 614932, which floats on the Guts; 
we examine the Stomach, inch is herd in the Lett Iiytocl on- 
drizm ; the (mall Guts, which occupy the whole wabilical Regi- 
on; the great ons, which ſurround the (mall on all f1/es ; the 
Meſentery, w kich is the common Recepticle all the Gus; the 
Liver, which fiils the ght Hyporkoiadritn ; and the Milt, 
which, in Co j H ion with tte Sromach, is pliced on the Leit. 


f we are oi liged to take out ile Parte, in rer to exam ne the ꝑvaνinati- 
Viſcera which they cover. we arc, Heere we do it, to tie the: Intel = % of the 
tives at wo Places; the oneniph the Stomach. and the other rear whiter 9 


the Ants, that what is conta in them may not come cut. We 
then ay them on a Baſon on the Table, and fo:k up the ex- 
travatated Blood and Liquors in that Cavity withthe Spunges O O, 
which we waſh ſeveral times in thc Vail of Water ſet ready tor that 
purpoſe. We examine the Reins, the great Veſ1-1s, the Parts def» 
tin'd tor Generation. and the Blader, iu which, it any thing is ta 
be ſeen, we cauſe to be brought ner to them the Wax Candle P, 
which is very convenient in thefe ſorts of Demonſtations, in 
order to diſcover the moſt minute Particles, 

In order to penetrate into the Breatt, we are to ſeparate from 
the Sternum the muſculous Parts which cover them, and with 2 
ſtrong Penknife cut the Cirtilopes which ate at the Extremity on 
each ſide, as wellon the Rig hi as left; then e parating the rfl zone 
of the Sternum from the two eds ut the Clavicule, to vince it 
ſticks teſt, we are totake out the 5/er/9 q 16 whole, as 1 bave 
hinted in my Anatomy, that we moy have the elarer view ot the 
contain'd Parts, 


the legion. 


Operas of 


T':e Parts which offer fit are the Lungs, which wetrequent- panminati- 
I» hnd {omevr {at put ri ſi J, becgu !. hat eig the moſt tender oN of its 
ot allthe Parts of the Body, and alwiys in Afton, they Cannot gli, 


o well refit Corruption as the other 3 whores tis that the Oc- 
cadon of moſt Mens De th roctec hom this Part, he 
Lungs are ſepcrated by a Membrane wich runs alonp bet wixt 


them, and is called tlie Mediaſtinuim, to waich is atfixed à large 
T 4 Puris 
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Purſs which we cill the Pericardium which is the Iavolucrum 
of rie Heart. We then open he Pericardium, which very of 
ten, When the Peri9n2 came by his Death by violent Means, con- 
tains the Warer in which the Hart flores, We next make two 
Inciſions on the Heart, one on the Right, and the other on che 
Lett, ro fee whether th-re be nothi.y in the Ventricles and 
Auricu la, where we frequently find ſome pinguid Bodies, which 
we erm the Po{vpt of the Heart. We ſonk up with the ſims 
Spunpes the ſcrou Humours Which we find thed in the Breaſt, 
and at er having taken che to fee whether there is nothing in 
the Plerya, e put all the Parts i to their reſpective Places, 
We'th ntak»” the two pieces of Tow QQ pull them our and 
ſ-re20 them. and then lay then one on the Parts of the Breaſt, 
a d the orher over thoſg of the Belly, replace the Sternum over 
them. 21d cloſing the Teguments cauſe an Apprentice to few 
up the Body with the N edle R. threaged with the narrow Taps 
or R:ibbon 8, in manner of the Skinners Suture, as well in the 
longit dinel as tranſverſe Ticition, | 

I ll not e ter to the detail of the Indiſpoſitions which may 
be di{-overed in rhete Parts, tor they are innumerable ; but ſhall 
or ly bint to you, that whatever they are the Chirurgeon meets 
with, hr o3pht on the fame Day to commit them to Writing 
in his Cll*t, by re ſon tht ſome particuhr Circumſtances in 
time may ſl'p out of his Memory, 

It a Father or Mother deres a Chill to be open'd, in order 
to prelerve the reſt. by a i3,/covery of the Diſeaſe of which it 
died the Chirurp-on i- to draw up a Relation of whatever he 
obler ves, ar d giv it to them, to the end that they may make 
vic of ;t55 a Gurde 114 the Dieaſes vhi h may kappentoothers, 

it th- Body be cpened by Order of a Court of Juſtice, the 
Chirur eon 15 to give in atairhiul Eeport, Which neither wrong: 
the ace d nor ftwour the. Criminal. 

It a Bogy is oen'd to difcover the Cauſe of a particular Event, 
as of a ſudden Death. or a ſurpriſing Hiſcaſe, the Chirurgeon is 
to draw vp a Memorial of it, to impart it to the Public : For 
we 5re not only to uſe our utmoſt Endewours to render our 
elves skilful in our Proftcilion, but ate aito oblig'd to endeavour 
the lr ction of others, 

After opening the Bodies of Perſons of the firſt Quality, tis 
cuton.ry to Criw up a clear and ſuccinct Relation of what 
ve there tid, without ging mt Argurmentations on them, 
hic arc frequently uicleis, This is what was practis'd in 
the peniag of the Bo of the Morquifs of Louvoy. who died 
en h »6ih of Faly in 1691. This Relation was carried to 
the Kung, atter being nau'd by the four Pay ſicians preſent at 
the peng; 718. Montieur Daquiz, Montiecr Fagon, at pre- 
tent fit Piytician, Montieur Du Cheſne, and Monſieur Sero:: ; 
wig by four Chirurgeons, Tz, Montieur Felix, Montieur Ger- 
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van, Monſieur Dutertres, ad my ſelf, who was choſeby the 
Family * was firſt Chirurgeon to ſeveral Kinge, 

* — to us in his Works the Relation o the ope- 
has 1 Bodies of Kings which he ſerved; They are all 
I. Phyſicians and Chirurgeons which were prefent, and 
"gn 4 find any Apothecaiy's Hand to them: And alſo at 
oy in all the Relations of the opening ot the Bodi-s of Per- 
. the Royal Family which I have perform'd or ſcen per- 
oY 5 Il the Chirurgeons charg'd wi h it have l1on'd in Con- 
— the Phy ſicia ne, and never any Apothecaries, tho 
they have been frequently preſent, | 
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FIGURE LXI. Fr EMBALMING, 
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Cuſtomary 2 is an Operation almoſt as ancient as the Word, 
ſeef Em- and which has been practiſed in all Ages; and eit her cut of 
halming. a venerable Renard to their Relations, or a Principle of Relip'- 
on, Men have always endeavoured to preſerve their Dead : Of 
the Truth of which Arabia and Aigyp; have furniſl'd an infinite 
number of Inſtances; but at preſcnt we Embalm none but the 
Rich and Great, whole Relations only are willing to be at that 
Ex;cnc2, 
Afr. Peni- ionlieur Penicher. a Pariſian Apothecary, has given us a 
cher' Trad Treatife of Embalniing, according to the Practice ot both the 
of Enibalin- Ancients and MoGerns, in which ore fevers} larncd Enquiries 
eng. en that Subject. tile Tc! 1208 the Stories © the FE mbalming of 
Dau, licaaudtr, and icversl ohe, woatrcfore J refer yoit 
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to him for the Satis'aRion of your Curioſty, But talking like 
a true Apothecary, he gives vs fo many forts of Balſamic Pow- 
gere, that he would very much puzzle us which to chooſe, if 
we did not fnow that they are almoſt ail alike, He faither pre- To whom 
tends, that *tis the Apothecary's Right to prefide in Embalming; E:42almi 
that the Compo ſition and Application of the Balſamic Matter be. 
lonꝑ to bim, and that the Cbirurgeon is preſent for no other 
end than to make the Inciſions, ard fix cn the Bandage which 
he preſcribes ; but dvly Proftice overthrows what this Authr 
pretends to advance. is th: Chirurgeon only who Emba'ms, 
„is he who is charg'd with the whyle Op: ration ; and after the 
Apothecary has prepar'd what he requizes, he is not t concern 
bimlelt any tirther in it, unleſs he will attend as one of the Chi- 
rurgeon's Apprenti-es or Aſüſtapts, to hand to him what he has 
occaſion fr. | | 

Frequenil7 Chirurgeors themſelves make vp the Preparations Office of the 
neceſſary ter this Opera ion, eſpecially in Armies, when they ,pohecary, 
are to preſerve a Body, to the en it may be carried to the Tomb 
of its Anceſtors; bur in Reys) Families, who retain an A, othe- 
cary always in wing, he 21ways prepares what is necefſary, 
purſuant to the Direction given him by the fi ſt Phyſician. with 
regard to the Quality of the Balſamic Materials, and the Quan- 
tity requir'd by the Chirurgeon, which he proportions to the 
ſie of the Body to be Embalmed. is indeed true, as Mr, Pe- 
nicher obſerves, that the \porhecary is paid by the Keeper of the 
King's Plate, who is to draw up an Account of the Funeral Ex- 
pences, and alſo to pay him for what he turniſhes to that end; 
as he does the Crier, who undertakes fur rhe Invitation of the 
Gueſts ; the Wax-Chancler for the Wax; the Plummer for the 
Coſſin; and an infinite number of other Artificers ; But if he 
is paid as a Tradefmin, the Money which he receives for his 
Commoditics does not give him any Right to preſide over the 
Chirurg-on, nor does it authorize him, as that Author does, to 
preſcribe the Inſtruments which he is to have in Readineſs, 
the Inciſions he is to make, and the Vandapes to be prepar'd. 

'Tis alſo true, that the Phyſician has no Reward for his Pre. Rights of the 
ſence, nor the Chirurgeon for his Pains : But Mr, Penicher miſ- Chururgeons 
takes when he tells us, that the Chirurgeon has no other Per- Affrentice:s 
quiſies for his Trouble, but what he ſtrips off the Body, a: d 
the Linen which he makes uſe of in the cpening and Embalm- 
ing it; He ouplit to have known, that theſe Linens are the 
Right of the Chirutg:on's Apprentices, who take care not to 
loſe them; that M-, Felix has always left'em to them, as I have 
always done, and that all Chirurgeous, who are not ſtupid, will 
never depꝛ ive their Apprentices uf their Right. | 

Mr. Penicher cites, as 8 Prefident for Embalming, that per- A Relation 
form'd on the Dauplineſs, Ve are not to be ſurpris'd if his of the Em- 
Relation is not exactly jult in 1c-c:al Circumſtances, he tran- balming of 
icrib'd it from a Memerial whic!t the Apothecary to that Prin- e Dau- 
cels gave him, and its Author belicying Pharmacy ſo _ preſs. 
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bove Chirurgery, that the latter could not diſpute it, ha: b 
this Memorial taken all advantageous Hints, which feem'g to 
him to favour his Opinion, But having my ſelf perterny's thay 
Eambalming, none can be a better Evidence in this Caſe : The 
particular Relation of h ch, to av id Repetition, I forbear hey, 
becauſe the Method which I ſhall lay down, of performing l 
compleat Balſamation, will inform you of all that paſſid « 
thit of the Dauphineſs. 
Three thing: After the opening of the Body, and the drawing up and {ipy. 
neceſſary to ing of the Relation of the Particulars obtery'd with regard to 
Embalming the Body, the Phylicians and Chirurgeons withdrew, leaving to 
the operating Chirurpeon the Care and Direction of the Embalm. 
ivg : Wherefore all depending on him, he c2ul. s to he brought 
into the Chamber where the Corps is, all the neceſſar y lugredient. 
and Inftruments for that Operation, and which we know to he 
of three Sorts, firſt, th ·ſe which the Plum :ner is to make; ſecond. 
ly, what belongs to the Cajrurg;ean ; and thirdly, thoſe which 
relate to the Apothecary. | 
The plum The [lunimer being {cit for, comes to take the Chirurpeon's 
wer BA Orders about the ze f the Coffin, becauſe it he ſhoul! conten; 
veg. kimielf wich taking meature of the Body, that Caſe would prove 
too lit le to hold it af cr its Embalming; he beſpesks of lum a 
Icaden Barrel to put the Ecitiatls into, and alio a leaden Box made 
of two piccts to ſhut, to contain the Hea:t after tis Embalm'd; 
ordering him to bring ail of them to the Chamber where the 
Corps is, at the H ur which he appoint:. 
The Chi- The princip-1 Part ct the Chirurgeon's Apparatus conſiſts in 
run eon: Bands; for the Inſtruments are the fame which are uſed in the 
Apparatuz, opening of the Body. The Chirurgeon is then to prepare five 
Binds, two of esch three Firgers ircadth, and four Flls long 
to bind the Arme; two of four Fingers breadth and fx Ells long, 
each to bind the Legs and Thighs; and oe yet broader aud longer, 
to periorm the very Ci, cumvilutions about the Body. 
The Apo- 'Tis the Apothecary's butiiels to furniſh, 1ſt, the aromatic 
thecarys Plants well p-lver;'d in a Mortar; 2d, the Gums and odoriſc- 
Charge, you Drugs beaten to a finc Pewder ; and 39lv, a Lmiment to ub 
over or anoint the Body. 
Plants of The fiſt and couarſelit Powder which ferves to fill the gre 
which ihe Cavitics, and to be put in with the Entrails, is compol:d ot 
Powdeys ore fur or five and twenty different Plants, o which end we male 
tobe emf gic of the Leaves of ſame of them, the Roots or Flowers cf 
ſed. ethers, and yet the Kinds, Birks or Secds ot others: The moſt 
proper and the moit c to be gotten are the Leaves ot Laurel, 
Myrde, Roſemary, Sac, Bam, Rue, Wormwood, Marjoram, 
Hyſop, Wild Thyme, Bal, the Roots of Iris, Anpehica, Ir: 
Noſiras, and Calamus Arematicas, ; te Flowers of Roies, Ca- 
uni Me lilor, Lavciiger, ani {Omen ard Orarnge-Peel, the 
Sceds ot Annie, Feustel, Cort iasdet and Cummin, To all which, 
wen well pul cis, det. be added fo many Pounds of com: 
men Salt, as co QUE HET e eee to Wiriy Poands Wer! 
| 5 
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Of the other which is the fineſt Powder, there muſt he ten 


grunde, and it is to be compoſed of ten or tot lve Odoriferous 
Droge, which are proper to preſerve the Body for the ſpace of 
i-yeral Ages; they are Myrrh, Aloes, Frankincenſe, Ber jamin, 
6&ror2x-Calamita, Cioves, Nutmrgs, Ciramon, White-pepper, 


Sulphur, Allum, Salt, and Szi-petre; ail which are to be well 
ulreriz'd. and paſs'd thro' a Sieve, 

The Liniment is to be compos'd of Turpentine, Oil of Lav- Compoſitien 
re, Liquid Storax, and Balſam Copahu, by reaſon that of Feri of the Lyni- 
is ſo ſcarce, that alone it would coſt more than all the other Em. ment, 
balming Ingrevients : Three Pounds of this Liniment are {ufi- 
cient to make the nece ſſa y Embrocations. 

geſides theſe three Articles, the Apothecary is to provide 
three or four Pints of Spiri of Wine, five or ſix great bundles 
of Tow, Cotton, two Ells of the bro:deft Cerecioth, and 1 
large bundle of coarſe Cord. The Chirurgeon provided with 
all theſe Preparstions, is ray to begin the Embalining, which 
ke execures in the tollowing manner. 

Having order'd to be ſct hear him the Leaden Barrel A, he 
takes fome Handftuls of the coarſer Pod out of the great Baſon 
B, and ſpreads it over the bottom of the Barrel, and boy that 
ſpreads part of the Ens rails, then lays another row or bed of 
that POV der, an then anc ther lay of the Entraile, thus conti- 
nning on Stratum ſuper Stratum. till he has laid into the Barrel 
all the parts whicu were contained in the Hex. Breaſt and 
Belly, except the Heart, which he ſeparates, and puts to ſoek 
in spirit of Wine, till he has fi-iſhed the whole Body, when 
he embalms ha in particviar, He muſt remember to end with 
a lay of Powder, and it the Barrel is bot full. he js.to fill it 
up with a bundle of To; but it che Plummer has maze it 
too high, the Operator is to order him to cut off all of it 
that is too long, that the Cover being ſolder'd on, no part of 
may remain empty. 

The t'ree Venters or Cavitics being thus evecueted, wwe are 


to waſh them with Spirit oft Wine, which is in the Bottle C 


9 


before we fill them vp, which done, we begin with the Head, 
illi g up the Sku] with the Powcer and Tow m1x'd together ; 
aud having got in as much 38 can contain. we ut it 2zain 
into its place; and before we 1-w the Heiry Scalp over it, we 
pat betwixt them ſome of th fim or Bil{amic Feeder which 
s in the Veſſel D. We pour oe put of Vine mto the 
Mouth to waſh it, ano the“, fill it up With the fame Powder 
and Cotton: We do the f-me o the Nottrils ang Ears, and 
"kn with the Pencil or Bruſh E, we embroca't the Face, Head 
4,0 Neck with the Linim nt F, and ater tt cveng the fine 
der on all thoſe parts, We ter a Cruſt over the whole Su- 


vt Hrs, 


"ped like a Night-cep. and provided with be vrais HH 


We then put the Head into the Lis en Bag 6. II 


ech we draw cloſe vi the deck, that the W lit may 
© veitectly envelop'd in it. 
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With the Powder and Tow the erster fills up the Bre, 

and Bihv, which is now but one 14: ge Cavity, for in tab, 

Prep ation out t' e Entrails ha has before taken out the Ni sphragma, v h 
of the Breaſt ſepar2:ied them from one another: He is not here to he ſparing 
and Abdo- ot his Powders, which here mutt prevail, the Tow bei ing only 
men, made uſe of to bind and k ep themet gether: He retur— 18 1 
Kteruum into its place, and at cr baving covered it with th. 


= 72 — 


fine Powoer, which he alſo rhrofts bet wit the Ribs and Te. 


gument, he performs the Suture _ the Needle |, thieades 
with the String or Lace K. fron the Neck to the Os pubis, and 
| a Tran-verfal one fr. * one of as * — Parts to the o her. 
Embal ing With the Fenkpite | „de make around the Arm four lr; 
of the upper ncitions of half a To log each, end as deep as tothe Ros, 
Members, ard as many 07 the Wriſt; theſe we waſh wirh spirit of Wh e, 
an fill with the odoriie:ous Powder; we cover the Arm with 
the Li ment wih the fame Pence, and grily throw over ir 
the fame Balm, which extily fli-ks on by reaſon of the Ln 
ment: We then take he Brand M. with which wi bopin ar tho 
Hand, rolling it very tight up to the Shoule r where tie t. end, 
and be taſten d: Whilſt the Operator is thus empioy'd about one 
Arm, an Apvrentice is te do the {ame to the other with the 
Ban N. c nlorm to his Fxample. 
Of the lower The fam O erat is co be performed to the Thighs ard 
Members, L. g with this Difference only, that rhe Incilions are to be 
longer, deeper, and more numcerout than in the Arms; theſe 
Parts thus cut, look like SwitzZer's Rreeches, After they have 
ſuſſicien'ly imbib'd the Spirit ot M ine, they are to be faced with 
Aromatic Powders, the Liniment applie4 to then, and the 
Powders over them, the Operator roll; on the Band on oe 
Thigh, whilit an Apprentice apples that Þ ty the other. Thele 
two Bands begin at the Feet, and terminate at the Groins. 
Of the poſte- We th-n turn tne Body, in er er to make the bke Incitions 
on the Back ar the Region of the Reins, and on the Nuit ck:; 
211 it the Corps is tar, we are aiſo to do the fame around the 
Belly and Breatt ; The Lot ns, Embrocati ms, and Application 
of Pow: ers are ended with the hand Q, which is ſtrong. very 
broad and very long. and beginning at he lower Belly, to per- 
fecily rolls Over the Body, that no port of it is left u chwer'd. 
How the The Body thus enamelis!, we lay it on the Cerecloth K, in 
Body is to which we wholly incloſe it, cutting it ſo as to come cloſe 0. 
be i d up. ver all the Parts without tolding it, and with the Cd, which 
is to be ten or twelve Ells lau, we begin to cloſe ic about the 
Neck ro form the bipure of rhe Head, that it may be accomn- 
mod ited to that of the Cofin, we run it ſeveral times around 
the Booy, each Circumvolution at the ciſtance of halt a Foot 
trom the othe, and draw it as tight as we Would a Fack to be 
{cart by the Carrier, 
The Fody is then put into a Linen Shrovd, which wich a 
String we tie at each ot its two Hxtremitics, leaving about a 
H:inotul b:yond cach of the Li, atures: We then call for 5 
C mn 
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Coffin T or 'ering it to be brawobkt near to the Table where 
the dy ie; and it *tis a Princel. o“ the Royal Family, the 
dw of Hour is to take hold of the Hardivl of the Shrowd 
wh ch is left at the Head, and the L:iy ot the Werdrohe of 
dat at the Feet, and they hy the Corps into the Coffia, which 
u Service they claim as th ir Right. 

If the Chirurgron has any Balſwnie Powder loft, he rows ir Dye of the 
in the Coffin, and fiils the vacant Spaces with bundles of Aro- rematiing 
matic PL. its, which he is h have ready provided tor that pur- Aromatic 
ofe; which done, the Plummer fixes on the Lid of the C»flin, Powder, 
Which he {folders on as exp<dirioufly and neatly as he can. 

Whiiſt he is ſoldering the Coffin. the Chirurgeon embalme Embalming 
the Heart; he takes hold of it in the Chin, a Veſſel in which of the Heart, 
he put it, waſhes it ſeyeral times in Spirit of Wine, and fills 
its Ventricles with the fineſt Balſamic Powder referyed expreſly 
for that ene, then incboſes it in a Bit of Cerecloth wholly 
ſprink1-d with the ſame Powder; he binds and faſtens it with 
a mall Cord, ſhaping this ſmall Bundle in the Figure of a 
Herr, then laying it in the Voiety of the Laden Box V, he 
covers it with the remaining part X, cauſing them to be ſc]- 
dered tog ther by the Plum ner around the Circumference of 
the Bex, in his Preſence. 

The Cofſin being folder'd, we lay it on two Feet in the middle 
of the Room, and cover it with a Pall, and lay on the Coffin the 
ox vhich contains the He:rt. which we cover with (rape, and 
leave both of them to be carried to their deſtin'd Sepulchre, 

dame Ancien ts pretend to have invente a way of embalming erh of 
preferable to all others, which was to take ou? generally all amin 
the Fieſh, and leaving only the Skin ang Bones to ſubſtitute in of ſome aj 
their place Aromatic Drugs an Pow er; but hi is not to pre. Axcients. 
ſerve the Body, but only the Skin and Skeleton hom Putretac- 
tn, 

Some Moderns propoſe to us eaſier ways, of which there are of ſeveral 
ſeveral forts with Which Mr, Penicher has fill'd his Book; where- Win 
fore I ſhall torbcar he Recital of them here: Fut content my 
ſelk with acquaintin you, that the Halory of Embalming, 
which I have juſt laid bete you, is that which I have per- 
ſormed on the Dauptincfs, and f-veral Per ſons of the firſt Qua- 
lity, being that which I rake to be the beſt of them all, 

| have heard ot ancient Sepulchres of Plaiſter, in the mid- Preſervati- 
dle of which the Body was placed, and alſo cover'd with Plai- on of Bodies 
ſter: That in theſe fort of Graves the Bodies kept tor a long by Flaſſter. 
time, Without enntting any ill Scent, becauſe the Salt-Petre 
which is in the Phiſter reſiſts Putrefaction, and the Pluſter im- 
bibing the ſtinking Scroſities which iſſue from the Body, ſtops 
the otienſive Exhalations, 

This Fact may put ſome vpon reducing it to Practice, which ½ 70 þer- 
in my Opinion ſhould be done the following way: The Per ſon form it. 
re ſolvea to try this Experimert, is to order the making of ei. 
ther a laden or wooden Coſſin, proportion'd to the bulk - the 
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Poly, which ie to be laid into it ſtuk noked, when having 
rey three or tour Hods ef Plaiter ſtram'd thro? a SNR, ang 
aft · r being ſtir ed well, are to te pour'd into the Coffs, ſoth 
it r aching to the edges, the Corrs may be wholly buri d in 
Plaiſtar: By this Me hod we may keep a Body ſeveral Dis in 
the Houſe, and then hy it in a Vault deſigned for the Dead. 
wit heut rhe Danger of any ill Scent And in my Opinion, * 
impoſſible to embaim a Body with more Eaſe, and at I. is Rx. 
pence, | | 

By m Relation of Embalmings in general. you may deter 
mine whether the Chirurgeon or the Apothecary o:phr to pre. 
fide + The firſt performs whatever is to be done, and his Ope- 
rations immediately regerq human Bodies, ard the latter only 
pulverizes the Plants and Gums, In Conſultations held on Chi. 
rurp ical Diſeaſes, the Chirurgeons in Conjunctioy with the 
Payſician, ſign the Preſcriptions, which the Apothecarie: har: 
no tarther Concern in, than to execute them, The next Dy 
after that dedicated to St. Luke, Chirurgery and Pharm «cy ere 
to pay their Tributary Homage to Phybck; but the Gentlemen 
of the Faculty never invite the Aporhecaries, Tis ble yable, 
that in the Oeconomy of Royal Fainilies the Phyſicians are rc. 
giſter'd firſt, then the Chirurg-ons, and next them the Apo be. 
Caries, In ſhort, the King being re(vlv'd to beſtow Gretifica- 
tion on the Officers of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, who went 
to Pont de Beauwvoiſia to fetch thut Princets, with his own 
Hand, in the State of the Experice whi h was preſented to him 
{f-r down and allotted to Morfieur Boxer le/or, Phyfician, ons 


thouſand Crowns, to me as her Cairn pern fifteen hundred 


f-yres, and to Monſieur BR rqueny her Ap thecary one thoulard 
livres. After all theſe Marks ot Diſtin tion and Preference. 
aw cn the Apathecaries pretend to diipute it with the C. 
"ur geon? But let's allow *em the pleature of that fond Notion 
hich does not in he leaft prejudice Chirurgery, fince they 


lone are of that Opinion. 


Gentlemen, 


We are now come to the end of our covrie of Pperatio's 
which I propoſed to run thra'; in which 1 have endeayour'd 
not to torget any of thoſe which Ciururgery is obliped to per 
foren tor the Preſervation of human Bodies; confidered even 
from the Moment ot their Birth beginning with inftrudtin; 
you in: he manner of making the Ligature on the Navel, win! 
is tu firſt Min is obliged to undergo, and that as ſoon as he ſccs 
the Lgut; then ſucceſſively running thro? all the Parts of the 
Body, and withal demonſtrating the O erations which eich of 
then: roqu:1-es, and ending with the opening and embalming of 
the de d Corps: You ſce I have not quitted my Subject "il 
incloſed in its Graye, 
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ed, 455, The Examination ts be mad» before theſe 
Tumour: are opened, with Medicaments or Inſtriments, 
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Anifarca, what, 70. Signs of it, ibid. Cauſe and Cure, ib ig. 5 
- Ancyioblepharon, Cauſes and Cure, 292, Mhence this Diſeaſe, 
ibid. 
Anevriſma, what, 382. Two nds, ibid. Cauſes and Signs, 304 P 
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Anthrax. what, 460 | 
Arus, Operations per arme on it, 74. & ſeq. How to cure i, Ie. 
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Apik:ma, what, 208. 
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Commended, 122, 124. How ferformed, ibid. For the Cin. C 
cer, 29% For the Trepan, 174, 281. For the Fye has, 
292, rori'e An lar din. 323. For the Ancuriſma, 38), 
387 | 
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Baptizing Children, way of French, in extraordinary Caſes, 9y. C 
Bienaile ( Aornfrenr) revites Sutures of Tendons, 392. 
Birth (Aster) Precantions to be us'd in drawmg it out, 158. 44 c 
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Bladder, oicne in, 99, & ſeq. Two Proofs of Stones exiſting in i! C 
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Blood, extra vaſated, Eatraction of. 274. How much to be taten 
away in Bleeding, 37 2, Obſervations on it, 374, 375, Where 
to let, 376. 

n liters what, and how made, 29. Several ſorts, 30. 

Breaſt, Operations peculiar to it, 230. Of Wounds there, 23 1. La 
to heal, 232, 1 Caſe, 234. Another, 236. Two way. of open- 
ing it, 230. 0 


Bronchote mia, what, 261. 


Bubonocele, its Etymology, 188. In what different from a Bubo, 
ibid. Danger of the Patient. 189. The Operation, 190, An 
Inſtance, 191. Another C:fe, 194. 

Buckling of Boys, what, 138. 

Bullet ſtuck into a Bone, Extraction of, 449. Grazing along the 
Bones, ibid, Cannon Bullet Wounds, 450 

Burgundy { Duke of) crock d 255. 

Burgundy Wine paſſes ſower than Champagne, 7 5, 

Burning, ft off by good Chirurgeons, 95, 


C. 


Cabrieres ( Prior of) his Remedy for Hernia's, 175, & ſeq 

Cæſarean Secfion, 86. Etymology. ibid. When pradtis'd. 85. 
Cruelty, ibid. Cendemm d, ibi. I fories which ſeem to r ider 
it pratticable, 88, Examin i &g. Reasons againſt ti 99 A 
modern Author refuted, ibid. Fxvlication of the Fad related, 
ibid. Another Performance anſwr'd 91. Reaſois og1inſt ic 
confirm'd, ibid. When to be perform d. 9+, What io be ol ſer vd. 

. Precautions, 94. What to be dove after the Latraclion of 
the Child, 96. 

Cancer in the Breaſt, 217. & ſeq. Caſes, 254. 

Carbuncle, 458. 

Carnofity, what, 146, Inſtance, ibid. 

Caruncula, improper Cloſure of, 179. Two forte, 152. How di 
ztinguiſh'd, ibn. Inſtances and Inconveniencies of this Indiſpoſiti- 
on, ibid. Ways of ſeparating. ibid. Their Diſengagement, 153. 
| Huibands too whimſical in this Caſe, ibid. 

Caſtration ght to be forbidden, 208. Mhy allowed among the 
Turks, 209. Frequent in Italy, ibid. Manner of, ibid. 

Cataplaſm for a Bubonocele, 189. 4 Hydrocele. 198. 

Cataract, Kinds and Cure, 302, & icq. Conching, 304, Dref- 
ſiug and Regimen, 305. 

Catheriſm, what, 111. 

Cauteries, ſex Kinds, 467. 

Cercolir, Extrpation of, 154. 

Ceremomes to be avoided, 10. 

Chalazion, a Diſtemper of the Eyes, 295. 

Children, the Ejfects of their Voracity. 244. 

Chirurgeon, Deſcription of a good one, 2. Perſnal Dralities, 7. 

Som e Wrong in the Thy moſis. 142, Herniary their Employ, 
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182. His Duty in Bleeding, 366. Invention neceſſary, 286. 
Tv miſtruſt himſelf, ibid. Often excuſable for pricking a Ten- 
don, 391. Ill Opinion conceiv'd of em, 403. Numerous at 
Paris, 440. His Duty as to Extraction of exotic Bodies, 4.44. 
To ſign Diſſeftions, 489. Preferable to Apothecaries. 496. 

Chirurgery, Definition of it, 2. Pradical better than ever, 5. Mo- 
dern ſoften d 95. End of it, 313, 

Chyle, Cauſe and Conſequence of an imperfect, 7 5. — 

Circocele, what, 204. Cauſes, ibid, Peculiar to the Veins, ibid, 
Name, 203. | 

Circulation of Blood manifeſt, 372. 

Circumciſion, what, 438. 8 

Clitoris, Amputation of it, 153, Pretext for it, 154. 

Collyria, «ſe 7 300. 

Conductors, lie Swords in Lithotomy, 119. 

Condylomæ, what, 214. 

Corns and Callofities, 430. & ſeq. Operation, 431. 

Conceptions, (faiſe) how diſcover d and extracted. 157. 

Cranium, different Fractures of, 267, 268. Reduc d to three, ibid, 
Practice with regard to Contuſions, 274. Several Methods of Prac- 
tice, 275. a 

Crane's Bill, 445. 

Criſtæ, what, 214. 

Crooked Fingers. how cur d, 396. Bones, 428. 

Crotchet, an Inſtrument ud in Lithotomy. 117. In Delivery of 
Women, 166, 167. Blunt for Eætraction, 445. Cleft, ibid. 

Crow's Bill, 455. 

Cupping treated of. 471, & ſeq. Reſtriction of the Ancients, ibid, 

Cure extraordinary of a wonnded Intiſtine. 58. 

Cuſtom (i!) zo be avoided, 9. Suferſfitious, in Bleeding, 375. 


D. 


Darts and Arrows, Extraction of. 442. 

Dead Corps, Opening of, 483. Time when, 484. Manner of Ope- 
ning, 485. 

Death, ſadden, 484. 

Delivery of Namen, the different ways of ſucceeding in it, 156, 
157. How to manage a continual Flux of Blood, 157. How 
to ſeparate the Placenta from the Matrix, without endangerin; 
the Child or the Mother, 157, 158, Injeftions after the Ex- 
traction of the Aſfter- birth, 158. How to deliver Nomen of 
Moles, 159. How to diſtinguiſh the Menſtrual Flux from the 
Hamorrhage or Flux of Blood, 160. How to trect Women in 
both Fluxes, 161, Circumſtances which render Delivery dange- 
rous, 161, 162, How t0 deliver Children which preſent 
themſeltes in different Poſinres, 163, & ſeq, The wſe of the 
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Ribbon to draw the Child out by the Foot, 164. The Reducłion 
to the natural Poſiure an ill Practice. 165, Signs of a dead Fœ- 
tus, ibid. How to deliver a Woman in this Caſe, ibid. How 
20 draw ont the Child when ſtop'd by its Shoulders, 166, The 
uſe of the Tire-tete, or Head-drawer, 167, Ill Conſequences of 
Deliveries. 168, Of the Rupture of the Rima Magna into the 
Anus, ibid. The Deſcents of the Matrix, 169. Their Cauſe ard 
Cure, 170. The uſe of Peſſaries, 171, And Speculum Ma- 
trici, '7% Extirpation of the Matrix too dangerous, ibid. 

De Vavx (Madamoiſelle) her Cure for Hernia's, 184. | 

Diacope, what, 267. 

Diaphrag a, Signs of Matter falling on it, 240. 

Diab anum Plaiſter, ) whom invented, 463. 

Diæreſis, what it is, 4. 

Dil-tor in Lithotomy, what, 119. Different for Women, 119. 
For Extraction, 445. 

Diploe in Trepannimg, what to be done when come to it, 284. 

Diſtichiofis, a Oiſtemper of the Eyes, what, 297. 

Dorſi Spina. Deſcription of 257. 

Dreſſing, Order and Matter of, in Trepanning. 286, 

Dropſies, Definition of the Cauſes of, 70. Various Names, ibid. 
The Ingiſpoſution of the Liver and opleen the Effect, not the Cauſe, 
73- Diſtindion of primitive and ſympathetic Cauſes, ibid. True 
Cauſe, ibid. Ii hy the Ancients ignorant of it, 74. Medicaments, 
75. Signs and Symptoms, 76. Why Patients pale, ibid. Prog- 
neſbics. 77. Immediate Remedies requiſite, ibid. Two ways of 
evacuating Water. ibid. Medicines, 78. Chirurgical Remedies, 
ibid, Where Scarifications to be made, ibid. Punction ſafer, 79, 
Where to be mad:. ibid. 

Dropſy of the Breaſt, 241. Signs and Medicaments, ibid. 

Duck's Bill, 455. Screw, ibid. | 

Dyſuria, what, 109, 


E. 


Ears, Operations en, 351 & ſeq. Obſtructions, how remedied, ibid. 
How to draw out Corpuſcles that flick in em, 352. Amputa- 
tion, Caſe of, ibid. 

Eccope, what, 267. 

Ecchy moſis, whence it proceeds, 378. See 479 & eq. 

Ecpiaſma, what, 268. 

Ectropion, Cauſes and Remedies, 294. | 

Eggs, Animals and Plants produc'a by them, 208. 

Embalming treated of, 490, 494. 

Empiricks, Szory of. 434 & ſeq. : : 

Empyema, whence the Word deri d. 230. Neceffily of thts Ope- 
ration, 231. When to be proceeded to, 239. An Inſtance, ibid. 
How the Patient to be dreſid, 240, Good and ill Signs, ibid. 
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Engizoma, what, 265. 

Enteromphalos, what, 61. 

Enteræpiplomphalos, what, ibid. 

Enterocele, what, 178. 

Epiplocele, why on the Left Side, 179. 

Epiplomphalos, what, 61. 

Epiploon, why it does not always come out with the Inteſtine, 51. 
How to replace it, 55. The Deſcent of it, 178, 180. Cure, ibid. 
How to cut it, 191. 

Eunuchs, Vicesof, 209 

Exzieſis, what it is, 4. 

Exfoliation, what, 288. 

Exotic Bodies, Extraction of, 441, & ſeq. Dick, 446. Danger 
of Delay, 447. No attractive Medica ments. ibid. Caſe, 418, 

Exomphalo:, Erymology of the Word, 59. Different Kinds, 60, Cau- 
ſes of it, 61, Signs, ibid. Cure, 62, | 

E xtirpation of Fingers, 398. How done, 399. 

Eye-lios, Operations on them, 292, & ſeq. 

Eyes, Operations on them, 290, & leq. Extraction of exotic Cer. 
puſcles got into them, 306. Operations on the Corners, 307. Cure, 
308. ; | | 

Eyc-laſhes, the Figure for, 296. 
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Fabricins's Practice in Amputation condemn'd, 408. 

Feet, diſtorted Lati Names for, 426. Cauſes and Remedies, 416, 
427. Carſes by a Siratn, 428. Corus in them, 433. Neine- 
dies, ibid. Pyecautious as to Cutting. ibid. 

Ficus, or St. Fiacre's Diſeaſe, what, 215. 

Fingers, Operations on, 395, & leq. 

Fiſtula's, imperfect, 226. | : 

Fiſtula in the Breaſt, 242. Hard to cure, ibid, 

Fiſtula ia Ano deſcrib d, 221. Cauſe, ibid. Operation not t 
be deſerr d, 222 Three forts, 22 3. Cure, 224, 225, 226. 
Fudgment on the ſeveral Operations, 227. Hiſtory of che French 
King's, 228. 

Foot, Bleeding in, diſferent ſrom the Arm, 421. "Time for it, 422. 
May of it, ibid. Precaution, 423. Ligature, Choice of Vein, 
Quantity of Eleod, 424. Scruple, 425. 

Forceps, Stone, how to be ud when introducd, 119. How in Ho- 
men, 129. Helvetian for the Caucer. 253. For Teeth, 330. 

For fex, uſe of in Trepanning, 277. 

Fractures, when Bleeding good in, 360, 

Fi znulum, danger of tearing, 344. Oferations, 349. Caſe, il id. 

Freſh Fleſh growing after Trepanning, 288. : 

Fundament, falling of, 106. | 

Fungus, what, 2:4, Common at Rome, 216. 

Furriers duture, what, 54. | G 
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Gangrene and Sphacele, difference between, 404. 
Gaſtrorhaphy, Etymology of the Word, 49, 

Gervaſi (Monſieur) famous for curing Wolves, 464. 
Gibboſity, what, 257 Not an hereditary Iinperfection, 258. 
Gimlet ad Piercer, uſe of, m Trepa ning 283. 

Glans of the Urethra, defect ve, 144. Cauſe and Cure, 145. 
Gliſters, uſe of in Wounds of the Inteſtine, 58. 

Goetre, a Diſeaſe of the Ears, 353. 

Golden Stitch for dernia's, 155, 

Gorgeret in Lithotomy, what, 119, 

Gums, Operations on, 332, & leq. 

Gunpowder, Iyvention of, 443. 


H. 


Hare-Lips, Operations for em, 327. to ſew up, 32% Cue 
when old or natural, ibid. Oꝶſer vation and Operation, 319, 
Draßing, ibid. Bandage, 330. Obſer vation, 331, 

Head, 6lceding of, 312. 

Hemorrhage, frequently the Antecedemt Cauſe of a Dropſy, 75. 
Stopt, 154. When Women with Child have it, what to be done, 
160, When it does not proceed from the Fund of the Urerus, 
161. How to ſcop it in the Poly pus, 318. Rare in Gun: ſhot 
i ound, 448. . 

Hedra, what, 267. 

Hermaphrodites, Four forts of, 154. Tſual practice with regard 
to them, 158. 

Hernia's, difſerence of, 67. Cauſes. ibid. Signs, C8. Cure, ibid. 
No new Diſcaſe, 174. Manner of curing them. 177. & ſeq. 
Their Nature and Difference, 177, The uſe of Bandage, ibic. 
Cure, ibi . & ſeq. A Plaiſter for em, 184. Operations left 
eff, ioid. Several condemn'd, 15, & leq, Tye Cauſe of ts 
Diſcaſe in Women, 190, 195. 

Herniz, Dai inci ton between, of the Nayel and Scrotum, 61, 

Hernia, Humoural, 205, Definition, ibid. 

Hordeum, what, 234. Cure, ibid. 

H:mours ſertling after Bleeding, 379. Cafes, ibid. after Wound; 
by Fire- Arms, 449. 

Hydatis, te Tumour ſo call'd, what, 295. 

Hyroccley one of the Cau es of it, 198. Its Etymology, 197. 

Hydrocephale, what, 289. Kmds, ibid. Cauſes, Signs, 191d, 

Praclice of the Ancieats, as to Czuterics aud other External 
Remedies, 290. 


fiydromphales, CizraGer of, Gr. Aledicamess for it, 63. 
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I. 


James (Friar) his way of Pundiion of the Peritoneum, 114. Hi 
ſtory of his Cutting for the Stone, 130. & ſeq. In what his 
way good, 136. 

Je) jvm & . only ſubmitted to the Suture of all the Inte. 

Ines, 57. ; 

Incifion, * to be made in Lithotomy, 117. Length of it, 
118, Of the Yard and Urethra, 127. Where to be made 
in the Phymoſis, 140. Manner of, for the Adheſion of the 
Prepuce, 143. For the Fiſtula in Anus, 225. For Fracture: 
of the Cranium, 269. Of the Polypus ſubject to great In- 
conveniencies, 317. For the Frænulum, 345, 346. Wolves, 

04. 

Xx Chirurgical, particulariz'd, 11, 12, For the great- 

er and leſs Apparatus in Lithotomy, 115. To extirpate the 
Cercoſis, 154. Cautious of uſing them in Midwifery, 167. 
For the Teeth, 336. For the Ranulz, 347. For Bleeding, 
363. To cloſe the Artery, 384. For Sutures of Tendons, 393. 
For Extraction of Exotic Bodies, 447. For opening a dead 
Corps, 48 F. 

Inteſtine, Signs of its being wounded, 51. How to replace it, ibid, 
Cauſes of its Swelling, 52. Remedy, ibid. Practice when o- 
pen d by Aounds, 52. How to know when 'tis reduced, 192. 
Dangerous to defer the Operation in Hernia's, ibid, Bandages, 
103. 

Joints, big, 427. 

ſchuria, what, 109, 

Iſſues treated of, 469. & ſeq. 

Jugular, the Aperture of, 259. Operation, ibid. 


K. 


Kidneys, Stone in, 99. & ſeq. 


King (French) cures Hernia's, 175. His Fiſtula in Ano, 228. 
ud to Warts, 482. | 

King's Evil, 354. Cur'd by Faith, 355. 

Knife, how to be preſented in Lithotomy, 118, 


L. 


Labour, hard in Women, Symptoms ſupervening of, 168. 

Lancet, 10 be us'd for the Piles, 2 <q For — Teeth, 340. How 

to hold, and ſirike it in Bleeding, 370. | 

Leeches, s'd for the Piles, 219. Choice of good and bad, 475. 
Their Uje, 476. 
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Levitors, uſe of in Trepans, 276, 284. For Teeth, 340. Uſe 
F in Diſſectont 486. 

Linen Thimbles for Sutures of the Inteſtine, 54. 

Lithotomy, Etymology, 99. Definition, ibid. Neceſſuy of it, 108, 
I hen not to be attempted, 121. | 

Lizard's Mouth, an Inflrument, 446. 

Louvoy (Aonſieur) open'd, 488. 

Lungs, Signs when wounded, 232. f 

Luxations, when Bleeding good in, 360. 


M. 


Mallet, Leaden, and Chizel, uſe of in Trepans, 277. 

Mater Dura, Separation of, in Diſſections. 486 

Matrix, Diſeaſes of, 147. Cloſure of the Orifice, 1 50. Cauſes 
of the Lips joining, ibid. Falſe Opinions on this Subject, ibid. 
Four Operations on it deſcrib'd, 153. Falſe Conception in it, 
bow diſcover d, 156. Ordinary Cauſe of its falling, 17m. 
Dangerous to defer reducing its Fund, ibid. The Operation, 172. 
Its Extirpation too dangerous, ibid. How to diſcover its other 
Infirmities, 172. 

Members taten off by Fire- Arms, Practice in Caſe of, 406. For 
ſhatter d, ibid, 

Milk, curdling of it in the Breaſt, 244. What to be done in thy 
Retention f it, ibid, How evacuated, 245. | 

Milt, zaking ont of, condemm d, 96. 

Mineral Waters, 4 Miſtake with regard 10 the Seaſons of uſing 
them, 115. 

Moles, a Deſcription of them, 159. Their Difference, ibid. Signs 
ibid. Obſervations on their coming out, 160, 

Muſhroom Bandage, its Uſe, 181. 

Muſhrooms, cure of, 288. 


Musket Balls remaining in the Body treated of, 443. 


N. 


Napkin, #ſe of, in Bleeding, 367. 

Navel, manner of pricking of, 64. Tl + 

Navel-ſtring, Ligature of, 46. Thread to tye it, 47. Inconvent- 
ence to be avoided, 48. Miſtake, ibid. Cauſe of the ſecond 
breaking of, 158. 

Needles ſtraight and crooked, their different Uſes, 16. For Setons, 
27. | | 

Needles for Sutures, their ſhape and quality, 40, 41. For Hare- 
Lips, 329. For Sutures of Tendons, 354. 3 

Nephritick Pain diſcours d of, 103, & ſeq. Cauſe and Signs, 
104, 


Nerve, 
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Nerve, fricking of. 379. A Caſe, ibid. 


Nipples of Womens Breafts, Operations on them, 2 43. Form! 


with Difficulty, 244. 
Noſe, how 10 ſet on when cut off, 320, A Caſe, 321. Conb. 
quence, ibid. # bs 


Nympbæ, to cut off part of em, 152. 


O. 


Oleaginous, Injection for the Stone in the Urethra, 126. 
Onion, Spunge and Wax-Candle, uſe of them for the Lion 


350. : 

Operation Royal for Herni1's, 185. 

Operations, four forts, 3. What Order to be obſerv'd in the De. 
mmonſiration of em, 5. That they are neceſſary, ibid. Circum- 
ſtances neceſſary to the due Performance, 6, Things necefary at, 
and before it, 7, 8. After it, 9. 

Ozcena, Operation for it, 319, Caſe and Cure, ibid, 


F 


Palate, Diſeaſes of, 347, Cutting off, 348. Inconvenience of 
Operation, ibid. Liga/zre aud actual Cautery for biddn 


8 a Diſeaſe in the Fingers, 396. Eſſects, 397. Pain, 
ibid. 

Paracenteſis, Reſtriction of the Signification of the Nord. 69. T 
what Dropſy adapted, 72. Aſcrib d to the Liver, ibid. 

Paraphymoſie, what, 140. By Birth. ibid. From a Strain, 
141. Medicaments uſeleſs, ibid. The Operation, ibid. What 
afterwards, 142. 

Parylis, what, 333. Cure. ibid. 

Parotides, à Diſtemper of the Eirs, what, 351. Thew Remedy, 


572. | 

* — Diſſpoſitions neceſſary, 7. Poſture of, in Gaſtroraphy, 52. 
Poſture of, in Lithotomy, 116. In the Phy moſie, 139, How 
Female to be treated 11 Child. Beil, 157. Poſiure then, 162. 
164. Proper place for him in Trepanning, 28 1. Relief whei 
faint in Bleeding, 374. Situation for the Aneuriſma, 387. 

Pelican for Teeth, uſe of, 3 40. 

Penicher (Aonſieur) his Treatiſe of Embalming, 49 1. Three Things 
neceſſary in it, 492. 

Peripncumonia, what, 237. 

Peri onæum. Punction of, 112. O Macles to, and Neceſſity 6f, 
ibid. Row perform'd, ibid. Canſes incurable, 113, New way 
4 it, 114. Advantage F this Method, ibid. 

Pe ſfaries, uſe of, 170, 171. 
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Phalangoſis, a Diſtermper of the Eyes. 293. Cure, ibid. 

Phlebotomy cenſur d. 362. A Caſe, ibid. A good Phlebotomiſt, 
303. 8 

Phy ficians, their foul Practice with reference to Apothecaries and 
Chirur geons, 194. Numerous Purging compar'd with Bleeding 
361, at Paris, 440. : 


Phymoſis, what, 139. Natural and accidental, ibid. The Opera- 


tion, 140. When neceſſary. ibid. 
Piercer, Uſe ef in Trepauning, 284, In Fxtrattion, 436. 


piles, what, 216, Kinds, and Opinicns of the Aucients. ibid. Ori- 


_ Formation ea plain d, 217. Eaſily d ſcerned, ibid. Cure, 

218. : 

Pincers for Teeth, 240. 

Pipe, ſucking, ve of, 245. For the Ozœna, 320. 

Pipes, Inſiruments treated of, 20. For the Em pyema, 240; 

Placenta, three cauſes of its looſening, 161, A Flux of Blood ocra- 
frond ty it, ibic. The, Operation, ibid. 

Plaiſters treated of, 25, & ſeq. 

Pleuriſy, Definition of. 227. 

Plumaceoli and Pledgets treated of. 22. & eq, 

Pacumatocele, what, 201. Its Formation. ibid. Canes and Signs 
206, Preparaticn of the Patient, and Operation, ibid. i: 

Pneumatom phalos, what, 62. How trentes! ly Remievies, 64. 

Points 2 d, a popular Errer, 150. 

Ponton for Ancurilma's vented, 386. 

Tolypus, its Original, 314. Difficulty of its Cure, ibid. Various 
Species, 315. Hom known, ibid. Various ways of operating, 3 16. 
Method of Inciſion. 317. Frecautious, ibid. E--1irpation of the 
Remains and Dreſſing, 318. | 

Preparata deſcr!6'd, 322. How 70 be orten d, 313, 

Preparatives for Bleeding, 365. 

Porringers for Bleeding, 3% 5, 373. 

Prince, Circumſtances of Bleeding one, 3065. 

Probes for the Stone, 111, 

Prognoſtics of the Tuteſiine Warmds diubiries, 1. Of Droj{ces, 77. 
Of Supprefions of the Urine, 110. The Chirtrgeon's Refort 10 
the Relations of Child bed Women, 162. Of a Cancer in the 
Breaſt, 249. Of an y drocephale, 289, Of the Polypus, 
316 


16. 

Traue Fleſh, Occæſion of, 298. 

Froſtthefis, what it it, 4. See 416, 

Fterygion, Species, Operation and Cure, 300, 301, 

Ttolis, a Diſteim per of the Eyes, whit, 293. Operation of the An- 
cients aud Moderns, 291. N 

Punct ion of A Tendon, a Caſe miſiaken, 391. 

Punction for Dropſies ſafer than Serificatuns, 79. Where to be made, 
ibid. Falſe Arguments abeut it, So. I'recautions, ibid, Pre- 

Larations, 
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tarations, 81. Qualiſications of Inſtruments, ibid. Situation of 
the Patient, ibid, Ahere the Belly to be pierc d. ibid. What 
Courſe the Inciſin muſt take, 8 2. Circumſtances to be obſerv in 
the moment of the Operation, ibid. Fault to be awided, 83. 
Danity of Water to be drawn out, ibid. What to be done aftey 
Operation, ibid, | 

Purſe, Chirurgeon's, Conveniency of it, 116, 

Pus, Matter form'd into, 455. 


Quack, a Story of one an Enemy to Bleeding, 381. Hiſtory of ſe. 
veral, 4.34, & eq. 
Quill, «ſe of, in Trepanning 284. | 
Quinſi es, to /orts, 262. Precautions before Operation, 263. Ex- 
cellent Practice of ſome, 264. | 


R. 


Rabel (Monſieur) his pretended wonderful Styptic Water, 415. 

Ranulæ, treated of, 346, & icq. . 

Rectum Inteſtinum, Reduction of. 212. Cauſe of its coming out, 
ibid. Apparatus, 213. How to hinderits falling out again, ibid. 

Recutili, what, the Operation ſo called on the Yard, 138. 

Rhagades, what, 214, 215. Two ways of Cure, ibid. 1 

Rima Magna, when broken in Travel, how the Operation io cure it, 
169. 

Ring Extractor, what, 445. 

Riſagran for Teeth, what, 340. 

Rogma, what , 268, = 

Ros Solis, Preparations of, 71. 


8. 


Salts, Drinous, whence their Deficiency, 7 4 

Sar cocele, what, 202, | 

Sarcomphalos, what, 62. Pradice with regard to it, 65. When 
incurable, ibid. 

Scar if ying, 474. 

Sciſſars for Corns, better than the Lancet, 4.31. 

Scoop, when to be uſed in Lithotomy, 120. For the Stone in the 
Urethra, 127. 

Scrophula, what, 351. 

Scrotum, why it often wants the Chirurgeon Help, 174. Five ſorts 

c 


of fe 
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of Tumours in it, 197. Relaxation of it, 207. Caſe, Medica« 
ments and Operation, ibid. 

Seton, what, 20. Its Uſe in a Hydrocele, 199, Application of, 
various Ways, 451. Uſeleſſneſs, 452, Little Band ſo called, 453. 

Shot in the Head, 449. 

Skull cht, 269. Contuſion, ibid. Counterblow, ibid. Inſtances, 
270. Efficient Canſe, Nature of the Wound, and Symptom, 271, 
Precautions, 272. A Caſe, ibid, 

Sindon, #ſe of in Trepanning, 287. 

Sleep after Bleeding allowed, 376. 

Smell, Blood known by, 377. 

Speculum Matricis, Conveniencies of them, 172; 

Spider, its Form and Uſe, 13. . 

Spine, diſtorts five ways, 257, Cauſes external and internal, 258. 

Spoon for Extraction, 445. | 

Stains, Blood known by, 377. 

Stone in the Urethra, Figure of, 126. Neceſſity of ſpeedy Help, 
ibid. Manner of Looſening it, when it ſlicks at the end of the 
Urethra next the Glands, 127. 

Stone, Original of it, 100, Three Cauſes according to the Ancients, 
ibid. In whom it moſt grows, ibid. Principles of Formation ac- 
cording to the Moderns, 101, Where Stones grow, 102. How 
ſerm d, ibid. Inſtances of great Stones, ibid. An extraordinary 
Caſe, io. Sandy Stones, ibid. Certain Marks, 106. Wayof 
examining with the Finger, ibid. Of Probing, 107, Iaconveni- 
encies to be avoided, ibid. Miſtake with regard to Diſſolvents, 
108, Not to be difjolvea by Medicines, ibid. What to be done 
after the Probe, 112. Extraction of, 114. Circumſtances before 
Operation, ibid, Seaſons, 115. Preparations of the Patient be- 
fore Cutting, ibid. How to prevent his Motion then, 116. Search 
after Extraftion, 113. Of the Impulſe of the Evacuated Probe, 
in the Neck of the Bladder, 118. How to lay hold of the Stone, 119. 
What to be done when it breaks, &c. 120, Of curing the Pati- 
ent afterwards, ibid. How to eaſe a Patient when Cutting imprac- 
ticable, 121, 122, 

Strangury, what, 109. ; 

Suture, its Definition; 37, Diviſion, 38. Antient, ſuppreſſed, ibid. 
Uſe, 39. When prejudicial, 46. Rules for it, 41. Circum- 

ances neceſſary to it, 42. The Tortile, ibid. The Dry, 43.Se- 
veral ways to perform it, ibid. How to clear away, 44 of 
a Tendon, 392. | 

Sword Pomt. how to be Extracted, 143. 

Sympheſis, what 143. Its Original, ibid, 

Syntheſis, what it is, 4. 


— 
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0 V. 
Tap, how different from a Trocar, 64, For the Tympany, 51. 
Treated of, 79, & ſeq. V: 
Teeth, Operations pradtiſed on. 314, Cloſing, ibid, A Caſe, 315, V. 
Obligation to cleanſe, ibid. Operation, ibid. Fxpedients again Ve 
Putrefaclion. 336. How to ſtop them, 237. Occaſions of Film, 
ibid. How to file em, ibid. Tveth.drawing, ibid. When to be Ve 
done, 3 38. Faſiened when looſe, wid. Outward and ſupernu- 
merary Neth, 339. A Caſe, ibid. Artrficial, 351. V. 
Tents, treated of, 17, For Punction of the Peritonæum, 11 3. For Ve 
Words in the Breaſt, 235. 
Ferms, Flux of, how to treat Women m them, 161. Ve 
Teſticles, a Dog fed with them, 187. Amputation of, 203. V. 
Thevenin (Manſieur) his Method in the Stone, 121. His Advice Ve 
in two Caſes of Hare-lifs, 330. Vi 
Thread for Sutures, 41, V. 
Throat, how to clear it 350. Swoln, 351. Vi 
Tlaſis, what, 262, and Entlatis, ibid. | 
Transfuſion of Blood, the Invention and Story of it, 400. Str; U 
and Diſgrace, ibid. 401. Ut 
Trepans, how praiſed by the Ancients, 266, Inciſions preparatory Ui 
for them, 274. The Operations, 274, 283. Symptoms which U 
determine the Chirurgeon for it, 258. Aa Inſtance, ibid. As- 
plication of it, ibid. Places where it ſucceeds, 279. Reaſons which U; 
binder it in others, ibid. Of ordinary ones, 280. Circumſtances 
to be obſerved for the Application of, ibid. Place and Situation 
of the Patient, 231, 282. A Fault to be feared, 285, Driſ- 
ſing and Diet of the Patient, 286, 287, V. 
Trichiaſis, a Diſtemper of the Eyes, what, 292. 
Trichiſmus, what, 268, | U 


Trocar, Inſtrument, in what different from a Tap, 64. Deſcritd, 

its uſe, 81. Another for the Scrotum, 200. Inconveniencies and 
Ad vantages of the Uje of it, 241. 

Truſſes, their Uſe, 181. Reaſon; for the Diverſity of them, 182. 

Heir Convenience, ibid. | W 
Tubercules, Difference of, 295. Operation, ibid. Advice, ibid. 
Tunicated Tumours, 46 2. wW 
Tunics of the Eyes, Operations for, 299. Two Species, ibid. W 
Tumour, opening of. in the Aneuriſma, 388. * 
Tympany, whence it proceeds, 7 1, — 

V 
W 


U, 


Valyulas, numerous of the Veins of the Thigh, 419. 
(1 | Variſcocele, what, 204. Cure, 205, Name, 203. 
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Variecomphalcs, what, 62. Projer Remedies for it, 6g. Opera- 
tion, ibid. Danger, 66. Cruel Method of the Ancients, 67. 
varix, Operations for, 418. Cauſes, ibid. Signs, 419. Methods 
ef Cure, ibi“. 

Vaulty, Frature. 268 | 

Vein, Cephalick, inconvenient for Bleeding, 369. 

Vein, for Bleeding, bow to ehooſe it, 370, Three ways of opening 
of, 370. 

Vein, þ Ao in the Head, deſcrib'd, 313. How to be opened 
and areſt, ibid. A leſ Vein, 324. | 

Vein, Cubital, inconvenient for Bleeding, 369. 

Veins, Ranula, how ſituated, 324. How to open em, 325, What 
to be done afterwards, ibid. 

Venter, Lower, Operation, on it, 46. & icq, 

Ventricle, Surures pratticable on it, 57. 

Verdue (Monſzeur) his Inſta ce concerning the Treth, 343 

Velicatorics, treated of, 477. A Caſe, 478. 

Viſcer?, Examination of the Region in Diſſections, 487. 


Vitriol Buttons, uſe of in the Ancuriſma, 389. Ie Amputation, 


408. 
Ulcers, when Bleeding good in, 360, 
Unguents to e 4d after Ani ation of a Cancer, 256. 
Urercts dilated in the Stone. 105, Irritation of, 106. 

Urethra, Incyion of, for the Stone, 127. In Homen. 129, Cure 
wen imferſoraicd, 144. An extraordmary Aperture, 145. 
Urine, Settlement cf, 106, Dculty ef, ibid. Cauſes of Ol ſiruc- 
tion. 108. Tal Retention requires ſpeedy Relief, nog. Su- 

preſion of, ibid, Sin if above i.e Bladder, or mit, 110. Me- 
dicaments, 111, Two ſorts of Cures, ibid. | 
vulve, necefjay of Oteration, when entirely closd, 151. What to 
be dane when fartly clos'd, ibid. 
Uyu,zs, Operations on, 344+ 


W. 


Warts, 48 1. Canſe and Difference, ibid. Cure by Iuciſion and 
Co: raſion, ibid. 482. 

Warts, on the Yard, 142. How curd, 143, 144+ 

Water-Gun-Shat, is Excellence, 450. 

Wax. Candle and Lancet, how to be diſper'd in Bleeding, 37 1- 

Wax-Candle, its uſe for Cupping, 474, 475. 

Wind. pips, Operations on, 344. 

Wolves, various ſorts, 462, & ſeq. Caſe. 465. 

Women, eaſily prob'd jor the Stone, 108. Cutting for, 128, Two 
ways, ibid. Their mdiſereet Modeſty, 156. the Cauſe of their 
Hernia's, and their Cure, 196. To what Heriita's they are lia- 
ble, 195. 

Wooden- Leg, its Uſe, 416, A Story of ene, 4%. 


Wounded. Paris, Accidents proper to em, 50. 
Wounds 
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Wounds of the Belly, 49 Inſtrument that made em to be erg. 
min d. go. The Penetration how aiſcover'd, ibid. Of the Breaſt, 
not to be curd by Suftim, 237. 4A Caſe ibid. Of the Head, 
different from others, 173. Treatment of thoſe which diſcover 
the Scull ibid. hen Bleeding good in, 260, 

Wrench and Screw »ſed in Ancuriſms, 388. 


Y. 
Yard, Inc iſian the Stone, 127. dub ject to m Indiſboſiti a 
137. 2 of it ſubject ro Operation, bid rſpoſution; 


- 


, 
ö Head, 
diſcover 


ofition;, 


